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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


1x our iadustnaburkan civilization the problems of rural tivmg 
too often fail to receive the attention and study properly due them 
in consideration of sonety’ mentable dependence on agriceture 
Trtermittent study of ageicuksal problams has followed upon the 
Jnterauttent pressure of farmers for attention to their needs and 
eas Already the physical side of farm life and agricultural 
production has shown improvement and smportant gaint, but not 
‘usal our schools and coleges devote more careful atenton 4 
the social side of farm living witl ur rural cvikzaton prove 
And develop to ite proper resposshap with oty tying. Jn some 
fields of economie and pyneal rural welfare the next forward 
sep waits on advance in rural seal organization 

‘The prevent book ia x sysematie treaament of rural socio 
and sonal problems Professor Taylor bas brought to his tas 
‘extensive research experience sn rural surveys, an muimate undes~ 
standing of rasal sccm! cdationshioe and a brow. scholatly 
kowlege of cia and econo theory. Al ihe major pb: 
Jems of rural ting are here deait with m 8 seetifc manner a 
{et the book does not lack is Iterary style and isaginative 
iy. Throwghout the wore there rune a carent of imho 
becawe the socal peychology of rural problems is everywhere 
recogmuaed as a anc clement in the situation The treatment it 
therefore thoroughly eympadhetic without detracting from the 
civcal and scholarly character ofits desriptive analyus. 

F, Sruser Cuariy 








PREFACE 


‘Tay field oF rural sociology has developed repidly during the 
last fifteen yearn. Few systematic college text hooks have appeared 
daring that tre, Information and kowledge m the field of raral 
sonal Ie warrant ax attempt to bring together 4 conseration 
fof aurstanding spenic probleme of rural fe and the general 
principles of the sctence of sonology Tk ws my hope that some 
such contribution has been made in dus volume 

have not deemed it necessary bo include, emer at the ends 
cof chapters or mn an appendix, an elaborate bibhography Such 
was necessary 2 few years ago when specific information in thst 
field could be had only from scattered sources Citations to other 
treaties im rural weiology and to supplementary and vamifying 
feds of knowledge are made in foot notes atthe proper places. 

‘Tn a mumber of mstances I have presemed snformation gath= 
fered by myzelf and my stodents during the last ten years Much 
Of this mformation hax not appeared elsewhere Somme of 1t has. 
Twa few instances the chief contents of chapters have previously 
appeared in Rural Amenca and Social Forces Tw each of these 
‘ees the editors knew of my intention to use later the materials 
3m this book 

have made iberal use of materials and sdeas from other books 
fn rural sociology and general sociology T deste t0 take thie 
‘occasion to thanle the authors of these books for their materials 
In every case I have ted to geve credit by means of ctations ta 
their work 

1 deste especially to mention the assistance that has been ren- 
dered me by my two sisters E Grace Taylor and Ethel Mae 
‘Taylor for reading a portion of the mamaterspt, by my colleagues 
Profestor W A Anderson for reading all the mangsenpt, and 
Profestor AJ Honeyeatt for reading s portion of manuscript, 
bby my wafe for assisting in reading proof, and by Profesor F, 
Stuart Chapin, editor of this series. 








Cat C Tarsoe 





PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


Tx preparation for the revision of thm tert, the author wrote 
to ighty univeraty and college testers wo have wed thc book 
for Caasrooms purpotek asking for criscams ane snggeted 
changes The reviews of the book, published in various joarnala 
land periodical, also were aguin carafally eudied. In the revicion 
here has been no attempt Yo ciminate al the sections ad sate- 
‘ments criticized or 10 amend Bie Botkin all the ways suggested, 
‘To have dove so, had the author's judement so dicated, would 
rave bees impossible, doe to se fact that the suggestions and 
criticisms made were diverse fl even conficting. However, (fort 
the two sources mentioned many helpful suggetions were ob 
tained which fave been wiined in the evisien, 

"As was the eave in preparing the frst edition, the author has 
Jeep carefully in ind that this Wa Cextbouk, nota research mono- 
szraph, tis wntien prsmanily for Gatsroom use. The uddiion of 
Zee chapters the rearrangement of other dugters the inclusion 
of "Quetions for Discusion,” and the greater number of cia 
fons in the collateral wource materials are given to improve the 
Iook for eassroers ute. 

"A moeial word should be added concerning the "Selected Cot 
lnaeal Source Materala” They consteste what thai caption wig- 
rilien They are nat made up premarly of souree which te antoe 
thas cited is foototes, although they cover noese of thee cations 
‘They incade carefully selected citations which weppement what 
Jas been discussed ihe cater in each Tnstance, Therefore, if 
(eachers assign them or stadents read Ger, there will be aed 1 
the course in which the book is being used au a text, many data 
120 viewpoints not included ia the body of the vex 

“The questions a the end of each chapeer are mot gue quetions; 
they are not intended to be “leading” queaions. They are quer 
tions for discussion It ix assured that the disestion will evolve 
Out of a study ofthis book and of Ghe collateral source material, 
‘the cootrbutions ofthe teacher giving the course, and the Iovl- 
felge, experince und viewpoints of the students, 
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xiv PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


‘The asthor cannot thenk the numeross coleagues, individually, 
fn the fald af rural souclogy who have made construcive sug: 
_Eesnond forthe mprovemect of the text Therefore be must thank 
them collectively through the medrum of thit preface He doot 
sire to expres his especal appercation to Professor W. A 
‘Anderson, of Cornell University, and Profewsor CC Zimmer- 
imax, of the Harvard University, for spec eovesrms, to Mestre 
‘€ P Loomis, TR LaCamp, and Dallas Malton, at one tine 
Araduate stadents at North Carolina State College, for wecharteat 
‘ssitance and frank eicism, and my wife for assistance m 
making the index 


Tune, 1935 Cam. C Tarzan 





PART ONE 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
AMERICAN RURAL SOCIETY 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
CHAPTER I 


‘THE RISE AND NATURE OF THE RURAL PROBLEM IN 





Artmuprs to Resouve att RURAL Paomans 1x10 
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‘Concern Regarding Rural Social Problems Relatively Re- 
ott Ik w strangely interesting that practically no real concern 
Jor the socal problems connected with agriculture was vexeed mn 
tins country ntl the present century George Washington and 
others of his time showed great concem about plant and anioal 
breeding and even sei) culture, and by the middle of the mne- 
teenth century the troubleseme econormie problems connected with 
agneuiture were beng brought to the country’s notice by the 
farmers thernseves The socral condstion of farm people rereved 
some attention from Andrew Jackson and Lincoln, but wa8 not 
cunt great farmers’ orgarseations, like the Grange and the All 
ance, had struggled with economic and pobical agricultural prob- 
dems and une practeally the entre country bad been settled, that 
fany great leader tn public hfe gave serious thought to rural socal 
problems The purpose of ths chapter 9 to present a summary 
ff the rse of a tatzonal consciousness concerning the socal prob- 
Jems of Chore engayed x0 agricutuce, 

‘The Problem of Urbenization.—The first raral social prob- 
Jem to receive general popslar consideration in this country waa 
the drift of the rural population to the city, a process which has 
been going on ata raped rate for the last thirty or forty years, 
‘Thiety years aga the "drift to the city” and the “raral problem” 
were practically syzonyrsous terms m discussions of raral Ife 
‘The umivertal feshng was that this exyward moverent was leav- 
img 2 decadent civaheation on the farma—decadent because the 
Sty was robbing the farm of alley bem ands and most ambi- 
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4. MISE AND NATURE OF TH& RURAL PROBLEM 


tious people The rural probiem, from ths point of view, was, 
"Thow to keep the boy om the farm." "how to retard the process 
of urbanisation,” and "how to uplift and regenerate rural cm- 
hnation” 

‘There has never been any serio attempt to promote a "back 
to the farm” movement, and there va small Nechood that soch 
4 movement would meet with mach sore Although the drlt 
to the ext has been real enough, ands sll going on, ft doesnot, 
sm any of ms smediae aypects, present 2 sencus Tura problem 
teday, for there is nothing wm i wie mand of sell v= keeping 
‘our agneultral popolaton {ror performing effcienty ite share 
‘of society's work. Both the total armai arm production and the 
Sutter ace ae rate ta ve eer T8201 a Sa 
‘of farm prices and prospenty, the ‘tal value of our farm prod~ 
‘ucts was $19,856,000,000," and the average for the fifteen years 
from 1915 to 1930, meluding farm price deflation as well 
inflation, hay been $15,216,000,000 per year. Producton per acre 
thas mereated one-half of oe per ene annually in the lat wenty= 
five yeaca? New England farms, although said to be suffering: 
seriously from soil depletion and the cutyward migration of ther 
fnabitants, produced twenty-five per cent more of ther eight 
feading crops in the ten years between 1909 and 1919 than in 
the decade between 1866 and 1876. Efficiency 10 farming, raeas~ 
tured by output per worker, hat moreased steadily. st doubled 
during the fifty years from 1870 to 1990, and in grain production. 
18 1927 2 wat to2 percent greater than 30 1870" 

Buti 8 production per worker aad not per acre which gives 
the best metsure of the adequacy and ciency of agaculire, 
and this larger than for any farm population in the world 
‘When the American farmer was compared with those of other 
countries, it was found that he produced 2.3 tues at much pet 
aman at the Enghah faamer, 25 times at mach as the Belgian 
and German, 3 2 timer as mel asthe Prench, and ox umes a 
‘uch as the Tali 

Farmers arc not sentmentally conser about the rural ragee- 
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RISE AND NATURE OF THE RURAL PROBLEM § 


‘tom to the cxty. While they may not be universally cognizant of 
the ucbanenton of wndestry and the moneary rewards and 
standards of being posmble therefrom, dhey are gradually reliz- 
tng that there is « factor an our present economic regne—be it 
induttrauation, urbanizaboe, oc something ele—winch 1s pre- 
venting them from securing finanesa! or cultural returns eqcal 
1 those oblained by other occupational groops 1m tus country 
Although they may wot actually enalyze all of the conditions in 
12 causeand-eftect relavonthip, Uy are vaguely amaze of an ue 
sausfaciory adjustment to modern standards of living, and they 
tre keenly aware of their unfavorable poiuon ra coctpariso 
‘with that of the upper classes of the urban population 

‘That the industralteation and urtanssation of America have 
had thear effect on farm organceation, farm progress, and even 
farnt prosperity can, however, hardy be dened. Our cities have 
grown much more rapidly m both popelatin and production than 
‘Gur open country, Sy occupations end indostnes have regularly 
‘outbid farming for man and money power, ‘The widespread 
knowledge of thete facts has done much to give city populahons, 
‘oty standards of hing, and ety eature 3 dominant ponition in 
the thinking and ambition of the nation. "The urtanzation of out 
whole national hfe hae beer gomg on x Sas way almost from 
the beginning of our national existence, and has been moving 
wrth iereasmng acceleration during the last veventy or eighty 
years 

‘There are two possible explanations of tht urbanization of 
tur economic and aocsal fife One is that the farmers zn the past 
‘may have produced more nearly the maximum amount of their 
share of econome goods than did people in other occupations 
and indostrea If if is the averproduation of the prosent that is 
the cause of the meager rewards for the producers of rave goods, 
the remedy hea in holding farm production down ttl the im- 
come from it 1 sufficient to enable farmers to compete wuccets- 
fully for labor and maney power én this country’s open markets 
‘The other explanation may be that the city and ite industries are 
not competing m the open markets in accordance wath the maple 
‘operations of the iaw of supply and demand, but are o organized 
td through ther power to misence proces hey can attract capi= 
{al out of all proporson to the value and wxe which society wil 
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derive from the goods produced" If this i trme, then. America is 
utanised and redostrializad co poi and in a way tht is dan- 
‘gerous; and nothing but action on the part of the goverament 
for of powerfully organized groups of farmers can break the oty's 
‘monopoly of the time, attention. and energy of the mation. 

Tt is doubtful whether the urbanization of modern society, 9 
the verse of the dnft of the popalation to the cites, can be 
checked, forthe process ia an inevaable part of the sndusrialia- 
tion of sorety. Some of the outstanding characterstics of this 
induseralisation are the refining of goods, the distribution ix 
‘world markets, the development of surplases, and the constant 
appearance of ‘new Iman wante, The eause of urhanieation, 
airoply stated, is this. A larger peseentage of aur population 
seeded to carry on the refining and distbuting procestes of 
society today than yesterday, and probably an even greater pet- 
centage will be needed tomorow. Convequeatly, unless we want 
‘to rmrd these two econcrme processes, we do not want to retard 
the drift to the city to any marked extent. Furthermore, to do 
this would be to demand a retrenchment in our new and expand: 
ing desires for refined goods, which in turn would mean that 
our Fising standard of living would suffer, and our farmers, 
instead of being better rewarded, would be forced to take lower 
prices for their products because of the comparative increate 0 
fave products and the coniparative decrease in refined products. 

‘Apparently the drift to the city has not thwarted agricultaral 
progrens and efBcency to any grext degree, nor has the rural pop- 
‘lation shown any actual decrease in any decade in our national 
senuttence* {n 1930 there were over two million more people liv 

if in rural districts than in 1920, and over four milion more 
‘than in 1910. With a greater rutal population and a greater 
rose, per capita and per acre production, it is litle short of 
sophistry to musert that the urbanization of America fas left in 
‘ta wake a degenerate rural popation—at Jest as far a8 mare 
bern and. productive capacity are concerned. If the mandard of 
living which we have dercioped in this country leads us to pay 
‘he products of finished goods and Rxures higher prices than 
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the producers of raw nasterials secur, then there ss a condition 
{oe which urbanization 1s more or lets direcly responsible, for 
the production of sucit goods and luxcries is an entirely usan 
process. Bet this snot the rural problem, or amy part of i; st 
44 socal problem of national emportance. Its solution should be 
aight by an attack at the consuming end—-st the fortunes being 
‘tnaesed from luxuriee—and not by sending more people to farms 
1 compete with the farmer, or by donng urban industies and 
Life to farm boys and girls 

‘Rural Isolation. —Anather attempt to condense rural prob- 
lems into a single problem has given rise to the term "rural iuo- 
lation.” Its suppocters argue that the farmer is comtervative i 
peruhiious, orthodox, indwidsahstie, and narrow af a ressit of 
being out of the sireana of crviuation, that the boys and gis 
tre Feaving the farm because of the seolation and lonehiness of 
rural life, and thatthe farmer ie beaten in the markets and legiae 
Intive forums of the world becuse thi inolatvon bas prevented 
‘hun from etablshing contacts with other farmers and with other 
claues of people Although without basis as far an actual evle 
ence is concerned, assertions have even been made that our n= 
sanity and ruicide rates are abnormally igh becavee of the farm 
‘women who cannot stand the loneliness of ther fe. 

‘Without question, the necessary iuclation of Ife ox the fara 
‘prevents 1 sharp contrast to the congestion of tse ity, but whether 
Ita to be more deplored than the ltier is doubtful. The fact that 
it was formerly inipousibie for farmers to have any outside con- 
tacts, ether with other farm families or with other occupational 
‘roups, wan a verious check to agncutural progress, and 1s prob- 
ably more truly ax mdex to all rural problems than any other one 
factor. But although itis uncertams whetber the farter has ever 
fegatded urbanization as his particular problem, he now recog. 

ct his isolation as a problem which he can and must solve 
through the berter means of eomrminication and transportation 
‘which ave been developed and the wider coniacts thus made 
posable for kim To assume, however, that isolation isthe only 
Fural problem, or ever the cutstanding rural social problem, fs 
to have litle conception of the complexity of rural soci 

‘Rural Cooperation —Probably the only other description 
of the rural problems which has been as widely uted as either of 
the two just discomed is expresed by the words “rural coopers- 
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sion"; in fact, danng the last two decades st has probably boon 
more thoroughly popularaed thaa ether of the others Not only 
has it been preached by all dauming an interest m rural welfare, 
but it has been almost universally adopted by the farmers thera: 
selves because they feel that st expresses not a crivcin of rurat 
fe but a solution of rural problems, They are convinced that 
they must cooperate not only to secure he pew contacts which 
they have Teumed to want, but also t0 carry on their work 1 
accordance with uptodate methods Although in some case 
‘ooperation has became almost 2 religious shutholeth, «tas ques- 
rnonable whether thay enti recently been more than a working 
lhypothesia, Its greatest vafve lies in ite adoption at a slogan for 
the solution of the rural probiem, and as such it hus had great 
propagandic effec, most of whch has made for a more satit= 
factory and desituie farm life. Withour it itle would have been. 
‘accomplithed in the past, and doubtless no rural program of the 
future wall ont it Tt would, however, be rather cearunglest and 
Indefinite to say that the lack of cooperation constitutes the rural 


problem 

‘There is probably no other single description of processes and 
conditions which has caught the popular mind tothe sume degree 
as the three just discussed The “drift 10 the city” and “rural 
iolanion,” aa rural condition, and “cooperation” a8 a rural pro- 
gram have, to the popular mind, beex the essence of the “rural 
‘problem.” However, these verms are only indexes to conditions 
far more complex than they mdseate, and to mara problems 40 
snumeraos as to make divsion and ssbdresion necestary for the 
sake of adequate analysis. The rural probes is not one problem, 
‘but many, combined and interworen to such a degree that st 18 
impossible to sate i as» single problem or to fd a single sol 


tion for it 











‘Tex Rise or rz Runat Prosuce 

‘Two factors are chuefly responsible for the nse of that set of 
conditionn and desres which constewte what uy known et the 
rizal peoblem: (1) the imeamng recognition of the differences 
between urban and rural ife, anct (2) the change a2 the rural 
sieuation iff. tis not that the breach between rural and when 
life baa widened, for it Sas not, bet rather that the farmer has 
‘macome more and more conscious of the advantages city people 
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eyey. However, to these two factors 2 thed mmact be added, vit, 
‘the impetus and amerest aroused by the mstitubene and agencies 
which have been established to study and promote the welfare 
and effvency of the farmung class, fx fact, for the proper com= 
prehension of any or all of the phases of the rural problem, 1s 
necenniry to understand the numerout developments which ave 
‘gwen rie to and conditioned the nature of ehe problem, 


Contrast between Rural and Urben Life—The growing 
recognition, on the part of the farmer, of the differences between 
‘rural and urban fe and people has had rmuch tm do with hu pret 
cnt feeling toward hus oecapanon, for it has Jed him to the beled 
that urban life w the more denirabie—a betel winch is borne out 
‘by the rural drift to the ines. People move tothe city froma the 
‘open country for various reasons, But therein always present the 
‘eonvicnon that the ey provides what chey deere individually in 
a larger meanure than does the country. Urban economic oppor 
tuntues are considered supenoe, for wages paud wholly ia cash 
and comparatively short working hours ate usually not found in 
farm work, Further, there is always the hope of great weal, 
for xt known everywhere that modern industry has opened up 
‘busmmese opportunities and developed great fortunes in the city, 
‘but the fact that only relatively few city dwellers participate an 
these opportunites and fortunes fs not so widely known Even 
the fact that thousands of rural people find themselves ivi 
‘undesirable conditions im the city cannot ovérbatance, in many 
people's minds, sts lore in the form of superior schools, churches, 
cultural oppoctusines, varied armatements, fright Ugh, street 
cars and adewales, 

‘Although the following statistics are aot as comprehensive as 
might be deatred, they probably represent the facts fury. They 
indieate that the vas! majonty of the subjeds of the vanous 
studies voluntarily moved from the farm because they beheved 
that urban Ife, either in one specife aspect or as a whole, was to 
be preferred to raat life 

A stody made by the writer gives interesting data on the actua! 
canses which, within the last tem years, led 1470 heads of Samiti 
snd individuals without families to move from the open coutry 
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reason for moving, 396 made the change becouse of tha beer 
CGluraticnl facilities offered for themaclves or their cidren; 226 
‘wanted a livelier and beter organized socal Life, while 232 nioved 
‘because of old age of because they had become financially able 10 
live in coraparatve idleness during the remainder of thet lives 
‘The other g2 fauliea gave the folowing reasons. “ailing health 
cor meapacsty to do farm work,” “marriage with men with city 
‘occupations,” “death of the farm entrepreneur or bread wiser " 

‘Smuck and Yoder gathered data in thee counties m the State 
‘of Washington om 378 people over sixtcan yeara of age who had 
sslgrated (ro fart to town and cies. Acoording tO tie study, 
“The reasons for the migration to the city as given by the persons 
mignitig are largely wconomic. By far the largest number of 
persons let ether becanse they did not have the means to begin 
farming for themselves, or becauee they thought they could make 
sore money in the cry"? Reltives of 199 of these individuals 
stated in 71.9 per sent of their answers that the subjects ether 
“ dnideed farming,” cond male moce money in the aty, had city 
interets, of were in bad eae! 

‘The Development of Closer Rural-Urban Contacts—One 
ff the important factors which has precipitated diecssion and 
‘thought on the merous social problems of rural communities 
and wich lies back ofthe belief in the desirability of city life, 
the more of less sudden development of a number of means of 
‘communication betwees country and city. The rural telephone, 
‘which in 1907 wambered almost 1,500,000 and ky 1930 had 
doubled in mamber ? the rural free delivery, the interurban and 
‘he automobile, and, more recently, the radio have brought the 
‘wo groupe almost face to face. The result has been the sudden 

















the cy alone is exjoying many of the beaelts made possible by 
sodern civilization —a sousciousoess not of any decadence in rural 
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Iie suell, but ofits Eibare to supply the advantages sessing 
from the wider coctacts Interest m rban lie. The standards 
and desires which rural people now have 2s the result of the r=- 
Proved coomumeatin lave given rise to the addssonal problen 
Of theic attainment and fulillment 

‘The Diminishing Sell-Suffciency of the American Parm. 
lt was a paychologseal impomstsity for the rural problem t0 
present itll te the ends of country people as long a3 Amencan 
forms were predornasily ef-suficent, and to eay tht the self 
suficeney of the farm is demushing %s only ancther way of 
Saying that farm bite is becoming an snterrelation of town and 
country life The dinson of labor and the diferenttion of (a 
dhstia) processes astomapally removed ouny types of work 
‘rom the farm to the ety Sproning, weaving, cbbling, talonng, 
and the maisng of tools and umplemente are now defintely urban 
indunies, even such processes ax sewing. canning, hater malang 
and bulang have been transferred to some degree from the farm 
home tothe factory, mill, and bakestop, and ethers will undoubt- 
aly follow. On the whole, cus éflerentation has been beneficial 
to the Farmer and hus faz, for it has left him fe 10 spectre 
inthe production of raw materals, and ths speciahration accounts 
Jno small way for his iereased efcency 

Furthermore, from the sale of how products and the purchave, 
from others, of goods for his own consumption he can enjoy & 
‘wider selection of better goods than war ever possible under & 
systeza wherchy he supplied all of i own and his feralys needs 
from hu own fields, feck, and herds To other word 
cealzation in the production of raw materials makes 
pendent on thers for hs Sushed goods, be ia more efficient under 
thus syster, but he is less self-sufficient. This dependence on 
others neresatates outside contact, mainly urban, snd 1 that 22 
sdditionat source of ns increased knowledge of and jnterest im 
trban people and processes 

‘The Farmers Desire for a Status Kqual to the Urbanite's, 
However, the interest which the farmer now has m che city 13 
not confined slely tothe goods he bays there, for eves beyond his 
desire for the beter ealtoral and soul advantages offered by the 
city wa growing conscoumest that Rs satus a6 2 farmer lacks 
certain opportastes which urban dwellers have. The people who 
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are permuted by exeumstance and opportunsty ta partake of these 
crtan advantages ee generally comidered more sophiebeated, 
sore palite and more civil Because of them. Altsougls farm people 
for the mont part do not bebeve that they are actualy inferior to 
arban people, they know that scsety at large considers ther status 
infenor, and wisle they resent ths athtate, they acknowledge it 
tnd are striving to alter both it and the condstions rexponsble For 
1. Thay yash, and rightly #0, to be of equal atater with others, 
tnd sha desire and it satafaction are part of the rural problem 

‘The factors sus far mentioned which have served to being 
about the rural problem ate mainly psychological and social 
However, these are not wholly responsible, for others, more hns- 
‘torical, geographical, and physical om nature, have contributed 
materially, 

‘The Loae of Soll Ferility.—Whnle rural people are aware of 
the advantayes the other balf of socety exyoys, they are equally 
aware that the run sutton itself 18 radvally diferent from 
that of fifty or even twenty years ago The Joss of soil fertshty, 
‘withthe ineident possibilty of the detroction of the very founds 
‘aon of farming, has recently become a problem of grave 
sugnifcance 

Te no longer pombe inthis country to rause crops merely by 
planting seed, for the log pened of eultivanon and the methods 
{ollowed—or the tack of them—have robbed the sal of much of 
ity native ferthty, a certain sections ever depleting st entirely 
of sts vital elements Sach land must now einer be encouraged 
to produce by the use of commercal fertaers of be given over 
to use an pastures, meadows, and forests In some areat xt har 
‘been necessary to abandon enorely land which formerly produced 
good crops, a8 in the case of the five milton acres of formerly 
‘good Farm hua io the southern states The farmer can no longer 
tine the sl, he must husband and nortore i and the reausabon 
of this fact tas grven him and the ration as 8 whole an attitude 
‘toward farming and is future, and toward the farmer's Function, 
whichis far different from any previous point of view—an atti 
tude of serious quesuoning and analyns, the development of 
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‘winch has done mach tose the wage forthe entrance of the rural 
problem, 

‘The Limits of the Agricultural Frontier Already Reached. 
As long as there were new and ferule lands, as long as there 
was 4 “Great West" to provide wntouched land, the exhasation of 
the sul m he old agrestor) arena wos of lie moment, rBaINg 
‘no mtedate problem beyond thet of the transporition, rt, of 
‘the people to the land and, second, of the erope to the markets in 
the already developed areas Whee, however, the migrant tide Of 
land seekers reached the Pacific coast and turned beck upon se, 
the fact that there were ents to out agnestaral expansion be. 
caine apparent, and from ths Cre on os? problemy hasbeen 10 
Sopply our present and future pepelavon wth ford trom the 
area already under ealuvaton, or atleast from thove wihon the 
boundaries of our population areas It was at this ime im our 
sional fstory that the cregedy of sol depletion war tly 
realized Skinning and ming the sol were a0 longer prostable, 
Ad at a result there arote the problem of checang the procest 
and, if posible, epuurng the damage slcesdy deme Farm de- 
creased in sia, popslation in the ural distress grew denser, and 
any of the younger men and waren whe wow formerly have 
raved west and continued farming began to dnt eiyward 

"The passing of the fronter and the consequent sner=sing 
denny of the population i rural areas lessened to tome extent 
the nelation of the mdindeal farmer Hos neighbors were on 
covery hand, a wllage might pring up at Ins very door, and great 
coties developed near him All these had their tnftuence on him, 
he boeame 2 different type of man from the cid tromtereman, 
for ne contacts with others were increased, and as lefe became 
‘more compex in every way, cling on its to make ew adyust= 
rents and to solve new problems ft cx Jhceexew adastments 19 
these new problems which are the ery essence of the rival 
Problem 

‘The Influence of the Increasing Magnitude of the United 
States on the Rural Problerm—At abost she same time that 
these adjustments and peoblens were being resngmted by the 
farmer, we were a3 3 raon rising to a plane 33.2 world power, 
dur largely to the development of our Jactones. Our grest expert 
lade bad, price (0 1900, already ges or x ecopsined stand 
‘with other nations, and for some time we bad been playing 3 
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large part in world produchon, but it was in the production of 
avr materiale which were supplementary to the great manufac 
tring enterprises of other countries. When we beeame a great 
industrial sation, our basiness enterprises began to eompete with 
theirs for the raw materials produced oa our farms, and thit 
forced these countries to recognize us as competitors, which had 
Witherto bees uanecessary. 

‘Amencan farm production besame an issue for écustion m 
many circles outside of the farming commits themselves, and. 
‘ome of our larger cities established agencies for encouraging and 
asasing the development of the arcas from which they obtained 
their raw materials The railroads and express companies, ree0g= 
ithe umportance of the farm enterprise to ther, established 
agricutural extension departments Our own manufacturers be- 
‘ane keeoly interested in the farsmung enterprise, wince they looked 
‘upon it as the whole world had up to that time looked upon 
‘America that is, as the producers of the raw materials estental 
Xo the mantmance of factory enterprises, and forexgn man 
facturers were even more keenly interested in se effcamey and 
future becaute of the twofold market now open to xt. itl 

imerent in farm activities and production developed, any 
bratsuman who pleaded the cause of the Ameria farmer was 
couaidered 1 pohiician oat for the farm vote But the vastly 
[greater portance of agriculture became apparent as the problem. 
‘of the American farm became of both national and snterational 
concern as the future source of the supply of raw materuls for 
the factorie, and of the food and clothing supplie for the peoples 























to the nationat and international interest created, 
cour rife to a world power gave the farmer hunself a deeper and 
clearer appreciation of his fenetion and valve to society, for when 
‘the aations of the world recognized the United States as a world 
power, they incidentally recogniecd the American farmer m 8 very 
‘pec way. Menor, is doer rationthip to cher mutes 

sxroased his wicrest in their activites, and the protective tarift 
and the other measures enacted for the protection of manufactures 
made bin tee a deper interest i. goverment! activities, ot all 
Of which were of unquestioned good for hl He. realized, ui 
sition, that other industries, already well established, were bid- 
‘ding ngainat hitn for she capital and iavestment power of the 
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tation This new interest and recognition aroused an the farmer 
by our rise to a work! power have created for kam sti} other 
problems and adjestments, for he now sees clearly that he it of 
[eat sigrafeance to the nation and the world, und that they, an 
furn, are of ao small sigmBeance to bam. 

Influence of Rural Welfare Institutions and Agencios 
Retablished for the Study of Rural Probleeut—Not att 
‘among, the causes of the recogaution of the rural problem was the 
certablshment of varous agencies and instnations for the Purpose 
of discovering and sofving farm problems These sgencies, ome 
‘of which have been working steadily and with snezeased effective: 
ness for the past exhty years. have striven to convioce the 
farmers, ax well os the rest of the population, of the fundamental 
importance of the agricultaral enterprise; they have projected, 
developed and expanded programs which include every phase of 
farm experience, from those dealing with the moet cechrucal farm. 
procettes to thote intended to propagate and develop rural socal 
Institetions an ideas The mcreasing umber of such agencies, 
their ever enlarging programs, and their constant efforts are 
ound to bear frat An investigation by the United States 
partment of Agriculture reported 65 matsonal, 143 interstate, and 
176t slate agccultural organszations in 1920" Their increase 
‘has been pronounced in the lat decade, but, as far as the anchor 
‘an learn, there has been no authortative survey since 1920 which 
‘overs any but cooperative business ausocatons, there being 
12,000 of the latter ws 1930." Very recectly the great farm 
organizations—the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Grange, the Farmers) Union, and the extensive Growers? Com 
operative Marketing Assouztons, for example—have served to 
hheighten the rural consciousness of hundreds of thousands of 
farmeta 

‘These agencies and institutions have also had the support of 
the government and have been abe 1 inerea the effectivenest of 
the law passed by Congress. A series of nanonal legilative acts 
initiated ae far Back 25 1B6C took on added signifcance alter 
1890 under the rapidly expanding programs and appropoations 
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andertakes by these agrcia, In 2889 the Departancat of Agri 
cxlture was ancorded an exeruive standing snd us head was munde 
1 Cabinet mexber. 

In 1907 President Roosevet appointed 2 Commussion on Coun- 
Ary Life, he porpose of whuch 2 Geary sisted un hus Sntrodetion 
to the Commisnon's offal report: 

"The Coomuon wan apjoraed bese te tne hat come 
when i ie vital to the welfare of the country seriouly to omaider 
the problems of fares Le. So far the farmer has sot reerved the 
attention thatthe city worker has received and has not been able 
to express bucscif ab the city worker has dove The problems of 
{arm Lf have received very lle consideration and the result has 
been tad for those who dwell m the open eomntry, and therefore 
tad forthe whole ration "™* 

‘Since the publation ofthis report, every problem snvestigated 
cor discumed by the Commission has been the subject of further 
‘extensive research, both offcn! and perate, and the findings of 
‘thin retearch have served to define further the cements of the 
rural problem and to make both urban and raral people conscious 
of them 

‘The American Country Life Aswolation was orgaited in Ba 
timore in 1988, ia purpove being". to falta dacusiony 
of the problems and objecivet of eoustry fe and the sveans of 
theie soltion and attainment: to furder the efforts and Increase 
the fcimey of agencies and rtutions engaged in thie ld, 0 
disweminae information aleclted 20 promote beter undertand= 
Jing of country life, and co aid m reral improvement ™ This 
‘Assocation, through 1s natal conference bold each year, brings 
‘opethee neveral hondced people ateested in all phaser and probe 
Jos of rural Kfe, and represent practically every organization 
which devotes axy oral of ws program to rar! lite 

Ronan Weuranr 

‘The Relation of Welfare to Bficiency—The rural prob 
Joma i one of rural efBcrncy and rural welfare and thse m torn 
are two aspects of the same problem. This ue from the new 
“Sige of he Commins om Comey Lit, Sores wl Wien Compe, 
Ng Yo oe pose 
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posnt net oply of sentonent, which holds that there can be no 
effcency sf people's fives are not wbolesome and happy, but also 
of practialty, for maximum progactuon cafsot be stained with: 
out ficiency. Regardless of whether rural efboeery ix measured 
1 terms of prodsctos or of farm life st conshrutea a problem of 
concern to the nation a3 well as to the agriculeral population 
elf 

“The frequent we of the word welfare sn connection with “up- 
life" oe “charity” program as 10 some extent robbed st of is 
wider significance, but as uxed in thas section, 3¢ 15 not mended. 
to wgmfy ether charsty or sentionntal pit, bu to represent all 
the good things of hfe for which ealghtcoed peopie sve Surely 
am thts tense there 18a problem of rural welfare, for rural people, 
Inke everyone elte, ate struggling to parucipate in these ood 
things, aod ance desrable dngs are to be had from all over the 
arth and fram people other than themselves, as well ax from 
their owa neighbortood and community Ife, the enuence of the 
farmers” welfare problem is how to establish the necessary wider 
contacts with others, draw fram these sources, and develop ther 
Thome wd community Ife 

‘The Attainment of the Good Things af Life—Are these 
desirable things to be found only in the city? Although rural 
people asa whole would strongly resent an aficmative answer 10 
this question, it cannot be denied that thousands of them have 
raved permanently to the ty, and other enlioas travel countless 
tiles each week between their farm homes and nearby towns to 
shops vit, and azmuse themselves. Far from criveizang those rural 
people whose efficient organuation of their work ayes them 
Jeesuce for these thongs, we wish fo raise the qucsion of whether 
the farmer ean and should develop un the open country the facil 
ties, institutions and agencies for satsfying his lestmate desi 
for these modern conveniences Jt is up to him, ax part of his 
problem of raral welfare, to dene whcther all of his nests and 
desires can be thas sutised. Js it piyswally posble to supply 
‘these failies sn the open country? Te it desirable to duplicate 
at far hogber cost the machinery necessary for them and wich 
{in already available im practically every city? He has another ater- 
ative: © combine the faciliues ofered him by town and cy 
with those which are inherent ix bis farm exeiromment or which, 
can bert be developed i the oper country. There can be 20 ob- 
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jection to this later procedre, last of al by the farmer, for 
hhe i already following & The open cosntry i his t0 own, the 
town is hie to use aa he sees ft, and bis welfare depends on the 
ficency with which he uses both of them co produce the wfili- 
fben which wil satisfy the legitimate detues of fos moder hfe 

‘The Increase in Outside Contacta—As has already been 
stated, the relative solanon of country people more neatly an 
{dex of all raral social probleme than any other one thing” No 
slvilimtion has ever developed wn ssclaton, for it is by meant of 
comacts that human society. and the pecsonshty and character of 
the mdividuals composing it, develop, Opportunity for much cor 
tacts i afforded by travel and imerature, and thoee who enjoy 
auch contacts acquire a breadth of mind and of thuiang The 
pioneer husbandmas was devoid of opportunites for guch con: 
tacts; the modern farmer has developed many of them and wants 
more, and securing them is « part of tus welfare problem The 
‘modern mean of transportaion and communication have given 
Iris a taste of conmopaias lite in bringing him in contact wk 
the life of other people Throoyh these means he has learned what 
others are enjoying, and he 9 nware that his thare of thete ad- 
vantages is smaller than that of other sections of the population, 

‘Tne Hiimination of Stubifying Factors tn the Rural Kawi. 
ronment~—Rural life at, for the mott part. lappy and buoyent, 
lived im the outof-doort m contact wits and stimulated direct) 
by nature. From childhood to old age the rural dweller probably 
cenjoyu greater personal freedom than say other dividual in 
fmedern civiization. His life it not restricted mechanically —he 
1 not subject to the abeoiste and minste routine machine process 
‘of the factory. oF 10 its smoke and din, nor it he forced to hve 
fn the congestion of the city slums. Buc thi does not sty that 
there ure pot forces ad factors ix his environsoent which trad £0 
stukify his fe and, mn some cases, acinlly harm hora 

‘As has been anid, the farmer works dizect with nature, but he 
tua to take it a8 he nds st. He does not level the hls oF fl the 
valleys or bridge the cresks and rivers on his farm, on the con- 
‘rary, he works over the hile and valleys as they are’ and, indeed, 
‘he aat preserve the extural formation of the land if i i 0 ge 
the maximum yield. His materials for production are sot peo- 
‘ided for him a3 are Ghose of the factory worker: many of bit 
tools cannot be completely mechanized, which means that he mort 
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exert physical strength i using them. The severity of the climate 
and season onder which he is often compelled to work cannot be 
lemenad by regulsnos by arafical ght tnd heat, as mia in fac- 
tories and other szban industries All of these deznand from im 
very exacting adjustments to the forces of natire, and the result 
4s the exact opponte of the exaltation which normally comes from 
the stimolaton and besuties of outdoor fe’ These ar the wlti- 
fying influences of rature—forces uo inherent in the process of 
faraung that they cannot be chminated, but which the farmer 
rant seek to decrease by the effcrent organization of bls farm 
and the wider use of machinery and modera farming technologyes, 

"A. proper appreciation and understanding of the peychological 
effets of beter adjustments to and better use of physical envifon- 
nest oferta part of the dalton to this problem. This can be 
achieved through making poesible for the farmer a certain ansount 
of relief fram his work: he must have some lewure in whuch 
opportunities and facilites are available for reading and other 
educational and cultural parwalts, for recreation and for associe- 
tion with others, Children must not be subjected to these stulti'y- 
ang forees too early or too constantly, and farm work should be 
430 organized as to make it vonecewary for women to share in 
the actual farming in addition to ther already too arduous house- 
Ino tasks 

‘Ths Proton of the Standard of Living-—The sandard of 
living is the yardstick by winch are measured the efficiency and 
wellare of an individes! ora social group. Bat it seems impousible 
to same people to determine what constittes a satinfucory and 
‘adequate standard, since individes! desires vary so greatly due 
‘to the various eviconmests which influence ther. However, there 
atv cytain needs~food, datbing, shelter, heath, education, ecl- 
ion, recreation, and contacts with others—which must be recoK™ 
ited us necessary to life if itis to be worth living. The amount 
Or degree of these ewentuls may vary according to individual 
‘needs and exvizonments but if a2y one of them is entirdyabeect, 
the life of the individual cannot be said to be complete. 

“The solution of vse rural welfare problem means not only the 
presaice of faites by which the farmer can secure these exes 
tials, bat bis realization of their worth to him and the consequent 
awakening of a desire far thexs. Since Iter chapters of this book, 
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are devoted to the varocs individual semeats of the standard of 
livag, a more thorough treatment wil st be given a dia pom, 


‘Tae Paosumw or Ruzat Eericiexey 

From the National Point of View—A democracy, 
other forms of government, demands for 1 
coed citzensbip of the part of all its menbers 
agree of sympathy with and appreciation of mterex 
their cwn—a knowledge of and interest in national, state, and 
local aftirs The nation has a further concern in the Ite and 
ccomplshments of sts poplation, for it wants wo be aesured 
that each section is cently performang xe share of work Al 
though this does 20tizply that our country is tsSomaste ruthe 
ieraly drvving ite people at the top apeed of production regardless 
of the consequences, it must, nevertheless, take a keen wntereat im 
thew producuve eficency It is perfectly legitimate, therefore, 
to rae the queation as 9 whether the living condstons of any 
setion of the popelaton are wach as to handicap efficient etzen- 

ip and nabona) witty, regardless of whether st us the city 
slum, the urban lewure elas, or the farm population which 1 
tinder comideration. 

‘The United States is, and will contiaue to be, fundamentally 
an agricultural nation, regardless of whether the major portion 
‘of i people contmars to Ive on farms and whether our national 
wealth fs eeasared se termu of farm products of of the products of 
‘thove vadumies winch could not be mamtazned without our farms 
Te was not until a toe of criss Ike the World War, with sts 
accompanying need for great quanttiee of food and raw mate 
lal, hat the country an a whole eecgnized that farming 18 one 
of our great epecialzed mdustris, Previous to this time, national 
attention and eacouragement had been given to manufacturing 
and the transpornason industries it far greater degree than 16 
agricatture. The great need for eficent farm production, 19 uni~ 
‘yermlly rexpooded to by our farmers durmmg the Wr, did more 
to develop national concern regarding farm cfxiensy than any 
ctber previews occurrence, and the period of agricubsiral depret- 
son which has bees almost continuous since 192t has donc even 
snore in this conection thas did the agriedtural prosperity of 
9:4 10 1920. “Farm reef has been a problem of national scope 
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forthe past decade, and itis probsbly safe to say vat rural of- 
cieney from a natenal ewpennt will never again be suet Srom 
‘this country’s thought and programs 

‘Fram the Farsiers Poitt of View—Although in times of 
national ses, such ai preveled dunng the World War, st 13 
‘atutal that the farmer sald meanare is fieency in tera of 
he nation and even of the world, he cannot be expected (9 cary 
‘on is enterprise under euch altriste ts during periods of 
falling prices and when national and world conditions are more 
or fe normal From the farm's viewpoint, efioency rust be 
smeaoured wn terms which apply directly to is far, his fami 
td his commundy, if thee teams are t0 be stim whic wil 
‘age hin to greater eBore For fom the prem of efieney 











‘one of adjustment to his ours immediate physical and soctal en 
iron, and he measares bis eSicency by whether he is mal 
dng success of faring and meastring up tothe general sland: 
fdr of agncutaral economy Hie wlso comers his fly ad 
community life, fer be wants to know whether any pathologral 
condiiora which may be present are caused by. faulty methods 
of 





rmiing or by poor community faciitles Furthermore, he 
eee that his contacta with the busnens enterprines of the city 
Ihave a direct bearing on the adequacy and efhcency of tos hfe, 
and if these are harmful or unmbolegore, he will consider that 
thie undveates apricaltural ineficieney. As hae already been sad, 
tna horizon ia now expanded ntl his problem ef effcvency it~ 
cludes large groupe of farmers—in some caves, every farmer in 
the country Me bas to a degree become dass consoous, and 18 
Inerested not only in whether be himself is following x definite 
rogram of improvement and advancement, but also in whether 
farmers axa whole have such a program His measure of eficiency 
fs thus no longer stabs, for he is concerned with the increasing 
future success of his own venture and of agneultore sed 

‘Even though this point of view is tomewhat tinged with welf- 
lates, it is one of the mont sigmficant factors of the rural probe 
lens, for it indicates that che farmer humucf is Ieenly contcions 
of his awn problems: and, in fact, some of the significant resolls 
‘to which this thought for the futare and the consequent pro” 
resive measutey of efficency have led may be anid to conetitute 
the mature of the surat problem. The modem farmer is looking 
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40 therbetter use of bis si, to the breeding of better plants and 
animals; and 20 the chenimation of pests and parasite, all of which 
not only lead to more eficient farming but make the nation a 
siore powerful agricalzaral weit and farnsh the world a greater 
amount of foodstuffs and olser raw materials The roechasiza- 
ton of agriculture ‘made it possibie for an ever grow- 
{ng national population to be supported, a Une same time increas 
ing the efficiency of farm work and making it more pleasant, nd 
the farmer is ooking to the wider use of farm machinery. He 
nterented in learning berer business methods end in creating 
more ficient market and exchange relationships —meanares 
which not only are progressive x2 far as his own efficiency 38 
onerrned, bat which will undoubtedly eleninate much of the 
‘waste which has in the past bees attached to these processes, 

Finally, roral efficiency must be measured by the criteria of 
whether farming 1s x real profession instead of merely an oxen 
pation, and whether the farmer is wofcrently suocestful and broad- 
rrunded ¢o be planning for a beter home, « better schoo, a beter 
church, beter means of transportation and cammumiation, beter 
‘neath conditions, better recreation facilites, greater opportumty 

octal contact, higher moral ideals, and a beter commanty 

1ife in all ofits varied phases 

‘The Infiuence of Farmaing on Other Nation-wide Occupa- 
ons—The growing wtereat sn farming on the part of other 
Jndurtres and. cecupations mdicates beyond question how thor- 
oughly agrienture is woven into all of buses, although this 
Interest ia oft mnerpreted by the farmer soley as an attempt to 
fix the prices for his produce. However valid Ins poution on thie 
point may be, other burmese enterprises are forced to include 
agriculture in ther busmess caleuluons, end from ths xt follows 
that these other businesses cannot be omatted from any considera 
tion of the nature ef the rural probe 

‘Nothing is more foolah dues to consider the rural problem as 
«8 ssagie simple probiem. The destiny of a rer) population of 
‘over ffty millions and the future of our maton rest far more spon 
the growing consciousness ofits importance, is thorough analy- 
, and a deliberate attempt at its solution, then upon the count: 
Jess other problems to which-students of tociety, stateeren, and 
the generat public have given serious attention. 
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CHAPTER IT 


‘THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN 
‘RURAL LIFE 


Baar Survey or Ruaay Liz mx rms Vamous Sracts 
‘All Peoples Formerly Rural—White the oft repested state 
rent that “tarming beexme an occupation the day Ife on earth 
‘began va not true, itu trae that at one time all peoples and all 
society were rural, bat between that day and this centuries have 
pamed and x treméndoos change has takes place 
For maity ages the human race carried on «ts whole Wife in the 
open epaces a.nd forests Some—and probably al—peoples lived 
Jn eribal groupe and in many cases In what may be called villages, 
tht there were 0 cities ax we know them today. These peoples 
depended for the necesities of life directly upon the natural re- 
sources—the plants, animals and fish foand in the areas over 
which they wandered or it which they settled temporarily 
‘Aczordhag to N. SB Gras, the four stages in the evolution of 
agricubural civilization are” “collections! economy,” “eultural 
nemadie economy," “ttied village ecomomy," and “town econ 
omy." In addition to these four, ie gives two other stages, 
“metropolitan economy.” and “ational economy.” of which age 
caltore is of course @ part, But not the predominating feature, 
ic ts in the Sree four. Any adequate description of the diferent 
‘ypes of economy, 10 called, mast cover not only the means by 
sthich people got their living, but also the type of lite they inved 
and the forms of social organization which preniled anwong 
them. A brief résumé of each of these stages wall show the tre- 
rmendous transition which bas taken plore in agneulture, and 
consequently in rural Tfe, from the day when agriiture, if it 
nay be 40 named, conated of seketing and steuring food sup 
plies from nature's gifts—the stage of collerive economy of 
RN SB: A Base ot Act FS. Crt Comer, New 
‘Yor as, ao 
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direct appeoprianore-to the day when st ss dominated by a price 
and market regime acd the consideration of tarifs and anter- 
‘aaponal (rade, Aliough all proples were atone trae inthe sage 
of collective economy, all the farmers in our westera crilzabe, 
Sand maay in the eatten, ate cow lrg under metropolitan and 
saviona! economy 

‘Cuhoral Stages of Agricultural Civilization —in the firs 
stage, colechonal economy, mam was in x primate state, directly 
dependent upon nature, since he was withoat domesticated plants 
(or animals Tn order to obtain food be was compelled to go where 
te could find roote and bernes and wild ammals and fh ‘This 
Ife has been described as oe of "hunting and fching.” and, 
Gras says, 31 “bore teruble immediacy” for thote who lived i 
1 om nt aly moreno feng he hse wt of 
‘organization, but it f ty of any permanent 
Beta ee a Fc ok ry 
what we call evilzation At ths stage all che people were open- 
country dwellers, bvang in groups in what may be called villages 
daring the winter season and breaking pinto sell nits dr 
the hunting and fishing seasons. They had practically no tools 
‘except the bow and arrow, and no cother except the shins of 
aomals, they made crade‘attempts at household arrangement, 
‘but they had no need for monty or ther media of exchange and 
consequently #0 standardized set of economnc values. They were 
‘evearures of mature even roore than domestic ansratls are todoy 

However, the later stages of eclleehonal economy saw some 
progres 0 the ves of these people, fora differentiation of labor, 
based on sex, atone, the men hunting and fighting and the women 
reanng the young. toe men working with metals and leather and 
the wornen malang erode textes Barter, the direct exchange of 
‘one commodity for another, iskewnse arose, first between mdi= 
viduals and later between clans, to contin, becoming more spe 
alse bot stil employing 20 common medium of exhange, 
through the next stage of agricaitural evoltion 

‘When people found that plenta and animals coutd be domesti- 
cated, they emeered the stage of autora! somodic eronowy 
‘Whereas an the preseding sage the only way they could provide 
for the future was to sioce supplies of raw food, they now became 
frusbandmen of plants and anivais and could cous guarantee their 
food supply As these new acivies played a larger and larger 
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part, their bfe became leas nomadic, and family and tribal hfe 
‘became more highly organized because of the nezeity of caring 
for the herds and gardens. Even #0, st should be semenbered 
‘that to a great extent hey were so] nomads and hunters 

“The period of seted eaiage economy followed after many age, 
when breading, cultivation and some degree of aol culture had 
‘een developed sufficiently 19 male wt posible for clans and tribes 
10 settle permanently in one geograpine area. In thie stage NOt 
‘only was the abode relatively more permanent, bit the social or- 
{panuuation became rouch more complex. 1 is generally accepted 
‘hat each auch setlement—or vilage—was composed of a kine 
ship group oF clan, as bad bern the case to some extent in the 
nomadic culture wage 

‘Barter was abil the only method of trade, but it had become 
organized with the extablshment of defrte places and definite 
‘timer for carrying on trade—the village markets However, the 
commodities thernelves were sll exchanged between indrvidual, 
‘common mediurs of exchange being as yet unkown. 

‘The exact date of the earliest settements under this economy 
is not lzrown, but it js belived that they were 12 existence ™m 

, Babylonia, and China several thousands of years before 
‘Christ! The date of the earbest setvement of out Teutonic an- 
ceuory must have been roach later, for Tactss, wating of Ure 
2 ate a aD yay tt wel known dat none of te Gr 
yuan nations wohabrt cites or even admit of contiguous settlement 
‘They dwell scattered and separate, a6 a spring. a meadow, or 1 
grove may chance to ravite them Some of the Indians found 
by the discoverers of America were living under settled vilage 
‘exonoaty, as act sonae Arab tribes even today. 

‘Tour economy arose when labor had become speciahed ax 
‘between the country and the more densely settled areas, and when 
‘ade, which had accordingly arisen Between distant pont, becarae 
sufficiently important to infience the location of settlements, 
‘Goods had to be shipped and transportation facies had dhere- 
fore to be developed. These were at first purely natural—rivert 
and tzeume and Inter roogh trails—and setvements which had 
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been made i suck favorable locations soon grew into towns 
‘Thus the purely agriculvaral-setlemests became differentiated 
{rom the towns, and there developed a mutual dependence of these 
two relatively independent groups, whereas in the setied village 
cconomy the village residest was not even relatively independent 
of the farmer, for he was hieaself the farmer. 

Certain of these towns became cities, adding industry tot 
itherto purely commercial fonctions; and in addition to acting 
4s middle man, #0 10 speak, in Bandting the farmer's produce, 
they auuoed the refining and manufacturing of agneuitural and 
‘other produce. Metropotton economy arose when certam ities 
‘became powerful enough to dominate whole setuons, overstadow- 
ing the smaller nearby tows and cies, and through their market 
fractions indvencing large areas In the erly days of ths stage 
most of the great ractropolises were seaports, like New York City 
and Liverpool, but later great inland clties—tuch as Chieago, 
Denver, Omaha, Detvout, St Lows and Dallas in the United 
Stutes—iocated on rivers or lakes and with vast agriedtural 
hinterlands, grew to be metropolises 

‘The following have been mencioned as some of the changer 
which have come in with metropolitan economy 

“The artan trader ot petty merchant of town econamy ww hie 
well sabordieted to the man of bg business « 

‘Towas remained to perform commer, idkintral and cular! 
servicer far the couetry round ther, bat tows eoouecy use 

Tn the town stage, storage bad been is the funds of artisan, 
retnlete and whalers in the town ise ead of cultivators fa the 
county. In the metropolitan penod there arose aperiahzed werehouse- 
sen who tared not ony for ther own sccowat bat for others at 30 
suck per buch, barrel, or bandred-weight 

Commsoo earners arose to do the work. formecy performed by 
farmer of by trade ««« 

It has Drought haz (the farmer) foto compesitve relations with 
faze in tow om ration and fa rasy eter Porta ef the orld. « » 

"When vilage ecosamy had given way ta town economy, the cul= 
‘ivator of the sit was forced fo term his eyes away from bis abode 
1 4 near-by town where be bought bit mopptes, scl fa sarlan, 
and received news and dean. Then mezopobian econezsy exablahed 
an even Frese and gearrally more diame cxiter. The farmer was 
ftow eves more reziote from tre wis! paint of amzarial ad curural 
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afturs Hie satoeénavon wo the mechansm, wich he could Yardy 
tow mans abot, was greater han eve. 

Gras’ asifcation gives an accepabie brief survey of rural 
rte evolution and developnest, and interes the differentiation 
Termes thent However, the city and the ruzal sbcions have 
seldom been comple separated, and they are even fsb 30 0 
‘his couery today From the early sexadic eure to the modem 
tuettopoitan economy the ular population throughout dhe world 
fhas tended fo increase at the expease of the rural, and with this 

‘in population ha come a change in rafal organization and 
colere 





Rusat Lire ov Ancimsr Toate 

tts quite impossible and of course wnvesestary for our pur 
oes, to give a complete picture of the fife of the earliest peoples 
ff the human race, furthermore. what is known has been gath- 
cred from sources which tell practically nothing of ther agn- 
cute, much less of thesr rural hfe: The artifacts of the Old 
and New Stone Ages and the early Metal Ages are dhefly war 
and hunting lmplessents ‘The few facts which are known regard- 
ang the primtive agnculturute eat to the bebe that for many 
‘ages actuak cultivation was carried on with wooden implements 
which naturally penhed with tune Although some traces of 8 
crude art have been found, the usttutions and customs of the 
‘people themacives cam of course be known only when there has 
developed some lasong form of parmung or writing by means of 
which traditions can be transmitted from one generatvon to 
ther, In addition to the searesty of the rater available regard- 
sng these early peoples isthe face thst ws only resent) that fit= 
foniaas have sought to add to therr chronicles of dynasties and 
wars the stones of the day-by-day life of the rere and the mak- 
crs of wars, they have beer much less concerned wth—and able 
1 find out about—the life of the masses stho were not of a high 
enough rank to be elther rlert or leaders of wars 

‘The roughly chronological classification of raral peoples given 
by Hobhowse, Wheeler and Ginsberg serves es a naggestive index: 
‘0 the ong and varied hustory of rerel fe. “(z) Lowest Humers, 
(2) Higher Hunters, (3) Lowest Agncaitural, (4) Lowest Pas" 
Tons M S.B.9? ot. c 
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foral, (5) Higher Agnentral, (6) Higher Panoral, (7) Soll 
Hligher Agriudteral ™ 

‘We shall for rwo reasoms lime out aurvey to the raral life of 
only such peoples as may be sand to be antecedents of western 
coviluabon, fist, beauve ti ehrough thi ane of culeural evola- 
‘bon that oar own ermlzsanon has come, and, second, becatse ti 
regarding these peoples that the most exact and detailed snforma- 
‘won ia available. Breasted says. 


No dated puce of metal found so China can be placed eather thas 
shout 1200 2.6, that i, ame 3000 years atee thas im Egypt AS For 
santing, thee v no serving docursent writen wn Chinese which can 
‘be dated earlier than about the Bfteenth cemary BC, or tame 2300 
years iter than sm Bgype No Smatopsn of reputricn now beteves 
‘that Clunese emlisabon developed cari than that of Weatern An 
and Egypt Moreover, valuable and mptractve as Chonese evils 
‘eon unvdoubeedly was’ and sulla, was geographrally so remote 
that, as we bave already andseated, st bad no direct connection wth 
the main tream of evilired development of whoch we of the west 
are x pare The same we true of Toda, whoue cate later thas tbat 
fof China On the other Rand, loth caltures received, great metas 
fromthe west. # 


‘Tho Egyptians —Somethmg of the story of Egypt it known 
ay far back as the Early Stone Age. for even before the Metal 
‘Agee the farmers of the Nile Valley were raising wheat and 
‘atley, and as early as 4000 vc they were waterng thar grain 
sod flax feds by means of irgation. Qf akmoet equal statun with 
Re, the sun god, was Onis, god of the Nile and of agtcutural 
fertility.” 

“The total organization in Egypt in the Pyramid Age was af- 
parently one of esate and village economy, and the pietare-wnting 
‘which has been found in the ancient tombs gives a fairly complete 
pierre of a great esate In describing one of these ancient pint 
ings, Breasted says: “These people in the gayly painted pecture of 
the market place on the chapel watl were the common folk of 
Egypt in the Pyramid Age. Some of them were free men, fol- 
fowing their own business or indastry Others were slaves, work 
“Hiei Gaabere. M. Th, Meter Cole ond 
"Sonic Peoples, Capen sng Hah ovten, 175 
“franad 7H The Cow! of, melamine Harper & Brain, New 
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ing the fields on the speaicatites, Neither of these burrbie lates 
‘owned any land. Over thom were the landowners, the Pharaoh 
and hia great lords and ofSeials 2 

‘The enate was an almost completely sef-rostaining economic 
and socal unit; i¢ was the marketplace as well as the place where 
tam materiale were produced and to some extent refined. At ita 
head war a Jord or nobleman, and there were craftsmen of all 
inds—amiths, potter, glass makers, weaver cabinet makers, 
tnd tillers of the cal Each village wat ruled by a local chieftain 
from whors the peasants obtained their smgation rights and 12 
‘whom hey paid taxes 12 the form of farm and other products 
‘This form of organization scems to have persisted, for the ot~ 
(annation found among these people in the feads] age of Egypt, 
which fad become well esablched by 2000 8 ¢, wan apparently 
‘ery sinlar to that of the great estas 
“The next period was that of the famous Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings ‘The civilization which these sevaders of unkown origin 
‘brought with them was apparently pastoral, Dut it mingled with 
that wendy present and became an agueuitural and industrial 
ivilization just as that of the Pyramid Age before it had been, 
‘The Shepherd Kings brought with them a domesticated animal, 
the horse, and probably expanded xaimal husbandry and the 
‘zeupations which go with it 

Herodotus elaired that there were as many as 20,000 populous 
cities in Egypt during the reign of Amass, about 1500 3c” 
‘Wilkinion quotes Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo and Plato on the 
social clauses of the period of later Egypuan civihaation,” and 
Plato drvided society into the fllowing tx claves, or castes, each 
apparently differing sharply in social status’ priests, artifice, 
shepherds, huntsmen, husbandmen, and soldiers, but there it 
Tittle knows of the actu life of these different cusses, Accord: 
ing to Wilkinson, “Though the lower cases of the people peat 
tohave been contented with their condition, there is no evidence of 
theie having participated in the affuence enjoyed by the higher 
orders... The degrading custom of bowing before thote in 
authority argues that they were subject 10 sevese discipline ancl 
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punsthment, though doubtless oaly wimuninered according 10 
ules of jestice” Herodatas us kas authoraty for the faet that che 
shepherds, whose daughters were not permed to purty outside 
Of thelr own class, were the lowest case, whule the swincherds, 
who were considered inpare, coud not enter the 

‘The Babylociens, Assyrians, Chakdeans, Persiana and He- 
brews. —Althaugh all of ths group was undosbtedly atone time 
Purely nomadic, eventually they beame sete agricuttral peo 
ples, The Babylonians developed srriganon and exallgrasn farri~ 
Ing is the Tigris and Euphrates Valleys, Much tight has been 
‘thrown upon the social orgasumanon of thus people by the laws 
‘9f Hammurapi (2067-2005 8 ¢ ), for from: them cas be deed 
‘he fact dhat there exsted r= Bubylonsa something. approachi 
4 feudal syst, with overseers, tax gatherers, and classes sunilat 
to those un any oligarchic society. However, Hamnmarapi, al- 
though of desert organ, was fundamentally a merchant prince, 
tnd a toch he was typical of the upper class of the Bubyloruan 
Empire, most of whom were merchants rather than. farmers 

‘Agriculture was far wore dominant m Aseyna, trade and m- 
dustry playing tach a minor rie that during the period of Asiym 
ran axcendaney under Sargon II and Sennacher, foreign sal 
had (0 be depended on for theit industies and art, However, 
practically nothing is known of the Ife and social organization 
fof the country population of this predominantly rural and rich 
agricultural area, and even less is known of that of Chaldea. 

‘Persia's national history begen. wth nomadic shepherds, but 
her people, diferent from the others thus far discusted, came 
not from Arabia and the sosth but from the granands of the 
rworth—they were the Indo-Europeans, from whom sprang a large 
portion of our later European peoples. Although they were pri 
matily abepherds, they became agricsturalisty, due in no. small 
way t0 the use of the horee which they tad already dometicated, 
‘They had 20 art or literature, and at this stage would without 
doubt be cussed in: Hothouse, Wheeler and Ginaberg’s third class 
‘of rum people, the “lowest agricultural” Although litle is 
‘known of the life of those who actully titled the sor the family 
{group was the highest socal rst, aichoogh the fact Ghat they were 
al followers of Zoroaster served to give some degree of unity to 
the people as a whole. Under Darius (521-485 5.) the small 
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lantholder peactleally disappeared, all the lands being divided 
among powerful noblemen sho ruled ax fexdal lards treer the 
ing 

‘There is a great dea! of information regarding the Hebrews 
in the Old Testament alone, this has been increased betauoe of 
the fact that western historians have hed « peculiar jnterest 
covering everything possible about these partiewar people A 
‘hough the Hebrews were at one time nomads, it 6 as sem- 
omache shepherds and, later, xx sete sgriculturaits, that we 
best know them Abrahars, Isaac, Jeoob, Jobeph, Saul and 
David, according to the Old Testaroent, were sbepherds who ved 
approximately sometione during the pervod from 1400 to 1000 
8, and even as iat a6 about 750 3.c, Elijah and Arnow were 
tending Rocks David's son Solomon was 1 trader, und Fstieh, 
‘who live tbout 700 ac, was & Sty prince. 

During the named wl cao ids of Hebe hi 
\ory, and remaining for many generations following, the tlan was 
the Unit of social organcaation, exch howssbold largely conettut- 
ing & patriarchal sociey of 4 own, There were thive claves of 
‘ural Hebrew people; at the head of each household was the baa, 
fo patriarch, the oldcat male. He was set apart from the other 
rmambers of hus household; he might, and often di, have more 
than one wife, but neither wife nor children were in any sense 
equal. He was the landed proprietor and one of the Elders 
‘The second class comprised the wives and children; they were the 
cormman people, the tiles of the sol, tenders of the wine prea, 
and the shepherds. The slaves constituted the third das, ahough 
Gey were often in a sense members of the household holding 
responsible postiona™ I¢ was poriible in some caves for a dave 
to become econonucaly ‘ead be was entitled by lave 
te purchase hu freedom. * 

‘After the Hebrews entered Canaan and became a settled pate 
‘orl and agricultural people, there arose the institution of peivare 
roperty, chiefy in lends and sieves, which becume wideaprecd; 
and pastoral villages grew wp, from which these people went fort, 
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to work ux the elds by day and vo which they returned at might ™ 
During the whole penod of Heicew national existence thert 
never developed a css which was ether purely merchant or purely 
laboring, the former fusscuos was carried on by the dan leaders 
‘themselves, and labor was secured from members of the howse- 
bold and from slaves. As Walls says, “From first to fast, sonety 
was conceived only as. brotherhood group” and he exighe have 
added that, eithouigh we know comparaiely Isle of the actoal 
lite of the Hebrew comenunity, we do know that i¢ was ts thor- 
fonghly dommated hy agriculture and ideals of rural life as any 
the world has known 

Rural Life in Grovoe—Very ile is known of the rural hfe 
for agriculture af snecent Greece for the Inerature of the period 

ttle direct information. The Roman historia, Varro, sated 
was necessary for bim to study from forty to flty Greek 
vwoters in preparing his work. The Homere poems indicate that 
ia the strictest sense the Acheans were pastoral rather than agrie 
cultural, athough sorve cultivation of plants seems to have been 
practiced Neverthelew, enough is known to make it ponible to 
Same what stay be called the diferent sages of rural hfe a 
‘Greek history. The frtt was the pesiod of the nemads, an Indo- 
Buropen group of tribesmen who came dows the Danube Basin, 
driving their flocks before them and bringing with them their 
Torse-drwven cats, and who, berween 2000 and 1000 #€ , prat- 
rally dispticed or absorbed the Aigtan peocles who were already 
‘there, These nomads were organized on a tribal bass, But below 
the tribes were more intimate faxily gromps, “brotherhoods "* 
‘Their governmental organization was simple, and their sci or- 
sariration almost cortpletely democratic, the only ones who held 
‘nything appreaching 1 supesior status being the Elders, who 
formed x “coun” in periods of erisis. 

Between 1000 and 600 2c. these Greek shepherds gradually 
began to cultivate the land Settling in tribal groups as chey nati- 
‘ally did, exch suth setlement formed the nucievs of an apncw 

‘The lend surrounding each vilage semained for a 

‘ie in tribal ownership, each farally drawing lots forthe portion 
Bee Boras of Solomon, oo stand I Seoul = 45 
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which it would cabtivate. Individual family ownership gradoally 
prevailed, some families nccordingly achieved a superior atalus, 
and petty kings began to arse. This concbination of agricultural 
villages and established kings was the foundation of she Gresk 
cirpstate. But the eplendor and magnifionce whick are umally 
associated with kings are lacking in these Greek kings; according, 
to Breasted, "For a long time even the dwellings of the Greck 
kings were usually hut simple farm houses of sun-dried brick, 





these kinge gradually adopted 2 mode of dress and type of Tife 
which were an index to the fact that trade and commerce had 
‘become dominant fa at least dhe large cty-tates. The Kings grew 
more powerful, and rich nobles arose who lide by litle became 
stronger than the Kings themselves. Peasants became burdened 
‘with debts and sold themes into slavery, or moved away from 
the land to find work in the growing cities, Corruption and the 
theft of land decarae almost as common as the piracy of mer- 
chants, and many an unfortunace landowner fed the country oF 
was 1cld into foreign slavery, Even ax late as Soloa's reforms 
(549 1c ), there were four classes is the population, the eablea 
‘elng at the top and the peasants folding the Jowest rank, 

‘Although a citizen of the Greek city-state was supposedly a 
andowner, the actual tilling of the soll was probably done directly 
Dy the nlaves. After quoting Herodotus as saying that the Greckn 
"hold the citizens who practiced trades and their children in less 
repute thas the rest, while they esteess as noble those who keep 
aloof from handicrafts, and expecially honor such as are given 
‘wholly to war.” Grant goes om to aay that “there was, of course, 
agrialture, the fist, greatest and among the Greeks the ost 
honorable of industry.” He adds, however, that “a thoroughly 
self-respecting: man could not harden his bands with the plow or 
the potter's whee." 

1 his book, A Day in OLE Athens, Davis paints an entrancing 
picture of county life arosnd Athens, depicting a port of plan 
tation or country estate which is probably typical of that time, 

Tid.» 2 
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‘The owner is a wealthy mn, and tas xn exterarre establishment; 
(te farm tildinge-—cnce wiuienesbed, ban oom for IME most part 
romerhas diry—vwander sway over 3 lange area. There are wie 
Courts, deep in pumsure, sarrounded ty bars; there are ses, hay= 
bows, otteiully doxed’ grannies, 22 ove presy x gran rill al 
Tongs of stables and folds, Lkzwac a huge seguarly shaped house 
wherein sre lodged the sutcerous lave end tired hep. ‘The gence 
Aenign of dos howe ms the sarc as of x cty bonse—tbe rooms opens 
tg upon an snes cor, but matrally a deneasons are amples wi 
(ample and pace 

Some eatates were even more elaborate than the one jut de- 
scribed, they were the thzines of gods and goddestes, and rome 
‘of them supported castles. Xenophon has described his own esate 
4 follow "This piece of ground Vis on the roed from Lacedae- 
‘mon to Olympia, about twenty stadia from the temple of Jupiter 
at Olympia. There are within the place groves and hills covered 
‘ith frces, adapted for the bresding of swone, goats, and horses, 
to that the beasts of the persons comung to the festival are amply 
supped with food Round the termple stzelf plated a. grove 
of culdvated tree, whatever fruits aze eatable im the diferent 
seasons" 

“However, there isle actual information concerning the real 
Iie of the average Greek to be gotten from the above descriptions 
‘of Athenian country exates, for although Esripedes, Aristophanes 
‘and even Plato speak highly of the occupation of agriculture st 
ig commerce, war, philosophy, art and athiencs for which the 
Grecks are chiely’praned Although, according to Grant, "No- 
where iw Greece was the great industry of agnculture thought 
unworthy of a freeman,” x was left to the slaves. who comprised 
from one-half to ethreeqoarters of the total population of the 
Greek eny-states One cats of Gretk slaves. was composed of 
formerly free farmers who voluntarily submitted themselves to 
slavery because of debt, and Solon's act in forgiving Sand debts 
‘would indicate thet the small-farmer aes was at that Lime prac 
tually crushed under mortgages iesued because of non-payment 
of taxes, The Greek slave enjoyed « higher stun and better 
‘weatment than the Reman; such Sasees a5 the Helots of Sparta 
wwere serfs who, if Plutarch can be beheved, were very badly 


Den, WS. A Dey in Old Atken, Aly wd Bacon, New York, 14, 
rset, Ansara, took ya 28 
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treated. Tt can be mfely sti, Rowever, dat dhe cura! poystation, 
fconsting as did praray of save, did no paciiatem the 
Culture wzuch made Percean Greece the envy of al tone That 
this crzation, pastoral und dosmcrati a iy begnnang, became 
industrial and ohgarchic, following the tenets prescribed by the 
laner until, aboot 3000 we, a "larger world engulfed she old 
Gee eitpaater™ 

"Raral Lite in Ancient Rome—In contra with the peoples 
dtucuseed penoaay. a grat deal imewn of rural hte in Rome, 
for nt only i Rome's general haory Known, bat the works of 
‘Varro, Cat, and other Reman writers have been preserved 4, 
Tether, there mtmach deaaled wnforaation soowt early Ror 
aman agriculture Moreover, there wat exteatve kgslton cone 
cerning lands, and some laws dealing with che various agricul- 
Coral chen 

"The ast majorty of the people of ancient Tal led on farm, 
and the chief snvestments of the wealthy class were in hand Both 
the patneans and the plebcans were land people he patricane’ 
fstateyronmng ito hundreds of aeren, andthe pleas hedge 
covatitatng only eval pos from one to four acres th extent 
ltaie more than gardens” Although the government owned eRe 
portion ofthe lind, the varius sections were tndouitedy 8 one 
Time clued by the trea which inkabited them, and 1 probe 
ae that the pledelans hod thes lend from Uae old tribal days 

(Gras divides Roman agricltre ito the following five pests 
(1) “the small cattwator,” (2) “the slave plantatzora,” (3) * 
tatate with ree tenant," (4) “the enate with sere tena 
Snd (3) “the development of the manor” A tet survey of 
these periods will provide a glimpse of the rural Ife of Rome at 
the various stages nie bistory 

"The frm period. that of te small callrtor, persisted to a 
areateror lem degre from about 00 to 200 ¥ Cand vara fe 
Atriog that time wan probably very mach lie any eter proneer 
fagnettarl life The cakivators ved im acateed dweings, and 
srere compelled by the goreramet to give mach of ther me 10 
Novice fn che arity When they were wt thar engaged in ntary 
Service, their hime was divided between cede farming, bunting 
ad fahing 

‘The origin of the slave lantanon, which deecioped semetne 

Gr BS Boek ck an 
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aster 200 x... was probably twofold fist, ut te laxge gran of 
land made by the government 1 seutore and noblemen, and, 
second, in the abuorptica by the wesksy of anal holdings whch 
were takes over to secafy debs contracted Jor the most part wale 
the small landholders were in llr sermee™ The anations 
where sometimes thomunds of acres a use, and on them developed 
‘the pretest slave syoers the work! as ever known. ‘The saver 
‘were foreygnera and, although they may have deen hogy ane 
Frnt Gresks or Gauls, hey were oteans in Reman souety hot 
Sands of them worked on the plantations ss gange 

Tt waa daring the prod of the save plastatvon that Pliny the 
to Cog, and Varro wed and wrote, and from ther writings 
‘We lear something of the eystem of farm organization and ta 
fgoment, and w tie about the character of teral society and the 
clasees winch composed. From these sume sourees we ke. also 
that many amall holdmgs sil existed daring ths period, for Calo 
rade plans for S6-uere and iga-acve farms, end Varro recone 
‘ended 120 acres au the acegtable tie for nn olive fara 

In Cato’ books it found advice given by him to the farmers 
‘of rather small etaes, and the following ae is statements of the 
duties oF oumers, overieers,howseheepera sn ond From “the 
ati” we can anfer not only the classes mto whach the people 
cp lee were ded, at ao the voc was of ec 

8. 

“Thase are the dunes of he oversee, He should maumtan dsc 
pine He shold see al the guarzels aang the bana af ny 6oe 
jn at (aut he shoaid admooeter the punhment He whould see that 
‘he Manda Keep bony ant sould vee at they do whe the master hat 
dered. He shold confine hs relnoas praces to church on Sm 
ay, ot to Bis own house. He shoal lend mooey t to man eabidden 
ty ne mare, what the master has Tan Be should elec Fast 
sp in the morning. he sbokd be the lotto gp to bed} and before 
be doe, he Sold see thatthe faz geen are lm and tat 20 
Tad ein ts owe bed and thatthe ck have been fod. Remeber 
thet while work iy sep expense go on = 

‘The houekeeper was subjed 10 the overeer, and might be 
sven to hum as wife by the owner Among fer duues were the 
Rann Farm Memorame~Tos Trenton of Com ng For, by 4 
sgiet Faroe, Toe aorts Company. Mew Yack oo, o Soa sete, 
Eos Gay BBs Apne, an 
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following: "[Teat} she be not given to wasteful habit; that she 
doer not goasip with the neighbors and other women. She abould 
iat receive visitors either inthe Kitehes or im her own quarter. 
She should not go out to paris, nor should ahe gad about. She 
should not practice religious observances, nor sbould she ask 
‘thers to dogo for her without permiswan of the master. Rex 
member that the master practices religion for the entire houne- 
hod™ 

‘There ie no detailed descerpion af the life ofthe slaves extant 
‘but in a section entitled “OF the Hands,” Cato gwer diretions 
forthe provisions for the seve, among others" 

“The flowing are custzary allowences (or food For the hands, 
four peck of meal for the wir, ad four and ooetalt for the 
seaomer For the overseer the hoetckeeper, the wagonc, the Shep 
bere three peck each For the slave, four pounds of bread forthe 
inte, but Wwhen thay begin Wo eatovate the vines ts 1 Yo sncrease 
10 five ponds anti the fg ae rp then etara to four pounds 

‘Sve the windfall olives ay uch as pore as reer for the 
nde. Later set aude each ofthe pe fives a8 wil lr the least 
cal When the olives ae all xen, ove chert ib, picker and vanegr, 
‘Gre peck of salt pee ann ie eng or each band 

“Aow each hand smock and acai every eter Jar As often at 
yom snve out  smcck or con to sxyone tke pte old one, v0 that 
ape can be made out of A pais of ay wocdn shox should be 
lowed every other year! 

1 should be remembered that Cato was not describing condi 
tons as they exited om arge estates, much Jess those os slave 
plantations Varro goes into greater detail about the star and 
We of the slaves, snd it is apparent from Bis wi 
‘were treated very much ike livestoek!” The numero 
volts, such as the ane led by Spactarss, the Thracian slave, ako 
lend to the bale thatthe [ie of thee plantation slaves, cxptored 
in wars with other countries, generally branded, often working 
thained together, and sometimes forced to remain in the open with 

ithout food and sheker being provided for them, 
swan iti if any, Detter than that af the galley alsven™ 
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During the entice slave plantation period, which continued 
to about 3. 1, the hfe of the Roman rural poople undoubtedly 
consttied a syater of culture or society toa smaller extent thant 
[atalmoat any other time or in the ease of any cdhes similar umber 
(of agnesitural workers in any other country 

‘The next period, chat of the erfate wah free tenants, which 
began about the time of the birth af Crist and lasted for about 
two centuries, saw the development of « quite different rural 
scaaty ia Rome. eis trae that mary of the old slave plantations 
‘were tll n existence, and there were stil waxy small ealtvator’, 
‘but the characteristic ype of farm orgamuation wat that of the 
Inge esate farmed by free tants. The slave system had gradu 
ally given way, de both to the decrease in the wars which were 
ther source of supply, to the mereasing cost of snvestments an 
slaves, and to the change in the system of farming ™ 

1 was danng this period that Rome developed her commerce 
to us ghest point, ard enjoyed her greatest wealth The ow 
Of the rural mansions and villas would correspond to the "our 
(ry gentlemen” of today, and their homes were apparently far 
more palatal thar those of the lave plantation owners had been 
Some of the estates were operated very touch lke plantaboos, but 
fon others the tenants paid a certain sum ax rent, being free in 
‘both person and tenure The farming on stil other of these ex 
tnten was apparently operated by contractors from the cites who 
ceroployed slave gangs for the actual work. Many of the tenant 
families hved on the same estate for many generations, and. 
although st is probable that the rural hfe of this penod did not 
Affe greatly from that of the precedme period andthe one which 
followed thin, hte 1 known of the actual nature of rura society 
deyond the faets presented here 

By about 4D. 200, the estates had once again grown into Ig 
hhokdigs, and the lenante were agatn losing their freedom, bee 
coming serfs. who were hound to the soil they cultivated, instead 
‘of slaves asim the past. This isthe period which Gras ealls the 
state wth serile tenants, The foe tenant, acting the pretechon 
of thete powerful landowners, apparently traded their freedom 
for this protection, those who. were stil daves were given a 
ddegres of freedoms in order that they and the former free tenants 
might work togecher in large mumbers on the estates a5 a homo- 
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geneocs group The governors, the mulitary kaders, and the 
‘Church sagporied thos new order of evens, and under Constan- 
tine the msututon of serfdom was wrsten Into. hor 

‘Gras inclines 10 the opine that thes penod of Roman agricul= 
tural development was due chielly to the decline of town and 
village economy, which could nae resist he decline m trade and 
the encraathment of the Barbanass Consequently, the people 
svught economic securty through agneuitert, 294, to provide 
tha seeuny, sural socety was orgaraned on the basis Of elle 
suficient popclation and agricultural i, 

‘The fifth and final sage of Roman agnesitural development 
was the development of the manor “As we sll see Inter In the 
discussion of the Europemn manor. the maser was the matt slf- 
sfclnt unt of ruval society the wer'd has ever Known Under 
the marerial system the serfs were sb! permed 0 farm et 
cown sal plots, bu they were algo compelled (0 give a certain 
amount of their ume to eulavatsg the landird's own farm from 
‘which fis household establishment was mastaced 

“Although, as has been seen, rch wt kagien regarding Reman 
agricaltare, the vaformation on the everyéay life of Bie rural in- 
dividual and communcy is meager, and we avout therefore draw 
largely on our mmagnation and out powers of deduction to secure 
such of u pectre of &. Tradston fag i thatthe falare of agri 
cuitare is duty respensitie fer the fall of the Roman Empire, 
hn Gras, whom we Rave quoted so freely an ths chapter, does 
fot agree with tas He inclines rather to the belief that the 
reverse 16 truo-that the fall of the Enrpie was respite for 
the lature of Roman agrcshure Ths discosson of Roman rica 
life ean be concluded in no better way than by quoting him once 
agen. 

‘The ft of our five pencds is the sron.age of Rome That city 
ooquersTaly and beget 0 tryst strength cw other geoples Ts 
13 the period of the tldireainators of the tall general farms. 
‘The second pend isthe golden age of Rome, when Rome becomes 
suttess of the Mediterranean werld and reaches her greatest ca 
Cara beights At the see time the Stave anton, fel by wat, 
Prordel is owner wih lwxary aed ease The ted period dhe 
iver age of Rem, when that ety reached craturty and put aie 
to fis ambitions fer conquest. In agriculture, the dave plenttion 
wvuners alto drew back, contig themselves with tents from fret 
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mea sather than profits froc the labor of men drive: 19 work under 
the lash The fount pened is ene of amperal deding, of diveion 
(of empire, and local pole! securey or fesdsligm Tn whe country 
districts, 100, we Bod the cent takers seeking ecanonme security rahi 
than large weoses And Gnally the fifth penod the copre gues tO 
Dreces a the west, dissolves into 5 smegral pats, commereal age 
culture gives way to a reatively aclf-esficng manera) system Ax 
Jang a3 the prevasing west was town economy che government could 
secre resources for both crv and mmistary 2s, because wean 













Et courts, collecr tes Wath this t codd fay ser 
{5d provide food and doth for than Bat wih the town going OF 
cone, the tase was dificult o¢ imposible. When towns decayed the 
Empire decined And with them agrialsre descended <0 st lowest 
{tptts Or, perhaps we may say, the whee had come fll ce the 
fmpie went ack to the Gut rom whch had sprang ad age 
ture went back to a dependent wilage orgemaation, scmethog Ike 
that whch prevaled the days of Reta bepangs, when pa 
tmonnsTorded i over smal plebean exeators 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What conminnen dons tae capi mkt your Duane about rer 

So meabenteee ee earn ee 
vere 

2H io prope tka who re ih te ne ant 

4 Bolg ak Hee etopton eee” wi mel greed ey 
de he Te Sa 

What anc anon oe people ave ro tough of we et curl 


6 Are there any mmcanons Gr Aone tute atom may a0 at 
‘ach AF wee tbe tase to tere ble ofthe ccm mens 

















‘hed tna cage 

1 row da yu scour hor the fy that 50 te Yow tout the sei ie 
tot commoety srpenessina of ancart pepey wing aon Haary 
‘ty el receded? 
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CHAPTER It 


‘THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN 
"RURAL LIFE (Contmued) 


‘Tex Ruaat Live or Mzuevat Euaore 


Tz 8 impoesibe in ths Boe! account, to deste every stage of 
the rural life of medieval Europe. Consequently, since only ge 
cralzations ace possible, we shall Indicate whe general character of 
‘he rural life ofthis period, and confine the tof the dscusion 
tome orm of rural wal organization in Engtand 

Continental Rural Life of the Middle Ages—From the 
tame of the erleat knowiedge of European peoples wp to the don- 
nance ofthe feuds yates, the exoltion of rural ciation foe 
loved father cloey the frst three stxpe given by Gras and die 
cussed mn the preceding chapter. The following quotation ix from 
‘Kropeiia's deserpton of tha evoktion” 


‘The Testons, the Celts, the Seandsssvaans, the Slavanant, snd 
other when they fist eazse co eonenct with the Rowan, were 
‘tanmticaal sate of social erganation The clan usvons, baeed upom 
‘eal of apposed comazne organ, had epe them together for many 
thousands of years in succenton’.. However, for causes already 
mentioned, the separate gatnarchal family bad slowly bax steadily 
Seveloped within the clans, and mm the loog ran x endently meant 
the individual accorslatton of wealth and power, and the heredriaty 
trapansenon of both The Frequent mgration of the Barbanans and 
the ensuing wars ooly hastened the dimen of the gens isto separ 
rate famuhes, whie depersng of semi and ther munging wth 
AMrangera offered singular fanites for the wltmnate dientegration 
Of those uruons based upon kinship. 

‘Many stems had no force to resist duintegraton they troke up 
and were lort for history. But the more vgorous ones did not Sit 
Integrate, They came oc! of the ordeal with new orgamiestion— 
the vilage comemanesy—which kxpt thom together forthe next Sftecn 
centres oF store? 


Sopot, F, Mahal i, Aint A. Rang, New York, 2508 9 9605 


“ HISTOXICAL BACKGRUUND 
Previous fo the siatentis century, wiat is cow England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Deomask, Germany, what was 
formerly Austra-Hangary, and all the Sisv countries of Europe 
tad been predomiaantly rural. The people of the land, eultwators 
aay well as landiords, had ar first wielded considerable power mn 
‘national affais, bur the landlords bad gradually beccme domi- 
sant, large estates bad developed, and che feudal system had come 
into exinence?® Since the transition from collective to town econ 
omy was usdoubtedly simular to that af the Egyprimns and che 
ther peoples deseribed in the preceding chapter, we shall give 
‘no further space fo the life of rural Europe during this penod, 
but eather tam to x brief dacussion of rural fe in England— 
the fee village and the European manor, the two predominant 
forms of rural social organization during tbe Middle Ages. 





Ronan Lire aw Exotaxp 70 rwz Inoustaat Revourrion 

erly and Prerustortal Rural Life —Vinogradoff, together 
with Martland and others, as traced the development of sural 
society in what 1s sow England from Casar's expedition it 5 
2 to the origin of the manor—throvgh the eather stages of 
fhunting, fiulang. and herding. to a Ramer oF village eeonoray 
inslup was at Grst the baste of organicaton, the tnbe or clan 
being the unit. The land was apparently owned by these tribal 
sroups rather than by inchvidsals, wd apporuoned by the group 
according to define rules to houscholds within 1k Tn the Welch 
GGwaly, for example, all the fathers of the vanous householde were 
aut shareholders, and in other sections al} adult males were 
considered equal shareholders Tt is not definitely lnown whether 
‘tus communal type of organization prevaied throughout Eng- 
Ind, but t had disappeared in many places even before Casar’s 
anvanon, Under his regine, the heads of patriarchal groupe were 

ings, and carly Satie laws indscate dearly that many degrect of 
social satus existed. Vinogradoff noakes it dear that when the 
Norman invaders entered Engfand in 1066 they found a rather 
‘thoroughly stratvied society, and that Willan of Normandy over- 

“ion BD, The Making of Real Zao, E ¥ Daton & Coma, Int, 
gy Yar, cmp 


TVcgraded, By The Growth of the Mtmor, Tae Macon Company, New 
You gi ea 
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laid the cximung wllage oF hamlet type of rural organization with 
2 feudal manorial system. 

Regardless of wirther we follow Vinogradoff or Maniand, we 
artive at he same conchunion—that within the populahoa of the 
so-called free village there were at least two classes, the free 
ltibermen and the dependents, and often a third smnor class, the 
strangers Vinogrado# 1 ovr authonty 1a ths bevel desenption, 
if these classes and their subdivmions. 

At the head of the first group. the free tribesmen, were the 
ehieftern and the lord, the ciueftam undoubtedly beng a survival 
of the tribal patriarch of the old pastoral days Although sn Wales 
hhe had Intle power beyond that of determining on the eigbilty 
to tribal relationships, om Ireland and Scotiand he had greater 
power, becoming almost a dictator an times of war Where there 
‘were both ehueftain and lord im a village, the Jord was the €c0- 
nomic and polmeal leader, conducting the court, collecting rent, 
and being responsible to the king as well as—or rather thasi—t0 
hus rbesinen. There ig na evidence that the chieftain was an 
nstocrat, 10 far as dwelling or social privilege wat concerned , 
bout the status of the ford increased under the Roan regime and 
became even higher under the Normans 

Below the neftan and the lord were the commoners or 
burgesses, ach adindual x member of @ specific kamhip group 
‘They were the tnbat warnors and tax offcinis and, in the more 
deraoeratic communities, were eigibie to the local village pokitical 
cffces They owned property in common with all the other trbes- 
mea, and ef private ownerstup prevailed, they inherited equally 
with their blood relations, The free tribesmen who were heads of 
households held the more desable miltary potitions, the other 
en being graded according to age and trbal status. 

‘The eller and the slave opestitated the dependents, The val 
leing (@aengs) were probably natives who had been forced into 
degree of wubyection by thew conquerors. They were serfs, bound 
to the land, and required to pay rent and taxes, to performs spect= 
fied duties, and to follow certaim castors i their dally hfe. They 
lived apart in conamunities of their own, generally wer stew- 

nd ok 
See Mpdhnd FW. Dement end depend, Lite, Brown & Comvany, 
Boren, Hyer Seabee Fo Tae’ Supt. Pahege Common, Longer, 
Greet & Cooper, New Ver, 158. 
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arde_ However, they were permitted to hold property, and under 
favorable accomstances they might altem the satus of freemen 

"The status of the slaves (cactis) vas the lowest in every re- 
spect. They could be bought and sold (is Ireland a female slave 
was a unit im computing valurs in trading), and ttle importance 
was attached to whether they lived or did, there wan 20 penalty 
ceaacted if a king killed a slave wot his ow 

‘The strangers (alltds), who enstituted the third clas, were 
couteants, although they enjoyed some degree of fresdom. They 
were people who had drifted into a tnbe from far-ofl paces, oF 
had been expelled from their own tribe or had Jost their tribal 
status through some other misfortune. Thewr freedom was not 
compete, since the only protection they could secure was usually 
tough by surrendering themselves to acme degree of subsection 
by a cheftain of « lord, but circumstances often made i ensy for 
them to become a member of the tube, thereby attaming the full 
status of freemen. 

‘The following quotation from Vinogradofl provides an exel- 
Jet conclusion to this section" 


Ti we now consider Celte society from the pornt of view of its 
‘elanon to the coming raanorial eystez, we sball nobee, withoat diffe 
fully, that  contarned some of the elements which went eowards 
the Tormation of the manor, but that these elements were in af 13° 











pendent labor would be gathered round an economic center; many 
‘tis ved by the ede of free proprietors and fae tenants; but they 
formed separate comeunites, and were not aranged to bear the 
Durden of work for the bencht of the fee people. Both serfs and 


‘reaney were tnbjerted to food tnbute, and providing maintenance 
for the chiefs and kings; bat otherwise theit poution wae that of 
independent hoeseholiers There were many arwtocratic ranks and 
egrets im the oll, bat the passage fram one tothe other was e49y, 
and the differences of pedhgree, wealth and influence whuch led to 
ther formation were constantly shifting, so thet there could be mw 
question of a setld system of heracchical privilege and patronage 
‘The seqreganoa of politcal power, as distinct from tribal authority, 
‘tad bequs, and had produced some attempts to arrange sooety into 
rough, symenerical compartments; bal for the chef purpones of de~ 
fence and of economic orgaciaton the eribal grouping weil remained 
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the principal scheme of socety. The was waderying tral order, 
affiaty im blood and astocation through orgin fram ose and the 
same household, contributed powerfully towards kerping up a gpint 


of coopershon sd safeguarding the iuerests of every bom tribes 
{is tember of 2 kmdred® 


‘The Manorial System.—Since the elaborate scheme of the 
social organization and tife of the manor is undoubzedly far 
roilar, only a few ofits outstandmg characteristics will be pre 
sented here. 

“Under the manorial system, which hed its rise m England be- 
tween 800 and 1200, the and consusting a manor was granted 
30 a Jord by the king, and while wt actually remained under the 
‘crowns ownership, the lord forall practical purposes could regard 
a0 af it were bis own The lord mgt be either secular—a 

t, baron, earl, or dhe king bimeelf; or eoclenestical—e 
bishop, archbishop, er a group of monks * The lord's house was 
often a castle surrounded by a courtyard and fortified, nearby 
were the central storehouses, the church, and the offices and hones 
of ns def officers, the built? (business manager), and the reeve 
(Foreman), and of vanous mestenger, shepherds and arteans 

‘One part of the manor was set aside as the lord's own fattt 
(ae de and the rest was ven over to tenant farms The 
lord's fara rmght cover from forty or fifty acres to weveral thou 
sand, dependimg on the size of the manor, and the tenants were 
compelled to give a certain poruon of ther time to eulenating 
the demesne under the direction of the lord’ officers ‘Thus the 
{ord ebeumed the coramodities needed for hit own existence ane 
for the payment of his crown taxes, 

‘The population of the manor, exclusive of the lord's family 
and ine offers and retamers, was divided into a tmmber of 
clastes, each one abarply differentiated a6 far a¢ vocal totus 
was concerned" The freemen constituted the highest class They 
‘were tenants who paid rema and served the lord ma wars and in 
Inarvest tie, bat their service was always bated upon 2 spersed 
rontract. They were free to lave the manor at will; their sons 
‘ould learn trade or ener the chorch, and they could marry cher 
<dauglners to whomeve: they wished. 
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‘The tant rumeroun cast was the second. the customary fea 
nts, srfecr wlein, who, whsle noe cancty eaves, dd not exo 
complete freedom. They were required to serve the lord of the 
manor a specfed number of days cach week They could not 
leave the manor, their sons could not learn a trade of exter the 
church without special permumsion ussally ebtamed—if at all—on 
Dayment of a fer or fine: and they were restricted in choosing 
frosbands for their daughters, since marciage with a onan {rom 
another manor or wrk a freeman from their own manor was 
prohibited. 

"The thind and fourth cases were te coters or squatters, and 
the sloves, respectively. The cotter occupied a few acres which 
‘were assigned to ther, perhaps because of the fact that they had 
previously posseseed them; but ther hiding was too small to 
aupport their txmnlien and consequently they were compelled to 
find addtional employment wherever they could 

“The saves were few in namber; Uy held no land, were cor 
pelled to work tor dhe lord, and cocld be sold hike livestock Use 
aly, however, they evetunyattemed the ate of caters or 
villons 


‘The manor a8 a whe was a complete rural comemitity on the 
‘ne band, and, on the other. a division of the fewdal tate Tt had 
Sy village markets and fairs, its chorches and courts, and even 2 
‘yatera of organnecd recreation Esonomicaly st wan 8 unit of 
agricwtural production, policady it was both « tax-coltecing 
ae x mittary unit, and vocialy f¢ was. ax Gras anys, “a group 
‘of persona who not only worked and prayed but vated and made 
merry together." All an all, was probably the moet aelfauffie 
Gent agriculsaral community the world has ever known But the 
‘manorial system 15 not cbsractristic oaly of the Middle Ages, 
for although st was superseded in England about 1500, it per= 
casted in Russia tmtil (861, when it was abolished by imperut 
‘ecren, and it diappeared in Japae, ite list stronghold, only a 
seadt late. 

‘The Dewniall of the Manocial System and the Disappear- 
ance of Serfdore —Daritg the manonaf period im England seri 
dom was widespread; slaves as a role bad risen to the rank af 
seris, and reany freemen had sunk to serfdom; furthermore, a4 
thas been toe, great differences bad developed in the socal status 
‘of those om the manots. But serfdom began to dechae, fot may 
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verfa bougte their way to reedom, others were fceat through 
Balantarope or religous moses, and stil others ran away 
Tenants were ruleated from thor compulvory labor on the de- 
rmeane, and could that devote all their ime to theis own land, 
‘and rena, formerly paid im Sond, bad been wadely converted into 
anh contract The Black Death (1348-350) carvied off almort 
conetalf of the population, and left an exiemely xa auply of 
labor for al enterprises The serfs a8 a group mere becoming Cr 
feos of thei statun, and were marfeatmg a universal desire 
for freedom. The Get of the "Statute for Laborers,” which was 
czacted in 1351, 6d not satiaty them, and the Peasants’ Rebelhon 
followed in 1381. All hese sora! factors, corbiaed with & major 
‘ctnomic consideratoo—raraey, that manor farming was becom 
ing increasingly anprottable, yielding coamodities bo lite actual 
cauuh—served to estaba the great mayorny of exluvatora on the 
land as free tenancs?* 

‘Tue Rnclonure Syster—With the down{al of the manorial 
yates, a new ayster of agricalure appeared in England, Land 
holdinga tended to mezease in sine, and animal hasbeny, eo 
pecrally sheep rang, began wo replace the intentive farming 
haraacrsne of the manoral system—the alnoet tevitable result 
‘of the depletion of the labor supply by the Black Death. Thus type 
of agreutture made posnble the se of much land which fad 
hitherto bees waste Land, and was responsible for the enclosire 
fyitem, Large concentrated holdings were encouraged nd became 
the rule; any zal leholders, dsposteased beckase for 1ome 
eaton or other the tenure was insecore, became farm laborers 
or abandoned farming completly, At frst the enclosure system 
twas encouraged by the government, and, although st wat iter 
ought by both statute and pubic opinion, i continued fora cen- 
tury and half It lft init wake the almost cornlece breakdown 
of the village economy which had had its beginnings many years 
before the feudal eystem was introduced, and which had bevome 
the ehuef form of rural socal organization under the manorial 
yates 

‘The Dawn of the Todustrial Revolution—When town Hite 
was again eaabbshed im England, it was an exttly different 
‘ind, because the snfluences winch mught be called the seeds of the 
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Industral Revolution were germnating. The fend system, the 
‘ld economy, and consequently the old sociry, were gone. The 
ld regime had rested upon landed msonogoly, but now Mew occ: 
patons end enterprises were aneing By 1300 the serfe—asttions 
Of them—had become freemen, if the peasants were not actualy 
frecholders, they were at least tree teams, and the artisans oF 
Tandicraftemen of the old manors were now free workmen fiving 
in the towns In addison, powerful merchants had arin with 
the new commeroal and industrl cocemy Everyone wat it~ 
turested in freedom—ehe merchants and artisans because they 
‘wanted nol slaves but an employee cass, and the noblemen becaute 
they found 3 umpomibe to eazry the burden of all the lasses a9 
they bad im feudal ies and still compete waccessully n a sonety 
in ‘which a money economy was becoring dominant. Some 
kkmghs and landed proprietors moved mio towns and there be- 
‘ame mercantile barons. Thus beges the turn im England's bnt- 
tory which has fed from a natn, 75 10 90 per cent of whore 
population was concerned in some way with agrioirure denng 
the feudal period, 10 one only 7 per cent of whose peopl is today 
engaged in farming; and this aio began the turn of evente whieh 
thas given her her present fore: of rural society. Gran gives an 
adairable brief survey: 


Grady after about 1459, xed rapidly since about 1760, the 
threefold system of landlord, tmant-armer, and agncultera laborer 
das been developing in England. The Jord Ives away trom the manor 
a moat casen, the tenant-Larmer comes to have 2 separate homestand 
‘ear oF on hus hoklng ; and the agricltural laborer 1s left to occupy 
the rade cottages of the old-tece vllage The landlord supplies the 
lund and permanent amprovements such 5 oases, hams, stables, 
hedyey and large drains, wisle Ube tensut-farmer furmthes the 
faptial for livestock, machery. and operating expenses, and the 
knowledge of culovation and sarketmg The Laborer has only his 
labor to offer, and fae th Se receiver a very low wage. Hit cottage 
1s frequestly madequste and kis eutlook for the fature without hope 
‘of smprovement His falure s in pert the price chat England has 
‘id for the advantages enjoyed by the ‘mndords and the farmer 
‘lass Of course, the landlords and the tenezi-formers have made 
the contributiont—they have been the hammers, whale the laborers 
mare ingyed bebind—they have bees the aswie, Sees selecnoe al 
fawed the lord to hold bw ows. Some tenants of capacity and ambi- 
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tion rove fa the econcrc sale, amd cher temas wutout uly oF 
nergy fell tothe batten of rat sony 

"At the presen tine the Enpiah coustrytde w made up of plas 
rendences, eatered hanestends, and vilager ‘The ving aro 
Foe by farm borer, tendesmes, a fw fsram-farera and fics 
UF landowners. ‘The Gae rendencts of te rch owners, and the aca 
tered tomestsds of the por, of moderately creumsance, farmer, 
are offshoots of the wile, the former of the mancr houses the 
inter of tbe homble entages of peamats The mr of Bomestcuds 
Iau ot ve the Rel aed converuet for che prachtes of wgrcltal 
work has teen screnmg, ever since the enelosure movements exabled 
the eatvator to separate ise! fram ts flows From the eves 
{tenth and. eighteenth centanes dnward they have conattited the 
Snble evidence of 4 more mdivxéunt rfl system and encase 

‘The influences which in England led to the breakdown of the 
feadal and manorial systems, t0 the nse Of commerce and indut- 
ly, and t0 the establishment of a so-called free agricaltural clas, 
were alto active throughout all Europe Tt was dung this trans 
tton period that colonies were established in America by thote 
‘who were leaving thes old soci status and ther old homes across 
the ocean to people a new continent and to build a new rural 
society 

‘Tae Brcinmin o” Awzaican Runat Cuvrune 





‘New Bogland and the Virginia Settlements —Cotonization 
tn America was only incidental in the expansion of other nations, 
‘but it was nore than ineidental sn the case of England Not only 
id England contribute more settlers than any otter country, but 





jn her coloes iz New England, and in the county system evolved 
in her Virginia ectlements The county eystem became the more 
‘prevalent social and political structure because the later settee 
iments penetrated areas which physiogrepbically resembled Vit 
inla rather than New England. 

In New England, agricutere, in which most of the people were 
engaged, tended at frst to fellow sementat that on the English 
manor. Farm tools were hand made and crude, consisting ehefly 
fof broad hoes, matiodks and forks. “The Pugrum had co plows 
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for twelve years and they were scarce throughout the century 
“To the modern farmer they would seeza of inale wie—great clumsy 
wooden contrivances with which foor of six oxen and two me 
sératahed the topsod t0 a depth of theee inches over an acre of 
land in day ™ 

‘Artisans were scarce, and so “attained a degree of well-beng 
swoheard of ia England and rare m all age.” Salt refining, some 
iron mining and manutactsring, shup building, carpentering, hoe 
making, Dacksmathing, coopering, siting, taxtung and bricklaye 
fog were the carlieat forms of specalizaion "Many times an 
artuan was also a farmer, but in most cases, versatile though be 
might be, he gave most of hus attention £0 hus trade."* 
there were attempts to maintain the cass distmetions of the old 
country in colonial government, care and community lif, these 
‘were forthe most part soon overshadowed by the leveling process 
of pioneer life and tte socal orgasization of the town." Men 
‘whose soci! status had been low before their emigration boon 
ova it grently advanced because of their comparatively easy wie- 
cess in farming or their value to the cokny ab specialists oF 
vetisane 

In Virginia and Maryland, on the other hand, the early dis- 
covery of the profit in tobaceo culture and the demand of the 
lamters for many unskilled laborers developed an entiely differ- 
ent type of eciomle, socal and political structure: The land which 
‘ould be had almost for the asking, and the use of huge labor 
forces on the plantations, quickly developed an extensive agricul 
tural system. Thovurnds of free laborers, indentured servants 
and, fater, slaves were brought is—it is estimated that between 
1635 and 1705 from 100,00 to 400,000 laborers, exeiuding 
slaves, came (o Virginia The quickness and ease with which, in 











‘Virginia and the colonies farther south, Indentured servanta be 
came freemen and frecholders, erablished x society with no sharp 
Tine of demarcation between the classes 

“Thus, i both types of colonial ncttiement there was the devslop- 
iment of rural sociabes with the beginnings of economic differen 
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tiation, bu the tendency in thin developmen wan toward a socially 
democratic organization. According to Adare, “In spite of exces” 
sive selfeccacioussess and inter-colomal jeslosties, which are 
sharacteristie of wll young commonwalths at = carain sage of 
their existence, there was greater unformity i= che warp and 
‘Woot of social fabric io 1690 along the entre seaboard than at 
any eubiequent ome until perhaps oar own." 

"The first homes of the setters m New England were dugouts 
and fog eabine with thatched roots and, = the southern colons 
log cabise and, sometimes, rock houses Indian trae provi 
the firm roads, and these trails were ister widened nto paths and 
‘hen made int roads sutable for wagons ‘The rivers and creck 
‘hich subsequently proved wivahuable for freight trafic, were 
serious obstacles to overland travel, for foot and horseback were 
the ual means, veucles being few and crode and consisting for 
the mott part of carts and boats. The duel social institutions were 
the church and the txeer 

Sources of the American Colonial Population—The 
sources and inereate of the population of the colonics carnet 
known accurately although ics estimated that J. C690 there were 
20,000 white peope in this country and that by 3760 this igure 
tnad increased 10 1,500,000" The following data, however, are 
probably fairy accurate: 
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By combing these dasa we can estimate the population of he 
colonies as about 25,000 se 1640; 80,000 im. 2660; and over 
200,000 in 1700. The first federal consis was taken m 1790, and 
fave 3.929.214 38 the population of ds country. 

‘Prior 10 1800, the cslomts care mainly from England, Ger- 
snany, France and Holland; the famaly names on the registers of 
the Bret census show that more than go per cent were of Bricth 
tock, Bo per cent were Englah, and 6 per cent German How- 
‘er, both Spanish and French colonists actually antedated the 
Engl in their arrval on this continent, bot thee eetlements 
‘were for the most part not permanent and consequently were HOt 
points of diepermon for the setlement of other areas It wat the 
compact Engith setlements of the Avante seaboard, of which 
farmers constituted at leak G0 per cent, that were the source of 
the systematic setement of what is now the United States and 
Enghah customs and mnstitations, soroewhat modified, itis true 
naturally exerted a strong miuence on the social developaient of 
‘America for about two centuries * 

Easly Population Movements.—At the end of the American 
Revolution (1783) the seaboard colonies claumned the territory 
‘from the Adantsc Ocean on the east to the Miststipps River on 
the wes, and from the Great Lakes on the north to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south, exciuding Florida Settlement west of the 
‘Atlante coast une varied sa depth, but in the main it extended 
fo farther than the Appalachian Mountains and averaged about 
20 les wlan 

Following the eatly settements at Plymouth, Jamestown, 
Massachusetts Bay, and Saiem, the population flowed chief up 
the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys ito what {s now New York 
State, up the Great Valley of our present State of Penzaylvania, 
‘toward the Appalacizans, dowa the Shenandoah Valley, up the 
Potomac and Ohio Valleys, and arcund the southern end of the 
‘Appalachan barner into the Cumberland Valley of what later 
became Tennessee. In 1750 there were setters in al of the larger 
rivet valleys east of the Appalachians, and settlements had been 
made west of these mountains in Kentucky, West Virgo and 
‘Tennease; there were also some seattered treding and miliary 
‘outposts mn the upper Miswesippi Valley and around the Great 
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‘Lakes and, in addition, the Spamuth settenents in Flonda and the 
southwest, and a number of widely scattered French settlements 

‘Although por to the Revolutionary War, all these colomes 
were regusded by the European mother countries only a3 ofomies, 
many of the colomsts regarded them a8 free settements—the be- 
grmung of one or several new mations As Wertentaler says, 
“From the womb of vhs Century [the 1728] was born a new 
order of men—the fist Americans. The vast disintces be- 
tween the two continents, the development of distinct interests, 
the adoption of an smpcria poly which subordinated the welfare 
tf the Colomes to that of the mother country, the growth of 
separate customs, points of view, daalets, occupations and re- 
Ingious organszations—all tended to this end Thus, while the 
White settlers were traneformng Ameriee, America was trans 
forming the setters. It found them Exghsh and by ns rreastble 
alchemy, st made them Americans” 

‘And, further, “AM in all, the men of the seventeenth century 
id well the task which fate astigned them Their fuslures, such 





it buaks large in the history of American Infe Their atdoout labors 
tm conquering the wilderness, ther hardabips and sufferings, were 
fot in vaun, for they planted Broly on the northwestern shores of 
the Adlanue the standard of Earopezn evilieaton, and lasd the 


broad foundations of rationahty upon which foture 
were to erect the righty atructure of the Urated States 
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CHAPTER IV 
‘THE PEOPLE OF THE RURAL UNITED STATES 


‘Tox Nowpen xo Guaenat Cuasees on Tt 
Ronee, Porvcarion 

‘The Increase of Population in the United Stutes—The 
first canvas of the United States mas taken is 1790, and showed 
4 population of 3.929.214, which had increased to 122,775,045 
by 1990, a8 shown in Table 1. Jt x etiated that until 1830 the 
inereage was doe primanly 10 the umber of native bitht and, 
from then on, to izamagration The center of the rational popula: 
tion has shafted steadily westward decade by decade, in 1930 being 
Tocated in southwestera Indiana. The rural population senter in 
1930 was in southern Ino, about 109 auies southwent of the 
tational center, This shot isthe result of the migration westward 
from the erliee seed arcas and, from 1830 to 1900 expecially, 
Of the movement of wansgvants to the fertile mdweitern lands, 

‘The national population mn 1790 was aout entirely rural, being, 
supported directly from the soil Thus agricultore was the only 
Industry of snportance, only six cibes showed « poptlation of 
00 people. Nor was there any great disturbance in the rordl- 
turban ratios during the following mmety years, for in 1880 the 
rural population sil constituted 705 per cent of the national, 
However, sine that date there fas been a constant and tomewhat 
conristint relative decreage, for in 1930 the prcemage of the 
‘rural population was ooly 43 8 

‘The Cerous Cleanification of Rural and Urban Popula- 
Hone —The census casefcation of popelaton has never pro- 
vided a satsfactory mean for the accurate snslysts of the rural 
population and its charactertes. Many of the census reports in- 
luce as roral 2 addition to thave who scttally Ive om fart, the 
Iinhabitams of beth incorporated and urmcorporaled town and 
villages of les than 2500 population, The 1990 comes Tsty af 
‘yural” dhe more than 20 mullion rendents of pisces of less than 
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‘2500 population, and when the 1930 censue was taken, this figure 
‘bad mereased to more chan 23 million, Such a classification desg- 
Stet at "ra thud poope whe se nt farmers for 
there are countless mining, fishing, and even smalt manufacturing 
‘ges oe haba veep Indep a ane 
Seeds ogre andere ay Dowmads of other eg 
towns and ils who ae cently rated ager, tat 
thors or he excupson tanto do with what aye led 
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changed, this tine to incinde all who lived in the open coanry 
and ie towns or vilages, of whatsowver type, of fees than 2500; 
and this was also the basis of tke 1920 clasnfcation? The 1936 
enaus clase as urban those areas whose polioeal subdivisions 
townships and unincorporaced placrs—"had a total population 
2f 10,000 or over, with a population densty of 1000 or more 
‘er square mule” Thes, in 1530 the ageregate population of 28 
laces, which woud have been rural wader the 1920 clapeifex0n, 
‘was 574.389 Fawally adequate was the 1925 Ceneun of A 
calture which obiaced information only for "farm population, 
for this term was 30 defined as to exclude some who were vcttal 
tiles ofthe seil—the wrban-dwelhng farmers 

‘To same the most adaguate measure of urban and ral elements 
1n the national population is those guinffly employed an urban 
and roca occupations. In 1930, 21 47 per cent of al those gain 
{uly employed were eng gre 

‘The wopoasibhey Of any adequate long-time analysis of our 

actullraralpoptlation is apparent. However, approximations can 
‘be and have been made by reducing these data to common terme 

fr a posible, and its fro soch stces, together with si 
tues from deed field stacies, chat the matenat i the folowing 
(abler 9 taken 
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‘The 1930 census isted $3,820,223 people, or 43 8 per cent of 
the total national populaucn, as ving i raval areas, and of these 
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1246 per cent lived in the open country. Table 2 presenta date ox 
the sura-urban population trend forthe lat nx decades. 

"This decline in percemage of the rural popalation does not id= 
cate that American rural society asd ats probiess are less ‘mmgor- 
fant than formerly, for although the farm population has bees 
larger in the past, ax wil be seen Inte, our rura population today 
is Tanger than at any previous fre in our sxtonal 

Classes within the Rural Population —It 1 apparent that 
there are u momnber of cases within what the c 
‘2 the rural popclation: the farmers and ther familie, the open 
country dwellers who are not farmers, and the nonagriesitoral 
{habitanca of towos and villager of leas than 2500 population. 
(On the other hand, there are the inkablcants of places classified by 
the cmuus xs crhan, bet whose pomary anterests nevertheless 
‘haye to do with agriculture. 

‘The form popuistion, according to the 1920 cenauy, “nehides 
‘pens uty tng cn farm woot agro Scupancn, 

‘als laborers (and their farses) who, wie not hing on 
arm, nevertheless live in strictly rarl territory, aataxde the limite 
of any city or other incorporate’ place,”* and the 1930 cents 
fapproxitrates this same group im ite “rural-form’ clatifcation, 
under which are incuded farsa dwellers, regardless of ocrupation 
Jn 1900 the farm population included 33,614,260 individuals, oF 
25.9 per cent of tha total satlocal population The “rural-tarm” 
population of the 1930 cennan was 30.1S7.513, OF 24.6 per cent, 
but how amay were following nocagricaltaral pursuits is not 
Jknown. However, ic ie undoubtedly this group which comes near 
10 bring the enc meant when we speak Of “country people” 

‘Village (rural now farm) populations cannot be definitely cls- 
sified as agriculsral or nos-agnesltura!, for the cenvus makes 00 
‘uch differentiation, In the 1920 centus there Were 20,047,377 
pertons included in the rural non-farm population—in- other 
‘words, almoat two-sths (39 per cent) of those clasified as raral 
‘were vilage dwelerx According to the 1930 consus, this popula 
toa group timbered 23,662,770 0a April t, 1990. 

‘The nroam farm population includes all those who live in incor- 
porated places which the cenaas classes a2 urban, bot who never 
theless are farmers. Tn i930 there were 290.037 people in 














lastibgation; however, they constituted lest than one per cent oF 
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‘the total urban population and increased the sation'a aera faren 
population by Jes thax one per cxnt. 

Probably the most feasible means of overcoming the dificaty 
fn the lace of the varying classifications of rural peoples 1 £0 
‘se the 1930 census Gastication (1) ral rem popuhtion, 
(2) roral non-farm, or village, population, and (3) urban popu 
lation. The statistics in Table 3 will ard vn analyzing the rational 
‘population ox this basis. According to these Sgucen the national 
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population was distributed as follows. 6.2 per cent, urban. 7 5 
per cm, wilage and $64 pec ome en counry Bur even thee 
Tinases de not gre an accuate picture, for they eacade the 
‘evden of umncorporated ilges 

‘Data from Detailed Population Studies —B. L Melvin has 
studs she ral population of New York a st hand, and al 
though his data may not be typtea) of other rural sections of the 
Unted Staten, they do meverdhless conta epee and dealed 
information for the areas under study, and, further, they indicate 
Cleary the fadeuncy of the cero GaAction, 

‘Melvin hmits the term “village” to places populations of 
feos go to 2500 wbabrart, tame “hamlet” w designate a5 
ace with go ot les, and he ashes the area's total population, 
Iisted by the federal tensus wnder the general term “rural,” into 

igorprated wilage." “rsncorporated village,” “ntttionl,” 
and "opereauntey" population Tale 4 rete a dele da 
“TRaeth Cen» Popaon 
ea ha oe Ream og ok a Me 
Fon i Sn ane hart geome Sats, 
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feation of his data on this basin. The cotal number of farmers sn 
these two counties, as listed by the 1925 Census of Agneulture, 
‘which used only farm population as a basis, was higher by 3354 
individuals than Movin obtamed in hoe count of actual farm 
people. Using ts own clasafcation, he found that 32 per cent of 
the rural population of Tompkins and Schuyler Counties were 
non-farming, as shown in Table §, and 50.9 per cent of the popi- 
Javon of the Yownshipof Tec, in Tomplans Covnty, wa wor: 
jarmung. 
‘Tame $—Dienewvtr ov Orescoverre Porvtasor Merwe Patan 
"aka oweransine (Tourains ane Seavvisn Coomtist, Naw Yor) 
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‘Truesdell alo made a considerably detailed analysis ofthe rural 
popustion He divided i as a whole into “farm” and “wilage” 
Population, subdividing the later into those of “small incor- 
porated places” (les than 2500 intabitants) and “unincorporated 
Aeritory.” On this basis te found that 299 per cent lived on 
farms, 1900 percent ellages, ad 53.1 percent in towns or 

of ever 2500 inhabuants. OF the village population, 44,7 per cent 
Tien, 8, Reet Pops, Tomobinr and Scinser Comte,» 
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lied in incorporated areas, and 55 9 per sent ix unincorporated 
territory, The practice of te indovadal states in regard t0 incor 
poration is far fro umforw, and there therefore corrspond- 
ing variation in these statues for ciferent secions of the 
country. For example, m Nebraska in 1920, 89 ¢ per caw of the 
Sillage population lived in incorporated placer; tine was tru of 
only at pet cent of the vifage popelatisn of 

sanding the fact that the devaty of population 19 mach greater 
it Virginia than in Nebraska Tt iy than apparent dat, without 
amform bast of cassifeation or a far more detailed analyns 
fd nterpretation of the exsung sxtatica itis impossible 10 
determine definitely what percentage of the popaation ie actally 
ruralfarey An attempt has been made in ths dwetion by the 
1930 census inthe ruralarm population clast, which tes re\- 
dence as ts basis of casstication. 

‘Brunner and. Kolb say that there are approsmatey 19,000 
wilages i the United States witha popaatin from 250 to ag00, 
that alinoat 8500 of than are waineoporated, emt Tore 
than four milion iskabrans, and that about four and onesalt 
sig ata we is les of fe dha 230" epulin 

Geographle Distribution of Rural and Fara Population. 
The percentage of the total population that is rural vanes 
vwdely in the different sections ofthe country, ranging from 24 
Wigh a0 719 In the East Sooth Central divmion 10 a8 low a 22,3 
xn the Muddle Arlantie The variation in the indovidonl states ix 
‘squall gree, North Daketa is igh, with 83.4 per oct, and 
Rhode Tans fow, wah 76 perce ™ 

seen fcom Table 6 thatthe Fast Sooth Central vision 
Keuweiy, Tenuenee Aldara, and Mangere te ot 
rural scion ofthe country, Dat the six most rural states, acord= 
tng to the 1950 casofication, are North Dakots, 83 4 yer cent; 
“Mintssippi, 83 1; South Dolor, 8: 1, Arkantas, 79.4; South 
{Carotna, 78 7; and New Mexico, 74.8 The six mvt urban states 
are Rhode Island, 924 pee cent, Massachasets, 902, New 
York, 836: New jertey, 826; Cabfornis, 73 3, and Conntcicn, 

‘Tail, pot 5. 
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1704 The sox statea wach the greatest grom totals of rural popalar 
‘ion axe, in order, Texas, Pemylvania, North Carclma, Obio, 
New York and Georga. 11 village populauons are exciaded from 
the rural ctaasfcation, the urban sections became eve voce pre: 
<dorscantly urban and the rural sezpona more predomisactly rural 
‘ham indicated by the above data. That tho it true 1 due chiefly 
10 two facts: fr, many more ind:vduals exaployed in urban 
fnduavies hve in industrial areas in the country than in predomi 
ranty egricaltural areas, and, second, a higher peroenage of thote 
who are actualy industrial workers live m vilages which are it 
ro aente agricultural but which are casnfied 26 rural by the cen 
‘tut. For example, althougls 20 per cent of the total population of 
Kew England in't92s was classified as rural, only 8 § pet cent 
‘was listed at farm populanon, and only 9 per eent of the gain~ 
fully cmloyed males were eogaged in agriculture. In the East 
South Central division the rural population was 71 9 per cent of 
‘the total population, the farm population was $8 3, but only 56 § 
per cent of ait eninfully employed mules were folloming agricul 
tural pursuts Tn Mississippn 81 8 per cent of all thooe clasnificd 
‘as rural actually bved on farms outside incorporsted places, 
‘whereas in Connecticut ts was true of only 20 3 per cent of thase 
assed es cural™ 

‘The best index of the actsal agricsitural popolaon is, in many 
respects, the perecatage of the gainfully employed engaged in 
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agriculture, since in it can be inctoded those working on farms 
and living in towns or cites, and from it can be excloded thore 
living om farms but not engaged an farming. The last column of 
Table 7 presente thes index, and 2 comparuion af che thret col- 
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ths table that, regurdleas of the index uted, the East South Cen 
tral division consuutstes the most rural section of the country. 
The West South Centrai—Addamas, Lousiana, Oldaboma and 
‘Texas—ranks second oc the basse of farm population and of gain- 
‘ully employed males, but bot the West North Central and the 
‘Sooth Atlantic divisions rank higher when rural population 38 
‘used af an index. 


Courosrtios oP Te Auczatcan Runat Porutation 

‘Sex Compoaition—There are over two milhon more males 
‘than fermales in the eural popalanon of thu country. This is due 
‘not #0 mueh to the fact thar farming is predcmenantly a man's 
‘occupation, as that there are few rural ocrupations open to wemen, 
practically every business opportunity for a woman, except teach- 
ing, beng urban. Thie ws home ost by the greater arban proportion 
of women to men, and also by the higher percemage of women 
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sn the more wdastraized casters states than in the western statet. 
‘The data in Table 8 summarue the ratio between males and 
females, 
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‘The following elear tendencses appear from 2 starty of this 
able (1) The mimber of males per #09 fesales ts greater 
farm than im urban populahors ra every geoprapheal drwion 
(2) The rato of males to ferxales is higher wa farm than m rural 
populations (3) This ratio likewise is higher wm the rural popul 
tion of each division than in the corresponding urban population 
(4) The males in al} population groops of the far-westem states 
the Moutain and Pane diewions—are far more numerous 
than in the eastern states—the New England, East South Central, 
East Central and South Atlante drvisions 

‘An analysis of the ndeowal states incioded sm each divinon 
ives additional information on the wterpretation of sex ratios 
the rural population The census tables are too elaborate to present 
here, and therefore only a few cases are given For instance, the 
‘New England division is composed of pretominantly rural states, 
like Mame, New Hampshice and Vermont, and predomitantiy 

dustrial states tke Masuachwwetss and Rhode Island Taking 
Maine end Rhode Isiand as examples, the mamber of makes pet 
100 femmaln is an folows: 
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‘Toa Popes Run Farm Rural Noo Urban 
Moe wea ty s Cr 
Ride aad 2 mS Bt MP 
Apparently a factor is present ox Rhode Island which s& absent 
jn Mame, and ths factor probably 1s the orcupational opportun- 
‘ves for women m urban, and parteslarly village, andustnal hfe, 
Figures for che Mountasn dovsson will llsacate further dhe facts 
revealed by this type of detatled analysis. Colorado with #18 core 
siderable industrial popolation is therefore compared with Wyant 
ing, one of the most predemurantly rural states m the country, 
and the ratio of males per 00 females 1s found vo be” 


‘Toul Peesaoon Rui Paro Ren Nonfarm Ueban 
Sion oe fon ease 
Wenn ca 34 meh 
‘The etuen of Coloradc, compared with ita vilages and farms 
hhave noticeably fewer fiales than females ks Wyoming, on the 
‘other hat the estes do not see to atcact females to the extent 
‘thatthe more industialized Colorado cates do, for there 
nounced excess of males in the urtan at well az the farm 
ations 
PRT ea emmen oa ar ah 
for one sex thun for the other are much different {0m tho¥e st 
‘which the ratio 16 about aqual, oa cities eannot be aud to be 
Temunited, or our rural comuntes to be dominantly masestine 
For example, in Gary. Indsana, the sex cao of tales 0 females 
is 119 1—for every 10.000 females there are 11,900 males In 
Nashnla, Tennensee, there ate only 878 males per 100 feraes— 
for every 10.000 females there are &780 males" When cont 
cre tha lhe, iin apparent thst no pronounced abmormalies 
tm the sonal fe of exther cy are to be expected because of there 
Aiferences The signieance of suck data les not ithe east on 
sommansty Ife, but in the causes of selectivity, and Wwe shal 
therefore consider the selective factora which are responsble for 
‘he unequal tex ratvo in the rural areas. (3) It sagt De remnem- 
‘ered that there are 202 5 males per 100 ferales in the tote 
nahoral population itl The theories accounting for this need 
‘ot be restated here, but should be realized chat tus inequality 
characters of the national popolation as a whole, and not of 
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the rural population alone. (2) Occupational opportunity ia un- 
doubindly '» eeecive factor, for dhe opportaniis for femalz 
penalized employment are found primarily in the ty, the coun 
tty offers few euch opportanses. (3) Another factor 1 the 
tlucatonal, social and other eutorl advartagea which the ty 
offecy which have a special appeal to women and which are lack- 
fing a rural fe (4) Another couse, a8 willbe pees later, is found 
inthe fact that mont imunigrantsacte in urban ditrica 

‘Age Composition —The age dstination of the rural popcle- 
tion, in comparison with that of the rural non-farm and the urban 
opinions, ix of considerably greater significance than the 2€x 
stration Tn the fst place the variations between urban ad 
tural age groupe are greater than in the cate of the 26x ratios, 
nd, in the poood place, Use variations, as we shall se, probably 
havea deeper socal sigaifcance 
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‘Tue data jn Table 9 make spparent some importam difterences 
Detween the age composition of the farm, the rural non-farm, and 
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the ushan popslatons. (2) The seatvely high proportion (236 
pet cent) of the individuals under 10 years of age claciied as 
arm people sn contrast withthe 17.2 per cout forthe urban, and 
1216 percent forthe raral non-farm populations. (2) The sigsty 
lower proportion (8 1 per cent) of farm people in the age groupe 
30-34, comma with 93 per cent for abe urban, and 83 forthe 
village poputatione 

Farther merpretatons of ths table are worth while If the 
ses are coniered wader thre age groups oxy, the rls we 
4 follows. 
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eas than apparene that dhe country fas an excess of children, the 
‘ity an exces of middle-aged, and the villages aightiy more thin 
thaw share of the aged. The cities gain from both the farms and 
(he wllages in the middle-age groups, and che villages gain aighily 
froma the farm in ths same age group And, with minor varia 
‘pons, these trends hold in all the geographic divisions of the 
vation 
‘Table 10 presents data on the ratio of rales and females io the 
age groups of these diree castes of the popslatzon, These data 
provide adéwonal mformation on the sex dutetbaticn, and his ix 
important, 9 of some sigmifcance t0 know which sex it 
more responsible for Use smequal sex ratio am the different age 
‘qroupe Thus in the earty age groups, the cxceas of females over 
males is greater in the farm than i the aban population, and 
‘hu differential continues through the 20-74 age group; howerer, 
jn the next group, 15-19 years, the males exceed the females in 
‘he farm popdation, bot the females exceed the males in beth 
‘village and wrben populations Tse women in the older age groups 
rom 35 years co-—show a comiatent tendency to drift to the 
city, and this tendency continues, although it lags us the women 
{iw older There is Heewisea higher ratio of urban men to far 
rer umtll the age group 45-s4 years ip reached: afte this the 
percentage of ara! males begtes to exceed the than, and this 
Continues until the end of fife. The vilage percentages fall b- 
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the percentage of females 43 to 34 years of aye was lower for 
the villages than for farms or cities, and the percentage of both 
‘sexes of 65 years and over was hightr for villages than for farms 
or cities. 

Ethnic Coamoaition—The racial composition of the rural 
poptlation is aignifcant, since the prevalence of any one racial 
element may account for various outstanding socal phenomens 
‘There are thea outstandiog thre groupe sche Unieed States. 
the native whites, the Negroes, and the immgrants, in addmon 
to theae three main groups, there are the Indians, the Mexicans, 
afew Anatics, and the mutures of different races, At this point, 
however, we ave interested only in thote data which will help 10 
present a concrete and somewhat detasled contrast of the com- 
positon of the farm, village and urban popuations, 

From the data in Table 11 it will be seen that the ethnic com 
position of the farm population difers greatly from that of the 
‘urban. For exaniple, foreign-born whites comprise only 36 per 
~SFifrnh Cram, Poqstton Bata, Second Sevag, Unie Sates See 
wey et Tae at 
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‘een of the farm popelation, whereas they constitste 15 6 per cent. 
‘of the urban; the village popatanon ie intermediate, with 6 6 per 
‘cent Negros constitute 15 § percent of the farm population, and 
only 7 § per cent of the urban; the village is again mtermediate, 
with 8 § per cent. 

Table 12 presents farther detailed data, and reveals the fol- 
lowing outstanding facts, (1) More than four-fifths of all for- 
uga-bor whites sn the United States lrved in urban centers, 
‘aden cs —Nunsee so Pee Cant op Name, Pounsnn soem, Nao 
(Ofna Rens Ration Daas, Fou, ane Vian Antus OF Pan Ue 
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(2) over 96 per cent of the Negro population resided rural 
areas, ether on farms or in vilages; and (3) tha was tru of 
inert §§ per ext ofall those of olict races. As would be ex- 
fpestnd From these Agares, the nate whites of foreigr-bam 
Parentage form a much latger proportion of the urban than of 
the rural populaion-—in 1930 of a trl foregr-born population 
‘of 13,366,407, only 1,084,087, or 8 per cont, were on {artnet 
con the other hand, 564 percent of the Negro popolation in 1930 
‘was rural, with 39 4 per cent actually on farms. The farm paps- 
ladon, connizuting 246 per cet of the national population, has 
‘per cont more than is share of native wines, 14 8 per cent ree 
‘af Negroes, and 4.7 percent more of peonle of other races, Other 
data reveal that for the forsign-bom and Negroes the ratio of 
males to texas ix highcr in roval areas than iz cities, bot lower 
for the other races: for the foreign-born thie ratio is higher on 
farms than i villages, but for the Negroes and other races it 1s 
‘higher in villages than either on farms or in cities.** 

"There in a wide variation in the eae composition of the farm 
geeks according to the geographic divisions of the United 
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Tin thee sectioné—the New England, the West North Central and 
the Pacific foreign-born white coratiute more than 10 per cent 
of the farm population, and 1 two—the South Atlantic and the 
East South Central—the foreiga-borm whites are few in number. 
Connecticut's perceaage of the foreign-tors inthe farm popala- 
tion is 206, the highest of any wate in the Union, South Carolina 
fas the lowest, with Ise Gan -03 Negroes constitute $59 per 
cant of the farm popalation wt Misising, and has than 02 pee 
‘Set of thar of North Dakota. Arizona's farm population contains 
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44-4 per cent of people of other races, in Kentucky, out of a farm, 
population of over a milion, there are only 4 per cet of thone of 
ther races sera eving on farms ™ 

Table 13 mot only. presents deta for the states whose farm 
population contains 2 farly high percentage of other than aative- 
born whites, but alo shows the sourees of immigration, 

‘The folowing facta are apparent from x study of this table 
(1) The great majority of the forexga-born white farm operatort 
ff the United States came from Canada and from north Earo- 
pean countries, chiefly Germany, Swedes and Norway (2) Wise 
consin, Blinneiota, and North and South Dakota have the highest 
percentage of foreign-born in there farm population. (3) There 
Bre a number of Haan and Russian farmers om ths country, the 
alias concentrating in southern New England, Nevada and 
California, end the Ruasens cefly ig Montana and North Dac 
Kota According to other erasus data, there were in 1930 the 
following numbers of foreign-born wintes in oor farm popula 
tion’ German, 215,997, Swedish, 98,589, Norwepun, 91,985; 
Canadian, 99.737. Russian. 50,667. Poli, 65.106, Ceeeho- 
Slovakian, $8,722; and Engi, 44.105 The total number of 
oreygs-born whutes ws the farm population was 1,084.08: ™ 

TE the more detailed census tables are studied, the percentages 
‘or the individual states stand oot more sharply, and the vanoos 
tthmc elements become more diferent, We shall present only 
1 few of the extreme cases 
Negroes are a clement m the farm population only 
the southern states, for nowhere 40 they constitute as hugh a 
1 per cent of the total farm population except rm the three south- 
‘em divisions ‘They comprise more than one-third of the popula 
fien in South Carolia, Miss, Lowsuana, Georgia and 
‘Alabama. On the ctber hand, they constitute fas tham one percent 
‘mn four states —Wrcontin, Mrsnesota, North Dakota, and Utah, 
(Over 554 Per cea of the Negroes Ive in eural areas and aloost 
40 percent (39.4) of thexe five on farms They compriee 97 per 
cent of the tor populanon, 15 § of the farm, 8 of the village, 
and 7 § of the urban populations of the United States ™ 

‘The Clunese and Japenese constitute an appreciable proportion 
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fof the farm population only in the Pactic and, to some extent, 
the Mountain drwsions There ares great many Moxeans in the 
‘West South Comral drvision, and a good aumber of Thdians 1a 
all except the New England and East South Central drvisions. 


Roeat Porutanox Cxavers axa Migarions 
‘There are tour einef types of rural population changes which 





community to communsty within the samme general locality, (2) 
rovements from farms 19 villages and eiles. and tice 20790, 
(3) movements from one sate to another, or from one section of 
the country to another, and (4) movements from foreign coun 
tries 09 the farms of this country ‘The frst type, chavacterstic 
prmanly of tenant groaps, will therefore be discussed sn Chapter 
Xf, and the thc wall be treated we Chapter VI Immageation was 
the subject of the section unemediately preceding and therefore 
will not recetve further attention Accordingly. only the second 
type—the sinft of population from farme to villages and cite, 
and nce verse—wl be discussed at this pont 

‘Urban and Rural Migration ~The population rats of urban 
tnd surat dwellers have deen constantly changing, at least since 
388, according to the figures im Table 2 of this chapter: other 
data widicate that ths change, snaugurated when trade and comn- 
merce became a part of the techoique of civitzaton, fae been 
roving ata constantly accelerating pce sine the Industrial Revo- 
lution and the consequent re of madera ees. Throughout the 
‘world more people are moving from farms to urban districts than 
from cities to rural districts 

Tes dificult to determine dhe extent of thus drift from the 
farms, due to the fact thet the census lsts only the number of 
actual urban dwellers without indicating whether the wacrene it 
the urban population 1s caused by births, iomigration or migrar 
‘ton from rural areas However, Tables 14 and 15 will throw 
some ligt on this question. 

Tews apgarent from Table 14 that there wan 2 steady increase 
1m the urban, and a steady decease in the epen-countsy, popalse 
ions during the four decades, 1890-1930, the village 20 

rg farly conse and it ha been calculated tht si 
shift occurred berwern 1850 and 1880. Ths, during the period 
1890-7930, the sbift from: ruzal to urban areas (urban inclading 
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‘only those places with a population of 2500 or more) was at the 
‘ate of §.2 ger cent per decade When the farm population alone 
la considered, the percentage of this group in the total population 
in gern to have decreased ‘The Census Bureau's best estittate of 
the farm population 1m 190 was 32,07.000.% the nearest com, 
parable Sgure for 1920 35 31,614,369, ond 90,187,313 for tojo™ 
"These figures ahow a. decline in cus group of 1919487 ta two 
‘ecaden, an average of 95.474 pet year 
J. M. Glee has attested to analyze the data of the cena 
rer of goo, tga and 1990 wth the purpee of eimang 
the nurnber who moved from rural to urban areas in that peri 
According to his analyss, 3,500,000 people moved from the coun~ 
tay to the city between 1900 and 1910, and 5,500,000 between 
1910 and 1920" He saya “If we add the amount of incorporn- 
tion im each case, we 6nd that practically 6,500,000 persona fram 
territory that voureat in 1910 shifted to feriory urban in 1920 
‘Thin represents the population of a city ax large an New York, 
‘that of more than two cities the size of Chicago, and that of ten 
ties the size of Boston or San Francisc.”" The rural exodus 
continued unabated until 1926, since which time it has slowed 
down, by 1930 becoming a drift back to the farm, a1 is shown 
in Table 15. 
C.J. Galpin, in a radio address delivered February 26 1930, 
pointed out the slackening of the movement away from the farm 
Riek Coane ok, Popdan. > ve 
Fawr Crmets Agratare, pan 7p Bef 
‘popes Sateen, 
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as an indiation that the economic forces behind tare losing there 
‘momentum, and, 9 the snilarstoweng down to farms, a gradual 
stabihaation of the woeral and economic conditions of those who 
abandoned farming in favor of cuy Ife He then gives the fole 
lowsng additional data During 1989, there were 631,000 birth 
fon farms, as against 281,000 deathe—a ratural werease of 
'3$0.000 people. Bur this increase, plus those who movad xway 
from citiey was not sufficent (o balance the mumber of these 
moving to cities, and as a result the farm population was 
127,223,000 on January {, 1930, a8 against 27,491,000 on Jamuary 
2, 1929, » decrease of 269.000. However, the estimated excess of 
births over deaths in 1930 was great enough to increase the farm 
population by 208,000. 

‘Areas of Rural Migration —The loss in reral population has 
vvaned over the geograpine sections of this country from decade 
to decade Broadly speakong, prior to 2900, New England, the 

“The Agreinagt Station” Wublegoe: Nowete, 6s 9 4 Sets 
haben Fe opdivg me Unnad Sama” Amma Jew of 
oon a vss 88 
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Middle Atlante and the East North Central divisions guifered 
znost heavily sn this respect, between 1900 and 1920, che loos was 
hheamnest in the following, in order the West North Central, 
Pacific, and the three scuchern diviuons, end, trom 1920 to 
1930, m the West South Central and East South Central, Pacific, 
Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Pacihc divwions New Eng 
land's apparent gain reaults from the new basis of classification 
ised in 1930, and from the eubarban trend of urbam dwellers 
‘The detavled data are given sn Table 16. 





‘Tame 16 —Pracerruse ov Porouarion Cease as Runs, 3¥ GeockArae 
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‘The fact that the rural population constitutes a smaller per- 
‘centage of the sotal population of a particular state or section 
oes not in most cancs mean a hteral decreate in that popalation 
‘The census of 1920 ded, however, reveal that the rural population 
‘was smaller in three divisions and eighteen states than it was 18 
gro Table 17 shows the net loss in rural poputation in certain 
sections during this decade. 

‘The most recent data on rural-urban migration are summarized 
in Table 18. From these figures t can be seen that, although the 
‘etal lors in fara population caused by migration was relatively 
small, theee divisions showing ax actoal gain, the Jost in the 
West North Central and West South Ceatral dinsions was very 
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‘great, amounting to a gross urben mugration of 690,000 and a 
niet farm loa of 124,000 

‘The rural population has shown a decrease in certain sertions 
during other periods than appear ia Tables t7 and 18 This was 
true of the New England drosion becwee 1880-1890 and. 1899- 
900, and of the East North Central division between 1900-1910 
Connecticut lost during 1880-5890, and New Jereey, during 
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1890-1900 The states insted mm Table 27 suffered such Toutes duit- 
ing the following yenods: 
Mao, 1-0, ers 
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‘A combined total shows a loss of rural population in 44, states in 
‘one or more decades from 1880-1920. Fourteen states showed a 
ecreate in rural population from 1920-1930, and 29 etates lost 
jn their farm population during this decade" 

‘Age Groupa Involved in Rucal Migration—This aspect of 
rural migration was discansed to come extent in the section on 
the age composttion of the raral and farm populations, and st was 
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seen that rural people are stiracted to che city in great numbers 

‘between the age groupe 15-19 and 35-44 yeare’ The village tended 

ta lose people to the ety at about the came rate that it gathered 

them from the farms, and to attract more than sts share of people 

65 years and over 
"Tue farm and urban populations are as follows *” 

‘Age Group Farm Par Geat) Ure (Per Cent) Utes Basan (Namba) 
ou re ast S.gns.198 
Pad Ba Pa ae 
cd aS Bt ssa 

Some of the merease in the urban poptlation is due to immnigrar 

tion, but undoabeedly rural migration is responsible for a great 

part of it Dr Galpin presents a conerete prcture of the deift of 
rural youth to the ey, and also revanly something of its 
significance: 

Jn the total farm population of the country [1920] 25 7 per cent 
tre under ten yearn of age Put in coacrete fora“ In a unt of 10,000 
‘ty people, 1900 young eteldrea would be non-producers; i 30,000 
farm people, 2570 woukd be won-producing chidren ‘The farm Unt 
would be carrying » handicap of 670 chuldrer, and the ey would, 
theoretically, have G70 more producers 1s the 36,000,000 aty group 
there are pan fewer clden wie te years of ae iin 1h 
10,000,000 farm people. . The extra burden of « « « chldren 10 
ear and educate, with 200000 fewer producers to 0 st, raues a 
enous yuaston an the score of how w Jot. It is endens that the 
farm population is ‘hes connuous surpiss of adolescent, 
ftady reared and ready educated by farm people, sole ety grout 
sun producers of euty wealth # 


©. E. Baker prevents the iatves in an even more startling 
fashion He says: 


‘The ougnitude of tus gration from the fare can be eatenated 
‘wath sondence only for the decade 1920-1930, bat xt pormble 10 
stmmate roughly the net magratvon from roral teratory, which 
‘eludes both the rura) fares ané rural nowefarm (Oost village) 
Population, nee 1899. The net sigrabon from rural *0 urbe 
{emtory dormg the decade 1890-1900 was shout 2990000; during 
the next decade, 3900-1926, x€ wan aboot 3.§00/00; and from 1920 
to 1930, wlach included the World War yeaz, i was possibly 5.50, 
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200, During the desade 1920-2990 xt mas fully s;nq0c0, But the 
fet mugration from farms during ths decade wes aver 6000000, 
‘he farm population expenenceng 8 decrease of over 100,000 Gung 
the decade 

"The coat of thus conmmbution of the fatmang people to the pro 
ducteny and prespenty of the cxoes 1s greater than 1 commonly 
recognized Tf it costs only $3000 to rear the average shld an Amer 
can farms to the age of 25, when he oay be asnumed to be sell 





neatly 2 talon dallars a year, whuch is abot eal 40 the 
‘value of the wheat crop plus that Of the eatton op 

‘Nor m tha all Whea the faroner and his wife grow old and die 
the estate 19 drvded arnong the children Daring the decade 1930-1930 
aver one-fifth (about 22 per cent) of the farmers and their wives 
ted, and these estates were éutnibuted among the ehuldren, About 
‘one-tiurd of the eukiren hail moved to town, und those ctaldren who 
‘remained on the farm had to mortgage Ohe farm im many caves 
Corder ta pay the brotbers and sutera who led vm the ester their 
‘share of the estce. Tha we protibly one of the major cases of 
farm mortgage dels. A rough exumate indicates that between and 
44 llon dollars was drained fro the farms tothe etses and vilages 
Gung the decade 1920-1599 modent t0 the ectement of estates 
‘Thus az ancl drum of 3c0 to 400 smion dollars, which 38 3 of 
4 tmes the annual value af the woo! dip of the maton 

Causes of the Urban Drift of Rural Peoplen—The causa 
live factors um raral migration have not been defintely deter- 
tuned, although 2 number of specific stuches of thos phenomenon 
Ihave been made" However, the following generalizations can be 


Gait o 0, Har, at Qe mecng of te Aacaten of Anatom, 
raieagies. DC Desenber 9, 9ga The manuergt wah 
‘rane bys ahar Dre Baber Fars bat so of be nemtan wee mae 
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‘nade, athough they may be subject t modification, and some of 
them may be tubject 10 qoemmon (1) The majcony of rare 
_mugracts are berween the ages of 15 and 30 and females consute 
a larger percentage than males do. These young men and women 
leave the (arm because ofthe advantages offered them inthe cy 
inthe way of choice of oxupaton, edseation, anda iveer socal 
ile (2) Old people leave the farm, urvaly gong to a aearby 
village or tows, because far life, a eat farm work, hax Iacome 
too rigorous for them. (3) Women lve the farm in greater 
fhambers than men Decause the city offers them greter exonomic 
and personal independence, and greater choc of cceupation 
(a) Dhyaat disbiley, cher than dt due to old age, canes 
many to leave the farm forthe occupations and bfe ofthe vllage 
fx ety. (5) Fewer people are now needed t0 carry on fart prov 
duction because of the meresed uae of farm machinery and the 
increased efBnency in the methods of producven (6). Most 
fundamental of al, from the econome point of view, ithe fact 
that the increase i eperalzation and division of labor bas with: 
ddravn may econneie processes from the farm, and the people 
Ihave followed these "new" industses (othe ey (7) The higher 
bvrth ace vn rural fares tends to create an exces ital pop 
Intion whuch migrate tothe ety since new lange are mo longer 
available for 1s absorption (8) Although the drift 10 the oy ia 
teil pretnt, the rate of accelerao has slowed up mince 1925, 
five probally tothe acute snemployment protien in a large cia, 
and the tendency of large numbers who were formerly urian 
residents engaged sn urban occupations, move 1 nearby CONDI 
reas chilly berause of cheaper bing cond:ton8 

Te addition t0 the mugrations from farms to aties and vice 
terra some consideration should be given to some of Ore marked, 
‘ht tea notabe, long-tse tends revealed by the President's Ke: 
search Committ on Soca! Treads McKenue shows, ini study 
Of metropohan commomtcs, tha irban centers tend f attract 
‘ore ind more ofthe total population co thelr sones of induence 
He says, “A considerable proportion of the population sluded 

the ariirary defition of mecopolitan tertory would a 
SL Reva Seen Soon Cevesty of Verge, Carns 29, 
Sie E' AC ten a or Sta’ Stn Ct Oe 
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rally be cassiied as ‘rua’ by the Bureau of the Census, But 
such rural population is more arbanized from an economic and 
Social standpoint than much of the so-called ‘urban’ population 
living in smal eesters remote from larger cits." By taking 
counties fm which there are large ciues, he abows that one-halt 
‘of the nation's total population lived 189 gach conics 2 1930, 
‘whereas it ved ia 412 counties 1910, and that one-fourth of 
{he total population hved in 27 eounties im 1930, whereas 3 lived 
fn 39 counties mn t9r0. There are two movements of population 
to areas adjacent (0 large urban centers one from the heart of 
the eites into suburban areas, the other from the more extensive 
fagneulteral hiowerlands unto the more intenve agriculoral 
penuambras of great cses 

Brunner and Kolb made a detailed etudy of population factors 
sn oirteen areas, each wrk a city at ts center, comprimg. 102 
per cent of the population of che nation. They divided exch arce 
nto four ters, the frat including the city center, ter two come 
Pring the count dja 2 th on in wh the oy wa 

located, thers thror and four each respectively being one more 
county removed. ‘They found an mncreasingly higher ratio of 
chudren under ten years of sge per woman 20 20 45 years of age 
asthe distance from the cites ioereased, x simular wncrease sm the 
birth rate, and a higher ratio of eal per 100 females in the 
‘outer thas the mnertiers** Thus it in appareat that changes 1 
ulation concentration and al] other popalation trends indicate 
steady migration of the cural popolauicn toward as well a» into 
city centers 

Sour Soctat heriscattows or Rueat Portation Dara 

Its the character of the sural populabon, rater than i num- 
ver, that is important. However, some fart of soci sgmcance 
are found i x consideration ofthe grosa mumbera of rural people, 
and the distribution of the tor] national population, «8 well 35 in 
the factors of the composition and character of the population. 

‘Tn 1930, there were 53,829,233 individuals in rural arena, of 
which 0157.913 wee farm and 25662710 were village, 
ueliers, 43-8 percent of the ratioral popwlation was rural, and 
246 per cent was farm. Sach isthe distribution of the roral and 
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farm populaton we fod after four centuries of the shafts and 
changes ta population groups and ceaters incideat to the eslonza- 
tion of the United. States by whste setders and Negro slaves 
brought from Afnea 

From the beginning of our national iustory until sorsetime 
alter the very recent Glaaypearance of the fronbier, the setiement 
Of the weat waa motsvated chaefy by two outstanding forcea: (1) 
the westward movement of the population, and (2) the acquis 
tion of land. As early as 1676, folowing King Philip's War, the 
copportinity of owning land began to lure the wcters from the 
colonies, and this movement into adjacent lands was to continue 
steadily, but slowly, for aver hundred years, went into Penny 
‘anus and south ono the Piedmont Plates ‘Some for traders 
penetrated even farther into the weat, following the Ohio River 
and men like Daniel Boone crossed the Appalachnan Mountains 
and eft as far west a8 Tennessee and Missouri“ As early 
41817 one observer stated thet “Old America seems to be breakang 
1p and moving westward,” and mary New England towne sa 
their population definitely decrease between 1790 and 1820. This 
contimuoas westward movement in search of land inertased 
steadily it saw the settlement of the great central valleys of the 
Ohio, Missimppe and Missouri Rivers, end the first covered 
wagons cross to the Pacific Coast, and, by the last half of the 
nineteenth century it had taken on the aspect of a general migra 
tion The disappearance of the frontier ix responmble for the 
Sowing up in the werteard movement which became evident 39 
the twentieth century ayproached 

‘Entirely diferent forces were responsible for the shift in popue 
lation after 1900, agriculture continuing ta be the motvatng 
force only in such cases es the opening of Induan reservations i 
Oklahoma and South Dakota, oF the promotion of new rrrigation 
areas Tadustnal development has to a great extent traneplanted 
agricultarat development and become the dominant force in popu 
fnton shifts, Tams borne out by the fact that most of the 2000 
covztien which showed an increase in populatton between 1910 
and 1920 incinded in their areas some recent sndustrial develop- 

Taper, F 5, Tae Freer in Amercon istry, Hoary Hat eat Came 
vay, Ine, New York war pe Sos 
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‘ent, while most of the 2000 coumnes which showed a dedine 
during thie decade were reral. 

‘The following as a categoria! summary of the socially mg. 
rnfeant sonelusions concerning the rural populanon of the Ursted 
States. 

1 The pomary economic and social functon of rural society 1 
to produce raw food, clothing and shelter suppives for the entire 
populstion, But, wp agoordance with the law of supply and de- 
and, af the rural population x= too small in proportion 10 the 
rational population, at cannot raise enough raw materals (0 sat 
tafy the national demand, and a8 a consequence the prices of ray 
materials wall sar and jeopardize the standard of ang of the 
‘et of the population. Or the othe: hand too great a rural pope 
fation will result in an overprodtction of farm products, lower 
ries, and a lower rural standard of hing: 

2. The percentage of the raral popalatoa, particularly the farm. 
Population is found to be steadily decreasing when compared with 
‘the national population. The steady dnft of the rwralbern wo 
wan centers, and the relatively small movement from ety (0 
farm, rnult 1m a steadily dimsnashuog percemtage of the national 
population living an the country, sn some states and in many 
counties the farm population was acwally smaller in 3930 than 
in 1910 

+ During the eriod 1790-910, the censer of population mved 
almost due west at an average rate of 46 mules per decade In 
the decade 1920-1920 ths rate dropped sharply wo only 98 mls, 
tind in the decade 1920-1930, to fxs thant 6 mules. Because the 
rmavement of the popiiation 18 now entyward rather than west- 
ward, we may expect the center of population to remain fatrly 
constant (soathwestern Indiasa in 1930) oF to stuft slighty 
eastward. 

‘The rural popuation does not have a normal sex distribu- 
‘ion for two reatons’ fst, the national populstion as 2 whole has 
fa greater number of males than females, and, second, wornen 
nit to che cty mn greater numbers than do men 

5 The sural population has 2 very uneven age distribution We 
find an. excess of those under 20 years of age i the farm popule- 

the farm and vilage popolawors are defen the large 
middle-age group (20-54 years}, and there 18 an exers in the ok 
‘age group in the vilage poyntation. 
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(6 The rural populanon has a smaller proportion of the (orga 
born than dots the urban, and of shese foreign-born i the rural 
population, there are more males than females. 

7 The econorme and socal Ise of the farm 1 now placed 2h 
the gosstion af compecing withthe econonie and somal Ife of the 
sty for is share of the nation’s popalation This competion dacs 
not exist solely between rural aad urbgp communities, for the 
‘Yanous rural sectons are competing for populsben among them: 
Selves, and. both of thete forums of competition are preset 
throughout the rest of the world Wath this competition and the 
gradual mdustrialaation of al cwshzation, « continuogs shifting 
Of rural people is mevitable But thes kof 18 not to be deplored 
taleyy st begues to aap the wality of rural life, and, as will be 
seen wn the chapter on tural health (Chapter XVII) there 9 no 
evidence of this at present in the Umted States 

“To the large cites (chose haymg over 100,000 popilation) 
the census revealed in 1920 almost enough children wader § years 
tf age m relation to women 1§ to 44 years of age (clnld-bearing 
fg) to maintan a stationary population without ecesions {rom 
‘unde Tn 1930 there was a 20 t 25 pet cent deficit of duldren 
Inthe smaller cies there wat a shght surplus of children in 1930 
above die number required to masntain a stationary population 
Jn to3o there was an 8 per cent defist, on the average, In the 
rural non-farm, mostly village, population, there was stil a sur- 
pls of children in 1930 meatly 50 per cent larger than naceasary 
to maintain a stationary population, and in the rural farm popula- 
tion there was so per cent surplus 


(QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 Wh rely coma thecal potion on thine whe ve on the fara? 
‘hots oh ne om tren ard sa tee? Or Sve who hve oa 
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Str eer Whe eves encanto ry erp, De you tank 
‘Soyluag tend be ove toe os scaoe? 

7 Hive forapebors vaca came ‘de any weaning contrition 
‘Amanean eae Me? 

Dron te gris f rural pale wo owe ad ertun exter trom every angle 
youcan Guak of 
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CHAPTER V 
LIFE AND LABOR ON THE AMERICAN FARM? 


Tare ax site Fan, 


‘Farming as an Enterprise, —The bars of the edection of an 
‘occupation or profestion 1s the immediate or future satiefaction 
which 6 to be obtazed from sis parsost ss expreseed in terms of 
financial return and working and living eowdwons, Although 
farmers consciously evaluate ther work on these bases probably 
lens than any other class of workers, they do know whether they 
fare living i prosperity or poverty and enjoying their work and 
Jevsure and their life on the farm or an the rural community. 

fr amc remre ncn fag in le 
position, the returm from it is nether great nor 
tall There are thtee reasons for tha, The work generally 
carn on chiefly by the farmer's famuly The farmer's captal is 
Jumuted m amount and ton the average too small to enable hire 
to accrue a very large net mcome, the actual returns on st usually 
thang less than four per cot ® Finally, the sale of production 16 
not large enough to yield the enormous profits posable i cor 
porate or irust organizations or even huge partnerabyps—in other 
words, faeening is not “big business The prodvets of hve land, 
however, generally assure a lveng for homselé and his fauly, and 
Ihe usvally, though not always, has slightly more money at the end 
than at the Degineing of the year—a fact more universally true 
‘of the farmer than of any other group of men who work with 
ther hands Although he never becootes a millonaure as a tiller 
of the sod, esther does bey except in extreme caves, become & 
pauper. 

It snot the purpose of thus chapter to make 3 thorough analysis 
of farming as an esonornc enterpme, we wish merely to indicate 
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1s posinon when gauged by monesary standards, and we beheve 
can best be done by isting categorcally the argumenls for 

and against (arming as 2 bascessenerpise 

‘The arguments 8 fayer may be stated as follows. (1) The 
farmer's myesurent i relauvely eal, since franca Jase ar not 
of the same magmtude as in the more sponte emerprives 
(2) He ws comparatively free from the slaence of the pict 
regime, +, ns fe does nor depend direct on the price he r= 
serves for fu products as does that of the hred laborer or even 
the manfacturer, for of necsary be can ive from his own 
arden, fields, Hacks and herds (3) Farming is seidom subject, 
to lnddstral wars, Ibor upheaval, tikes, fockouts and other 
hates of industal ste (4) The farmer enjoys a further eo 
‘omic advantage from the pont of view of labors that his entre 
{amity can work as x unit on the farm 

‘On the other hand, thee are cain spec dsdvantages wn 
farmmng (1) Greater financal retams are pouble from other 
Iruineas enterprises as for example from mastfactuting otra 
portabon, law or medicine, or the eer more specafieed profes 
swons (2) Farming a more or les seasonal cceopation, and the 
Tasmes in therefore Hy to have asl ready cash except at certain 
seasons of the year (3) Hs ered facibues are usally poor, 
fince he needs credit over a period of tise and banks asa fle do 
‘ot want ¢0 te op their funds im Togetime oars. (4) His power 
to mobilize capital and to control the supply of hg products 1s 
tog bmited, and therefore as an wndivedual be stands no chance 
In world competion 

However, even in the face of these Sisadvantages, we believe 
fhe eaneluson valid that, bough farming offes lite oppor: 
tunity for the accumulation of great forcancs, aa 2 purely tco- 
ome enterprine it does ofr a fairly sassfactory promect 

Fan Life os a Deslrable Mode of Living The very tex- 
use and fiber of our persoalny and character arse from the 
tafiuciee of the conditions, beth prytxal and cultural, under 
‘wich we work day by day, year anand year cur—an msfuenee of 
“winch We may be early unaware, but which ss nevertheless con 
‘tant and pervading The nage we do cach dey dictate Cac, 
fe--our modes of fe andthe habits thus formed make we what 
‘we are From this & flows Gat oor occipation, ore tan any 
(ther ome thing places os im ur soil group or dase Texdions 
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‘which have become attached to these acter often continue 10 
hciatz modes of thualeg long after the forms of the actvsues 
themselves have changed Thus the acxistes of previous genert~ 
‘dons, expecially of the oe mmedately preceding the present, 
taflurnee the latter's way of looking at thongs The farmer's mode 
of living and thenkimg diflere oct only becavse of the diferent 
‘orcurnatances under which be lives, but alio even more because of 
the long eccupationa! history, and consequent wealth of traditions, 
of hs group 
‘The influences which tend to differentiate the farmer from 
other occupational groups may be summarired st follows Farm 
ang ve carried om under conditions different from those of any 
ther occupation ‘The tarmer’s isolation from others, more ex: 
‘treme than in any other occupation, 18 of the greatest snportance, 
for the fact that he works 1a solitude the grester part of hit life 
cmtot help but make bre diferent {rom the urban worker who 
practically never out of the night of others The farmer's farmly 
completely overshadows all other socal groups mn anfuence, and. 
this Likewise regaters ittelf in hve personality and thinks, A 
further factor which is refecte in bus temperament and character 
the fact that he works in the outdoors—arimslated by fresh air 
buffeted by the clments—with growing. blooming and bearing 
things However, whale ths solanon robs hur of valuable socal 
and todustrial coneacts, itis not an wumtigated evil, for it frees 
fim from the complexibes, the nervous strap, and the dangerous 
anfluences which are rypical of congested city areas. it gives him 
a demree of independence and scvoatrve which would not other- 
wise be poanible, and re wakes hea his ows boss and che unde 
puted head of’ his own family Although this isolation 1s 
‘undoubtedly a weak spot and a detrimental invence wm our rural 
communities, it is we are convinced, a raedly passing weakness; 
and for this reason, and aiso because st wil be treated later fram 
many angles, no moce extended discussion 1s gyven at this point. 
Tn addition to these constant environmental influences, certasn 
charactenstcs mberent in hs czcspaton make his hfe peasant oF 
‘unpleatant, af the case may be Much of his works hard mznual 
labor whach eniaie fatigue so extreme as to render ampossibe the 
full exjoyment of hus Insare time and to precinde the thought and 
cnganization necessary {or 3 creative meres m his work On the 
other hand, the necessary divernifcaion af his work develops 
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Imbria of independent judgment and affords opportunity for indie 
vidual fatiative. Thue varity, plos the fact that he i his own 
bors—in moet cases owning bis farm or standing a good chance 
Of doing 10—does more (o add aest end cutlook to hun fe than 
‘any ofher factor. 

"The woman suffers even more from the mocotoay of farm 
Inte than does the man Ske has to care for members of the farmly, 
often with fess adeyate equipment for her worl; her houre are 
‘even longer than those of the man, and her work ws more routine 
and less creative. Whule the may not have to battle with the stern 
forcex of mature, ohe has to see chat her part in the farm rovane 
land erganization is cared out, and fit ber work into the more 
important processes of pant and anal production Her adjust- 
penta have to be vaned, since they are to human beings and to 
Processes carned on by someone other than herself, 

‘Tt would be both umlair to the farmer and untrue to faet not £0 
‘ake snto consideration the forces acd present tendencies in agri- 
culture and rucal community ife whoch have shown their power 
to alter tnuch that bas just been deserbed. The modern husband 
ran is an different from the traditional farmer of two decades 
ago a6 the latter was from the baciwoodsman who bewed his 
ssrull farm plot out of the primeval forest. Every step in agncel 
tora propre as brought sew tnehods of promedre end new 
‘modes of thought. The farmer of today does not accept his Itclax 
tion as a matter of course, he seeks to overcome it, tar he NOW 
‘has a telephone, a daity pepe, an automobile, and coustry and city 
neighbors. He does not rely on the moon for gudance in planting 
‘hi crops, but turns to che agncsicural college experiment station, 
to the agricultural bulicun and farm jourmal. His toole are 10 
longer the hoe and the shovel and patchfor, but the tractor, elf 
binder and hay loader. He no longer need work sixteen hours a 
ay and drag himself to bed too tired 10 talk or ever thnk, for 
the improved machinery gives hiv lewure time. As a result, there 
thas been a change not only sn che fazmng process but in rurat 
society Htelf, and the farmer consequently has a new mode of life 
fand a new way of thinking. 

‘The entrance of science and machinery into agriculture bas two 
‘very significant effects upon the life and mental habits of the 
farmer In addition to freeing him from the mental paralysis of 
couthrmotst fatigue. it makes possible an increase in leisure time 
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which gives ian more opportussty for reading, for plansing his 
swore and for contacts with cher peple Scottie Sarming 

iMac a direct stwcolus to thinksg, in the new problems created 
by the more complex farm machinery, for the farmer does ot, 
like the factory worker, oeely feed the machine; he operates i, 
repairs Wt and experiments with and in so doing finds hunselé 
dealing not with problems of mere brite force but with manipula 
(won and ismproveraent. This, together with breeding. plants and 
sale in accordance with acientiie methods, has resulted in two 
sagrufcant changes: fst, i¢ has increased Is power to use the 
{forces of nature and thus lessened its buffeting influence on im; 
and, second, by making dearer the so-called mynteries of nature, 
it has given ena greater faith im ns own yudgmoemt than in the 
‘power of signs and caditiocs, 

With his increased Jeisure and fs more efficient production 
hhave come an opportunity and a desire for more namerous outside 
‘contacts The telephone, the rural free delivery, the dasly paper, 
the automobile, and the radio are availabe to him. each of these 
‘widens hus contacts and males them a more congiant and stl 
‘part of his habits and his thoughts, bringing into hus line of vn 
‘the community as a whole, the mation, and the world, which in 
‘hum become a part of his thinking, of hue planing, and of hip 
ife itself, Institutions take on a new significance for him. Good 
schools, churches and sexghbochood centers now have a part i 
Jus scheme of exintence, for he sees their zportance mn promoting 
‘the techmique andthe business of farming or in changing his mode 
cof life His consequest understanding of their usefulness to hum 
and therr need of hum insures his support, which promises thom 
1 future such as their past has never been, and these institutions 
and agcoees in turn, together with the countless others. which 
ace coming into exitence in ths new and larger environment of 
‘ni, wil continue to aereerate the proceases and tendeneses which 
are creating the modern farmer and remaleig the face of the opes 
comatry, 





















Lasoa ox ar Fane 

“Whether a greater proportion of the national labocing popula- 
‘ion should be employed on our farms than is at present the case 
fs an economic problem, and a moot ont at that; ths discussion, 
however, will be confined largely tothe social aspecte of the agri= 
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caitural labor quetioa—the sources and scarcity of the Sabor 
supply and, above als effect on the fife of he farmer, of hie 
farly, and af the community 26 a whcle—and st 13 our behef 
tat a complete understanding of these well cantibute mich 103 
understanding of the eorsomse factors 

‘Bources of the Farm Labor Supply —The labor supply of 
farm umully consis of the farmer humpelf and other members 
of fos family and household—he permanent red help and tran- 
‘ent or seuzcnal borers, the profeasonals—threshing, sheng 
fad shredding gangs, exchange laborers, and neighbors. There 
dre, of course, m addition the work azvmals aod the farm ra- 
chinery, the number and use of which are of great importance 
‘oth the numberof laborer employed and the ease with which the 
work 1s accomplished Their sgmfeance, however, will be die 
uns mace folly later. Here we ace inereted only sm the farm 
‘workers themselves, 

TE farm labor 1s understood to exclude all but fared sen, st 
rust be recogruted a the start Dat there have boen forces steadily 
at work dunng the past few decades which have tended to change 
‘the nature ofthis group, and, {rom one point of wew, to deplete 
‘tag maatactry souree of che agrialveal bor wopPy- 

“There have alwaye been mien and women who Were content 10 
requin merely “ured beip—epending thers lives ether working 
relauvely permanently for one or two farmers, or difing from 
fone farms and one locabty to another. However, the eohu wd 
daughters of neighboring farmers formerly constited the chet 
source of the hica-help supply. for hiring out was for the am- 
‘ious boy Hie to be the frst wep toward ultimate mdependence 
aise farmer, nce 1 provided a means of sig tothe tenant cass 
and shence to eventual farm ownerslop Tes the scarcity of young 
people who are willing to follow this old custom, more chan any= 
‘ang else, winch has geen rise at mea to the ducuason of the 
epletion of the fares labor supply 

"The chef cause of ths depletion has bea the migration to the 
city, nt only of the floating and transient laborers, but of the 
farmer's sons and daughters as well They have been draw there 
because the orem wage scale sceaed Jagh m comparison with 
‘hat of the farm; the workang outa im ss industries are regular 
and shor. corapared withthe long trregwar ours on the farm; 
the ty provides wegerents and social opportuni forthe rela: 
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tovely many lemure hours, and prechides the solation mherent 
sm farming, furthermore, the labor organizations in te nduatries 
afford a means of insuring better working condwions, for the 
laborer oa the farm has no chowe But to qut ue job if condoms 
ae unbearable As a resnlt of th migration, there are fewer 
young people left on the farm, and it becomes necessary to fol 
‘the older and more settled bores to fernush the cf supply 
‘of ured labor for our farma* 

‘This urben migration is not the only seaon, however; for the 
fact that farming 1 for the mos part seasonal occpation 1 
further serous diGeulty n securing farm labor Dering te plant- 
fing and harvesting seatons the demand for lar 1» great—even 
abnormal—wile over the rest o€ the year at exceedingly ght 
Jn many seins hired men are wasted only 1 these two seasons, 
tnd where there 1s only a cnectop system, even the farmer and 
his Camity are idle @ reat part of the year. If thu dificulty v0 
he solved, a certain mobility of the labor supply must be possrble 
dsing the rosh season. But the laborer who va tranaent or float 
ani by chowe 11 generally considered inefiient and therefore lest 
essrable The moot efcrect ss uevally the one Who i actively 
smcrened in his work and who wants to follow m permanently, 
tnd alu suficrently micresed mm ome ne to wants be with i 
farmly—naather of which 1 postble {he m8 to ausst a supplying 
the demand for transect or seasoral farm labor 

“Today, since there are fewer young people left on che farms, 
the great majomty of the hized laborers are either marred and 
tore or fese permanent. or else purely transient, and i sees 
esirable from every pomt of ew 2 look to these okler and 
sore settled laborers to farms the chief supply of hard ren and 
‘women for our farme But af tie ix to be done, they must be 
assured faurly permanent employment, and homes must be pro- 
vided for them by the farmer=-homes sufficiently adequate and 
aniracuve to make them dentable paces in which to settle down 
Greater permanency of employment becomes poanible if the 
farmer adopts 2 mobtipiecrop system, thus keepeos is Inbor force, 
‘gusy the greater part ofthe year, or sf he permuts the laborer 10 
farm. small plot of ground, © rate poultry, or to undertake some 

Tat st hs une, G5) ee 9 2 dof of papa fre ches to form, 
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sinslar enteryrne which will ring hie: an income daring thote 
times when he 4 not working forthe farmer 

‘Another phase of the farm labor probier, although one not 30 
widely advertised a the imposaTality of obtamang deers help, 
forthe "ized girl" except the Negro lured womsan, is ow prac 
ally a ree of the past It is diet at prevent to hire even 
‘Negro women for this work, for dhe only ones avilable are the 
‘wives or daughters of the Negro fared wen employed on dhe 
Tarm: and the (act that their menfotk hold fairy remunerative 
jobs makes these women xwlling to work except in the cotton 
patch or beet Sed where theic wage are relatively Ingh and 
Where they can be in company with oohers. The oty 1» again re- 
Spomsble for the deficient supply of Yared women for farm wore 
{forthe many Industries ow open to women are in the ty. The 
farm itself is not withour scene respomsbrity, however, for the 
hours of the domesuc servant, unless she 38 cuployed only (or 
the day, are unbearably loog and er work is exceedingly serie 

Conditions of Labor oa the Farm—Farm labor 18 and will 
for a long vie continve to be marta! bor Tos form of bor 
In ulwaya ickaome, pecially 1f the hoora axe long and the work 
Deayy, a is often the case on the farm “The anwunt of manual 
‘work done on one farm during a year 19 great, the mmmenuty 
dunog © farmers Ifeime anon incomprehensible During 
dn working life he probably walks over Wteraly every square ch 
of his farm, and over parts of it mumberlese times: a single 
fearon of culnvation and harvest he walks buedzeds of mls, in 
tot dct day after day He handles hundreds and ever thoneands 
‘of sont of dirt or other materials on the ends of pitchfork and 
shovels! His rate of work cannot be stabilized, for weather con- 
ditions often demand breakneck speed. In addition to bis regular 
day work, he may at troes have (0 devote a great part of the 
ight to his livestock. 

“The woman's work is jox as irksome and far more moaot- 
‘nour and unimeprring. Her hours aze as 2 rule longer than the 
tran's,a0d she comes nearer workung seves days a week every 
week in the year. What ake does is repeated over and over At 
fee worst, her work needs thrtees or fourteen hours each day, 














Tor anol deeipton of te rience of hes Ieee 26 te farmer's y= 
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Sunday not excleded—cookang 2) the meals and washing the 
fishes, making the beds, eweepmg and scrubbing and washing 
and ironng regularly, along care of the huldres, malang and 
‘mending lathes, canang fronts and vegetables, raising poultry 
and gathering egys, preparing the dairy products, often working 
ta the garden oF helping with the sxilemg or other chores, end 
even at times going into the Fed. If vintors are wnvited her work 
‘ecomes even heavier, and a day off means overtime tf the is 10 
catch up with her work Furthermore, her work is singularly i 
Capable of efficient orgaruzation or planing —a factor wich con 
tnbutes just as meh to ss srhsomeness as the ammentity of her 
tae and ws deadly rostoe, 

“Thus 15 admettedly an extreme picture—extreme in that these 
condinons are by no meant true of wll farm women However, 
Ihondreds of them are trying to handle the great variety of work 
inglehanded, in addition to rearing large families and workng 
regularly in the fields Bat even where they have no responmbty 
{or any work outside of the bouse selt—where work inthe fields 
4 mot demanded of them—the picture 8 none too bright, as will 
be en from the sbamoent desman of the nga of the 
rural horn. 

Machinery on the Farm—-The real solution of the farm 
{bor problem would be the development of a rystem of farming 
whereby the employment of outside Inbor would be unnecessary. 
the farmer and bss own family alooe being svffcent to run the 
farm=-but only we normal workang hourt for everyone, und with+ 
‘ut overworking the culdren or depriving them of education 
‘This wouk! be ideal because wt would obviate all the drawbacks to 
family and communuty life winch are exeated by the mtroduction 
of strangers imto these creles, and, furthermore, it would of 
course decreas the éifieltes ating from the scarey of outside 
labor in the rash seasons and for domestic service 

‘The introduction and wider use of machinery and other labor- 
avrg devices offers the only suggessoa for the fulillment of 
this ideai at our present stage of extensive farming. The advan 
tages of ths sicp are obvious Field work is already done largely 
ty implements Under machine or horse power, chus eliminating 
the necessity of walking all day over golt and meven ground 
‘Almost all of these implements are so well equipped with levers 
‘and other mechanical devices as to rsa it no longer necessary {or 
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the farmer to use his own strength and body to operate and con- 
(tol them—he adyusts the machine, gindes it, overseen ss opera 
thon, and drives the team of tractor Jn some fel crops, actual 
and work 1s practically entirely eliminated. Hay loaders and 
derrick, shredders, threshers, sellers, bdr, tractors and tracks 
all ran by horse, wind or gaschne power—do the work he once 
dd with bis own hands His work with livestock is lightened by 
‘the watering systems anv various lands of feeders now available, 
and alto by the anprovements m the coustrection of bars, sheds 
and ers The istrodaction of the track and automobile cuts 1 
lume aad labor in getting hes crope to market to abour one-fourth 
‘of what was when horses were the only means 

Farm women have not shared equally un the benehite possible 
from labor-saving devices, for moet of the eqepment now avale 
able for their work offers merely umprovemenss m the way of 
dg duns, ined of seaming motor fr Suman fewer 

Charms, washing machines, vacwom cleaners, fieless cooker 
‘water system, and gas and ot stoves are quite commen, but there 
i no valid reason why every one of the farm woman's taske 
‘which cas be doce with water, wind, or machine power should 
rot be mechanized tothe same extent ax the farm man's work 18 

‘The mrmenve amount of me and energy stved by the wntreduc- 
‘non of farm machinery 8 almost mapostble to calculate Contrast 
the man with the hoe—or even with an old-fashioned. walking 
plow —with the folomieg descrpoon. 


‘Wath a gang plow and five hones 2 man cas plow from five 10 
sven acres per day, completly earning over the vod, whatever 35 
nature, and thoroughly pelveriung «Plows are now being intro 
duced, with ten to twenty fouttem-ineh plows ss gang, which are 
propeles ty steam-trachon engine até with wlach two men can 
Plow from forty to ancty acrea per day A 11-horeepower mache 
plows, sows, and harrows a& the same time a xesp Qhrty feet sade, 
at the fate of three or foar mul an er, tring over the sol at 
the rate of eighty to one hundred acres a day. o under favorable 
conditions ten co tweive acres am Baur. Ft dun performs work which 
fordeoarty requies forty to fifty teams and men... There is 2 
harrowing machine that reaches 100 feet an wxithapeble of hae 
tomting goo acres 9 dey or 32 seres an hoor 

Sainte. CJ, "Macenery la Reta to Farming” Coop of Amer 
Apres, 9B.» 
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“Thus description was weitten ia the eatly dayt of the metharizan 
tion of ageieuture, and progres has bees grester sce Ht me 
than ip any hundred yeara previous For exarople, the combine, 
‘wht has. probably fessened farm labor more than any other 
Tadhing, has come into. general usc am the small gratm-growing 
sections of the country ‘The Bret one wa atsfactured in 16sh0 
1 1905, but newer %¢ nor the inter more umproved ones were 
‘wed extensively nil 1923. In 1917 only fourteen combines were 
heing used 10 Kansas, but this number increased to. 20,000 18 
1928, and to 25,000 m 2930* In western Canads thir vee 10 
crease from two mm 1922 to 7255 m 1929" According to recent 
States, the shor comompton per nere mu texaw of may hours 
ranged a8 follow: for 7-f00t tre, $6 hours: for 12-foct Inder, 
2 B hours, for 15-f0ct comme, 1 65 hours When the addtional 
Jaber of threang i incloded, ie figures are 4.6, 38, und 175, 
‘eapectively 

“The following quotation mmmmarises not only the recent devel- 
‘opments inthe harvesting of wheat, but those for all me: “When 
‘Whvat was harvested with « sickle and dhrshed with a. fla, feo 
38 to 50 hours of labor was roqured for harvexhng and threshing 
in acre with a tcl of 15 bonnet, the wtroduction of the cradle 
faved about 10 hows pee acre At present farmers im the Great 
Plana use from 4 to § hours is harveatng as acre of wheat with 
1 binder and threshing froma the shook with a sationary thresher. 
From 3 t0 4 hoars ix required when the crop x3 harvestod with 
at hender and theeahed with 2 stationary thresher and an average 
Of threesquarters of an hour a9 ceded when the combined 
hareenerthresher is used." 

Te contrast with the band-production methods of 1830, the 
modern methods under which the 1922 wheat crop wat prodvced 
sade possible the saving of 2.713,179366 bouts, ot the time 
‘which £09,393 men would pat se, working ten hours day for 300 
“aye, nd sll grester improvements m tho fme have been ade 
tine: 1922. Of course, at a matter of fat, no wich erp as that of 
gaa could have been handled m 1830. 

‘This striking lltration of the labor saved by the use of 

tine. LE, “More Mechanica vy Farmng.” inerntont Libor 
eg oe Mit ek mo he 

Uitet Ste Day, Sassen, D.C, Se 8, 3996 Semen asl 62 
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machinery in the production of one of our big crope is presented 
‘because we ate 30 hiey to overlook the most feasible solution to 
the labor supply problem. due to the fac chat itis evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary Nor has the introduction of labar- 
saving devices on the farm by any means reached its height, for 
fn 1940 much more farea machinery was Donght by our farmert 
than in 1880, The source of power in being consistently shafted 
from man to beast, from beaxt to machine—a dkuft which, in 
addition to redacing the time and irkeemeness Of bumas labor, is 
Jessenmg. production casts, the benefit of all who depend on 
farm products for ther ivethood. 

‘The Social Effecta of Machinery oo Farm Life—The in- 
troduction of machinery has not only improved the sethods of 
production and wade farming more profitable, but ft has modest 
1 more desirable occupation and has revolubonized farm life 
Some of the outstanding social effets of the mechanization of 
agriculture areas follows: 

1 The farmer’s leave, and his power to enjoy it, have in 
created. The use of raachinery makes posuble a shorier day én 
the fea and reduces the mamber of wer: asumals required, with 
4 consequent decrease m the namber of chores. The rapidity with 
‘which work inthe fields ea pow be done reduces the acto! mien: 
her of mas hours necessary for the erop production process. The 
farmer can enjoy hus lesure tothe full, since machinery frees im 
from the demands on his brute strength and his consequent deadly 
mental and physical fatigue. The farmer is no Tonger merely a 
‘east of burden, heis now a mechani. 

2 The introduetion of machines, especially those, such as 
threshing and harventng machines, which require gangs of men 
for their operation tends to wandardize farm processes and work 
ang hours, and to decrease the isolation in farm work 

‘3. The farm woman’s work is lightened and made more posti- 
be of organization becauve of the machines and devices now of 
the market for her work (altsough these are relatively few), and 
also because the shorter hours im the febd for the men make st 
pessible for her to depend on them for some assistance with her 
work, 

“4. The farmers satus and mental outlook: have changed. AS a 
rmachne operaior the farmer achieves increased digay and 3 
Iigher status thas he could ever have attained a3 a mere "hoe 
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farmer," for according to the generally accepted social standards, 
‘manual labor means menia) labor, but marine operation is not 
clatved quute a8 mazual labor. In addition, farm work has become 
cleaner, for the reduction of farm processes 9 machine processes 
Das mn many cases obviated the necessity of coming into direct 
Physical contact with che soil, Last, but by no means least impor- 
‘ant, mechanlzation has added zest and interest to farming The 
setting up and operation of a piece of farm mackunery challenges 
‘the farmer's mental ability and prowess. He will work with a piece 
‘of machinery with a crestive interest which be lacked under the 
‘od system of hand farming. 
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‘The problem of sccurig an adeunte and efficient farm labor 
supply is more closely connected with the problem of decreasing 
the wheomeness of farm labor than might at first appear, and 
‘with them alsa is tied up the problem of resuneration for farm 
work 

Under the increasing use of machinery, the amount of man 
‘ower needed on the farm is relatively decreasing, and the char- 
acter of the labor needed in today far different from what a was 
Aity years ayo, because of the altered requirements for efficiency 
and knowledge. Not only is hired labor éificult to get, but does 
‘ot meet these new requirements when it in xvadable, The farm 
{abor problem is simolar to al] other rural problems, and ste soht- 
‘uon 1s to be sought—and possibly found-—in the solution of these 
‘other problems. ‘Tis solution enust lead toward a farming enter- 
rite which wil bring in a beter Smancal rerum for the efforts 
Of the farmers, and make posnble a mode of Life whch, rather 
than repelling, will xongly astract furare gentrations to farm 
ve 

‘Although it may be a far ery to expect sgricltsral labor to 
Tend ste im any marked degree to ucban labor standards in the 
‘near future, i {2 not difieak to nveasure farm labor conditions 

‘against these urban standards 

“No Labor Standards in Farm Work—Fint of al lsbor 
‘ends to be formally organized m the city; and because these labor 
‘organiaaiions are powerful enough: to force various isaues to a 
tettlemest, milla, factories and other wrban industries have been 
sompelled to adopt and live up to standards which regulate the 
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conditions under which thei employees shall work Many of these 
standaeés are hased on studies of the effect on the laborer, a5 2 
‘human organism, of various conditons of mouoa, speed and 
strain, from the point of view not only of fatigue but also of hus 
‘habitual reactions and even bus emotions. 

‘Agriculture a Seasonal Occupation.—An occupation is gen- 
erally understood to eiean ateady expioymant at one type of work, 
‘and comeqsently one which 1 seasonal to any great extent can 
hurl be conudered steady work as far ap thove who fill ss sear 
sonal demands are concerned. As has already been said, farming 
toa large extent seasonal The labor demands vary ftom those 
Of the bestorganseed farms in the most favorable locations which 
keep their labor force busy practically 160 per cent of the year, 
to those of the poorly organssed farms, lets favorably located, 
which furnuh barely an hovr's labor a day during the winter 
months Any secon which does not denuand at feast 15 per cont 
additonal labor during the rash season w exceptionally fortunate, 
‘but, on the other hand, sn certain dvtricis, such as the vast ami 
‘grain areas of the west and northwest, the supar-beet section of 
‘the west, and the cotton, nee and tobacco belts of dhe vouth, there 
are cumen when the farmer humself has nothing to do. To accom 

Wh this amount of seasonal work demands x great many tran- 
jet Inborers, and to be forced to be trannent xs to be foreed nt 
‘a Labor situation which is unsansfactory to the worker In those 
dutrcts where the farming stself ean be combined with other 
worke-mwhere the care of a dary herd or of purebred Ivestock 
furrushen work in the witter—the demand for labor cam be made 
faaly stable. 

Irregular Length of the Working Day.—The consequence 
‘of the seasonal labor demand and the srregwer length of the 
working day 1 that the agrcultoral laborer ean form few stab: 
Lashed habits of Irving, During planting and harverting he may 
‘work from twelve so suxteen hours a day, and only a few hours 
daily dung the winter, even during the few moms of the rush 
season hus bours may vary greatly because of weather conditions 
and crop conficts The ucban worker, on the other band, can 
‘organize hie whole personal and social life on a known stable 
‘basis as far as hs work is concerned, for hie working day 1 gen= 
erally eight hours, t docs not vary froen month t2 month, nor 13 
[subject te chunatie conditions, 
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Versatility Demanded for Parm Work—The ald asesnnp- 
‘vom that anyoue could be a good farm wocker 1 false in the 
extreme, but itis s0ll prevalent samply because farmers have £0 
take whomever they can get for seascnal work, It 1s mare dificult 
to standardize farm work than either sts seasons crits hour, {02 
the clack seasons cam in a meatare be filled with other work, ask, 
the working hours can be standardized at 2 szeriice But to afford 
anything hike specialised and standardized tasks for the farm 
lnborer means a farm which ws larger and beter organiced than 
ws generally the case at present, and consequently it takes che 
laborer hour, days, and even years to learn how to do well all, 
the various things which he must de. Eficient farming demands a 
longer apprenticeship than any other mancal oecupation, sn addt- 
‘ton to the best scent agnenitural education that ean be had 
[Needless to say, no transvent laborer can meet these requirement, 
furthermore, iC he had to, he would undoubtedly prefer to move 
tw the cuy where the machine process 12 more routine and. de= 
rave les soll and versanlary to master 

Parm Labor Heavy Work —The heavy work and physical 
serun soherent m agriculture cannot ag x rule be standardised, 
atthough the introdoenon of farm machinery has done much t0 
Inghten them Handling crope at harveat time and the heavy sacks 
and baskets used for feed, fifung dirt and manure, and the de- 
mands made on the farmer hy the Srvestock-—all these conantete 
hard phymical labor. Other manual ecewpabont, such af teaming, 
quarrying. mining. and work 1 teel mull, demand 2 greater con 
sant expenditure of physical energy than does agriculture, how- 
‘ever, thi group of laborers constitutes anly 2 small percentage of 
all those manually emplosed 10 non-agricatural pursuits The 
great majonty of factory bands are machine tenders whote work 
‘ot only 18 reduced to routine but 1 comparatrely light paysscally 

‘Agriculture a Solitary Occupation —The schitude of the 
rural dweller has already been mentioned, but thar of the actual 
farm laborer is even greater, for during the mayor porboa of Ine 
time fe 1 not i contact even with the others who live om the 
same farm Two men per farm ut the average number of male 
laborers an the United States. but these two do mot work together 
constantly at do men employed 10 urban umupahons 

Individual and Peraocal Responsibility —The farm worker, 
whether he be owner or hired man, s necessarily to a large degree 
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bis own master m his day-by-day work, The very fact that he jt 
‘workiog by hursef forces hu to make his ows devise on prob- 
Jeras that arse during bis day's work. OF courec this in not tre 
to the same extent of gang workers on a farm, but this group 
constitetes a marked munority of the agriewtura! labor force, and 
ven ths mnorty is ecidom subjected to an impersonal snecuni- 
cal routine The fact that his work is with living thags—plants 
and animalt—obvaies the possiblity of reducing it to the mo- 
notony of factory werk, for i not only’ demands continous ad 
jstments trons the farm worker, but i enables him to escape the 
deadening infivence of wholly impersonat ocupations 

Farming 4 Relatively Sale Occupation—Woages and hours 
are by no means the only ieaues (or which labor organscations and 
reformers have fought 1m their attempt to improve labor condi- 
thon, for the degree ta whch an conpation 1 dangerons, 
hazardous or unhealthfal in a& mnportant as ether Of the above 
arming is not hazardous in comparison with the other major 
‘anu geeupations For example, statistics compiled by the Pru- 
dential Late Insurance Company of America on eapessation for 
industrial accidents dering 1936 show a rate of $3 per thousand 
forall those employed im min-ng and quarrying, $ 93, for all those 
‘employed in transportation and teeming; $ 6, for thove in mami 
facturing and conutruchon: and $ 35, for thote in agricultural 
porvurts. Statics for Massachusetts compiled by this same com= 
pany for 1914-1917 show that farm labor anda mineteenth on 
hist showing the lomsea ineurred per $1000 of earned payrolls its 
Joes beang one-tenth leas than that wn quarrying and concrete work, 
and about onefth that in masoary and carpentry Suaitics of 
this same loss for New York State for 1914 pat farm labor 
thirty-aecond gut of thirty-four, the only two wndostrien raskong. 
lower being cotion spinning and printing” Although the introduce 
tion of farm machinery bas increased the possibility of accidents, 
Aamajority of myuries reuling from work with shredders, caters, 
and other machines, agriculture ie free of the hazards present 1 
other industries —the poisonous gases and dusts, bad ventilation 
and poor lightng and the constant speeding-up inherent sn the 
rachone process, and in measuring farming by the standards of 
urban industnes, thse advantages are n0t to be overlooked. 
Fae et ter ye Pa Sere Cpt fe 
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Labor Organizations without Influence on the Form 
Labor Situation—Although wholohearted support of the pro- 
‘gram of labor organisations is not universal, it cannot be denied 
that their continued and ardent fight for beter wages, shorter 
Toure and more healthful working conditions fas been one of the 
ehuet foreex m esabbshing the standards whch now prevail in 
‘most of the great urban industries But there are no such labor 
‘ocgameations for farm workers, forthe farm hand's isolation and 
1his personal relationship with a exployer have made impossible, 
and probably unaecessary, aay such labor ‘rion movernent But 
vf, from the urban laborers peant of view. the farm laborer loses 
through the kick of suppor of a powerful labor organization, 
‘this fons it compensated for by the fact that he is free from the 
demands of » union on its members. He makes his own deal, 
acts his own troubles direct wth bos employer, and practically 
never faces the long peried of wnexmployment folowing a shut- 
down, lockout, or sinke, 

No Chance for Neighborhood or Comunity Life for the 
arm Hand —As has already been said, one of the reasons for 
‘the rugration from the farm to dhe ty m the socal opportont 
offered by the latter, and the fare hand xs well aware of the lack 
Cf such opportunities in farm work Like the ety man, he can- 
ot lve in communny composed of thers whove eatue and 
{nterets are scalar to hoe own He xn exyey none of the snstie 
tutions and organizations which have been developed by and for 
the laboring man in the city. He thas not only sohtary i 
work, but hia life is necessarily exceedingly barren even fn 
leisure moments 

‘All of these conditions constitute an extremely weak point in 
the farm labor situato. 284 ws these and similar wnsatitfactory 
conditions which cause tbe farms to suffer when they ate forced 
to compete with urban industries for an adequate supply of labor. 

















‘THR socroLoGiCAL comsEQvENcaS OF Tite vam 

General Considerstions—K: ia inconceivable thet an occupa 
tion hike agricolture can suffer labor standards which are so far 
‘below those of other occupations without widespread consequences 
from a sociological point of view—consequences which are detzi= 
‘mental both to the laborer himself and to the home and the com 
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rounity in whuch he lives. This is particslarly apparent where 
‘theres¢ a large number of transient laborers in a community, oF 
where the hured-man oF cropper* eystem 13 the regular method 
Of farming. The hired men of a ceria section whach was com 
prised of large farm under the management of an overseer and 
‘Operated uncer this ayster, were once described to the weiter 25 
1 "crots between slaves and ararchaste.” Suck » chiracterizanon, 
‘while undoubtedly extreme, nevertheless indscates the smstisfar- 
tory postion of the laborer himself and the undestrabilty of the 
presence of such an element wn the community, 

‘The following ate probably che outstanding eonditios inherent 

farming which demand, a3 far as possible, the ehminason of 
‘others exerpt the members of the operttor's faznly in carrying on 
the farm enterprise 

‘Low Mocal Character of the Hired Man—The hired man 
call teo often of low moral character. Tf he w whnte and unmar+ 
‘ied he 1 ely to bve um the farmer's own home, where he often 
becomes the hoon campesson of adolescent farm boys who would 
vwathout doubt be better off without auch aseoclanons and macy 
of the habite which resak directly from them In addition, fos 
presence 1n the hasachold not only disrapks vie umty of the fanmly 
Infe, but sstroduces into it an indevidaat who many tunes vend 
to lawer xs whole tenor. IC labor gangs are employed dung 
‘certs seasons, the men mey not live in the farmer's ome, but 
the remlt is the same wm that thet snfuvence is tranaferred to the 
‘community at large rather thao being concentrated in one apot. 

‘Hfects of Transient Laborers on the Coremunity.—Any 
arent demand for trarsvent or mobile laborers ss degrading to both 
the community and the laborer. A commmumity 16 more or les of 
aan institstion, and if ts solidatty or harmony 1s disrupted per 
odveally by the entrance and withdrawal of a great number of 
strangers, it sertied habits of Ife and even sts spurt suffer as a 
contequence Teas far better (or the population of any community 
‘ot neighborhood to he hascally suible The transient laborer 15 
more or less a gypsy in the labor world, and as subyerted to condi 
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tions which make 1 wmpossble for him to deveop is effcrency, 
Jedgment and character to any erie He works ithe whext 
‘tin the susuee and Gm She lumber camps and supyards 
dart the ae fll and wanter advo many cases spend some 
tines muntepl lodgmg howses and jals durng the year He 
too ailfer becune of the denand that be move ow ater the ish 
Tifect of the Hired Man's Status on His Family —1¢ the 
tured man has a fanny, ie wife and céren generally pay the 
realty of his foareal and socal statun, for bas apcome it ab a 
Tole 0 low tht they ako must werk xf pounble Sach work det 
Brves hu chikcen of edvcation, mince they often cannot ford to 
ive-np the ime for schon, and also because there schol year #8 
Sten broken ecaste his work fakes hm fo 4 new corsmuty 
Goring the school season. ‘The house soplied for him and Toa 
family 1s mvarmably far below the standard of those im which 
‘most of the others im the communny live Ji there 16 any great 
number of such famibes in the community, the educational, re- 
Iigious, home and omrnity Ife al sur, ax wil be sen ater, 
Tecate of the low standard of being winch these famier at 
compe to maintasn 
Hired Man and Community Life—Farm hited men 
ace teklor an totegral part of the sororotonal hte of the com 
fmity ‘Th 1 becoming Sore and more the cMie a we st 
farther away from the day when they were the sont of other 
{aon Ferien inthe commamty Today the ed man 8 iely to 
spend hn Iure alone or m sore nexby village, furthermore, 
Mines offs eel atau ane hate ahow that warrae rakes 
inte difereace 1m hs perucipation an the church, the ode, oF 
the other socal life ofthe commanity 
“Any tendency to dewdop a permaneathira-man labor groap on 
the farm indicate the development of a lower Cast tha har eve 
teen teen in Amenvan agreirare It is éficat Wo tode wih 
complacency upon the feet a oor farming system is decade 
After decade, demanding an creasing sumber Of fured men and 
Crogpers Those secbons rn which there is thoroughgoing system 
af hiredman farting const tet the rrat sums of te ration Tf 
these men were successfully, though slowly. rising toward farm 
ownership, as was formerly the case, the présence would not be 
‘of so gren concern: bu quite hs contrary i tre in sore sets 
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Generally the sole reason for paying labor in crope rather than ia 
‘his retain the mer throughoet she year. These croppers src 
fn no serae tenants, as they are 60 often called; they have abH0- 
finely nothing 10 say aboot the oceanimton of the fans work 
‘The owner furnishes the managerial ably and often duaregards 
taorely the fact tht these mes are cropper, and he canbe exevsed 
for ths beeause he hat a grester knowledge of corres farming 
methods andthe facure of the farm at haart. The inue is ot one 
of personal blame, but of « system of farming which does not 
tid fair to improve soca conditions im those Mural commoumties 
where it is prevalent Tis veriousangnfcance nes in the fact that 
‘we all thine of the hired man asthe 30n of another farmer 12 
tte cooumunity, who ives ia the excl ofthe farmers own home, 
and who will sn be on fs way toward ownersinp. Avery small 
Dperemntage of hised men are now drawn {fora this touce, end 
‘ery few of them will ever be anything cse but hired men 

YE Amencan agricoltore cones fo make necensary a lorge 
fued-man class, fal tlative i farm operation has to be dened 
‘w hired men, and if the nambers of thoxe who ful to move on up 
the agscuitseal ladder contoue to increase it wll be folly 10 
cloae our eyes tothe fact that there is ere developing a vection of 
the rural population whove ives are—and mst continue to be— 
rent maatifartory to themselves and most damaging to the fe 
tre of rural eviltation in Amenca 
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CHAPTER Vi 
LAND AND SOCIETY, 


‘Taz Retatiox of Lawo 20 Cviuizarion 


‘The Univernality of Land Problems —The natural rerourcet 
of he world are the raw materials out of whuch men have bush, 
‘oovlization, where there are no natural resources, human com 
‘munutes have not developed Aa twne has passed, inventions and 
sciennfe ducovenes bave made avulable for mar's use many 
ements im nature not previously known as natural resources AY 
the magmitide and compleasty of uroan sotety have developed, 
some group af natural resources has talen the stage for the firm 
‘ume and for a period played dhe Fading eBle «the drama of 
ivalization Atthough, during the last few centurie, other natural 
revgurces than land have often here and there exerted this doo) 
‘ant influence in the development of civilization, tand has played 
‘a steady part At one stage of socvety’s evolution, the only prods 
‘ucts used by man were furmshed by the fand and furmshed in 
the form im which they were consumad—roots, berries, and the 
like Land made posible the later culevation of plants and the 
food for domesticated arimials It next yielded mameralt—coal 
and (ron, and other materials for makong tools and umplements and 
for buiking railroads and factors. {t now furnishes all the ra 
materials n the woeld, except those which come directly from 
the atmosphere or the sea All the complex industrial processes of 
society depend upon land, tbe food, clothing, and shelter supplies 
cof all peoples come Srom it tis the ground upen which the people 
themselves live and move, Because of its deep and lasting 
rficance to life, land has been the eause of some of the greatest 
‘confits between the nations of the world, and between people 
sothyn these mations 

‘Waehout minumsxing the importance of other cccupatons and 
profesons in modern life, it safe to say that agriculture, the 
basis of which is land, ws the most fundamental occupation of all 
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cuniuanoe, and that ermluzanion wil fas! when the and fala Von 
Molke's rematk, “The Gertaan Empare will eilagse watt the 
fining of a shot when German sgeicalture fai,” bolde as trae for 
the United Sues as for any other country. Although i may 
seem that the discussion of land and land problema belonge to 
‘sconomics rather than to sociology, it ut ungoestionably true that 
ro treaunent of socal structsre or sonal problems can be complete 
‘without a ducussion of land, and ths i parbcularly trae in the 
‘ate of rural sociology. 

Land it of particular significance to agriculture because tw the 
only natural Fesouree which 1s bane e Uns enterprve. Agric 
ture difere fro all other cerupations bese f Oe great own 
of land space it requires—space which skyserapert and deep best- 
ments wall nt provide Tt must use the vurface of the exh for 
tha spece, furthermore, mast go where and vs, and x must 
‘work for the most part with what the land offers. Ferulty hat 
‘ben accumulating 10 the earth's crust during countess geological 
ages, homudity, supshroe and the seasoos are ditaed by the eler+ 
‘al ad relatively fixed forces of nature. What the farmiee accom= 
pisher mast be done largely weder these fxed conditions and 
teathinchese ie, and the result of las eflers is of tremendous 
sigiicance to the nanon and to éviteation 

‘Over a century 290, the economint Malthus Became greatly 
alarmed by what he consdered the snabuity of the land (0 con- 
fue to supply to a constantly seerexamg population the 1a 
materials necessary for human cxitince and well-beimg The oa 
lawsty he peedbeted, however, has been forestalled upto the present 
by the discovery of new lands and by man's savetive gens 
finding new ways to convert raw maternal soto usable Conair 
‘won goods, and dss, plus the comet af buman migration and 
‘of the burth rate w parveuiar, bade fair to mae the land aufice 
fo al future ume. Therefore, the socal problems connect with 
land are not those of the continuous existence of human if, but 
rather thote connected withthe organtzaben, cvtrol, seilement 
and uolzation of land ‘The future organszatoa of our national 
socal structure depends upon the iswes involved tees prob- 
Jems more than mpon any other ooe thing 

‘Land and Community Social Structure—In the past and, 
toa considerable extent, i the present, he socal structures of 
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some nations have bees based catirey upon their land systems, 
particularly upon the ownerstip and soatrol of land, The He- 
‘brews, the Greeks and the Ramans all found it necessary to adopt 
ssuntoms and fo make laws regulating the ownership and use of 
land. Aa was seen in Chapter I, land owaersiup and srolization 
hhad auch t0 do not only with rural te is England, but with 
rational lite 3 a whole, the problem of home rule for Ireland was 
eeply involved with that af land holding. Lad iesues were prob- 
ably a contributory cause of the French Revolution. For over a 
seneration Mexico has been trying to sabre her national exst- 
‘ce by working out a syatom of land contzol which will ssl 
her people and at the same tume develop an agricultural middie 
stars," Since the World Wer, European countries have stacked 
‘the problem of reamstracting their ratontl socal erganiation. 
‘on the bass ofa redintsibation of the control of land The present 
condition of Russia is the result of a land system which created 
the Russian aristocracy The status of the Italian landowner, the 
German junker, the English land baron or Jord, and the owner 
ff the South Armerian hacienda is a national problem that 
wrown out of the tendency of certain clases to monopolee the 
‘ownership and control of agricultural lands. As a matter of fac, 
1 history of civivtation could be written, with considerable suc- 
‘at, from the standpoint of the eontrol and utilization of land 

‘American ervlization has by no means exaped the tendency of 
end—of its contol and wie—to dictate ite national life and social 
structure to a great extent Tae European countries whove people 
feted in Amerion made a defote and matural astempt to pet- 
pefuate the ements of the feadal systexs of land control in ths 
country, but they were unsuecessfl because great ares of fertile 
land were available, because the type of perton who braved the 
dangers of setting a new contnent was not disposed to subject 
mae (o such contol, and because the distance of the colonies 
made it impossible for the mother countries to collet qut rents 
and to compete successfully with the colomal governments. st 
organizing and admnistering colonial affairs 

Conscious auerpts at dicoxung the comrol and use of land are 
not, however, an undex to the peeular influence of land on soctsl 

TMeBnde G, The Land Speeme af Menen, Amerces Geegeal Somer 
esarch Sass No 1a Hew Yoru 12 
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stracture in this country. Various types of land exercise an 
conscious infuenee am ural soeal structures, a is apparent when 
the sparsely settled areas of Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico 
fox Arzona are compared with the clstly sited agricultural sec- 
‘nons of New England or even wit the farming sections of the 
rule west” The physical characterises of the Ind fangely de- 
termine 18 ose; the use dicates the number of people that can 
imhabie a gwen area, and the population density wr tara dictates 
to a considerable extent the type of cornmunty hfe. A mation’s 
andustalization depends upon ies natural resources, and the de- 
fee of uu maustruluation depends upon the growth of urban 
Centers These cxnters in tar sotroduee econcrme and socil cle 
sents into the socal complex which modify the influence of the 
pucely physical we of the land Every agnecultural commumty 18 
‘America 3 fluenced by the physral characterstic of the land, 
‘on the one hand, and by market contacts, on the other The prod= 
‘ucts of a farm comenunity—whether cotton, wheat, dairy prod= 
‘ets, frat, or vexetables—enter unconsciously into its comme 
ry structure. The type of land and as control and whration 
always play a part in the setdement and Ife of ss pengie 

‘The size of farms largely determines the density of the popu: 
Jatin and thus, to some extent, nflaences the choice of the tyne 
of community Ie For exaziple, the population of « dry-farminy, 
‘of range area is $0 sparse as to make the establishment of schools 
awl churches. wimost impossible: whereas in agricultural areas 
‘which are adjacent to great urban centers, the farms are small 
‘tough and the population is therefore suicemty dense to enable 
these farmers to approach an urban type Of social fe In 1930 
the farm in New Mexico averaged gt 4 acres in are, an Mal- 
de, a town (sovwnship) in Middlesex County, Bassachusetts, they 
averaged only 25 acres, m the Connecticut Valley, where thet 
are more than 200 people to the Square mute, the average #26 18 
only 200 acres The size of the farm does net, of course, always 
anicate the density of population, fer a number of hired men 
and ther families may Live on a plese of land which xs owner 
calls a fares and thus the murnber of famines may exceed the 
rumnber of farms On the whole, hewever, the densty of the rural 
population varies inversely with the aize of the farm, 

‘Table 19 shows the size of fares in the various. geographi 
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sections of this country, and also the tendency toward increase 
or decrease ‘The physical nature and the location of the land 
formmg these farms are largely responsible for the variations 
shown in the tle The data give an indication of the population 
density in theve sections, they mdscate the infivence both of the 
type of land and its resoarees, and of urban centers, and the 
‘tendencies un the reorganization of farm units in these areas, they 
avo suggett the procenses which are working to change the social 
structures of the rural commumtis in these sections For exam 
pi, the process of breaking up the old southern plantations into 
smaller units has beer going on chronghout the entre south, 
dosera of formerly largeunit ranches in Texas and New Mexico 
have come wnder cultivation and been reduced to smaller 1m 
‘Furthermore the south, andthe soath east in particular, have i s€- 
‘ent years recognized ther favorable station for growing fruits 
and vegetables, and consequertly in certain secnons hundreds of 
small hoidings have developed which are operated under intensive 
{farming methods. In the Mountain divison, op the other hand, 
withthe exception of the irrigated sections, the tendency has been 
10 expand production by increasing the acreage, for these sections 
are best adapted to small grain crops xad farmiag emus therefore 
tie extensive in order to be profitable and to make possible the 
advantageos we of farm machinery. Furthermore, a number 
of farms have been newly incorporated in the dry-farmning see- 
Trikes Crue, Aprcdear, vg 8 
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ln nearly every ase these fara are larger, and thus the 
average sizeof farma bas bees raised aatouabealy 

‘New England andthe Middle Avante states are between these 
‘30 extremes of increase and decrease. New England fara were 
Already smalls 80, and since that time forces have been oper= 
[nung in both directions. For example, te abandonment of farmt 
fends tD rae the average size, ecause euch forme are usualy 
absorbed by larger units. Ox the other hand, the nearby great and 
[rowing cies afer a good market for the products of intensive 
nrming, and ths has tended to decrease showy the average sat 
Th the great central ates, the typeof farming is, and wil prob- 
‘bly contr o be, extensive. However, the average sizeof farms 
tn these sections derreased stay from 1850 to 1920 because 
ff the tendency to more and beiter cakation and the great 
amount of eapral necessary to own a farm in these states From 
1930 to 1930 i increased, becaase the large outlay of capa re- 
aqred and the mtrodacton of power Seld machinery have tended 
to large, consohdated holdings. 

‘As we look to the future and attempt to be guided in our con- 
duwiona by the history of the past and an understanding of press 
ent conditions, the beef seems justified chat wn the lng rin out 
arms will comtinve to decrease ix sie, although they may Avex 
tuate from decade to decade, and even increase during 3 peciod 
Of rapid mechannation, This decrease can be expected bectise 
(1) the increase in our urban and naisonal populates will ae- 
cessitate more and more inensive farming, (2) the increase i 
cur farm populanon wil tend ro fore the division of lange hold- 

>, and. (3) according ¢o form management and roral socal 
srveyy the famuly-aed farm is apparently the best prodocng 
tut, purtewlarly whes measured in tera Of the fare family's 
standard of ling None of these facto is conclusive, but, when 
Coupled with the geoeral tetency in this country during the past 
fighty years, with the face hat th same tendency bas bern the 
rule in ocber counts, snd wth the relative decease in areal 
gain farming and the relative increare in corm and livestock, 
Gary, fru and vegeabe faring, they warrant ts conclusion 
‘Thos dccreate wall exalt ia 2 denser rural popufation, and will 
thus enireen all cial processes and create mote complex com- 
‘munity stracutes with cher reiting socal problems It of 
ourse, not safe to peedsct too deBnitely on things of this Kind, 
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cspeually when such procenes a1 the mechanization of agree 
ture and corporation farming are i 

"Tor Poser induonen of Land is he United Staten 
img of our national bfe until the almost ume 





aay moder cinfization, and this fact bas cre- 
ated in the United States a type of esvhzation that has never 
‘before anywhere in the world, and will probably not be 
duplicated, except posnbly sa Soutt America and Canada Land 
‘was practically free, some of it was extremely ferble, and st wat 
frufcently plentiful to make indwiénal ownership almost uni- 
verually porsible. The results were that individual ownerahp be- 
ame the rule for the fst te in history: a yster of undividval 
and isolated farms residences was established on a wide eal, 
Sieewise for the frst time, and the eppreeizton of the value of 
land in comparison to that of labor and industnal capital was 
Almost cempletely destroyed. The belief in the inherent worth of 
the individual a8 a vague measure of a man was replaced Dy the 
belief in his abilty to control land as the measure. Some of the 
‘colonies made land ownership @ suffrage qualification and, tor 
some time after ceased to be a qualification for voting, if con- 
tinued (0 be a requisite for eigbihty for holding office The 
reaction to the attempt to esabluh a semicfeudal system of land 
‘eaure swung 80 far toward the opposite pole that the attitudes 
‘of some of our American forefathers would in modern termi= 
ology be called “bolchevinie” The eraphasis on Hberty far ex- 
‘coded that on either equabcy or fraternity America’s canttibu- 
‘tan of a new concept of democracy and her aftnade sn workd 
affairs at the present time are to no small extent the resuks of 

to centuries of unusual land opportunites 
‘The influence of free virgin land, awaiting and inviting set 
Aenoent, wat felt even Beyond its effect on our individual, socal 
and poligcal attiudes, for its traditions wove themselves into 
‘our people's economie ideas, attitudes, and convictions During 
the decade from 180 to 1860, nearly 43,000,000 acres of land 
were taken up in the middle west, and there was » population 
Fez daamns of lrse farms aod tree-wale ferméng ud te tates 
gee to, oe Beet Rename Chg, Netra Ben of Rect 
et tne, We Comernratn of Cart ts Ano fay, 
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increase of ovee 3,350,000 people, of mene than x67 pet cent, 
the eight auddle-westerm sates of Oto, Tada, Liner, Mich 
fan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, and Musoari* The popula 
‘bon mcreave jn Mannescta alone was 2730 fer emt, and xt Sowa, 
25t per eest. An Towa Cuy editor eatmated that during one 
three'moath period in 1859, over 50.000 people extered Towa “AS 
population increased and the posibuity ofthe exhaust of ds 
free land bearme apparent, peculaion in land became le, For 
cpampie, in western Towa, land which was bcmesteaded ia the 
‘noes and early ‘sevetics was selling for $25 am acze by the 
‘egies, and for as high a2 $100 an acre atthe beginning of the 
prevent century. Some Towa and Tihoow land eld for $400 404 
$8500 an are during the World War, and men had so completly 
lost ther sense of relative values or bad created auch false stand 
ards of value that they declared that “Bese were not inflated 
values, that Towa and Hiinois land was selling for the frst cme 
Cus eal value” So cerain have men bees of the persistent and 
continvous future rise inland valies thot they have bought land 
ova speculative bass of on sts putectial vale wich, even wath 
‘mxunum econemic product, could wot, in de normal course 
Of events, be reached for twenty years. This has, for the lst 
forty years pat farm lands further and further cut of the reach 
(of thove who had to rely, for tier payments on ther farms, on 
the present prodacuve eapacy ofthe land The results have been 
an mereang number of families on the land who do not and 
cannot own it, and a sacrifice of the rural famly'a standard of 
loving exter because the farmer is trying tm pay for an over- 
copralized (arm, or because the landlord ws collecting a igh 
enough rent to pay decent interest on ehe cxptal he invested in 
land which w not worth what he pd for iter thoug it would 
be work 

‘The movement westward became a paychological movement 
‘which continued long alter it ceated to be profitable to take up 
tntetled lands Population continued to flow ina theve sections 
for the Gest fifteen years of the prevent cotory, sok beemuse of 
the land opportinites of the last half of the nineteenth eentary. 
Those seeking the eppertunties offered in Towa and Minos 
WTR ene cued dncace, oe Test, F J, The Bue of he ew 
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fone generation, in the next generation pushed beyond the ex- 
tensive margin of profitable production areas into semi-arid oF 
arid land, and the federal goversment parucipated in this im- 
cconamic movement by its srigation projects for the development 
Of this land, Aa x resslt, ths contsmsed western movement in- 
creased land szeculation, estabbshed homes on land that could 
‘not support then, and left undeveloped areas fasther east which 
offered better opportunities than were porsible on the remaining 
‘marginal or mimarginal land of the west All these conditions 
are the reso of the pocuhar land situation whach prevailed in the 
‘United States daring 130 t0 200 years We are new confronted 
‘with the economic end social adjustments necessary for reorgasit- 
ing our social strucre and social Tife on the basis of the land 
resources which are within the newly popolated areas of the na- 
tion, and some of these possible adjustments will be discussed in 
‘the concn section of this chapeer. 
‘Tee Avvaxt or ove Lanp Paowunws 

‘The Disposal of Free Lands —In their fondamental nature, 
th and problems are m no way different from any 
‘other nation’s, although we are yust beginning to regard thest 
clearly defined national probiems These vanout land problente 
could hardly be expected to arise as long as the Uited States was 
in the pioneer sage of agricabure However, when there wat no 
lomger free land ard we were campelled to face the task of bude 
ing our future agricultzal progress largely upon the areas already 
‘under cultivation, we realized the existence of land problems and 
the need for state and matical land polices. Previous to that 

‘in our rational life, farming bad been looked wpon as a 

purely individual enterprise, eo rich in retum and 90 fraught 
swith future possbihties that it automatically tock care of our 
‘ational welfare. The passing of our extensive frontier has 
Drought us face fo face with the necesnty of conserving and wti- 
‘izing our raw materals 40 23 to provide most eceaty for an 
ever ineseasing population. Farming is no longer merely the oc- 
ccupation of 3 few isolated men; it has become the nation's 
Inssines. 

‘The problem is not merely that a few thousand men who want 
to aval themselves of farms under the Homestead Acts cannot 
do so—or atleast no longer find st proftable—but that the entire 
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country 1 becoming increasingly conscious of the fact that ag 
culture's per eapitn prodacuon forthe mation aa whole is stcadhty 
dimunishing, and that tha means 2 steady advance in the cost of 
Tiving, particularly in food, clothing, and shcker which depend 
ddceely' upon agricuitore, furthermore, as far as the average 
fnividua! can see, there isto be no end to this process In 1860, 
there were about 13 acres of farm land per individual in the 
national population: by 1930 this led decreased to about § acres 
‘The per cape acreage of improved farm land decreased from 
156 in 1850 to 48 mm 1920, and the per capita acreage of crop 
jand for nine princpal crops fas decined from 3 
125 in 3930" It etimated by some of the best 
lation trends that by 1950 ove sasonal population will be over 
150,000,000, and if this estimate i correct, it i readily apparent 
thatthe per capita acreage of the principal erop land will wot be 
over 20 

‘Attitudes which developed whe a large proportion of our 
population was on the land and when there was seemingly an 
‘unlimited supply of free lands, and the fact that about $0 per 
cent of the land 1s still unimproved, have led to the exy of "Back 
to the farm!” even though itis apparent that these conditions no 
onger exist—a slogan urging men to return to, oF to enter, 
‘an oocopation which no longer furnishes an attractive economic 
‘opportunity. We have gradually begun to realize that agriclture, 
which has had auch 1 tremendous hold upon the American pio. 
reer, it no longer an occupation of ether great prosperity oF 
pride Land owners and operators have mever anywhere enjoyed 
agenter prestige than was theirs donng the frst cemury of OOF 
national fife, induetrial occupations on this country tad not beet, 
successful in drawing wage workers from the farmt, as Oey had 
in England from the very begumung of the Industral Revolution 
‘But by 1900, 35 per cent of ou farm: entreprencars were renters, 
and the prospect of owaershup was diminishing each year. Untl 
the twentieth cmtury, the land problem was thought of only in 
terms of purchase, hamestesds. estates, and mherstances—as con= 
cerns only of the individual farmers; bot since then it has been 
regarded 26 of importance to national cxouomy and social wel- 
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fare. Aa in the ease of other econpmic and social problems, we 
‘became conscious of it oniy when :t called for adjustments winch 
were dificalt 0 make In 1900 we were mo more dependent on 
land as the hans of the production of oor primary wealth, chan 
wwe had been 1 1800. Our pabite dosain was so vast thar we had 
‘not believed sts izauts could be reached so qunckly—-Andrew Jacke 
ton had anid in 1832 that our free lands wonld watfce for out 
sutional exparston for 700 years. 

No era m American fastory has been more interesting and 
more trap than that of the westward moxement of OS pioneers 
At the dissolution of colonial government, the origina colonies 
fumed over to the federal government all lands west of the 
Allegheny Mountain, and the ccoms of 1790 showed that prac- 
tucaly all the rural popolation was east of these moontains. By 
¥820, the frontier, particwarly in the north, had moved west 
almost to the Missunppi River, by 18§0 xt had gone beyond 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Towa, Musouri, Arkansas, and enstern 
‘Texas; by 180, the central portion of the frontr boundary had 
‘sone a3 far west as Denver, and many vectroms, even on the Pa 
‘afic coast, had boon seit, and by 1900, we became conscious 
Of the fact that the limits of the frontier were quickly being 
approached. 

Tf our government had conscioaily and with skillful planning 
tried to create serious land problems for itself as quickly as posse 
le it could have found 0 better and gudker means ths sts 
disposal of the public domain by such reckless, short-sighted 
smeans. Over 75 per cent of the mations total land area was at one 
time in the hands of the federal government Tt duepoted of §3 § 
per cent of these lands by sales to private indevduals, grants 10 
railroads and other corporations and to. various states, home- 
tteads, and by allotnents to the Indians. In 1920 it ait retaned 
22:5 per cent of the original pubbe domain, 108 per cent of 
which wae in national forests, national paris, reservations, and 
tnafloted Indi lands, and 11.7 per eent of which was unre 
served and smappropriied, 35. per ceat ofthe latter being classi- 
fied as barren and entirely unfit for esther range or farm land * 

‘We have, in a ttle over a century, practially exhausted our 

TMainve, 8, Eaploymant and Nateret Rerowest, Unset Sates Dep 
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free ands, Berween 1800 and 1938, the federal government turped 
cover tz mdredeals, corporatrans, and states connderably over 
fone billion acres of farm, range, and forest fand At no time and 
seco federal act was there any snd:cation of ax appreciation of 
‘our inevitable conor: land problema. ot wl we had ésposed 
(0f 348,000,000 acres. oF about 18 per cent of the publoe domain, 
did’ we ever make an atterspt to emtabish homes upon the land. 
Previous to the Homestead Act of 2862, the predominant idee 1 
<&spoamg of puble lands was to secure revenue for the federal 
government, and even the Homestead Acts id not obviate specu 
Jon in tand after the farm were once “proved” or beeame the 
ovate property of those who “took out the claims,” The result 
4s that mullions of acres of fand, at one time ving soil owned 
by the government and sold to prvate md:viduals, were robbed 
of their fersbty and are now bemg farmed by men who do 208 
‘own them, many of whom have ttle prospect of ever beooening 
cowmers. The public domasn was thos exhassted vn less than one: 
seventh of the time Jackaon had predicted, and the government, 
by its flue to develop small landowning farmers, created for 
Agelf the problems of land reclamatvon and tend tenancy 

Some appreciation of what was occarring did find expression 
from time to tume in farmer and labor groups In 1824 Senator 
Benton of Mastouri introduced a “Land Graduatvon Bs" which 
recognized the propriety of granting frex lands to actual neters ™ 
‘The theee cardial pemcples of hs land reforms, for whuch he 
fought 1m and out of Congress for thurty years, were, (1) land 
Jstavon, (2) the inalenabuty of land, and (3) the reservation 
of land for actual setlers only’ In 1847, Garrison exprested the 
conviction that the redemption of land ‘as necessary to prevent 
‘monopoly Various labor groups made the land question a leading 
dyer for duacursinn in ther conventions from 1845 on, the 
Free Soil party made land disporal an issue in cBs2, and the 
[Republi party discussed ssn its convention in 1856 Between 
1852 and 1862 sumerous bills were introduced in Congress and, 
finaly, m. 1862, Prendent Lincoln signed the frst Homestead 
‘Act This Act, and afl subsequent land ats, have faled to deal 
with the question in the fundamental way advocated by Senator 
Benton and his followers, and to prevent the growth of land 
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‘monopoly and of sn extensive tenant cass, and the steady exiat- 
tian of soll feruly.* 
‘Our Present Land Situstion—In i930, there were im the 
United States 6,288,648 farme covering 986,771,016 acres of 
‘the tral land area of this country, 103,275,140 acres, thus the 
‘area incorporated in farms consttuied only § per cent of the 
total lind area. Of the land in farms, only 481,210,288 acres, oF 
496 per cent, were under the plow, idle and fallow, or sn plow: 
able pastes, st other words, only 47 § per cent of the total land 
area was m plowabie lands. Only 359.242,09% acres, or 180 pet 
cent of the total land ares, were im harvested crops mm that year 
Experts of the Unced States Department of Agriculture cat= 
rated in 1920 that at chat te the area of improved farm land 
could be inereased by about 300,000,000 acres, oF Go per cent, 
by invigation, dramage, dearisg and dry-farmng torhods, and 
tht there were about $85,000,000 additional acres with sufcret 
Jnutnidsty to make crop production possible, but that they were 
{00 hilly ar sterile to be profitable for anythin but. umber culture 
‘This means that we have over 655,000,000 acres of potential agri= 
ceiturat land, oF 150;000,000 acres more than the total present 
acreage of improved farm lands Thos area, plus that already in 
‘we, sets the sage for the futsre settlement, organization und 
development of agricsleural communities Mont students of land 
economics are convinced that any encouragement of the develop- 
‘ment of these lands for erop production would be unwise at this 
‘time, but the continued encrouchement of tbe popelation upon them 
is going t0 develop them jn one wey or ancther The question 
‘which conattstes the social problems related to them 1s what sort 
‘of carnenumities will develop in these areas, and what the effect 
‘of their development will be wpen te natsonal vocal Ife whet 
‘hey are settled 
‘The exnsut of 1890 showed 140,970,567 acres Tying west of 

the werter boundary of Towa not included in farms, which are 
being farmed today. (This does not inclade the expansion 
‘Teasa, for this is smpounble to calculate because the fare in 
thar mate were differently classed in the census reports of 1890 
and 1930 } Between 1859 and 1930, the rural population in the 
Tagrawmm. 1, Dupesion of Pubic Len of the Onted Ste, Baia 
fhe Deprtned of Lava, Gorecnant Prag Ofcn Wasbngon D.C. 
Se. 
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sates wert of the Towa line increased 15,788,853, or 285 per cent 
‘The rapidity wes which ts vacant and was taken up ty stiowm 
in Table 20 
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‘The population of the United States increaved 64 3 per cent in 
the period between i900 and 1930, and the amount of land 
farm increased only 16 7 per cent “The problem of getting pro- 
ductive fand for our increasing population is becoming more and 
‘more dificutt, for there is no doubt that land seekers will con 
tune fo take up vacant land 

Tt we extumated that we have aleeady exhausted certain cherm 
eal eloments in the til which were milions of years am forming, 
tome of which can never be replaced * We have unquestionably 
reached « stage in our national life when we must call a halt to 
‘this type of farming We need to brig into cultivation the ti 
lions of acres which are uneultrvated at present because they are 
too dry, (00 wet, loo stony, too acid. oF too alkaline It ir time 
1 stop the squandering of our public domain, we need to increase 
‘our per capita produencn and fo educate cur farmers in methods 

TFfieeath Coun vl, Ppelaon Table 3 
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of farming whach will prevent soil depletion and, if possible, em 
Drove the soil from year to year. 

‘The country has not yet recognized certain bad social conditions 
as problems demanding a conservation poley Some eystems of 
faxanon make it more profitable to hold land out of cultvation 
than to farm it, other acres are not under cultivation at present 
because their owners are holding them for speculation In the 
near future these problema also will be attacked, for when the 
country once sees clearly that they are fusdamencal to any future 
prosperity, wt wall assume the task of findong ¢ way to bring these 
luncultivated areas under erep, pasture or timber cultivation 
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‘The Objects af a National Land Policy —Our national con- 
sciousness and national conscience have been developed to 2 gomnt 
where 1 i clear that the disponton of our nations) resources 16 
‘tal to our national welfare Tr us omby recently thot any steps 
haave been taken to control the exploitation of land, and then only 
when other natural retourees, such as oils and munecals, were 
involved Soil 1s our greatest natural rewuree, but no national 
program has as yet been undertaken to foree its conservation Al- 
though the federal government has recently claanied the pubhe 
domain according to its fitness for various uses, this was done 
only after a vast part of it had been disposed of, and it does not 
include privately owned lands acqorred prenoutly’ A wise national 
land policy would be based upon an merease an our national popu 
fation of at least fifty muthon within the next two generations, 1 
would classify all of the nation's lend, and st would provide for 
information and assistance to be given in the proper methods of 
conservation and reclamation and in establishing good community 
lage in the areas sull co be sessed 

‘AG & result of the government's failure to base the disposal of 
‘the public domain on a clatsifeatvon of the land according to sts 
potential uses and values, practically al our coal, tron, and other 
‘muneral and os! deponus have been tumed over to individuals. 
‘The government, by broad homestead laws and, later, by a mms: 
<aleulated reclamation program, has ied famihes to settle on land 
‘which, for the present at least, choad not Be under eullevabon—a 
‘hing which was inevitable without euch a claseseation To the 
land hungry, “land is land.” especially to chose with the memory 
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of the gams from specslanon mn the really fertile farmung land 
fof the ride west sll fresh un their mnds. Bor ehere are pkys- 
‘al, econarme, and social limitations t9 land. The physical fimtz~ 
‘nous are set by the climate, humdsty, topography, and fertty 
cf the sail, the esonarme lumsations are act by these phyrcal 
characters, pias the distance toa market of the dificulties in sead- 
amg to st the type and km of product whch can be produced, 
the social lusitations aze act by the health(uiness of the cimate 
dnd the capacity of the land ¢© suport enough people to make 
‘cmmunity life posuble* All of these facts should be known 
about the land which i atl to be sted, and no agency except 
the folera! government is ia x positon to collet and ditnbute 
this information 

‘Practically all the present unsetled areas need some kind of 
reclamation, The federal goverament hus already embarked upon 
this enterprise and has thus far spent milions of dolas to being 
Jands under eatvation However, some of this work has not 
taken into eontideration all the imitatvone just mentioned, and 
‘undoubtedly this mistake wall ultimately have to be paid for by 
the Jou of some of the money expended 

‘A reclamation projet is always a large-scale imgttion or 
drainage proyect and can be sacceasfully undertaken only by & 
large corporation, a state government, or the federal government 
‘The individual settler cannot undertaice it because of the lack of 
capital, moreaver, to carry out the project, the physical faclibes 
necessary for both drainage and serigation have to cover w large 
trea which mcludes rary individual (arms The federal govern 
ment can best Undertake the work, and mn doing 80 1 should fave 
an mind a long-time development program ia order to obvitte 
‘many of the mistakes made im the earlier settlement of our “free 
lands 

‘The Reclamation Service stated at the beginning of sts work 
thiety years ago, that ts primary obyeet was to establish homet 
pom the land, but the homes it did establish—sometines on 
submargiat land—can hardly be said to be an index to socal 
statermanship Te must go farther and guarantee, a8 neatly as 
‘osnble, an adequate commonity life to those who settle upon 
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the land. Its policy and approved bloeprints forthe sale, develop” 
rent, and scalcsent of iands should be so wall known that 00 
‘eal estate promoter can lead setters to embark on farming proy- 
xis which cannot asceeed because of ther lack of knowledge 
about physial or econemic factors It should ga much farther and 
tee that the aetements ta chese areas do not become rural eine 
‘out, rather, welbrounded rural communities. The (easiilty of 
tha aa suggestion has been demonstrated by several nations, the 
State of California, end by « few prrvate clomizers, 

‘The Object of State Land Policies —Many elements in a 
land policy can be administered beter by the several states than 
by the federal goverament, for the state governments are closer 
to the lands and in many ways euch more cnenediately snteresed 
in cher developroent Undeveloped areas le ae, yielding the state 
‘to tx revenues, and often handicapping net ony the developement 
of good cormunity Ife ix dat area, but also the sconoame and 
socal life of adjucent or more remote areas The various states 
fn which there 13 stil unsetled and should cooperate with the 
national government ia land cissSeation, they should probably 
do even more in giving settlers ecomomie xskutance, and they 
should certainly go farther helping to establish rural commu 
rites Each state naturally is interested in emphasizing the com= 
arative advantages of its own land, bot it should see that no 
fusrepresentation ix made of the economic prompects ints une 
ddereloped sections, for such practices invarably react unfavorably 
cn the long-time possibiltes of the development xt 1s seeking to 
‘promote The laed within most of our tates sift hokis great 
possibilities for wealth and good community development, and 
the state government is best fitted to promote both of thes, 

‘Bxampies of State and Natonai Policies—The Unites 
States, a8 well asthe individaal states, has bern slow to develop 
land policies California, however, has saken the lead, and hes 
coven gone as far a6 the close topervision of community setle- 
meats. She borrowed her plan of land development and setie- 
ment froma Australia, where it had been successful up to that 
tim; Australia had previously followed the example of Italy and 
Deswnaric® 
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In 1947, afer an exended suiy by a egilative commission, 
the legilatare of California enacted a law providing for dict 
fand settlement by the sate, and itis the frst and only sate thus 
far to attempt thie. Califomis, however. did not intend that all 
of ber vacant land should be setted with state aid her purpose 
was to demonstrate the principles and methods esscatial toe 
cessful etllerent. The law was specially enacted, fret, to avoid 
the financial fare of reclartion caused in large rcarare by 
delay im the seterent and ute of the land, raucs of which bad 
to be relaimed by irrigation; second, to avoid the faitare of set- 
tlementa beeause Of deay both in securing sealers and m2 geting 
the land into use, the latter due to the tack of captal and the 
‘or-term credits that swamped the seatlers before they could 
[get their lend under production ; third, 19 avoed placing men on 
‘the land who would be walikely 10 vucened because of their lnk of 
capital, experence, or adaptability to farming. To insure succes, 
ft was determined that, before the mate purchased any land for 
sttlenent, al the factors affecting health and production should 
‘oe carefully stodied; that the ammount of land whould be suficient 
to make poosble 2 distinct community fife in cach settlement 
undertaken; that the title to the land soid to settlers shoold be 
rettned by the atate for ten years; chat the setter tenure whould 
prevent speculation and yet safeguard ownership, that every set- 
tee shoold have enough capital to protect che state aginst lors; 
‘hat the price the setter pard for the land should be fixed by its 
potential production, that the land should be 40 prepared as to 
‘enable the settler to obtain an income as quickly as posible, chat 
provision should be made by the state for meeting all overhead 
expenses Unrough the sales made, that vctiers should be provided 
‘with suntable credit, and be given advice, avitance, and instruc- 
ton im ther farmng operations, incising marketing, and in 
cooperatmg in other activities in the commanity. 

‘A number of European govermems, some of the Canadian 
provinces, and some of the sates wn this country formulated plans 
for assisting returning soldiers to land ownership at the end of 
the World War. Frankie K Lane, our former Secretary of the 
Interior, worked vigorously to enlist Sederal aid for this A nom 
ber of bills were presented to Congress, but none of them made 
auficient provision to guaranter econemic muooee or to make 
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poontle the full development of community tie, Canada, however, 
‘hag aetled somewhat more than 27;000 veterans upon farina ® 

‘Practically ll the states in this coumtey within the afea of irr- 
igation have chacted laws wich pronde some land of aststance 
in the development of ther lands, Cah taking the frst scp in 
1865. For irngation projects, most sate laws at present provide 
{or the invesbgation of everything relating to the water supnly, 
of the soll im relation to ita need. for water, of the reazonable 
market value of the fand, and of the type of bonds to be sbued 
iy the ierigation district. Oregon goes so far as to certify such 
bonds as Tegal investments for trast (onds and also pays the 
Interest on them for from one to five years. Alberta, Canada, 
guarantees both prraipal and interest on is irmgnton district 
onde 

Between 1910 and 1920, by clearing, draining and wetlement, 
nearly 3,500,000 acres in che Great Lake states of Minnesota, 
‘Michigan and Wiaconssn were added tothe land elready in farms, 
and about 2.300.000 acres were added sn crops Most of this land 
had been eid previously by timber companies who had stripped 
48 of its timber and earned it on their books #3 practically dead 
assets, In two of these sates, Wisconsin and Minnesota, State 
Bureaus of Immigration and Settement now guide and supervise 
‘tee projects, and Michigan bas promoted one of the outstanding 
fand clasnbcation progeams wn the country 

‘Nanional poles of reforestanon and timber culture are wide 
apread in Europe, and the forests in France, Germany, and 
Switzerland are the result of planned and controled forertation 
polices Farm forestry isa part of the cropping system in severat 
‘Buropean councres, he forest areas are so interwoven with other 
farming areas that the “lumber jack” as no part in the process, 
nor are sawmill and logging communities mere transients in the 
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Denmark; and the compasory sale of large estatss tn Hungary, 
Rouranin, Latvia, Crecko-Siovakia, and Poland. It is not oot 
purpost, however, to tiempt « Getailed dscasizon of land soo- 
omic, but only to gre enough vaned examples of euch polices 
2s will show that methods and polices are beg devied to bring 
‘within the pale of public welfare the problems related to the com 
Zervailon, unlistuen, ownership and setement of land 

‘An Hanergent Land Policy in the United States—The 
ost encouraging sis toward establahing oF developing a land 
policy in the United Sunes was taken at a mceong called by Seo- 
Feary of Agrculsre Hyde, the Association of Land Grant Col- 
lege, and the University of Chicago, November 19-21, 198). 
‘Abost twenty agriculeoral leaders and’ economuste formulated 
tenfative defizition of the parpose of federal und state land poli- 
fact, st forth eighteen specie resstorendatons, and suggested 
‘that the commiteen proposed ists recommendations constitute 
"The National Land Use Plaxcung Coralie," and that w com 
suitee of 28 represetatives of general fam organsations, eo 
operative orgumations and commercal, business, and teed 
‘taocutions be consttsied x "National Advisory and Legulative 
Comemttee on Land Use 

‘This conference promulgated che following statement "The 
central purpotea of these pebeies [federal and state} should be 
to develop and conceive ext land resources sx soch a manne at 
to pronde adequately for our present and future needs. Any 
adequate fand policy must provide for the prevervation of sil 
fertility, mast aid toward adjustment of production to demand, 
ist pronde for ewonomic toe of targa! land, and in other 
‘ways must make (or the security of agreslare 

‘We shall stand deserve bey she eighteen recommendations 
of this conference 

‘11, Administration oF public domaia"—recommending that 
rating ranges of the publc domi be orgeed and coordinated 
‘with the national forests. 

"2, Watershed protection”-—recommending that watersheds 
igh involve twa or more sales be adziarnered under the super- 
vision of the federal government 
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"3, Protection of school landt"—recommending = consolidar 
kon of school lands ix certain tates, whereby they may be made 
avaliable for granng purpores. 

"4. Agricoltaral credit” -recomsrsending that 2 conference of 
all types of federal, state and national banks be called to formms- 
late a definite and’ coordmated program for an immediate re 
adjasoaent is land wilzation and farm organization. 

'. Outlook work" —recommendiog that ostlook reports be 
mtended to include information and even recemmendatons 
the supply and demand for the different agcicltaral commodi 
in different pacts of the country in the years ahead” 

"6 The economie inventory of land resources and classifica 
ion of soils" —recommending that all lends be classified on the 
basis of econame values and Unt ld tax systems be readjusted 
accordingly 
"7. Homestead interest”—recommending that ouly lands be 
opened for homesteads which give promite of pronding, satis- 
{tory standards of hving to stirs. and that marginal and puby 

tands be added to the pubic range 
J. Taxation” —recommending that everyone poible be re 
aquired co pay state and Cederal taxes, thatthe expenditures ofall 
nits of governenent be held check, and that better coordination 
be brought about between state and (ederal governments 

‘4g Land developmect recommending that land development 
enters be rene and vege 

‘competition’ —recoramending that snforzation 
5 be made available which will tend to discourage tn 
‘production in areas without "comparative advantages 
“1 Recdamation"—recommendmg that the Reclamation 
Service confine its efforts to completing projects rather than tne 
dertaking new ones 

“12 Use of Marginal Land"—recommending that range cut. 
cover, some occupied land, and tax-deinguent lands be considered 
marginal and, wherever posible, returned to forests 

‘"1q. Public retestion or acquisition of Iand——recommending 
that “alter every effort poaible to promote x sound type of 
vate ullization,” the federal and state governments nblize such 
lands for forestry, bird and game refuges, national and state 
parks, rer, even goiog so far as to purcase soch marginal leads 
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“14, Sot conservation’—recommending an immediate pro- 
ram for soit eonservation 

“15. Land clasnScation”—recommendiog coordination und co- 
operation between sate and federal governement in sol! survey 
and land classscation work. 

"16 Decentralzation of industry and its effects upon tand 
crolzatign'—recoramending that a study of the problem be made 

17. Regional conferences" —recommending that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Land Grant Colleges and other agnexicural 
agencies call joint regional conferences oa land urluation 

"8. Creation of Commuttees” recommending the creation of 
a “Nations Lard Use Placing Committee” and x "National 
‘Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use” 

‘As can really be sen, the recctmmendations of this conference 
smacked of emergency moves and used almost exclutively eco- 
nomic erterin for the wats st forth The conference, however, 
amare a long step forward and isan mex to oor final recognition 
‘of federal and sate responsibiies as regards land 

Laso Promuews ano Rvzat. Sociat, Promuas 

Land Ownersbip—It may seem » far cry front the technical 
problems of land clasavication, ierigation, and drasnage to prob- 
Jens in rural soctology; bat there 8 no problem more ymportant 
to the farmer than Ins eecnorne roccese, upon which the succese 
cof us socal fe depends. He is therefore, vitally concerned with 
the posnbiluies and potentaites of the land We farms, further= 
sore, he is also concerned with the pomsbltien of ns ownesshnp 
‘Therefore, any stepe that the sational or state governments can 
twee which will male ix possible for the farmet to become a land 
fowner are of immense concern to hua and of 0 Title concern 
to the welfare ofthe nation and the state The land is looked upon 
as a savings bank by the average farmer, and he a more stable 
snd wef-respecting citizen if he isthe owner ofa fare than if he 
fsa landles and shiftmng tenant. Ex-Governor Allen of Kansas 
decared that “in two years {daring the World War] socialiem, 
driven by the eleverest German propaganda, rose and broke three 
‘mes agunst the land tiles of France” in other words, peasant 
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land cwnersip tn France gree to het armies and hee aationl 
opaion + sabty and posicram ‘hat would aknom sue 
tational death before st weed sacrice Io load owmeroip and 
ts love of bore 

"Pho Confict of Land Values and the Rural Standard of 
Living —The actual increase im wealth created by agricultore 
finds ils depomtory in one of three places: in increased land val~ 
‘ea nce founded on agresture or in the standard of ving 
‘of rural people. The era of land speculation, through whuch we, 
3 natin tave meiy ped tet to sone exer ae nl 
ths led to a2 nost evel isdsten of and valor. 1 the 
Cnet af farm Inds Ys ln the hands of thts who til the 
foi, theta te or mo comperizen braween the farm vandatd 
Of ing and the vale of fare lacs fy however, the andere 
owned by others than thote who till and live on them, there is a 
sonfet between chose who produce the crops and hone who eck 
ie the ren, sd cof a9 Pel a thal Between bor 
‘and capital for the dividends of industry. Those who til) the soit 
ust measure the peoGtablenen of agrcure mn terms of the 
tg it ike them, while the who sen the land ran mean 
it by the imterest—rent—they can collect on their investments in 
land. Theretore een 90 fecha! un econo problem as Ind 
‘toca end and exptaascon se ool problem of emerie 
trportance 10 the people who til the st. Furthermore, 
gwfesnteatcent robles of econtmne and wtcal yote winch 
‘so desply woven tn oor omplexceomamue and soeal r= 
ture thatthe nation can te or fall on what w ulbmately done 
tout 

‘Opportunities for Buliding Rural Commucities 00 Vecatt 
‘Lands -—Hural communities America are differen fro hate 
torany sation ofthe word whach wat sted rv to ous esonal 
ferlod The wolaed famatead of Amenca was a dre rea of 
our favorable land situation, and families were drawn away from. 
lowe community fe by th lve of mcd! farm owner. 
(nr and ston sow mo longs (aver, ad we have Den 
the task of community tayrowenes ted comely pening i 
furl ditecs: I wood seem that the sstesmariie thing rool 
be to plan raral commantace mw swcaiaon eas hie dota rot 
trea that it would be wise to attempt to force eat a ie 
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when men are not soeking to emer the oexpation of farming, 
bout that wherever and whenever reelamation azeas ax sited they 
should be senled by means of communities. 

"The reson that malbems of acres of extover land in the Seuth 
‘Adanive and Gulf Coast states are not whabted and cooverted (0 
profitable farming o that prove lind and amber companies have 
bot attacked the problem of reclamation and seftiement in this 
way ‘The agnenitural potentials of some of thew anda are 
very inviting, foe the lands ie in an area of plensfal and well 
fAisebuted rinfal, rich sod, and long fron-fres growing sax 
tons, and they are near the great central marks of the country 
‘They offer opportunties for buildang more complete and mare 
perfecly planned rural communibes das any naturally devdoped 
rural cammanity ix Amenca” Thus far the lands avwlble for 
carrying out such projects have generally suffered one of two 
{a {1 Hand edhe come wg te seco 

tubes ofthe aren from whack the tuber as beet sipped, 
Eive aol tbe land to india setere wows ates at wt 
rent have retolted in almost umversal,and often tragic, falures 
‘The seer found broself meapable of Erancing the devdopneot 
of his land, with no town in wine to marker ut fare product 
‘cently, and no achool, churches, or evea roads and nevghbors 
‘Men wio were eagerly secking an opportunity for farm-home 
‘ownership, and land compasies which were aterpling to promote 
sevlement, often in perfect honesty, were bag prowpacs volely 
tipon the phyncal charactensticn of the sod, forgerang oF nt 
knowing that the economic and social aspects of farming are just 
4s eatenbal to socees a8 ate the phyneal (2) The other fate for 
these eut-over regions is thatthe nd ie beg abandoned by the 
campeniea who bought i for its lumber teers, having ext all 
the merchantable timber, they cannot afford even to retain ows 
certhip because of the taxes they are compelled to pay on binds 
no longer prostable Where they do retata ownership, the land 
allowed to grow up in bers and serubtree growth, much of 
which wil never yield a fume supoly and al of which will ake 
‘ta timate reclamation difficult and expensive 
TE the state and federal goverenens would adopt a reclams- 
om, EC, “Pons Caiees of Ferm Omer” Econom Prione 
of Retmeton, Cate Sates Depart 2 toe Ima, oven Pr 
Se Otis Wateagion, DCs iphre 
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‘ton program of reforrstznon or group settlement in all such 
avean, they would avert both of the tragedies just described. Cute 
‘over and wet land cannot be developed any other way The 
{ak of draining, road building, establishing local sappmng, points, 
and building commits demands a large oatay of capital and 
‘cough people to estabheh a complete commumty Landless men 
‘who seck an epportunity (or individual home ownership on these 
lands are most often financially unable to clear the land of slumps 
and undergrowth of even 10 boild their own homes and equip 
themselves for farming. The farm must be handed to them, a= 
ready cleared, partly improved, and possibly seeded. They must 
Bebe ect wpa spend ingen they 
saat be fornisbed comeanity failiien 

"The ideas presented here are not Utopian; on the contrary, 
they are the basis for the only probable methods for the develop- 
iment of many of our reclamation areas, The Australian state 
sertlements, the Durhacs state settlement of Cahforma, and the 
private setlement of Hugh MacRae at Wilmington, Nerth Caro 
lina, are examples, to some degree, of the success of this method, 
forall of them have been pu into effect im areas wisere al other 
rethods have falled; end all of them have demonstrated that 
‘this method, if the results are successful financially, does reclaim 
‘the land, does help men to individual land ownerthip, and does 
‘atablish high-class rural communitics Contrasted with this 
method of reclamation are the reversion of lands to idleness and 
‘wilderness, and the tragic failures of individuats who have at- 
‘tempted to establish isolated homes in these areas. Furthermore, 
even where such lands have been brought under cultivanon by 
means of corporate or individual large-scale development but 
‘without the use ofthis method, tenant and kired-man farming fas 
retulted, and reclamation areas thus developed constitute the 
worst rural sums of Ameria. 

‘The alternatives between which we must choote seem clear, 
‘and there is some indsation at present that we shall choose cor- 
rely Tn any case it ought to be clear thatthe land problem 1 
snore than a sil problem and, eves moce than an economic prob- 
lem, that itis one of developing e rural cinlization Land 18 the 
basis of agrienkure; agriculture is the basis of rural hfe, and 
rural life and rural welfare are a part of the nation’s Busnes, 
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QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 
"faa comin have are ee Seen wit at Be clad aa eae 

beers War? 
1 Wines the sol renee ofthe rte of and owner? Gove examen 
|b What are he fteetaras and te sar secon a gonsey? Wey 
Gee tat ied mscopiy ool cer revel on the Vasted Sten 





{ortayexteot? Expian your sare, 
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CHAPTER VII 
‘THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FARM LIFE 


‘Tux Fastin as 4 Psvexo-sociat, Crass 

‘Are Parmery a Social Claas?—The concept, socsal clas, does 
‘ot rest upon hard and fast diferences, for the indvaduals who 
comprise a given class of society are never entirely diferent from 
those sn another given cass, nor do they differ from those. who 
constitute society a¢ a whole, This statement 1s just as true in the 
cate of paychologica! traits and characterutia ‘ax mn the case of 
physiological trai and charactenstics, such as heght and weight 
But f a certam group of induvidaals—farm people, for exarple— 
«are subjected generation after generation to forces—plysical, 
environmental, traditional, inancutone) and occupational —which 
difler from those to which other groups ace subjected, and par 
tucatarly if these forces are fasely comstant sn their carbinatton, 
then i 6 be expected hat he roans mode of ie and be. 

1or will be suffinently differentiated to constitute these 

Tidialaspoycosecl ast Mont stents of sss wo have 
faver the problem senous attention beheve that the farmers are 
th ier ‘Aecakng 1 KL Baer The fet 
that farmers ace different They are nct pecshar, not unique, nor 
inferior. They are just defferent They Live under dafferent con- 
tons from exty people, they think in diferent terra, they 
breathe a different atmosphere, they handle their affair dhffer— 
ently—perhaps becaure they have different affairs to handle 
‘This diference is not a difference sn essentid human qualities, 
but merely the effet of enviroment upon iniverent traite.”" Many 
others fiave made simular statements. Later in the chapter we 
shall attempt 10 describe some of the factors present in open= 
country Hiving and in the occupation of farmumg which, through 
the types of habsts and attitudes developed, tend to make farmers 
a dintnat case 

Grama, EK, The Biel Mm oad Sel Waltore, Uesvery of Caen 
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Subclaues within the Parca Class as « Whole—In add 
tion to te difiealties of azalyas which are from the fact that 
farmers are ike other ndividuas in ther tase peyctologcal and 
celtral makeup, Further GBcutes are found in te great ifer- 
ces in methode of farming in the vorons grograpiical scons 
Of the world, and in the edie compesshon and econrme sata 
af farm people. These &ferentias, partrlary the ee, co 
ome and geographic, not only are seponabe fr the soblases 
ofthe farm caer as whole bot control the charmelsthroagh 
tech citare in general Sows The econemicly poor terant or 
Cropper farmer suffers in companion wath the farmer who Tt 4 
lind owner, and the geography more ralatd farmer, fn con. 
wast to the suburban farmer, in at a serious advantage Pe- 
cute of language and tometines, race prejudice, the mgrant 
farmer ia handicapped in comparison with te native-born fetmer 
‘The small-gean extesive farmer difers widely fn his mode of 
life, and probably in fis thinking, from the intensive truck 
farmer, the ame difference appears when the range farmer 1 
contrasted woth the dairy farmer, and the fruit grower or vitae 
culturist with the corn, cotton or tobacco farmer. In fact, thee 
difference are ao great that, when they are comtidered in add 
‘ton to those inherent fn two generations oF two countreg it 1 
very doubttut whether any such tread characterization 
"armcr peasant cs” dacs not conceal ferences whch are fat 
more important than tho i revels a trata common t0 farm: 
tra at a clse? Nevertheless, the modal difcence between the 
farmers of pracialy the entire United States and the other 
clare in our population is suficrenty marked so that 4 ninmber 
of wraers have attempted to etalogwe the tate which aze pos 
fat tothe farm dass. 

‘Some Claalfcations of Modal Paychosociat Traits of the 
arm Clasa—Doch KL Botteried and JM Gilete have 
tote the following as some of the mental characteristics of farm 
people * 

Ea i ef te tom aera te Sats PA. 38 Ze 
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438 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FARM LIFE 
1. Tadonduatin 
2 Conservation 
3 Intense radwaliom at tees 
4 Derp-seated preyodices 
§§ Teadency to brood oyer mare or leas imaginary 
8, Tendeney tbe moody, Sussceged panna felt and 





Tn 1917 L. L. Berard catalogued very definitely what ho bee 
lieved to be the mena} characteristics of the farmer, and later 
(1925) he elaborated on the hat It ia ax follows: 


1. Indien 
2 ameraesm 

§ Onbocony 

4 Suagestbny 
Fie 

Shyness. 

7. Suipocuraas 

© inarer 

ab Seanceteaey 


Under the heading “Factors Contributing to Rural Peychology.” 
HB Hawthorn gives the following clasufication, each fnctor 
having a reflec in a mental trait * 

Emowoumental Factors 
1 Tualatin 
2 Bersoralime 
23. Beosommry to the elemental 
4 Silence 
Ocenpationat Peeters 
1. Muley of tasks on the farm 
2 Seasonal and wsegolar character of farming 
3. The wandardeston fecror 





Socket Pactees 
3, Paral, howpicay, ccsomscom 
2 Uniform and hamogenevus character of rural socal stone 
fe 
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3 Consanguinea! character of nurs! society 

4 The local and veighborboed character of rural society 

S Comparative sbsesce of crowds, eccbs and adverttious 
soul aggrepwions of foghly emeoomal charecter 

6, Qualuatve rather an qamntiative asocaton 

7. Tendency to extreme ix ages 

& People grasped uno apprecation and soterest types rather 
than sma eliques and caste 

9. Prevalence of ewtom and tradition 


NL. Sums tists the following as “Characteristic Mental Atti- 
tudes of the Farmer” * 


1 Bxareme mndividealient 

2 Conservarum 

3 The magyeal 

4 As ecotional mtensery and togh degree of suggesttusty 
§ Bintan ad ewer 


HE ror 


‘AW. Hayes, in “The Thought Procemes of the Farmer 
fost the farmer's typreatattcudes aod mental trasts ax follows * 


1 The farmer a direct theaker aod speaker 
2 Attitudes of fatale 
13 Follower, to eoanderable extent, of eepersttons 
4 “A man of deep commctions” 
} ‘Comerratim 
“Fogyism” 
7 “Duels upon experiences of the past” 
8 *Resourcafuloess” 
9. Temperarsent 
Of course, none of these writers contends that these are abso- 
lute and unvarying charactenines, but rather thet there are dif 
fecences in Tiving, fm work and im traditions in rural life which 
condition farmers in such a way that chese tendencies in thought 
and action naturally follow, 
Although Sorokin and Zimmerman do not catalogue mental 
traits as suck, they present the following ten generalizations in 
TSime NL, Elements of Raval Serings, Thomas ¥ Crowell Comper, 


ge York sah oe aa 
"W Tara! Sonatogy, Langrans, Gees nod Company, New York, 
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their chapter, “The Experience Werlds and the Psychological 
Processes of the Ruraiurben Populations” 


1 The indurecs expemence af the whan man on the average, Seem 
to be wider and extends on a more momerous and various phenomena 
‘while tus corect expenence rather narrower and extenis on 2 lest 
numerous aed lee marsfokied pbecomeaa than that of a farmer- 


2 The iy popalston reads more newspepect and magstines, 
attends more movien theaters, lectsres,exirbiaons, mum, dad 36 
tered by a cer et of tpn, tSegaph, rai et ott 
means of diffusion of information thax country peop 

Sin so lr as te farner fas avery nro fld of sndvect, 
gree be rey say oy De med ombud wh a 

008 opinioms, aupersisons, and preyudees concerning all the 
phenomena which ise beyood the Boundary Ine of hie direct knows 


eige 

“4 The wider range of direct expericoce of farmer-pessant makes 
dhs more Feittane to many madequate and wrong theories, bel 
and propaganda which may fd connderabie following within the 
bulk of the ety popalation on accoumt of the surrow character of 
1 durectexpervence.  -- 

's: For this reason one alo beonase ts uest lenowedge «8 not 
Gaproporvonately developed, the fammer-pewsent’ mestal luggage 
1a tore sable and less Suctuatng thas many afutues and conve 
‘aont of the ety populaton, aften based on an taadaquate and over: 
Aleveloped indirect experence, which inadequacy makes many changes 
eceatry im order to correct or #9 replace one atte, OpDION, oF 
tekef with mother 

6 Im perception, sensation, attention, smapmetve reproduction, 
repeesentacon and astocatins, the farmer-Peatant mind of nerves 
syitem o mare veontive regarding the objects and phveomena. con 
ected creel or wndirecly—onth x occupational world and less 
senauve in regard to many whan phenomena whock are relatvely 
Strange to the farmer-peasant occupauonal emnronmest . . 

2 On the whole, im comparston withthe ba of the ty Populi 
tion, the farmerpessnt personaly w tet “soft” and “tem 
land more stern and austere or “porstan” 

‘8 Thus, the above tats of vanes, stermness, auserenets, pa 
tence, endurance, and abihty for contimaed effort crust be conspet 
cusly developed an the farmes-peasant persosalty type 

9 The lands of magmation and fantasy of rural and arban popa- 


Soros, PA, and Zonmernan, C Co a, ap 2 
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laoons are Lkly 10 he diferent sn ther concrete forma—in regard 
1 topics, noages,exsocmbont, and combusshors. .« « 

10, Fanmer peasant lope and resscoung are sound within the Seid 
of phenemeaa of thar dex experience and keowieige, ani often 
are defecnve, fanlty and based the feld of the phenomena omaide 
of th dirt exerts and on euess general ite lowe by 


‘The Fists just cited, and a careful stady of the varus authors’ 
Giseussions show two important facss (1) There ws sufficient 
agreement on the mental traits of farmers to constitute thie group 
1 peycho-socia class; and (2) there are in all, excluding dy 

‘etvenen fifteen and twenty different mental characte 
ted by these authors, which would of course be inereased 
by the consideration of the work of other students of this phase 
cof rutal life? 





Tae Intrvircat Pevewovocy or Tue FARMER 

‘The Infuence of Farming as an Occupation upon the 
Parmer’s Personality —Enoagh has been said to show carly 
at the farmer ws similar to any other indlvideal as fat as the 
fundamentalé of human. nature are concerned He, and everyone 
ise, gains experience throogh the eae set of senses, and he has 
‘the same instincts and peatically the eame impulses as any other 
individual, 

‘An sndrvidaal refects in hus behamor or conduct wit be does 
iost habusally, sn other words, his occupation furnishes it: moet 
Drabrtual modes of activity, and these wx tara dctae hu patterns Of 
‘thought The trath of this is obwions, for m most cases is o°eu- 
pation constitutes us domitant snerest, and thus interest provides 
«springboard for hus thoughts and attitudes. The farmet farms, 
the dass not preach, teach, practice law or medicine, sail the sea, 

. He ws a farmer in both action and thougit. Much 
in work is manual fabor; he works duefly wb things, not 
people, and with living and growing things, not machines, He 
adjusts his whole working peogram to the seasons and the 
weather He works in comparative solitude for the most part 
Fives and works at home, and spends a great part of his I 

Ser epeety Wins J M, Oar Reret Herter, ad Tee Brtouion of 
Rar Le, tek A. Rovps, Se Yor, 325 tnd eh repersoo 
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ume there. All of these became a part of both his conscious and 
‘hus unconscous scheve of Ife, they rake hum what be is. In 
the cave of an cceupatian that comes ag star being ealtacally n> 
Inerted as farming does, the attimades generated by the occupa 
thon are trananntted from generation to generation, eventually 
becommng fixed. Children are tramed, both consciously and un- 
conseiounly, to acsept the tradmonal occupational atitudes of the 


group. 
"There is a vast difference between the indrvidus! whose adjust- 
iments ure primarily to other individual, and the one whose ad- 
jjussment xe primarily to animals oF inmate oF non-conscious 
‘hungs, for im the free caze there is a constant interchange of 
stimutus and response, while ia the second only mastery or slavery 
1 possible The farmer a the master of exrtam element in is 
{hye ervioument ada eve to othr He may ey loves 
cous of hates the mud, but in nether case do his Sectings 
show the same intensity that would be present if these emotions 
were aroused by a socal situation ane referred to other human 
beings It is sometimes said that personality is bait from the 
reffections from other people’ ives, or that ct a elf into which 
fre woven the contacts and influence of other personalities: How- 
ever, this ip not the whole truth, for personality alto reflects the 
fnfldences of the physical world in which one works, One's body 
and mind, subjerted to the constant play of any anfivence, even 
tually reuc to that influence ina definite and habitual manne. 
‘One of the characters in O'Net's piay, Denre wader the Elms, 
the old farmer who has spent his whoie life battling the stony 
fields of a New England hill farm, says, "I'm lonely. Tm hard. 
God's lonely, God's bard.” In the folowing lines from The 
Growth of the Sit, Hames brings (9 close the description of 
Tak, the old Margrave: 

















Teale at his sowing; 2 stump of a man, a barge of a san to Took 
4, nothing more. Clad in omespas-woo! from is owa sheep, boots 
‘rom the inde of fea own cows and calves. Sowing—and be’ wale 
relgrously barcheaced to thet work: fus head = bald just at the very 
tp, ital the rest of fam shamefully hairy, a fan, a wheel of have 
and beaed, stands out from hus face "Tus leak the Margrave. 

A tiller of the ground, by and soul, worcer of the land without 
respite, a ghost macn oat of the past to pent the {ueore, a man from 
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fhe earlier days of culnvanon A sealer in the wilds, moe fundred 
years od, and wothal xan of the day? 


‘Thete two quotations depict sikingly the influer of the 
forces constantiy at play wpon the personality of the man who 
fame, and many other moder reisoe novels of raral ile pre 
ent thie wane type of pecture. It fs not Gut the farmer has no 
denial contact, or that thot in other oecypations do nak have 10 
take some adjuster te ther prysial environment; 1 8 rather 
the difference in degree that is of importance, for the farm's 
thoughts and achons are concerned wo a much greater extent with 
tjumtments 10 the warn foecs of nature than a ghe ease with 
thote in other cecepations, Galpun gives a vivid description of the 
farmer's contest with thee forces" 

“The farmer m atin the ter of the sil Hew the msn, hoe 9 
haw be ack rn «whe wen os 
certs cru, pl Teoaening the sacs gmp pon 
fon ef the a, hftng for meme, and fea Cara 1 upon 
fs face Thin momentary, tocheseal metry m repeated ded by 
‘dyad by yard, hour after hour, day ater cay a through the 
Seas of ol preperation Unramsitngly loan hiv exth antaguntt 
Inthe eye, the and-worher pres and twheswgrves hig Hows 203 
takes he aftrceflect veto he own body and toul 

‘The farmer is different from the profesional man or salesman 
‘because he desis chiefly with physical, not gocsal, situanons He 
‘in duterene From the industrial or machine worker beeaose nny 
of the things he works wath are hrving Plants and animale 
Tot like power-triven machines whowe mocenonows and Cad 
qontine necessitates hich preiion and constancy ab to wake thet 
operators abiole saves of machine speed and motion, on the 
contrary they are orgarsams that respond to care and nurtare, shat 
live, grow, snd di. Without doubt, the anutals with which the 
farmer work have sone influnce on his personality. Animal pet 
have played a gare ia the ives of al! known peoples since arstals 
‘were fret domesticated; they ave slmot a part cf hachan society 
is not impossible that some of the food tabus of the ancient 
‘Hebrews and the present-day Hindus had their origin in the inftu- 
ence of such pets, whose presence and chtractesisues tray con 
Fa, Mat, The Growth af the Se Ard 8 Koel, Mew York 30, 
saints CS, Rat Lit,» & 
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stituted them 2 part of the trial seatiment; and some oriental 
people, nto whose ves are woven centunes of agrtural rar 
‘dione, regard even plant life with marked reverence 

‘Not only has husbandry as a haba of mind and a sentiment 
developed from the handling of plants and anal, bot it is more 
than fiely that wnimism had its ongin in the same souree. The 
mysteries of the propagation and growth of orgame life are only 
partally understood. The miracle of x apecies of gram that wil 
bring forth an hundredtolé is something to ponder over, expe 
cially when the fortune of a man and hu farmly 1 shuoltcly 
dependent upon fuh in the working of such « miracle It not 
surpnaing, therefore, that farmers are slow 10 submatste qu 
tailve scimce and the cold calculations of business for thes naive 
trust m the scheme of nature and their anwmniste theories 1@- 
gueding nature 

‘The Influence of Weather, Climate, and Seasons—The 
forces of nature have litle nseace on the average urban occu 
pation, for the weather is excluded by walls and roofs, tempera 
ture is controlled by means of artical heat and electric fans, and 
fever daylight m no longer esential for work Furthermore these 
phases of mature in no way raperi, or even infcence, the urban 
‘worker's income Galpin gives the folowing sharply contrasting 
pectare 


CChmatie forces, operating through the atmospheric emrslope— 
heat, light, movsure, cold, feost, xe—all are the faroer's fnendly 
alles when Gamay, ut bis iaveerate foes whea i-omed oF excessive 
‘An excenive dryness increases the stron plominy, and seeding and 
‘enlivating Excasnve mupature makes med tte path of bs (ant- 
orton and doubles every ascrat In the seasons when the elomabe 
Forers are in fix, when the moots of the air are Bebe, nt spring 
and fal, rural infe 1s ender the spect strum of encertumy, ns, 
danger, and economae duaster Many a load becomes statronary Many 
‘plea is uafulélled Many 2 sudden stof-about of farm work fads 
anew inerta to be avercome For every amie of sprain that cheers 
the countryman’s it, there comes inentably an undeserved frow2 
‘The wmpeteous and body arrational whims of weather educate the 
url aind to cuter net sion, ms rcemeg the advance of 
endly Forces. 


iasy, AM, The Syrian Clrut, Hoagie itl Conpenr, New 
% 
7, Ree! Le. pp rota 
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Numerous signe and superstitions about weather are current 
1m farming, and conversations betweta farmers tend t0 seasons 
and the weather as ther eubsect. This, however, 6 not due solely 
1 the fac of social contacts and the consequently narrower range 
‘of topies, but fo the tremendous importance of seasons and 
weather mn the lives of rural people The farmer's helplessness s 
the face of these forces that are beyond hw controt hax Ied to 
resigeation and even 19 a high degree of fatalism in bas attundes 
and beefs. The pexmtave religous tenet, “Whatever is 10 be, 
‘wll be.” has broken dawa much more rapidly wm urban than raral 
Infe Beliefs such as these are handicaps-—even enustions a timer 
—to our presentay methods of calculating results in terms of 
known eauses and effects JM Willams sales the pornt chat 
the farmer's slowness in accepting busines critena as measures 
‘of farm production 1s dive 1m no small degree tthe fact that, not 
emg sure of results, he has grown to emphasize “industnows 
working” and not economic returns as his meavure of value 
‘Wilhasns believes further thatthe farmers atstude of remgmation 
hag made him the easy prey of landlords and busiest men, for 
the farmer conetives the processes of the hunnens world ravch 
he does those of nature—as ssealculable—and he emphasizes 
snece industnousrens instead of shrewd dealing. wath shrewd 
‘The ratiance of the old-time farmer upon the almanac was 
proverbial, and his tehef i sige, although sometmes exagger= 
ated, is by no means exnact The author has gathered 467 4it= 
ferent sagts and auperattions which are known and, to some ex 
tent, beheved im rural commumties Over one-fourth of then, 
27 B per cent, refer to climate and weather, and the mayority, $4.9 
Per cent, refer to plants and anumals su adkition to chmete and 
‘weather. The point we wish to make here is sot that saperetitons, 
‘gas and charms have greater influence among rural than urban 
people (although this w probably the case), but that farming 2s 
iBuenced by che uncertanty of weather and sea- 
sons to such an extent that specious explanations of the emuses 
and effects of this uncertainty have become widespread among 
‘rural people. 
Wiliam, JM, er Rew! erase, 9 35 
sind. 
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‘The Infiuence of Isolation. —tsolaizon pizys no small pert in 
Eee er eet 
eter gee bebe 
So ee ae 
paleo Tipe pee op 
Soe eee 
coeen ees 
poe attire aes 
Ce ee 
See ere eee 
gy ee 
Seep ee 
Somerset eres 
compelled to make adjustments and reach concianions by humeelf, 
‘there adjustments and concluswons finally become fixed as a part 

Soe ener eee 
ao ora arroyo page 
Soe eee eae 

ES a nots png 
suger eee nemtente 
contacts Tn all the few cases known and studied of people who 
Sees eee ee 
eet era riers 
Sawant creme es 
Eee 
ef ee 
lpn Pept 
Sea ged comteeemaeae 
ete em iecee ace 
i po re 

said st eaes guises 
pach eget ly eer 

Sy eee 
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average trban perwoa's socal environment, and a a result he a 
inore table, aanch or slobd Gan the urban indrvdsal, 

"Fhe ‘Thougie Processes of Ferme People-—As has bert 
seen, the relative wolaton of farmers bas tended to make them 
‘matkedly ‘ndependent’ Conaeqoealy they have beea eanplld 
to aolve ther protens end manage ther fairs with the ard of 
the experience winch they temacves have gained or which tht 
ethers have handed down to tem, Sock a stock of expestencr, 
in eanteace tar many Jears and tevted many ties, ends 10 
become a body of operating tcbaigues, and a3 auch acquires & 
define sanding a2 2 maled of lvng and worlang Beene of 

ie relation, the farmer ws nt aubjected to he forcer of eocal 
change whch are contmcnDy epscting old Idea tn other occi- 
tenon grup he capes at sy whch met 2 
bor modern dustrial fe, according to Tannenbaum 

Ghange {s the very hfe of industry today New methods, new 
grocer, tem vers, new marke, new fabs, new feds, er 

rer dominant 
snduinal worl) Brery change means 8 jor somebody Te 
ecurty ve donna fcr te ent every at fo com 
Timmy. wo one caper 8 

‘Tannenbaum concludes his prture of thy insecurity by con- 
‘asung industrial Ife of today with the hfe of the memieval set 
‘who, poor and bots to the land though he was, nevertheless 
anjoyad safety and yecurny He had bin ble proe Of and, bit 
ora hous, a few amenale, hese was 20 chance of tos bog G7ed 
from ha ob Although many an American fara tenant of today 
does not tnjay sscurty to the samme degre as the serf, the 
tecanty ofthe landowning operator wife country wm far greater 
than that of our farm tenants, 

“Thus the farmer, becoae Of this sacar, has aoguced a tr 
dhwtonatstarude of independence, and hs sndrewalentrepreneur- 
Shap and in ealston irve developed an hrm the hab of aang 
‘decianons on fie own responmibibty ‘Ths abst of seemingly inde 
pendent thimking ts probably the most ating characterstic of 
the Actericam farmer Tes eect, however, have bern both bene- 
feat and detrimental to hum and to society st a whol, for a 
though xt a given Tum a babit of mind whch bas made bien 3 


~STppmcntaon, F, The Eater Movement, GP Paces Su, New York, 
vom, das 
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eat factor in national leadership when he tes had the opportu- 
rity of contact with the technsques of sciece, business and pol 
fics, 1 as bees fis greatest herdiesp when ths opportunity does 
not offer. Since dese techmques have unit very recently beet 
luted 9 urban ars, urban and pabonal fe and problems, 
rather than rurai ife and problens, have reaped the benefit of 
he farmer’s growing interest in these techmgues But all too 
‘often us dependence of thought and action has mamafested self 
‘only mn individvalium and lack of cooperahon x relation to bis 
wn life and problems. 

"The conditions andes whith the Sarmer has Tabared sn the past, 
and the methods he has followed 1x fs work, have resulted is 
{wo outstanding mental attrades* he has always been conser 
‘ive, and he has always been sndondoslsbe These are the natural 
‘eauts of fis wolaton, hu lack of cooperation, and ht twlurt, 
‘unt recently, to adopt any of the technsques of scuentific farming 

Because of a number of causes, some of which have already 
‘been mentioned, the farmer m probably a deeper—or at least & 
rare meditative—thinker than any ther ran who does the same 
amount oF manual lbor He works— often becomes a struggle 
ssanth natore which at tunes buffers and beats kum down, but 
at others yields hum gots far beyond the fruits of hus own effort 
He constantly studies and ponders over the ways of nature, and 
‘the fact that he fails to generalize regarding them oF 10 analyze 
them does not obviate thesrinfisence upon him He compeled 
to lve year in and year out with the forces of nature as hi patt- 
ers oF opponents, to make adysstments to them, and to use them 
‘He may ty to expan them by means of signs, to mstgate ther, 
for to expoy them as the best methods of scremafic farrung. ree 
commend Bat m any case he part of a diferent process than the 
rman who feeds a machine in a factory, fills a grocery order, oF 
delivers a load of coal, for he xs dealrag ct wath machines but 
woth mature mos pure state, and fsa adjustments are fo nature 
Ais much oF more than fo man Therefore the farmer's thinking 
Affers from that of other men who worke with their hands In 
addition, he is compelled to think more than these other worker, 
Tes, perhaps, valid to say thar men do rot think except when 
compelled to do so. In the eaty the manual bores hourly and 
daly routine is €0 thoroughly determed by roechameal devices 
that he seldcm has reason to think. On the other hand, the farm 
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t's hourly and daily route ws likly to change, tobe broken mt, 
to be disrupted at any tame, aad consequently he is called non 10 
ttunl, for he cannot si back and wait for the foreman or someone 
far up the lie of a chaim of machines to straighten out the tr0u- 
ble, he must dhaxk and act for hse and use his own judgment 

‘When we turn tothe sled professions—medene, law, teaching, 
preaching, busmest—the see? for thought 2 not only greater 
than ain the factory, bat, without doubt, even greater than 1 
t.0n the farm 

Furthermore, there is mbecent wo urban fife 2 constant changes 
the ety # place of fads and fashions The advertisements, eee: 
trie ngs, how widows and what not, upon whick euloms of 
dollars are spent in the cy, act 08 sultan ee urbass doeller 
‘Thus constant change and theve stimult are for the mom part 
absent mn the farm envsronment, and thei abeence is reflected not 
coy in the farmer's everyday Life, but 10 he unwaverng atid 
Purposetal attitudes toward hfe He i not used to these subtle 
And often fctitious stra and the revuleng changes, and there: 
fore does not beheve s them Far from following hese fads and 
fashrons, he thinks they are not only wasteful but even “wicked 
iw attention in the past has not been concentrated: upon the cob- 
stant desire to escape work and seek pleasure, an other words, he 
Juas not sought a change for the sake of change 

However t must not be conchuded that all urban dwellers spend 
atl their me in catering to these mflvences, and chat all ura! peo- 
pe react vickntly and adversely to all of them But thee different 
andaris do uedoubtedy constitute two constant influences an 
the hives of these two groups Some of ther effets on the farmer 
are found m bus conservatism, his betef im the rightness and 
righteousness of his work and in saying as sacred duty, and bis 
consequent condermation of show as being merely compicuaus 
waste, 

‘This undependence of thought, the relative absence of outside 
contacts, the aversion ta change, amd the other factors Just raen- 
toned have made our farmers an exremely conservative group 
of poopie. "The effec on this county twolold The presence, 
tn the population, of a large group of indivdual—auflons, in 
the exe of our farmers—oho refuse to lose therr heads or change 
ther opinions at the slightest provocation, 1s bound 0 at to OuF 
comry’s advantage asa sabuizing mftvence On the other hand, 
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this same conservatism has been responsible for the defent of 
any progressive and necessary state legislative programs because 
the represemarives from Uae ssolzted roral dstrcts have remamned 
190 loyal to their constsmemts' aversion 2o change The most seri= 
‘us disadvantaye of thes conservatism, however, 6 that it is = 
fected i the farmore’srelazons with iss own community, hie OWS, 
inattions, and even ls own occupetion, In gome exses xt has 
rept alive so thoroughly the old ways of thinking and dung 28 
to make impossible the adoption of methods of scientific farming, 
rgtead of the tradaional and even “sgn” farming, x1 respon 
inble for the backwariness of rural edocational facihtves and for 
the mamtenance of tradeional rebigiour ideas with their fore 
badding restraints and lask of appeal to youth, and it has pee- 
cluded the introduction into rural eommuncies of other faciiues 
Inherent en present-day life, which farm boys and gurls are desi 
‘mg more and more since they have learned that people in other 
walks of Ife enjoy them as a matter of course. But notwithstand> 
ng these detrimental effects of the farmer’s outlook on hfe, it 
‘cannot be denied that these atutudes constitute hum for the most 
prt a man with 2 genous purpose in Ife, one upon whom we can 

ind to preserve the scegrity of our social) insBtutions, and one 
whose general atitude toward his own and hit farnly’s hf—in 
inet, toward all hfe—is so stable as to make bem a great moral 
foree m our socal Life 















‘Tae Socat Parcuorocy or Frew Live 
‘The General Absence of Group Technique in Rural Lite. 
The self-sufficient farra is an mnévdual or, at most, a femly 
ceerprise, The farn'work is not done by gang labor, there 1 10 
need for it to be organized as a part of the actrity of a larger 
‘enterprise; it 1s not planned or carried out by conference The 
(great majonty of American farms are one-man or two-men 
enterprises 
‘The American farmer 1 an individualist im practce and ideas, 
and smdividsaliem is wnsoieal to group concepts and technique. 
‘The extreme individual is unwilling to give and take, and thus 
‘tc is mmporsble for hums to participate in group thinking, He does 
ot care to lead: he is unveiling to follow His own family, how- 
ever, he expects to rule, and he grants every other head of 
family the same prredege. The long hustory of puonser life, the 
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‘hole syten of (arming as an sndividal enterprise, andthe :sla- 
toon inherent im farmmag have coptribated ¢ techmgue of thought 
tnd action which consaftuter a xevere handicap 1 cooperation and 
froup action among farmers Furthermore, he young facmer de- 
ends oon neither »acientiie Blueprint nor sa own erga, 
for farming 1 lenmed largely by apprenticestup He aces $9 
think that hes knowledge springs froen tunel alone, but, as 2 
matter of fact, 21 based upon custom and tradison 

"When the farmer does beconse x member of» faceto-fact group 
of greater se than his owe fay, he enters a foreally organuted 
group He goes to church to the Chaveaqua, orto lecstes sehere 
{bs part is that of spectator and listener He is a member Of few 
ducuston groupe, for rural gatherings in which there 8 discus- 
ston oF debate have ithe past been for pleasure and recreation 
rather than an arrival at group conclusions Consequently they 
have contributed hile, 1 anything, 40 developing group or ¢or 
operative atutudes and acti, 








In down for hn by cums and tradition, “he rua choc 
affords hum no opportunity to partrrpate in group discussions on 
‘educational questions, for pard experts are in charge of it The 
farmer 9 not hnghly consccus of is government and its poles; 
AF they enter has thought at a tos as something. whych vs hap- 
‘eming at too remote a place to touch fumn very chsely His own 
fansly in pracueally the only group which he paruepatcs im 
any whole-hearted, personal way, but even the family ws subjected 
to a traditionally autocratic regime sn winch the parentt—noat 
frequently the father—play a more dominant réle than is the case 
fn wrban fares, 

Sociatization and Culturtzation Retarded in Rural Society. 
‘Socialization involves the participation of the indrvideal sn the 
spit, purpose, deassons and actions of a grogp ™ 2t8 the process 
whereby individuals consciously or uncomeiouny lara to at, feel 
snd thonk together dependably-—but not eecessarily aiken be 
Ialf of human welfare other than their own ™ 

Farmers have learned their oceupational technique by appren- 
“TW erge, 2 Wa The Faction of Seoataanen Seen Eeohaion, Uvvet- 
say of Gere Poze, Gusne Tee b> 
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tucahip and act by the wholesale cuivure borrowing which hat 
prevailed in indeaty, and they have lived va dation Conse: 
fuectly, in the past they have had ew problems on whch ony 
Conference was needed and therefore, a5 dividuals, they have 
not learned to think, fecl and act together dependably, According 
to Bogard, tis dependable or abitcal cooperative thought 
and aston that beng about the ange whereby woe self-cntre, 

ial responsiblity, and personal eonchinent and expantiom are 
developed to a greater degree Because the fares hat for the 
iment pact been deprreed of these experiences and as a rerlt has 
Lile persona) socaliati any roral proves or program witch 
relies on ths type of thought and acon v8 bound to suffer 

‘Other than the faauly, few, of any, ral face-to-face groups 
are “dependable” in the sense of being consoously anterdependent, 
and the farm family therefore makes a greater contribution to the 
socahzahon of the sndindual However, sts rechmaues and atti 
tudes ate not extended to homan relationships outude 1s own 
threshold, and st (als vn thes respect, since sociabeation wwwolv 
an individual’s attitude toward all persons and all groups The 
farmer trom chldveod to ronsurtty has lacked the still of the 
play groups, che neghborhood ine, and she contacts that abound 
in urban life, and thes lack ws likely to contene through his 11 
for he has no "guags,” no trade unions, few frateraal orga 
ton, and he enters practealy no recreation groups, 2 shor, bis 
day-to-day life does not brmg to hm the heterogensous and cos 
‘mopoltan eontats of the ety. Iss no sual te Bom, therefore, to 
‘ay Chat he 1 not highly sociated 

"Man alone has culture. We do not mean culture in the sense of 
refinement of manners, but im the sense of traditions, mores and 
fentiments Culture ss the body of ideas and beets which sete 
‘ates and unten a people Tes ther mode of life on both atatude 
tnd schoo, and ina lerge measure controls thee career” Culture is 
Componed of numerous calture traits winch together comsieate & 
ultire complex. A colrore trast is 4 unt of thooght or action— 
ome one mannes, means, of method of tusking or domes wed a 
culture complex ts 2 group of these culture trans which have 
{ven and which hang togetber, such a8 system of agecultucal 
Prodacton™ For example, in Amencan agreiture there are the 
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‘com belt and the cotton belt, areas which are organized on the 
bases of rulture complexes which hold the people wathun chete 
areat—hoth the bllece of the 2oil and the besiiess men—in Ine 
‘with customs and tradinons of farming that are generations old = 
‘Once ertatiished, a eltsre holds ws ground agznst the smpact of 
new sdeas, st seldom gaves way sn mass, but eather by the slow 
infiltration of new cuture traits The more wolated 8 group of 
Deople i, the stasmcher ss thew eulture, and the harder itis for # 
new eaiture trast to filter wm Because of the comparative isolation, 
am whieh the American farmer lves, has culture habitually lags 
bbetund that of the enedteation of which he is part 

Culture trata are exther ynvented or borrowed, or they are the 
result of the convergence of two or more old modes of thought 
and action Rural hfe 9 x handicap to all of these ways of de> 
veloping new culture tras. The long-tr3¢ adaptations to reasons 
to climate and to the general role of physical and matural Jaws 
dseouruge new ideas. Culture at dependent upon commurtcaton, 
and the fack of a means of commumeation takes euteire bor- 
rowing the exception asnong rural people News and new deus 
reach the farmer liter than they do the urban man, and, when 
reeewed, therr dissemination throughout the rural community 16 
slow They ran athwart many customs and modes of thinking 
that are deeply wnhedded um the rasnds of rural people (Iowever, 
among certain groups of modern farmers, this has been some. 
what modifed by the increased circulation of city dates, the 
tadio, and mecreased brary facts) Furthermore, farmny 
Aiflers 40 widely from other oceupations and professions that the 
borrowing of culture trats 26 usually not feamble The conver 
agence of established culkure trast cs unlikely because the resgn af 
fone trait 15 likely to be absolute over wide geographical areas 
Practeally the only examples of noticeable cultural changes 32 
‘ven rural areas bave occurred when a large section has been 
rapidly peopled by foreigners Homever, science and buvness, 
which are rapadly entering agrculsre, ae exceptions to what has 
just been said. These are systems of cultare which have been, 
almost enurely developed outside the Seld of agriculture, and 
which the farmer 18 borrowing more and more. Once having 

Varet, K. By Henan Factrt oe Cation Cory, Unnersty of North 
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Jearved to mae them, he can make his own adaptation of thet 
Tethods, or vent new cethods based upon dhe But Here albo 
the mera of rural tought and action has bees a serous handi- 
sap to thew diffonon 

‘Comparative Absence of Maza or Mob Prychology—Ac- 
cording 10 Le Bon, 2 crowd os “ecbyected to the law of metal 
‘ety and forms a ange beng” * ant Side states that “itconty 
OF pertonalty 15 fn saverse proportion te the nuteber of aggre 
(ied men,” and that “cramping of voluntary movements se the 
age for mass or mob acion "The opportunites among [arr 
fh for ether of thee condiuons are few, for the farmer i not 
iX'man of the masses noe vs fut life ved te crowds Tn fact prac 
tically everything described as 2 characteste of is mond i 
prophylaxis to ersed or mob behavior The farmer is ndividaat 
fic, meditative aad independent im thought, a crowd ts ike, sug> 
icenble, and easly arogsad to violent action A crowd operates 
tive gang or clique spt, and follows a lader—t0 all of which 
‘he farmer ts parucuaey wradapted 

Tin an analysis of buying mexives, Copeland showed chat adver: 
tuers conucder farmers highly Tatinataie ihe Fespect THe 
clasnfed buying motives a8 enctiogal or rabonalsti, as follows 
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As hig eriterion of measurement he used 2 comparison of the 
advertweements 19 popular magazines, women's magazines and 
nanomal weeklies, with those appeanng si farm papers, snd he 
found that the latter appealed to rationale motives almost twice 
a frequently as to the emotional ‘The reverse was trem the ease 
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Cf advertisements m the magazines and periodveals whose readers 
were chely urben * 

‘Fads, fancies and fashions penetrate and are diffosed in rural 
commumnties more slowly than sn urban, for they are based upon 
‘an apistude to change which the farmer lacks Oitea he hears of, 
‘them only long after they have become widespread amang urbat 
people, there are no suitable channels for therr rapid diffuaion in 
oral communities; the farmer's temperament and attitude me 
‘ence bum against them, and, furthermore, practically all the 
“work” and "religious attitudes” of the rural community taboo 
‘such displays of fickleness. Crazes and fads are transient, short 
lived: if they cannot spread quickly, they do n0t spread at all, and 
the farmer's few and mfrequent soca! gatherings and contacts do 
not provide for their speedy difussca, 

‘The country camp meeting 18 almost the only occasion upon. 
swhuch farmers are subjected to the cund:tions which make {05 
crowd oF mab behanor, and on yuck occamons they do succumb 
10 emotionatsi, bat even here the process is slow’ The miceting 
runt be held when farm work vs slack, and xt must be "pr 
tracted " The farm commumty must be backward—Pally Sunday 
and sma evangeints no longer bold meetings tn the more s0- 
phisveated rural communities—for rt xs among the backward and 
ignorant turat people that the shouting and rolling, present am 
prinwtve religion, take place Phenomena such as these two just 
mentioned are not to be explained go much by the so-called "pay 
chology of the farmer” at by the pernstence of old rebyrous 
‘superstitions and hrs {asure to mcd, in hn otherwaee stable and 
independent course of fe and thougiet, the newer systems of 
religious thought 








Tee Pamere aco rae Posie Mow 


‘The Farmer and the Public—The puble 1 usualy thought 
of as being, i some vague way or other, all society, But it i¢ 
more exact ¢o think of tt as a group which i wider in scape than, 
face-to-face groups, and less exysalized im nature than institue 
fnont As Bogardus says 

‘The pebhe w a guas-temporary group Xe tacks the structure and 
prescribed limes of = permaceet group, and the Face-to-face ot bade 
ily presence characters of assembles or crowds 
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‘The nat of the puble care about a8 2 result of the modem de- 
‘velopment of meant of consmanrcation, such as the smveahon of the 
‘pnting press, the rutrond, Ove elegrap, the telephone and the radso 
Consequently, inderaaais can feel, thnk, aod even act see, without 
cooung together ether at crowds or asses 


tn what ways and to what exem is the farmer 2 member of 
publics? The fact Gat all means of communication are fewer in 
‘ural than urban communes imposes conditions which prevent 
from being & member of as many diferent publics or a thor- 

craghgoirg a member of a simple gable as the urban person 
Furthermore, the dommant raga of one inituion—the home— 
im the farmer's life, and the eigoroas wluence of fis work upon 
Jn time and atenbon male 1 mposuble for hur to devel that 
frame of mind which ws eatental she is to be a member of mie 
merous pubes 

‘ables are sometimes fickle, even at times reverbiing crowds 
heir emotionalism and the transcience of their attitudes, and 
here the rural populanoc furssnes a constant stabing element 
when war, fnneat depressions or other public catastrophes af 
teoment At mes itis desirable, and eves necessary, that the 
tational populauon as a whole ic woven ro «single publi, wd 
At such tines the ates of the rewote rural sections wre :n0- 
‘aac only slowly for the tase, home and mévidual working 
atieudes. ging way wowly to the larger pubic imerest The 
period of the World War san example of ths. The urban arena 
oF the east, any of them dommnastly sndestrva, were willing to 
rnter the war as erty as 1915, but the made west, domnantly 
agnealtora), was not 0 favor of parsepating uaa! month afer 
war was actually decazed 

‘Uris! very recently publics were—sill are, to ¢ considerable 
extent—formed. ftom or by means of pubic asvemtites The 
farmer 18 not as used to attending oF parvapatng in auch at 
series as the urban man, for be does aot work group, be- 
fongs to no trade uuons, wes commiter organiations oy 
rarely, and attends few farmers! meenngs, consequetly he de 
elope litle group spt and coleeve dng * 
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‘The Farmer and Public Opinion —Elimood defines pubbe 
common as folow 

By publ opmion we mean the more or less rational, collective 
judgment formed by 4 group regarding a stun Tt formed by 
‘he acon an react Gf many toda! yucgrents It spb not 
te couch tba ealormay of open fas been reached by all tert 
(of the group, or even by & majorty, a8 that w ceran tend and di 
econ ofthe oputons and ycgweats ofthe anid members is 
Beer reaches ™ 


ube opimon depends for xs formation upon the facilites at 
fand for the exchange of rdeas, and upon dicuasion, erties, 
and other ripening and stabi thought processes Like in 
vidual optmicn, it aris out of expenence, ost of human adapta- 
tuons to a constant senes of forces exter soci or physcal. Tt 
‘often becomes a point of view handed down from the past—what 
18 known sm religous termunclogy a8 a “persuasion,” that 18 x 
has an affecive or emotional tone Tt does not change quickly 
uolest a ers confronts st As Cooley says, “The wrty of pubhe 
‘opinion, ike atl vital unity, is one wot of agreement Dut of 
orgamzatvon, of meracton end mutzal ieftuence "™* Walter Ligp- 
mann holds thet people think im images which become siren 
types! and that these sterestypes become molds of thought oF 
opinion which, when broken, bring aboot mental and emotion 
clus for a me. Often the conelustons which are firmly adhered 
10 were reached by a slow process of adaptawon, of handed down 
by tradition, and the premises opon which they are based are 
unknown to the undredual or group concerned But there 
natural aversion to grvang them up, beeute no means are at hand 
whereby others may be formed to replace them 

‘The diverany of public opmon depends on the facilites for the 
dhstemination of ideas and, to 2 considerable exter, on the oppor 
ttumtis for dicussion AS wall he shown sn Chapter XV, rural 
‘homes and communities lack both volume and diversty of read- 
sng matter Drseussion sn rural commonsties 1 confined almost 
ceirely to gosmp, and gossip usually muck more concerned with 
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personal than public ietues Most of these communities are almost 
completely devoud of debates and diseussiom, they have had few 
‘opporeunities for them, and as long as ths has been the case, they 
have clung ngudly to old opinions and parvopated ble m the 
larger imues OF society, for 1s by means of ducussion that the 
‘common will 1s developed and common responcbiity accepted # 

‘Although peble apimon is very powerful m rural communities 
‘on matters which concern the home, farming at an occupation and 
fan enterprise, and the integrity of these two dominating rural 
interests, 19 extremely weak where interests of a wider scope 
are concerned. For example, rural districts are very strast-laced of 
‘questions of traditional morals, a wayward girl, a wild Doy oF & 
broleen family incurs ostracism to 3 degree uncommon +n urban, 
communties, national, ternational and world issues, On the eon 
trary, do not strike fire to rural opinion as quickly as they do in, 
tuthan districts where the means of communteaton 1s both better 
and more extensive 





‘Tae Caaxoine Povcuotocy or Far List 

‘The New Rural Life —Praccally every factor or mfivence 
‘thar makes tural Isfe differ from urban os less pronounced nia 
effect today than has been the case im the past Contacts, parted 
lavly those wieh the outside world, have been muliphed many 
‘mes within the fast generation Farin work 1s being mereasingly 
reduced to machine processes The eave with whieh rural people 
cat now kravel has Jesened the inflence ofthe home tn compart~ 
son with tht of other intistions Trcreased educational oppor 
Conti have troduced into rural life an smereased amourt of the 
world’s eultsre, te consolidation of rural school is grng the 
farmer 2 larger community, and the newspaper and ratho are 
rapely puting isn on day touch withthe whole work! The in- 
tredoction of scentifc and besiness methods ito agricole, and 
their rapid adoption, help him 10 each step with others of his 
own generation, and the growth of cooperative enterprices and 
‘other similar types of farmer organization i teaching bam group 
techngue. If all of these conditions become more and mere wide 
spread, but if at the same tame the stultifying infuences of the 
Sandascination of industry and the sndustal wage systems can 
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be kept out of farming, the opea country should develop am ex- 
tremely desirable type of individual and community life 

‘The New Parmiet.—As these factors enter rural iife, they 
change nor only the mode of farm hfe, bt also the farmer's mide 
fof thinkg Boys and guis, born and reared on farm, no longer 
feel that their detiies are sealed by rural opportumties alone, for 
‘the same euleural paths that introduce new elementa into the eo 
nomic and soctal ife of rural communities also lead rural people 
‘out of rural occupations and areas into other channels of fife In a 
sedy of the vocational choices of farmers’ sons attending North 
Carohina State College of Agricultore and Engmeering, W. A. 
Anderson diacovered that only 561 per cent bad made & definite 
‘hoe of vocation, and that eniy to of the 106 cases which cor 
stotuted his percentage had chosen farming ‘Ths stody covert 
18 students, 65 of whons were taking courses in agricuture Of 
these 65, only 30, oF 46 1 per eat, had desued upen therr voce 
‘en and anly 7,0 408 per cna chosen agers 

‘The fatlure of students an colleges of agriculture to retum 20 
the farm often brings forth the rasy-govne explanation that the 
“college trains boys away from the farm,” which i unquestionably 
true t0 some degree This, however, ws more to be pravsed than 
blamed, for the college puts fs stadents in touch wth the broader 
aspects and opportomties of the world, and 16 but a pronounced. 
example of the way m which farm people as a whole are becoming 
‘apart of the larger society and thus exapmg from the narrowing, 
and stultafying miuences desenbed sa the early secbons of ths 
chapter 

‘These factors which are entenng rural life and widening the 
horizon of farm boys and guis are not confined to college infu 
ences atone, but are widespread, as is shown by a rather extentive 
study, made by the Insixute of Socal ad Rehgnous Research, of 
the occupational choices of high school students In its country 
and wage studies st obtained answers to questionnaires from 
about 2000 students in 53 eommanities In answer to the ques: 
‘ton, “Would you consider farming as a hfe work™” 1108 ati 
‘udes were given, and of these only 438, oF 41 2 9€r cent, were 
positive, 650, or $88 per cent, being defintely negative Of these 

~Arccren, W A. “The Seegamral Atsodes tnd Choices of + Groep of 
(ateae Men Jowrat of Socal Pores, Onverony of Norte Card Pres 
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50 who expressed 1 definite desire to leave the farm, 171 indie 
‘ated by thr answers 2 defcute conception of other opportunites, 
the boys isting #7, and the gurls 26, other occupations or profes: 
sons winch they expected to enter? 

Tin conclusion, w may be wel to lst the factors that are at work 
‘and the trends that are appearing which are probably destined to 
reshape—almost, 1f not compleiely—the méividval and socat 
biychology of rural hfe. They are ae follows. 


1 The mctease in, and wider use of all forms of communica: 
‘won, parneulatly the newspaper and the radio 

72 The mereated mobility of present-day farmers, due chielly 
10 good roads and the automobile 

13 The merease m urbar-rural contacts, de chnefly tothe fst 
‘wo factors 

44 The broadening of rural commonity fife, represented by €one 
solidated schools and trade-area commurtves 

5 The increased educabonal fancies of all Jands—achools, 
and alto opportunites (or adule education, agricultural journals 
newspapers, and the radio 

6 The rapid penetration of terence into agriculture 

2. The commerciaiaanon of agriculture 

8 The rapid mechanization of farm processes 

9 The growth of farmer cooperative movements of all kinds. 

70. The reduction of msecunty in farmung, due to insurance, 
scientific contra of pests and protecion both through cooperation 
‘and on the part of the goverarent 

‘From the foregoing st 18 dear that the farm need no longes— 
and im many eases, does sot—sater ss former ealtural and socal 
‘wolanon The inflation into coral hfe of ovtnde seas and ideals 
veil continue even moce rapidly inthe futore, scentufc farmmg 
and the mechanveation of farm processes will ikewite continue, 
dad coopertive enterprses, both economic and socal, will 
srease. The kned of rural life and the charactenstcs of the Amen= 
can farmer of the future are speculated upon sa. Chapter XXIX 
(One thing; however, is clear—the farmer of the future will dffer 
radically from the farmer of both yesterday and today, as will 
ural fe eel 
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CHAPTER VIII 
‘THE RURAL STANDARD OF LIVING 


‘Waar 4 Srawpaeo ov Line Is 

Standard of Living Defined —As ervibzation advances, con 
ditions of eng change, continually seeking a so-called hagher 
level People accept this so-called bigher level and consciously oF 
unconsciously reek satisfaction and comfort without questorung, 
whether the change is good or bad Tn hus own mind, every man 
ws standards by which to measure ine habits and opportumties 
‘of consummg goods and time and, by these same standards, the 
adequacy and sabsfacton of his Tinng, and his constuutes hie 
standard of keg 

‘By definmion, standard of living may be one thing and standard 
of fife another, but here we are attempting only to stlect wt 
centeria by which we ean measure the adequary of fara ife We 
shall deine standard of living as thaze materat thongs, thore uste 
of time, and those sansfactons, which are fart of the habits of 
‘enough people to constitute @ plane of ficing 

‘The things whieh are necessary to make hfe measure up to the 
esiral standard are necessmien, comforts and inxuries All of 
hese, which are umversally accepted as desirable, vary according 
to the standards of the age in which people hve, the communities 
they hive m, and their Imowledge of how other people, particu 
larly those tn these owa euenmunity, are hving There are two 
Kinds of necessities (1) those things which are essential for 
physteal health and egnanaed existence, and (2) those things 
which are created by convention, such as dress and conveyance 
Comforts include not only those things which prevent of dispel 
Physical pain and discomfort, but those winch give social or 
prychic satisfaction Luxuries, which are relative to one another 
and vary according to conventional necesttes and psychic com- 
forts, ate for the purpose of enjoyment alone; their removal dose 
not affect mamenanece of Ife or imply physeal pau They eae 
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stitute real which people wll sive to sansly Further- 
more, people measure their succest i life so a large degres 1% 
terms of ther abi so suit these desires 

‘The Units of Measurenent for « Standard of Living — 
Measurements have bea devised and esablshed for practically 
everything man deals with, weights are measured by ounces, 
pounds and tons, distance, by soches, feet, yards and miles, 
‘market values and wealth, by money, and s0 on, in every walk of 
Life. Can we dense or estabah a ertenon for adequate and 
cficint hang? We know the amount of (ree ast space necessary 
for a heakhy working ot ving envstonmert: we Kriow the etsen- 
‘nal chemmeal coranmients and calorie contents of foods We ean 
measure the level of uneligence and learmng ability, we ean 
measure human stram and fatigue, the reaction tune ofthe senses 
and wwe even go 30 far a8 o atterapt to measure man's reastionst0 
moral and artiste standards Every socal or esonome ntuation 
has its particular standard of efficency. and 1 we can bring to 
ether and correlate all of our vast knowledge of the plysical and 
Inatural sctences, the social sciences and the arts, we will as 
rer by whch we can measure the posses and standard of 
hing 

I order to make our discussion concrese, we shall measure the 
standard of bying by a lumsted number of enteria, chooting the 
following as units of measurement food, clothing, shelter, heath, 
education, recreation, religon, and soem! contacts Although these 
tera are not allaincluarve, they do establish posts for accurate 
comparison and standards of value of the most desirable things 
of life, and they vel therefore alee for a ecensanly bref survey 
df rural life All of these unus of measurement are essential 10 & 
normal indwndual or comunity Be, af aay one of them 1 lack- 
igs ke tends to become abnormal, and sf any one of them 18 not 
supplied mm the quantity and qualty whch sqeares with the physt- 
eal needs and social practices of others, fife tends to become 
wnhappy. 

Same General Considerations—-Practically all stukes of 
standards of living ave been based upon the expenditure of 
money for consumption goods and econcane and socal services, 
for in the present-day economy the aswomption 1 that all these 
goods and services are purchasabie But the mere expenditure of 
money cannct constitute an entirely satiefactory index (© hing, 
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2 given amount of money, spent uneconomicaly sad wastetlly 
for goods and service, wil do es to meaty » given set of wants 
and desis chan a smaller amount wic'y expended—$100;000 
‘peat ina poker game dots not equal §1 09 expended for medica) 
service for a sick eld. The farmer as only recently come onder 
the market and price regime, bot since he sul prodaces some of 
up consumption goods on ios own farm, be i not yrt hwing 
‘holly under Therefore, any mensurcment of he mart vase 
Gt goods and services atone wil fl co represent corupetely the 
actual rural serndard of bring In addin, the way people spend 
there tne in aateying aceds and dese, partaclarly desires, 
2s portant asthe way they spend their money 

‘The capacity to spend % for most people conditioned by the 
capnaty to eam. The chore between harder work, freer earn: 
ange anda greater amount avaiable for spending, wnd easier work 
with tower earmngs and less money € spend, 3 at staportant as 
Ah chotce between two alkernatveconsaription goods Hn order 
to ean sufficient money income for cudeys for goods and services 
vwhuch wal sabsty them, rural people must labor 40 hard and 40 
tong. to preside thei enjoyment of the goods aid serves This 
parchaved, 1 ghly doubital whether ther mere absiny (9 
Spend money warcants calling ther standard of leving high How- 
ver, no dete study has yet been ade of the tune elemest an 
fither earning or enjoymg goods and sernces, all we can do, 
therefore, is to call atenton to the fact that since the social 
scheme of rural fe i moe eat on such a gid division Bf labor 
aod server as s that of urban fe, the rural edd! or fony 
may very eanly have a higher atandard of living, even thoogh 
the purchase of goods and services is lower than that necessary in 
the case ofthe urban indrvtdual or fly * 

‘Notwatstanding the difference between the sconozic and socal 
scheme of rural and uae lif, the fac thatthe soca and payee 
standard of leang desred by rua) people is bused upon the money 
needed to buy goods whuch can be purchased only sn the masket? 

“Praia al tates of tandy madara of ig have opel ws he 
connie eran of gos bathe o phenom he foe aba 2 
‘sca! parvcpaten vats make 2 vate Setrimiee we Bani of Ong 
‘Sain Sout sates now beng meat Mer Cbs Clg of Agr 
‘hue br stenpocy  apemd ew peters frm er ar 

Tera eucctn mcd ore m8 ond ne Yo nee Seti far 
web moog were 
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{a becoming mereanngly moportant On no other bess can the 
farmer's mad deste for money income and wwesith, ven at the 
ot of almost sending fangue, be expiied ‘The comparion 
Of the standards of expecirar ofthe rar! farly with those of 
xc6an farms © consoqueny always present both conssonsly 
tnd unconsciously m the farmer's mind 


(A Barer Appraisal oF THE RURAL STANDARD oF Livixe 


How does the farm fawily’s standard of living compare sith 
the urban family’s standard im terms of food, clothing, shelter 
(housing and hoonng facies), health, education, recreation, 
rebgion, aed socral contacts? fo measure Ameccan agricattare it 
‘hese terms 18 more wmportant to the farmer than to measure 
sm terms of the amount of land mcorporated in the fer, the 
acreage under cultabon, the value of the crops and animale, oF 
Xe number of people employed in ageieuleral pursuits 
Food-—Food 1s of importance as to sts quantity and quality 
and the consumption habrts of people. The American farm faruly 
spperentiy consumes more food than the American eaty farm)y 
Quantny alone, however, # not a rehable sndex ¢o an adequate 
food standard, sce it « posnble for people to eat too moeh or 
too litle Moreover, farm people, who aze almost universally out- 
door manual laborers, require large quantives of food 
‘The quahty of food used by farm famnhes is for the most past 
rood, particularly if the garden, orchard and cow contesbute thet 
hare of it Hime demonstration agents have found that farm 
‘women mast be taught that food, wm addition to bemg fresh, has 
to contaim adequate nutrition and vitamin coment, that balanced 
shets and proper methods of cooking are essential to well-being 
‘The farm woman's vaunted reparation for beng a good cook 1 
‘sed for the most part on her abity ta cook a wide variety of 
foods ax her famly has learned to ike them The food standards 
Cf farm farnlies probably compare favorably with, or are even 
above, those of the exty, the lock of food that results an the 
‘read: and souplines charactersae of the ety, 1s eidom found 
fn the tural disirxs, although many faroa tenants of the lower 
class and farses which fllow a pare cash cropping system “set 
avery meager table 
There are two aspects ofthe clothing problem. that 
of bemp adequately cad, and tat of being well dressed—tyle, 
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Rural peope, for the mast part, are adequately clad for the fives 
they ve and the work ty 60; froenng 10 death for lack of 
normal clothing 9 sidom heard of among country eopte, bat it 
‘bby no meme rare among the Gesatute ofthe city In the winter, 
omg fequendy in and out, the farmer cansot—or dost 20t— 
‘Adapt Ins clothing to the eadden change in tengeratute, and be 
‘of the natuce of his work he ie often campeled to wear 

soiled clothes 

‘Although the difcrences in dres between the country man and 
townsman, 20 prevalect » gntration ago, are nt 30 cominon now, 
rural people probably do not measure upto urban people in sytah- 
sas. Conntry people wear work clothes most of the time, and 
the men's wuss and the women's dresses are Ikely to go ow of 
style before they are safety worn to justify carding them 

Country parents should be fly apprised ofthe subtle inuence 
cof dress on the personality development of young people, for 
chuldren are often prevested from covey folowing the fashion 
by their paren" stern conservatism Country children who fee) 
they are queerly deesied wher with ctbert develop teelings a 
acutudes of wfenorty which Become feraly woven inte their 
foralites, and their constant biter rebelion results 1m serous 
Personality scare, such a9 a permanent damage to self-reapect 
‘Thus the development of a dutike for the whole scheme of une 
try hfe ea often e traced to 2 vemingly iva tng 

‘Shelter—As will be joxnted out more fully in the chapter on 
the farm renidence (Chapter XIV), rural hosing is one of the 
‘weakest spots m rural hfe As a ride, in the city no one but a 
pauper o7 a muscr hives i poor and aqua house, but inthe 
Far disirets people are sometimes complied to ive in such 
Tous, partly because there sa general lack of such conveniences 
as sewers, and water and lighting systems, and partly because the 
house, mike other farm buildings, does'not yseld an econo 
aneome The yard is often sot beastie, and the house is goorly 
‘peated, lighted and ventfated The rural Roose, with i poorly 
acranged rooms and meager conveniences, does not measure 
{0 eather sciemticor prban housing standard sn space, T0Om af- 
sangement, equipment or emtati such things as eumeing wale, 
sinks and laborsaving devices, which 2fe a part of adequate 
“noun emuapment, being less prevalent in rural than jn ban 
homes 
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Health —It is uvcally assumed that open-country life 19 more 
conducive to pontive health and health opportune: than city 
ite. However, we shall see (Chapter XVIIT, Rural Health) that 
this assumption does not hold nthe case of rural people. due t© 
other qualifying factors. Sidess or “weakdiness” 36 often com 
sidered a disgrace by rural people, and many damaging. superst- 
tuoms aul prevail eegarding it Farm work vs hard and unremitng, 
and aust be earned on regardiess of extreme weather exposure 
and excessive fague Disease prevention, with ste corollary, 
funstary equipment, snot easly provided in rural district, heath 
facihties—doctors, nurses, drug stores, hospitals and dimis—are 
turually located a great distance from the farm Thus st 16 ap- 
paren that the health advantages avasable to rural people do not 
‘compare with those enjoyed by urben people 

‘Edueation~-Edueatvon conaists 12 Heartumg to hve, to work, 
and to earn ta the world about as The rural cid learas one 
‘ceeupation by 2 very aiigent apprenticetip, and he earn probe 
ably a4 much or more than the average city chudd Bot in becoming 
‘acqamnted with hrs world, he as handicapped by the lack of both 
‘choo! opportumties and outide contacts His schoo} equrpment, 
‘the length of hus schoo! year, and hit attendance are all below t 
standards of the aty The reral teacher 18 utvally more poorly 
‘patd and Jess experienced than the average city teacher, and the 
counery has fewer lbeares, museums, zoological and Dotasucal 
gardens, art galleries, and fewer periodicals and papers in the 
home, to supplement schoo! trafning than the ety does. The value 
ff school property, and the amount expended (or pecmarient 
‘equipment and current expenditures per achook chuld are staller 
in oral than in urban districts The rural standard of hang 
suflers im every way because of the lack of educational 
opportunity 

‘Recrnation—Aduks in rural districts wndulge sn lutle play, 
for therr work leaves them litle me for it and, in addition, they 
often consider i foolish and even st tones amumoral Rural club 
dren suffer as 2 result of this afptuée, in that they have few 
‘opportunities for play, and the expemisture for play equpment 
fd for individual amusement and recresison it low when com 
‘pared with that in the city. The rura) community does not provide 
for organized playgrounds or supervised pizy, snd rural parents 
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fo not provide the momey necessary for participation in commer- 
(asl recreational enterprises 
‘Religion—The only way m which religion can be meascred 
ws:sn terms of churches, Sunday schools and other insrtional 
equipment, of mumster? salar, and oppartumties offered for 
purlogaiien 1a insurtiona reigious acurses We fad in al 
these aspects and also in the (reyuency of orgasveed religious 
programs thatthe rural community stands far Below the orinn. 
Semrebgious agencies, ch as the YMCA, the YWCA, 
and the Salvation Army, concentrate their activites chiefly 1 
cites, The lack of relipous equgmest and opponunity at 
detrimental to the rural andard of living as Ure lack of ae 
‘renal equipment and opportanity. 
inl Contacts—Soenl coasts ca be mansared sat 
cay ely bythe rues of mang other people ae ths 
ths rural Ide fl far the of urate Ic ofes few opgor- 
‘unites for iaitutional gathermgs and volusteer social and 
tbunnese meetngo, and for reeting people from fares and com 
‘mumesocher than their own The wolanon ofthe rural home and 
the necesaary reszienen Of the farm enterprise x0b the rural rete 
deat of any great opportunity for the extension of hs social 
eontacts 
‘General Comparison of the Rural-Urban Standard of Liv- 
ling —When we compare ral wath urban Ife on the basss of the 
elements of the standard of trving—the unite of measurement— 
wwe grt a somewhat crude pacture of the sacral and peyehologeal 
teting of rural fe Regardlen of whether the city has the Tight 
110 set the standard of Uving, the fact remains thats does wn the 
United Staes, and coral peopl, lke all others jo every age and 
every place, have and well continue to measure the xislaction of 
their rustence By a favorable comparsion of thst owe ereria of 
living wth those of other people tey know or have heard of. 
Therefore the comparisons made here are seither strained not 
fheoretcal, bot rather comttate am atterpt to assemble a. at of 
{acters in iehach wil be incleded all he facies of everyday Wife 
and by whith can be Seasured the saGsfarton winch is present 
oF lacking the people who have these faites TE we hat both 
rural and urtax facies and pracizes, we can lo some degree 
‘rsalize rural life in terms of the reistive stats of x8 standard 
of fing. Thus, exc of the wns of eseasorement m Table 21 
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thas been placed under the environment whch offers it to best 
advantage 


Tass 21 —Commuaio or Dana ane Rots Seasmasne of Lav 
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Some Studies of the Rural Standard of No socal 
aspect of tural life has been more thoroughly and scentifically 
‘studied than the standard of Irving of farm farses, the fest 
study of which was started about a eentury ago by Frédéne Le 
Play an hus budgetary analyses? His work consututes what might 
bbe suid to be the frst piece of social research sa 
methodology Some fifty or sixty yearé later, Ernst Kngel, works 
sng with a study of Belgan working families and with a statntical 
‘analysis of the stues of the followers of Le Play, formated 
foue laws which might be termed the laws of the standard of 
lnvmg¢ Before any serious study was a:terpted an the field of 
rural sociology, @ number of urban mdJusteral budgetary and 
standard of living studves of varying scope were nade’ tn 1920- 
1g2t, Carle C Zicumerman, of North Carohna State College of 
Agricature and Engineerng, wrote his master’s theus, “The 
Rural Standard of Long," and at the same time EL’ Kirk 
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pucrice was working at Cornell University on a simlar study for 
his docrar’s daseratiog, te laters tens bereg the frst document 
[publiahed en thi fields the United States Ssnce this ure, bist 
[ity spend studies of the farmers standard of living have been 
made im practically every stcton of the Umted States, the data 
ff some af oehich wall be presented in this section, the ine 
Dretanion being left, for the mom. part, for the following chapter 

Krrkyaureck brought together the data of a representative group 
of rural standard of lag studies ard published them m 19297 
‘Table 22, whuch 12 taken from las book, presenta busi: snformae 
‘uom from 38 studies for more than. 10,200 farm fares From. 
thie ante ite may conclude thar (1) the average farm family 
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bres ts stendard of ving to a consderable extemt on goods 
‘produced om the farm, and in this reypest a different from the 
average ety faruly, (2) food constutes constderably more then. 
‘one-half the valne of other goods farmshed by the fam, and 
(3) the other two stems which the farm furnishes are rent and 
foal 
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‘The propoctional disnbution of the family’s total expenditures 
among the varsous elements whuch consistute the standard of hw 
tng has been a basie component of every such atady, from Engels 
(o thove of the present tsme The United Siater Bureau of Labor 

1901 made one of the iret etndies of thos detiburion to appear 
tm thos eountry, and the data from that srody are given in ‘Table 
23 vn order that they may be compared with simdar data for 
farm fambes However, i connection with the low fygure given 
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the difference im the price levels of got and 1922-1924 would 
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amore than double the average meume of $827.19, thas malang st 
‘comparable with the figures for farm famuhes given im Table 24 

"Tables 23 and 24 are presented wm order to give a clear new of 
what may be called 2 normal éssinbarion of expenditures among, 
the baste clements in the standard of lanng Although the cate: 
{gones in these twa tables are aot identcal, the following compart 
on is of interest 
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Sunufar comparisons can be made between the Stems of health 
and insurance, althougin the remasnany sterts are wot comparable 
‘But from those that are comparable, ww clear that the ditryboton 
fof expenditures among the types of goods and services which 
enter into the mayntenanee of the standard of ving of urban and 
‘ual famules of medium wnccmes tends to be sma. 

Bngels Lawa—Studies of wre standard of wing, are wulhe 
‘cently numerous to make t possible to know ina general wey 
hat happens to different types of expencbtures when the total 
family budget changes, and Engels four famous laws are gen 
erahranons of ths type As was previously stated, Ernst En 
1m 1857 made a careful stody of the family budgets of Belg 
and Saxon workrag people, and of the findings reported on Le 
Play's "Family Sonogeaphs” From these he derived a schedule 
of the normal distribution of expenditure, eaesully observing the 
effect of diferent farmly incomes on thie dutnbution His four 
Jaws are 











1 As the wncome of 2 famuly rncreated, a smaller percents 
‘age was expended for food 
12 As the income of a family encreaced, the percentage of 
expenditure for dothing remained appromumaicty the 20me 
‘3 In alt Me racomes wnpectigated, the fercenioge of ex- 
penditure for rent, faci, end ght snversebly remomed the 
4 As the wncome incressed ms amount, 2 constantly sn 
cresang prcntage it bended for cbse, iat, 
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Although Engels ams are sated in terns of inerenting incomes, 
the exact reverse would be tre in the case of desreasing toeames 
‘Streightof modifies Ege laws somewhat, bor {Wo matt te 
portant modifications being: (2) The expenditures for fudl and 
ight do not reson constant with increasing incomes, but decease 
relation to the increase ia income, and (2) expenditures for 
cukural wants increase both abuohely and relatively with the 
"The vahdity of the fret and fourth lawe for the average di 
tnibution of family incomes under the ecancmic pressure Of low 
tmoomes has been rubstantinted in every standard of hving study 
rade since Engels, respective of whether the study was of wtban 
cor eur fay badgers 
In the comparison between rural and avban expenditure of in- 
‘comes we have aeen that physical needs absorb a Inger percentage 
of the rural than of the urban family budget; wnd the same Wolds 
true when lawancome fairly dodgers are compared with high: 
tmcome farmly badgets In a study of rural tanuly bodgets in 
‘Aiabama, the average expenditure for fond conatuted 599 pet 
‘cent of the entie budget when the meome was below $i900 pet 
year, but only 319 per cent when the income was above $3000 
per year In the $1ooo-ncome group, G2 8 pet cent of the entre 
come was expended for porely physcal neds, excluding health, 
leaving only 7.2 per cent, or $72, for health, catural needs and 
wants, and savings In the §3ooo-moome group, oly 741 pet 
cent was expended for physical needs, excluding health, keaving 
2 9 per cent, or 8777, for healt, eutral needs and wants, and 
savings This survey also abowed that the percentage of the 
‘budget expended for clothing decreased relatively wnth n decreased 
imeome, that the proportion expended for rent, furnishings, 
heatth, and personal needs remained about constant for all sn: 
romes, although the actual money expenditure for these stems 
‘was of coarse less in the lower-income group Not only was the 
fetal expenditure for the home and ite Farmahings ius for the 
lower-ncome families, bat the hosses m which hs group ved 
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‘were genecally gmaller. Kirkpatrick corroborates these observa 
‘none on the bans of a much larger collection of data. 

‘The forces of physcal needs and the customs of the area in 
which a grven group of familes lees are the only factors which 
tend to drive farmly expenditures into anything approaching laws 
of behamor Phytial needs vary with chmate, te, and castors 
vary from decade to decade and from section to section A careful 
study of the data m Table 24 reveals senicing somlarsies in the 
‘istrivation of expenditures of farm famules ro the New Eng 
land, Somber, and North Central states However, there are 
some differences, and since the total average budgets are appron' 
‘mately the same, x can probably be assurned that theve differences 
are doe (0 the physteal and cultural vansstions of the three tec- 
‘vona The following are the most striking differences (1) South= 
fern farm famibes expend a larger proportion of their budgets for 
both food and clothing, and a smaller proportion for rent, than 
do the farmen 1m the New England er North Central utates 
(2) New England farm fares expend a larger proportion for 
food, and a smaller proportion for clothing and rent, than ¢hove 
of the North Central atates. (3) The expenditure for fuck 1 
much greater for New England farm fares than for those of 
the North Central states, the southern farmlies' expenditure for 
this item being considerably below that for the North Central 
rection (4) New England farm famuttes expend a larger propor 
tion of theit budgets for personal goods than exther of the other 
two groups lowever, this may be due to the fact chat there ie 
the largest average total budget of the three groups 

In hie “Study of North Carolina Farm Farailes,"* Wo A, 
‘Anderson discovered the following two striking factors which 
hhad not hntherto Deen revealed an any other farm or caty study 
(1) Among farm owners the wncreants in yncorne were absorbed. 
by captal expenditures (adebtional land) oF by the redecuon of 
debts sncurred on the land already owned, and (2) farm tenants 
expended increases in ther income on the purchase and operation 
cof automobiles Both of these are ciltural factors, but because 
no analyes stlar to ths has been made for other geographical 

Tieabpatnck, The Farm's Stmdird of Lams, #9 4s, 
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areas, it cannot yet be determined whether these tendencies are 
‘general or confined to this parncsiar area 


‘Tae Rural Staxnagn o Livixe axp Tae Nasional, 
‘Acricuuruzat Poucy 


‘The significance of the farm famiy’s standard of hing has 
become soficiently recognized to make st a topie of terest and 
concern to others than tural soowiogsts only. Un his charge (2 
the Commission on Country Life in 1908, President Roosevelt 
sad, “The great raral asterests are Inuman anterests, and good 
‘rope are of hte value to the farmer aniess they open the door 
to 4 good kand of life on the farm”, and sm his mtroducnon to 
its report wm 1911, he wrote, “The strengthening of eountey Ife 
ts the strengshening of the whcle maton ""” 

In 1927, the American Country Late Automation, which is mn 
‘a way the successor af President Roosevelt's Country Ltfe Com- 
mission, held a conference oa "Farm income and Farm Life" 
"Thos conference attract experts and leadern from every phase 
of agnulture—agreitural economists, rural sociologists, Cabi- 
fet officers, represeatatves of the Department of Agrecshure and 
of colleges and univernties, tate offeals, master farmers, county 
and home agents, representatives of volunteer oral agenci 
officals of farm orgasizations, and hundreds of farm men and 
‘women " In summarising the mh Its ofthe conference, AR 
‘Mana sand, among other things 


Th conference has made 2 useful contnbution in ssterlocang the 
two aspects of ts theme, the economic and socal, farm sncame and. 
form Ife Huberna these hare ali too commonly Ween treated as 
separate vhings In the conference book, sm the addeesues and the 
disenssrons, these two have merged into a common concept, the stand 
ard of Ife m the country and the means for ws realization J predict 
that there bas been advanced here 2 singieness of objectve, @ whole 
‘ness the conception of fe whch will come yt tme to ve mated 
reduence on both economees and sooniogy as felde of snqury, and 
1 personal and commamty programs of action. 

Sars of he Commaton se Corry Lil, Snopes & Wahoe Coram, 
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‘There tas been formulated, ot atleast given among emphasis, 
what to the country as a vice in esemtialiy a new, ane for once 
Adequate, definion of sucreas in farming Farming is a imode of 
infe to well as an occupation. 

Ta a contribs to progress when we cerily our thinking by 
intepreing ruta fame m terme of he andard of ie ought 
and in the quality of life attuned by the farm faamly, rather that 
merely by franca retsrn, 

"The Secretary of Agresitore expressed a senilar idea when he 
surged that more attenten must be pad to having farmere arhieve & 
tigber effeency sn consumption, fo seek the taghest standard of 
life poesble on thei incomes. He woul provde education 1 con 
sumption vac as well an prodction aod tafketng vals. These 
‘ou be developed an adequate tecuger om how to uthee sncemmes 
‘One most fs get ax socome; be roust then consume wif he would 
tecy tLe mast be admatted tat thas ws a reve of the trndional 
mphann Te has been custamary to wige the mecetity for larger 
score im order thet the socal and persona stifactoss tay’ be 
required. There need be no fundamental condict between the two 
rhodes of expression, but here x ditct vue an now rencrng the 
petare and sete out boldly dat farmer rally get only what they 
tiling, that ther habits ax convemers of ecoooRme and vocal goods 
read attention, and tat chey abould demand higher standards of Wi 
3.8 groundwork for seqsoing leger mene 

“The socologst tals us thatthe human stafactions which al per 
sons sees are lated to certs eatogorve of ther teres, namely, 
tweak, bath, inowledge, beauty (© at), soeubity, and eighteoue 
ness. Progress for society is meavarad by aq mcreased sexregate oF 
mer proportion of thse desiabes of sgostuctom for ever in- 
easing sarbers ofthe people TC we accept thu genera) defn, 
may we not then harmonize our conceptions of farm mneame and 
fares hfe and of socal yushce toto a nngle ebyechve, and agree 
Bat agrecultral progres 1s to be found 1a the process of achieving, 
fon the part of people leg og the farms, 19 ever greater amout 
sd jaser proportions, the fagherfevela of wealth belt, knowledge, 
teasty, socalulity and raghteousness wlach we a2 « people have tet 
8 worthy of our lotest desires and fagher efor 


Tn 1ggo the Association's annual cocference was on “The 
Rural Standard of Living.” and the following quotaticn from @ 
Pe AR, “As Teterpraon of the Tew Nato Coeary Ltt Cone 


secaen™ Procechage, Tenth sad Bleenth Comery Lie Comore, Uasra= 
Mer of Cringe Pring Gags ten pe ESSE 
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summary of the conference gives something of a sésumé of the 


‘Upon one tn here ha ceed to be wy of canta na 
sincioan wal egis arunaycameiys That 20 longer fa 
tary real to segue aout wes moet porate gu 
trie © ateane Suess of te curl enous of trong, We 
Ent gece toreerd wah fe eoconsoren crmnog tna Get we 
iv ching 4 tote ta mn gor of dovcpng iter 0d 
Sladucs of yng: Gor toe fe beter tnd ore sleens fam 
tmnt The ave bere v eter way of rant idee ste 
fin tad aces pels ave me tone conta mk 
Ef wcopbon ofthe Tat fat pyaar hae fare 
tome are tan enema of rd We to ead elt of Ge 
‘hea eh te tot tegen fn te ad tes caoon be fue 
Duhed bythe farm wast “The farm aconomas, techs! asa 
ists and fart orgamuzation people have frankly assumed and asserted 
that's mouyng ted aja roa hia ae tomate goat of her 
Endeavern erm though he ay yay tay tl hen vk pn 
serentific produchon and better farm income One Forum discusmon 
fer arther har seamed fe aanare wibot queso ta eu th 

To suse, dey denne, poco, coupes and tac 
eee by eink ww Or Wy a, week aa PY sed re a com 
{uty nd engage te fenpaton en bomen of Frming 

thse awe st! te far testy tre te chron 
ani int of the Qucanors of Dor Conerstce Kew tha L mut 
Scnu"towe 0 eo timmy, tome i aly 
try douse ef Un ames Ferus Ica, wo soe an 
ns nw of te ly catengng couveron amd sugars it 
inteteen prorated renoe floss durng dn ConetneeT ake 
eprom st ugcg aT oF fa oof hat toe Ue over of 
tteP pera Alf dal doves eens bee pte tse 
‘enruna of ean experesecy fat and cmc Det hate bee 
revntel or enacted fee wth tee aye 


‘The following is the tis: 


1 The steady detencration of thes naton’s farm lands isa dhrent 
ut gly to ural sdicds of ling bt te nna standards of 
ng, 

"2 Margul lands, xt yanous places Chronghout the nation, have 
developed marginal schons, margual churche, marginal bomes ad 
tend fo develop marginal people 

3. It is imponitie to have an adequate farm furoly standard of 
saving wothout havmg an adequate farm family uncom 
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4. The ultmate goal of coogerative marketing ss the development 
of the charaser of rama perple 

5 The farmer would rather work fourteen hoars per day on the 
farm than to work eget hosts per dey m the factory, because of 
the diference io the eet and porpoaes of farm. work and boone 
ofthe general modes and tenor of camry Ife [Tha statement wad 
sole ya farmer} 

‘6 Farm ruachuntry and Roosehold convesieret nen hth f they 
lead only 10 the farmang ef mote acres of land or to polly the 
cock stove a ite brogiver, bat do not Testes seal work and dre 
fry To be efecve to te of the Tura) tandard of ivng, these 
oe snveghons and conveniences mit beg lesare Uo (arm people 

7 ‘Therem no iaberene vac in leware of lemure times net ued 
sn constructive wal ereanve ways. To feath and Ieara these 
‘escove and reabve ways of fe ise part of the procene ot 
rua wandards of Sang 

eo rae dae (oF a hr dad of hg vr 
tant as to ament ways of attain a agher re 

99 Commarty oramaatons ad comonty programs are peed 
of machinery by mesos of wo rural needs ca be te, pesca 
te developed ad elomens of coterie eufare be mtoded no Tora 
Ife ‘The comminity ev m ot obe of area, bul the wx of «ples 
ew prograe fr mecing the varus and apecc needs of people 

‘al exvruney orgeearatea ws Uke x radio reeaog set 29 tht 
teiva pre of uachmnery by meas of wc the momeres mesages, 
Srondnsted by hndre’s of agencies wecking to serve agnesitre, 
say be captsred and beard by rare people 

Yo. ‘We should aealys our humas ad perseal resources rural 
Ivtegunt as we do oor sealed sacar) resource. 

11 Reval people dhoald be appraned of the test that 1s sow 
terns develop ty rota people Demaeivet in vural etal ats The 
Inaging and presenting to ths Cooferene, of the bes talent and 
creative art developed by the rural people ofthe states, the mete 
sng presided over by Mr AG” Avvald vet sundards for bodes 
of people teary tack to ther various rafal commoner, 

HI’ Ap malyts of Ghe shy of real coomunties to suyp0% 
rural instuuteas is as uoporamt as an araiyns of the ablsy of 
‘arma to sspport farm fam. 

1g_A praca! progam for bth fan end hone exanion work 
rs ca be worked out onthe basis of meatarng thes tasks ad cone 
‘xractng ther programa cn the tasm of the mandards of adequacy 
te farm family prandards of enag, Ths a steady being Soar tt 
seave places 
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14 What o dierent wnerse Us wosld be sf our sensea were 
tamed to beat and ser the beasty that 3 around vst 

1g, The entrance of eactrty umm agrecaltare i 45 epochal event 
In azother generation the farm and farm home withoot electncal 
‘quipaent wil lage 12 Boch econ and soc) competinon 

6. Urban labor has pot ix increased wages into Werng standards, 
nereased fae income Ras goce so added farm acres and mereased 
jand values. Thos means two very wgnifcamt tanga, (a) that 29 the 
foral Tarai setup, the bunnesr of farmong competed with the fare 
farsiy uandard of biog, a7d (2) that ral people abserb the Ups 
and downs of farm depresnion by tmlang ther losses mn their ows, 
‘Randard of livi9g 








bottoms by means of consractive programs of faemung aod 
ar mare thon atthe wp by such comes nd socal reveltions as 
tre taki place ‘Rusu and elsewhere, or pot selve them at alk 
Tes the bret of sore professions) studets of rural cule that 80 
agrerniation bas ever volved ts peobiems of rural well-bang They 
Sttert thatthe agnealtral sare of all ewitaation siumatey £28, 
ino eer pest op joven We ahve tht eh ead 
‘Asrenn leea Be obey wong the grat ros of our 
sara cheat. 

18. There emo way of escaping the competion been th tand- 
ads of hing ofthe prodces of athe work, Nationa and er 
‘avonal polis shud be based wpon a resegmtin of ths fast ™ 

Tt is parent from the rather Jong watements just quoted bat 
‘he rural Standard of living and the ievel of eaesce in American 
rural life are becorung matters of nation-wide, 1f 0 national, 
concern We are gradoaly haraing that the maintenance of am 
adequate and asuafying rural standard of hiving should be the 
chief objective of our national agricultural policy, Sooner ot later 
‘ve will recogruze that iis both fut ard foot to expect rural 
life to develop satisfactonly without » dear contoumese on the 
part of all cur citlzens, both rural and orban, that something 
approaching a clearly stated national agricltural policy is a vita 
ecesity 








QUESTIONS FOR nIscUSSION 

2 Deans the aatenent, “The taaterd of neg of these who farm he 
iwnre ofthe scent of sre any apetom of lsmorg 

a Dom the copendtare & monay op Se ew tty othe expen of 

TITRE Gu,6s "As Ineo fe Cone” Rare Ame, wt 

whee 8 
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‘une br farm Fi ecu the more anprtat weatre ef the curl 
‘dard feng? 

Wfyour emir ncome were ermanexty exes by $00 per ye, wie 
ctor ve our lars samara of ag wos pou evenne Sent” Sec? 
‘Tord? Whack ewe oa you probably et metcane = A? 

in eco oy ee toed cose ioe the Sues than 
‘ay doe the rol sacar of va lg Word he aren? 

‘Wey So Boge lows work wu Sey 3? Eup w Get 

‘ny fu the rral your of Gee bees lone ec a 8 mate cf 
tpente oneen o navel ers? 

Wit so you ower by se seme. The rural nanderd of ling 
‘Sou te the ebyecve af « Seneal aged poey”™ 


SELECTED COLLATERAL SOURCE MATERIALS 
(Ser Chap 1K) 


CHAPTER IX 
‘THE RURAL STANDARD OF LIVING (Continued) 


Mason Factons Wate Mociry rae Ruxat Sraxnano 
oF Livise 

Tenancy a6 an Infhuence-—There 26 almost always a differ- 
ence between the standards of ving of farm owners and farm 
‘tenants sn the same area, wm that the former maintain a higher 
standard than do the latter However, this difference 1s ot 30, 
marked in the north und muddle west as an the auth, where the 
reat majority of tenants are exoppers and not entrepreneurs 
‘The meandard of ling ag whole * lower an dhe southera states 
thas in other sections of the country, and the differentiation be- 
tween that of farm owners and of croppers u more extreme iP 
the cotton belt than eleewhere m thes country For example, Kick 
patrick found, in ns Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas stuches, that 
the value of goods and services congumed by 4x1 owner fares 
was $1635 per year, that of 323 tenant families, $2378, and of 
129 cropper families, $947 The connemption of the fenant fam 
liek, whuch were appromimately 9 per een larger than the ownet 
fammies, was abost 25 per ext leer than that of the Tater, and 
‘the consuniption of the cropper famites, which averaged about 
12 per eant lager than the owner farrlies, was about 40 pet cent 
less Furthctmore, owner fazmlies obtained 38.6 per cent of their 
Living from the farm, ax compared to 366 pet cent for tenants, 
and $9 6 per cent for croppers 

“There 1s similar modsfication, inthe case of tenant and cropper 
families, 1 the dittebation of the farnily income between the 
diffecene xxeme. Tenants have to devote 3 larger proportion of 
ther expendimres fo physical mecessties, and consequently 
smaller proportion and a very much smaller absolute amount 
Jef for heslth, advancement, savings and eulteral wants For 
Erigtrc, EL Sandnde of Lo, mShsbet by te Bateson Server 
ofthe Colge of Agindtce, The Unenay of Winsoeny ned the Amero 
Contry Lite Avecoon, Unetnty of Worn, Madoc 194 99 250 
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‘example, owner farmlies in Kentucky, Tenmenes and Texas ex: 
pended 172 per cent of ther famaly buiget for healt, cavings 
and cultural wants, as agamst 12.9 per cest for tenant, and 92 
per cent for cropper, famihes. ‘The lower percentages of the 
smaller budgets stdicate # very omal] owday of eash for anything 
but bare physical necessities In Alshams, the expenditure per 
family for health, savings and coltural wants was shown to be 
only $t0060 for tenants and $61 70 for croppers, as against 
[$268 30 for owner families, In a survey of 10rg farm Cambs 
mm North Carolina, x was found thee tenants hived an amaler 
hhouses, hed a poorer edention, gave less to churches, made lese 
ue of recreation at ammatement faces, and in every way had 
a tower standard of living thas owners? fa a more recent stody 
tm the same state, WA” Anderson says. "The owners expended 
an average of $1142 per fay ypon stems for bving PUrposes, 
as contrasted wath $532 for the tenant family The owner spent 
‘more than twice a8 moch as tenants for prachealy the same num= 
ber of people The money expenditure of the owners exceeded by 
two tines thote of the tenares for every general stem except food 
and fuel and personal goods"? The following three tables on 

Be, 185. and 196 are taken from Anderson’ stody 
careful study of these tables will convince the stadent of the 
valibty of the principles and conchsions jast stated However, 
some variations from what may be called the general rule may be 
noted in the case of aucomsbiles and pergonal items, and the 
sien of these vanations will be duacussed sn the section of. 
thus chapter deahog with the psychologeal factors and cultural 
fluences mn the sandard of huang. 

‘The Standard of Living of Negro and White Farm Fam- 
ities of the Somme Area.— Although there are few statistical data, 
‘we do have wide observation to subatantate the contention that 
the presence of any large mumber of Negro famales m a ges 
farming area tends to lower the general andard of hving of 
‘that area. The great majonty of Negro farmers ae ws the south, 
and the southern rural standard of lnving 1s accordimety depressed 
by there 1ow econiomse Jevel In the frst place, colored and white 

“Taylor, CC, asd Zawaeraan. C C. Ecesome end Sonal Conon of 
‘Morh Carta Rowers Nas Caran Sate Calpe of Azar, Rabegh 


aoteroe, WA, Doctors Teese 
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farmers rane the same crops, which means that pracy every 
white farmer 1s forced to sompete with the Negro who, because 
of lus lower standard of fiving and hus abibty to subsist on 
lower financial income, tends 10 enforce his level of consumption 
fn his white compentor In the second place, Negroes furnish 
more than their abare of tenants, croppers and hited. men, atd 
therefore fallin the lower sxcome groups 

Kirkpattiek® presets the following data from studies made 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas" The average annual value of 
goods and services consumed per family for 134 Negro families 
fa 1920-1921 was only $611. Although these families averaged 
4 of a person more than the whote faruties in the same area, ther 
Expendicures per famly were less Ghan one-half thoye of the 
‘white families the latter averaging $1436 per family The stems 
fn the budgets of Negro Gamihes which suffered most severely 
because of the low income were housing, health and advancement 
goods The Negroes were compelied to expend 53 per ent of thar 
Sanson om se Owner sa Tout 
ear he Tare Fa aes aac We Onna 

iliac Ly Belacsof Lang, pe a2 








ar ay Wee 
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total income for food, their anawal expenditure per family for thos 
fam being $304 less than that of the white faxes in the same 
tertion. 

‘The Standard of Living in Single-crop and Cashcrop 
Areas—There are now only two large sechons of the Unsted 
‘States which should be characterized as singlecrop of cash-erop 
areas, the dry farming region and the cotton belt Flowever, suck 
(characterization only relative, fr all medera farming is more 
oF les commercial or cash farsi Ia the dry faring reguoa 
the single crop 2 wheat, and sn the cotton bee the predominast 
srop 1 of course cotton, although there are many others—to- 
‘acto, com, pears, fruit and vegetables, Before considering the 
available data on the standards of huang of these two sections, we 
‘an make the broad observation that in the whole workd no 
of ningle-rep farmers ln a area of any wae has ever had hgh 
standard of living A one-crop system necessitates a poot dit- 
‘mbanon of labor, for during the rush season it leaves hile ame 
for instutionat activity, Jeinite or receawon, and during the 
slack season there is an abnormal amount of time for hunting and 
fishing, and for gossp at the croserowds store which often amounts 
to dianpation Thus the maldstrbution of labor inherent in the 
one-<rop system makes (or an abnormal Ife wo the famly, the 
church the school, and an recreation groupe Furthermore, varit- 
tions tm exonomuc peospersty ate sharply marked m ngle-crop 
and cash-erop areas The determination of almost every element 
tn the andaed of ling is dependent upon the yield and marcet 
pprce of one commodity whereas, 28 we shall see later, a fasr 
degree of sibility 8 exental to normal oF satufactory mode 
of hfe 

‘The dy farming region differs greatly from the cotton belt, 
for wa by fovoe of cxrcumstances an area of both wolation and 
heap land, Its people and sts mstitotons, therefore, ave all the 
handicaps of islanen, sn additvon to those arising from the mal- 
ditribuuon of labor and the sharp economic vartaions of pret 
penty However, the percentage of owner operators 1s high, for 
11a m some respects a fronber area to which progpective owners 
go The land is cheap, the farms are large mn ste, the outlay for 
machinery it hugh, and the popclaton 1 sparse Gras grees the 
following description of the dry farming region 
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On the we stm ot very topefal wpecacte thet mets our mse 
in the dry farmusg Gsinct, whether im Amerea of m Canada. A 
Stubby, often very wretched, house 25 loaded tear the cenler of & 
large hoksng of several aires of acres of parched ground. Tos 
cowmer 1s hoping, sol hoping after several ears of dieppomsrent, 
‘that this ssason be wll get's good crop Hie seghbor bas already 
fone, eving to fos credcors stock and buitdings a9 wel as land ‘Tis 
Sitarnon ve not found om all dry farming ditrcrs bur threatens {0 
‘prevail in al during certain penods So tort some have thonght thet 
Uy of te dry far should be throws bak ste ranch, for which, 
they mata, make intended the lead should be weed * 

Farms i the cotion bet, on the other hand, are small, hand 
labor atl prevails to a great exten, and the population 1» there- 
ote relatively dente. The cotton belt covers sections which were 
formerly slave terrwory, and on which were large plantations; 
tenancy is prevalent and exerts xo depressing influence on the 
rural standard of lang 

‘As dhs is writen, there is before the writer a newepaper head 
line, “Six Meney Crop Counties Miss Living at Home by Wide 
“Margin,” with a subbead, "Fall by $13,000.000 to rate enough 
food and feed for therr use” The article ste concerns cotton 
and tobacco counties, and is bused vyon data carefully collected 
and tabulated by the Agricuiteral Extension Service of the North 
Carolina State College of Agoeuiture. Although these particular 
counties are by no means the worst ones in the cotton belt, the 
information about them is typical of « porey cash crop area 

‘The writer made a caklanon of the cultural facilities and 
practices of farm farlies living in the mine states east of the 
‘Minanpps and south of Kentacky, excluding Florida, which 1 

redoremantly ether a tobacco of @ cotton state; the resis 
‘of his work appear in Table 28. 

in some ofthe cotton and tobacco commemines, especially those 
witha hgh ate of tenancy, 99 percent of the laid unter cultva- 
ton in 1922 was planted to these two crops* Compansons made 
‘etween those counties im southern states which produce cotton 
almost to the exclusion of other crops show thatthe cultural varia- 
thong in these counties are sharply diferentisted from those m 
ther counties in the same states, 
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Omer Factors Which Infisence the Rural Standard of 
Living ~The pout has already been made that a ruta standard 
‘of living cannot be seavscad entrely m terms of cash expend 
ture, but even if 2 could be, there aze other factors which would 
raffuence the chovee of expenditure. For example, 2 beer house 
say be sacnficed in order to edacate the chldren, or m greater 
expenditure for clothing or housing may be sacrificed to provide 
Imore whwleseme and more corte reeretion and amusement 
facies and opportuntien Anderson ound that fare texants 1 
Nor Carola sacrifced even sovcalled physical neceaities sm 
order to purchase and operate sutomobiles 

Rural people, lke people everywhere, can and do modify their 
standards of living by choice of expentitares ‘There 1s always the 
possibilty of a more economca) expenditure for phyncal needs, 
ind a comequent samog of money which can be spont for cultural 
needs While the standard of living am a souety 10 thoroughly 
dominated by a price aywten. ae ours is necessary influenced by 
‘conor income, there ts ales the opportnny, except possibly 
in the most povertyateicken fares, forthe modtcation of the 
rode of Kiving by a conscious chorce Between possible stsite: 
tiom tn hus study of meome aod expenditures. determnens 
{nthe rural standard of long, Anderson found that §2 per cent 
of the expenditures were bated on purely budgetary factors 
Such a ealealtion is ot absolste, Bu, ten a8, s shows that 
a 4B percent determination is to be Found an other than prrely 
Tudgeeary factors 

Ovsers spend seven times as mach money for home and house- 
fold goods as tenants and foot tamer a large & proportion of the 
tonal expenditures for chs porpore 

"Thi malas of the elasets = faraly long of Wake Couny 
farmer owners ed tenants sheates that A rarber of factort cae 
et fay ving as mepresomted by expendiares Car these factors 
“The haghert per cent dtermansbonts found ere am the sflence of 
the vinous factors spon the proportion tat Food and fuel, thing, 
tif the auiomebrie are of te toa edger The factors laegey re 
{possible for the varony ix he expentuzes for each of the 
‘emer i hs study are grows cash mcome, proporbos of the expend- 
Fivtes ued for farm and mvenmments, for food and fuel, for datte 
fog, for aomoble, and the ee of the faraly Each of these foc~ 


~Thedosen, W. A, Fare Famly Leone. 2 29 
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tore, except the sze of the famly, wa budgetary factor It may be 
said, therefoce, that budgessy iiursoes are the ayer factors dete 
‘uning the acount of varitions 1a the propornan of expeoditures 
used for food and Fuel, clothing and autcrinle to be found 1a tht 
Study, All the factors eoosdered, however, bath badgetsry and ather- 
wise, account for only 43 t0 72 per cent of the furore detersiing 
‘expeadires for budgetary stems, Foes 25 8 57 per cast of the 
{attore are unaccounted for. 

‘The study of various (actors influencing budgetary expenditures 
for fazalyItving indies Chat many of the factors determning these 
expenditures are unaccomated for through budgeary amiss The 
determination of the propormons of the expenditares aned for the 
‘varios items of the budget may be wflaciced by soenl md paycho- 
foppeal factors, such as eome=unsty faclines and waattlions and 
ahs Further study 39 secesary, of farm faroly iiving om Wake 
County 18 ta be more adequately expluoned, of the mfivence of thexé 
factore in the devermoatron of the proportion of the expenditices 
used for the various elements of facsly hwing.* 

Alarge factor with any given geoup of famibes 1s endoubtedly 
‘the institutional and agency faclities—achools, churches, recren- 
tion, health and other agencies—furrisbed ky the conmonity UF 
these institutions and agencses are absent or below par, then the 
sandard of ving of the families which depend on ‘hem for 
service will neceesaily be below par. 


‘Tae Runt, Sranpaap oF Livin as 4 Cottons Coweta, 
‘The Paychology of a Standard of Living—Ar has been 
tea, a standard of hwving is composed of the right quabty and a 
snfficient quactity ofthe things which give satisfaction or enjoy- 
rent to those participating im it Conversely, it i fkely to give 
discontent ard unhappiness to those who observe others enjoying 
when itis sot available to therastlves. Farm people have een 
criticized for wanting to use goods which are a part of the con- 
"sumpoon habits of Mgherincome ey famises, but as desire 
cnly natural since they now come constantly in contact with city 
people and observe their modes of living. It is only by the desire 
‘reated by such observation or by a constions scheme of education 
Sede 6 
SAndinon W A, "Facer Teese Lapse Cretoocs of What Owes 
and Teme Pers in Wake Cour Technet Dnt We, North Coe 
ina Agridtond Experiment Suto, Raicgh 16> 
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fat standards of loving have ever bees raised. The comforts andi 
necettitis of one class may be Ioxuries to another; but thr con 
stant contact between the two classes will tend to bring the two 
Jewels closer together or will drive the handicapped and restricted 
lass to some form of rebellion. Sooner or later the iixures of 
all classes who live ix contact with one another must approach 
‘qualty, or the dacanten willbe perpetual. Rural poople wre Sow 
spar of a larger commumty, and wil eherefore conumue to sve 
Sor that larger commaraty’s standard of ling. 

But even though the standard of liming always tends to rise 
‘because of the desire for emulation aroused by those who enjoy 
ax more aumpenous Ife, it sey comparatively slowiy, for it ia a 
composite of hfe's consumption habes, and las tremendaat 
insta, Thia is why rural people who lve ia mountain dietrcs 
and other inoated places are sometimes spoken of us our “'son- 
‘emporancovs ancestors"; only elightly mflumced by contacts wrth 
the outside world, they tend to perpetuate their old habits and 
levels of hving. The protest among farrers, even though steadily 
increasing, 18 sight when compared to tact of the handicapped 
asies of the ary who hve day by day in the face of lunury 
standards of living. 

‘Goving up a higher standard of living, once atasned, ivan slow 

rocks as was the rise to that standard, for once a level of eons 
tturnption and aatsfactions is attuned, € quickly becomes bound. 
ty custom. This explans is part the farmer protests which follow 
an even comparatively bref period of high price lees, for du 
ing these periods of promperty farmers taste the new satisfactions 
and refuse to relinquish thea in any following Gepreanoa. In the 
‘tempt fo mauniain these newly establnbed standands of living, 
farm are mortgaged, the drift to the exty is augmented, acd al 
Kinds of farmer protest organizations arise. Although farmers 
may be wholly mconscious of the psychological factors which 
‘operate in their standard of living, these factors are always pres- 
fet, and co ammount of ignorance or preaching about them wilt 
sullfy them These factrs will always tend to raise the standard 
of living of those who are in contact with others whose standard 
4s higher, and to ep i on accustomed levels, once these levels 
are atained. 

‘Culture Traits in the Farm Family Stenderd of Living — 
‘As was previously stated, x culture complex is composed of & 
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‘number of culture trata" We have advanced no csim that the 
“various items inthe standard of lving whuch are uted as 9 acheme 
‘of budgetary analyse constitute al the trans wa any culture comt~ 
bles, or even thar they are identea! wath cxleure erat, In some 
‘cases, however, these ites may be considered a3 sporiSe trate 
swrthin a total culture, Thus, the automobile, ve type of house, 
‘the tye of dress, the amount of reading, and even {ood abit 
siay be conuidered as cobure traits, and cach of these may be 
anflnced almost independently of other habits winch people in 
‘hat area may have It as our purpose here to show that this j= 
‘the case in some of these tits or habuts and chat, since thar 15 
irae, there is a lag in roral cultere af certain points and pro- 
sourced progress at others. 

‘The influence of the automobile among farra tenants, a8 36 
‘vealed. Anderson’ stody," 38 the roe starting trait r habit 
found 1m any of the stadves of farm family standards of bing. 
‘He found that 60 per cent of the tenant faznies unc on his 
siudy owned automobiles, and chat expenditures for their pur 
‘Share and operation "represent 19 1 per cem of the owners’ tiving 
‘budget, and 171 per cent of the tenants’ ving budget”, and. be 
sakes thi vignicant statement. “There can be no doubt that the 
uilization of such a large proportion of the budget by those who 
Jhave a much smaller bving bodget than owners and who produce 
Suuch less of their living on the farm than owners, kasens the 
quantity and quality of er comamyoon goods of the 
‘acaes 

‘This ia just another way of saying that the new trait, habit, oF 
fastnen of owmng an eulomobile fas become 20 wmpeiling that 
farmers, like others, will dve ears even at the expecue of the 
‘quantity and quality of some of the so-alled necessities of hfe. 

‘Solar behavior is found in clothing habits Both Anderson 
and Kirkpatrick found that females from 19 t0 24 years of age 
‘expend 2: greater amount of money for clothes than does any 
other member of the farm famnly, for it ie at thus period that 
4ashions are most impeliing, apparently to a greater degree among, 
gitls of marrmageable age than among boys of the same age 
‘Anderson's study shows that farm owners! daughtere from 12 10 

Winder, Cop ot po 16 
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214 years of age spend 97 per cont as much a6 ther mothers on 
clothes, those from 15 10 18 years of age, 45 por ent more thaat 
their mothers, and from 19 (0 24 yearh, 75 per cent more”? 
Kirkpatrick's todies show that fare wives expend annually 
average of $6: 83 for clothes: farm daughters 15 to 18 years of 
‘age, $82.06, and those 19 10 24 years of age, $103 96 He dave 
tlio show that deoghters exced farm wives m clothing expendi- 
‘ures firm in “headwear” and next m “outer garments 

‘Probably nothmy more needs to be mid to comnce the student 
that certain strama o¢ trans of calture penetrate raral dbricts 
rrore rapidly than otters, and that therefore certain elements ot 
the farm faruly's standard of hrvng change more than others 
Food habits, especally meal hours, are more sable as budgetary 
habite than ie ownership of automobiles, Farthermoce, if style oF 
fashion or tome dommnating culture trait of a given period draws 
Ineavily on the family income, others smutt necessaniy lag 

‘Crop Area and Regional Cultural Complexes —There are 
‘undoubicdly differences between the culture of daxrymen, of 
amallgram farmers, of hortculunsts, and of others, and these 
difterences probably could best be represented an terrae of the 
Aference inthe various standards of tivng However 18 t 
‘oar purpose at this pomt fo survey the cltures of all the regions 
for erop areas of the United States: for the following two reasons, 
‘we shall discus only cotton cuture an an ilastration of the 
standard of hiving which is product of a culture complex (2) 
‘The oaton belt fs more thoroughly a culture are, dominated by 
‘major farm crop, than any other large seetvon if this country, 
and (2) the influence of cotton culture 19 easly seen in the stand 
ard of Irving of the people an the cotton belt The monuments 
which have been built to cotton culture are the homes, schools 
snd churches, and other {actors in the southern farmers standard 
of ving 

“Anyone at all faruliar wah the south is aware of the dominat- 
ing influence of cotton os both town and country life Not only 
does its production set the annval foutine of the farm farmily’s 
work, but ns market price determines the econome satus of prac: 
tically every business in the entre cotton belt. The production of 
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cotton ip largely 2 farm tenant enterprise, and the sytem of 
Sinanemg the tenant is almost unuue in American agneutiwre “Tn 
the cotton-growmg areas in ten southern states sn 1930, $5 Out 
of every 100 farmers were tenants “® Probably uo better deserip- 
tom of the mfluence of cotton culsure on the farea culture and the 
rural sandard of Lig of the south can be given dhax by quoting 
excerpts from Vance’s Human Factors sm Cotton Cults: 


‘There exets a ond of natura! barmony abost the cotton eaten 
Its parte St together ao perfey a to soggeat the Gauls of deen 
Nidare's harmony of the sod, he rental, the frostes gensan, the 
beaming sun, and & transplan tropes plant 6 well wih a (ran 
Planted trope race, Jandless white farmers, and the sow bit ale 
Sucnemg mule t© supply the word's steady demand for a cheap 
fabne The spinner, the cotton buyer, the landlord, the sippy mer 
chant, and the eta farmer form an econeenc harmony that often 
Verefts all except the prodocet, « complex whole that is 90 dosely 
amterconsected that no one can Sopgest any place at Bich Wt may De 
attached except the grower: anc ibe grower m to change the 4mm. 
Tens, cold comfors for siice ™ 

Among the mort obvious of the materal culture traits axtociated 
with cotton er th food bur of itz growers It has been shown that 
the mmense amet of ma lator sn planing, chopping, a picking 
‘cotton comes at Umes whe interfere woth the cokrauon of other 
southern reps Consequently, the fanly on the one-horee cotton 
farm haa been dren by compuinon to the mast eficent of all the 
{foodernB thal cam be made tose ™ 

‘The southem sural atutides toward the Bl labor of women and 
ldren to a great extent grow cut of the seasonal demands of 

Cotton cultvasion has decane 4 social habit that can hardy be 
broken An observer writes ef the amemgrant farmers southern 
Obiahoma, “They have never culowated anything bat eoton, and do 
rot want (orate arytheng eae” When forced hy price fasares to the 
cativaton of other crops toe eoton farmer ws prove to retreat 8 
aut oppoctenity to cotton. 

“The speculative nate of cotton prodocton has carried over into 
Ties, R Bon ats 6 
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the payshological ayipment of the growers ic another aturade, that 
of now-conperatca: 

‘The seasoual and cyclical sature of the money incame aot only 
serves to give the cotton grower eshiftmg standard of lag, bat alto 
serves to prevent hie; (rom acquiring babes of thntt™ 

Crude culture, poor taste ix coving and house furmvabing, it- 
chosen and il-prepared det, low rates of expenditare for educston, 
Fecresbon, and readiag are rattere of contac, teting, ad ede 
(dan, The standard of krnng i thas « caltare complex 


Every study which hat beex made, many of which have been 
‘quoted in this and other chapters, tends to show how a aystem of 
ageicalture cam become a system of culture As such, it furmubes 
a large part of the explanation of the standard of living of the 
‘people who are a part of that culeure 


Iagronne tHe Rust Staxoaeo of Levine 
Better and More Eéicient Farm Production—The uni 
‘versal and continual re an standards of hang from 
‘non to another ja largely 00 be explained by society's 
rake better adaptations to and utditatons of nature Tt 
accepted as true that the standard of living may be umproved by 
fredier profesnonal and cccupational techowge The fruts of 
the development of mew physeal wealth usually accrue, partially 
atleast, to those who wibate ss development There 4 no doubt 
that the standard of Living is higher sn areas where che lox 1» 
fertile and farm production efficent than sn the Jets fertile und 
Jens efficent sections. Some farmers ia a grven community profit 
and succeed, in companson with ther neighbors, because of their 
‘wine chowe of crops, beter selection of breeds, and more careful 
methods of cultivation and harvesting Jt 1s not apparent, how- 
eer, tt the tremendous exphasis paced on improved methods 
‘of agriculture by the United States Department of Agnuiure, 
state deparzments of agnealtare, and agnewura colleges, has 
always resulted in higher standards of Fving among rural people. 
“Miaking twa blades of grats grow where one previously grew” 
fhas undonbiedly raised the standard of living of society a5 
whole: however, for farm farzlies the rise has not been com= 
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rmensucate wath tat of other strata of society, and the result has 
ean ern es ce See ope i ae, 
sane mandards 0 

‘Better Buoizess Mettoda—The task of busines is 10 cone 
‘vert physical wealth into cash, thereby malang it posable for 
people engaged in one specialized ocrupation to buy thote good? 
and services produced and furnished by other epeccalieed prod: 
ing groups In this day of the deusion of labor and of price and 
market aystems, the possible standard of living of a famly de- 
pends upon how auch money 11s occupation oF occupations can 
‘command. The lag inthe rural standard of ling can be explained 
(0-2 great extenc by the fact that farmers have not yet adjusted, 
themselves to the commercial type of farming which business 
methods and criteria demand sf any success is to follow The first 
‘cientic approach to a higher standard of lrng 1 the wise of 
‘Ramation of the farm enterprise, whereby the farmer can obtain 
‘the maxarmum use of hus land, the best combinabon of crops, and 
the maximum fabor uses (or himself and kus work animals, and. 
+o teach him thie organsmation 1 the purpose of farm manage 
rent Actua! as well ax potential gains in this fild of endeavor 
are hitle short of stasthng Not only cam 2 farmer thas asare 
Ihumselt a greater eagh income, but he can greatly enhance Ini 
fanniy’s standard of hing by the production of vegetables, fruit, 
awry products, meat, poultry and eggs. Ths step 36 necesaty 19, 
‘many farming sections, particularly the casb-crop and tenants 
farming sections, before much can be done to improve the stand 
ard of ling of those who live im these areas 

‘The sccond scientife approath to a Ingher standard of li 
hea m better marketing methods. Fars: produce st grown ia the 
fields, but the divadends are declared fn the market places, in other 
‘words, fermung is now largely 2 commercia) tmerprine and must 
therefore depend on coonmereal technique for euccses Not only 
int farmers Ieara how to merchandise their produce, but they 
‘must aleo lesen to produce those lands and standards of good 
‘which will satisfy the consuming public, with its entical baying 
mand and semi-hoxury demands, in quantities which world markets 
‘can absorb at prices which will yield profit t0 the producers. This 
‘ill rgan the abandonment, to a great extent, of producing only 
those crops and other produce grown by generations of farmer 
‘predecessors in a given area. 
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‘The Direct Teaching of Better Living Methods —The 
standard of ving of any family is ctabhabed in the main by 
two factors: (1) the physeal wants srising from organic exst- 
fence, and (2) the desires aroused and stimulated by soca! con 
‘acts and truming. There is suftcene knowledge of physiclozy, 
inticine, dietetics, and sitar seiexs spe=ealy concerned with 
the human body and organic processes to establish standards by 
‘which people cam lie efheently ‘The combination af this vartoua 
‘lente knowledge oaght to constitute a sound “economics of 
‘consumpton,” which in tam should be the ebef lever with which 
(o twee the rural standard of lim. The application of the find- 
Ings of these sciences to life should be the concern of those who 
sek to improve the conditions snd habits wich make for human 
sthxency and welfare In rural districts this means the promotion 
ff the work of the bome economust, the diestan, and the school 
and pubhc health nurse; the introdaction of howe economics 1m 
‘the coramon school curricula, the ae of every possible method to 
indoce farm people to apply to the rearng of ther children and 
the maintenance of their famues the same soentiic knowledge 
and care that they have rapsdly adopted for their hvestoc, and, 
Sally, am equal—and preferably grester—emphasit on the hu 
zman aide of agnicsicare than that now placed on the technical and 
commsereat agpects of farming 

‘Attempts have recently been made to use a carefully worked-out 
fammly standard of living as the goal for agricultural snd home 
xonormes work This project is dexeribed by Madge J. Reese at 
follows: 


Farm women or men and waren is county and district conferences 
tue teteg up wandanis a the light of thet own experience and the 
‘available data The conclunons drawn and the stzodurds suggested 
fre the resuk of discusnion tn the several groupe comidening food 
land nutrition, cothung, ame management Sid eqsypment, and Che 
foxt of farm Innng. ‘The worlong of the cost-of Imng budget for & 
family of five mvokes coosdevable soterest nd discuntson_ The 
budget we bated on 2 stardard of comiorable, Bealteful, and eficiemt 
Living suming a ressonable amcust of eure and education * 


Resse presents “farm-lrving Budgets” set up by 13 com 
ene, Mada J, “Seendard of Long an 4 Rana Sorex Agri] Exteae 


toa Brogan” Britain Stace Covalr 12, Decne, 79%, Untied Stale 
‘Deperizen of Agiuare, Wattage DC 
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ferences held in 23 sates. Some of these budgets are for oouties, 
some for districts, and some for whol states, and she armani 
required 10 support these badgers vary from $1190 pec farm 
famuly for the Sore of West Vinguma to $2733 pet family for 
fee canntes in Utah, In reply tothe posible citrsm that many 
farm farses cannot support such expennive budgets, Mins Reest 
mays 


No harm comes .. a8 8 is the farm women themecives who 
make up the budget " “We have worked somewhat on the asim) 
tion that once small improvements are made, they are 90 appreeaed 
hat larger amounts of money are (otd someubere (or more exten 
ve improvements Expencece m to the eet thet the assaampbon 
1 nota false one but 8 not ahogether a dependable one 1b t not 100 
touch to say that the dese for ome umprovermems alone wil alweyt 
somalate the farm busioes to greater efieency? Is ot more Maly 
that the farm business wil respond to te responsiblity f 9 kaon 
what and how much vs expected of ? After a msimum {or a 
sirable stndacd of wg for a grven aca vet up, 8 only 
matter of good bonnes that the extenmon economists and agree 
toral extention agents sty the farme of the ares and be able 10 
suggest nm ongarteation of the farm srt wil yu, eran gE 
‘eto of toe a lead, the scone eieent forthe devred mantard 
‘of ling This w almost the ame as sayong tht the dened vandard 
of living should determine the use of the land Why not 


‘Winifred Stuart Gibbe shows that it 1 comparatively easy to 
Improve the standard of ling of 2 famuly without any increase 
in income, if direct instruction 1s given on health, housing, home 
conveniences, dietencs and clothing standards She ints many 
‘eases of New York City families in which this was definitly 
accomplished withia 2 period of one year,” and many sitlar at- 
compliahments are recorded in the annual regorts of the farm 
‘home demontration agects othe various tates 

‘No matter how great the economie ineueve from the farm may 
be, there are many usite in the rural standard of bing which the 


78 ee ln Reown, Francs. Weta, Ad T, td Bars, Flan Wa An 
Econemae Farm Home Swsey ofthe Sell Rey Vay, Memaps Comat, re 
foun Unversity of Araora fraser) Essrazon Sernee,Tasce, tad Fort 
Home Econome Confornce, Cre Harber Coot, Waskmgton, 5 Tam ot 
fggetions ad rconmendiions wade wt te Gage Hater Coumy Fare 
gfe ovgome Conroe bd at Mactan, Wathen, May 203% 250° 

‘SGaba, Wanted ©, Phe Marae Com of Emin Tee Mactan Com 
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farm and farm home managemest are unable 10 supply. For ex 
srmple, cammanscy axpon and commmumty insistubond provide for 
such items as health, recreabon, education, religion, and social 
voomticts, This means thar if farmers would rane ther standard 
of tiving, they mst be willmg to pay higher taxcs for schools, 
coads, hospitals and parks, and they must keatn to cooperate in. 
furnishing vohetr social services for ther famibes and 

Both direct and indirect methods are of value in influmnezng 
‘personal haben Direct methods preteat physical sumulh or de 
‘velop asparations and ambitions by means of social pressure and 
4tocial mandards—bome, school, charch, and other institutions, 
Indirect methods sneulcate the tendency toward certan habs 
which the individual may unconsciously form, But habuts ean be 
expected 0 result only vf the desired stumli, deals, aspirations 
and standards are emphasized It js, dherefore, almost futile 10 
pes estoery rol senderd of beg rent sutra 

ly from an overenpbasis on either the techmque of farming or 
farm management, there must also be a divect emphasis on the 
improvement of the farm famuly's consumption habits and on 
adequate standards for all ther phyxcal, social and cultural at~ 
Sse eee ee 
Pe 


Tt in not finitely knows ow far the rural standard of twvmg 
Jaga behind the urban, bot we do koow het dhe farm farnly it 
heindieapped 1 18 attaseet of may of the factors of material 
calture,aldnough i some of these (actors, aach as food, has a 
distinct advantage. The weiter is prejudiced enough 19 favor of 
rurale to beheve chat rural Tivng sadards can be made more 
adequate and sabifymg than these of the great mass of city 
dwellers, fr even if wo inereate in farm income 8 posible, rural 
standards of ving can be raised if rural people ean be mspired 19 
develp all the latent posahibes in rural life. If, on the ocher 
lad, farm income cn be screased, the sadarde wil of necessity 
te rized, forthe love for rural fe willbe Geveloped, and 3t the 
same time higher cuttral standards wil be diserinated through 
ft the rural ditscs, According 19 Kita 

“The darker de ofthe farming pictere ia now subject tothe danger 
of beg pated too vmdly wn ters of labor ocome, farm mse 
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oF per cxat of retum oa investment. These measures which were de- 
‘eloped prunariy as means of compatng the profitableas of farm 
sg in dierent locases, ress 2nd regions were 20t meas 10 serve, 
fru cannot be made wo serve, as compicte mdenes of the sutafscrons 
‘or values accrueg From farming and farm Life 

‘Mose farm faxes fod x weah of sanstactions or values outside 
the realm of ancome, the rate of rerun on the investment of the 

ancl wenover” of the fare baieese, fm (act, any Hf NOE MOK 

‘bean a large abure of the values of Isle fram seurees 

tw the goods, fealines aod sernces of living The 
sources of all satisfactions of values of Ife for the farm famly are 
the tangible goods furmshed by the fare for faraly ving purposes, 
the financial returns fre faroung (cash or credit) eneing the farm 
famaly to drew open the communty's supply of consumption goods 
‘not availble (ram sodendual famaly effort, and the tangible facord 
Imbstent in no other ceeupance as i farming A well organize’ and 
‘operated farm w virteally 2 cooperative organization on x all scale; 
i tavolves the cooperation of al members of the famuly ab does no 
other occupation or boxmeas It creates 2 wocil aod a bunness at 
imarphere which no other enterprise creates of permits Te cases 
feeling of security of ownership which tends to develop a state of 
mind im harmony with an environment where sndividuala norwlly 
hive at thee Dest ‘These and other ‘factors balk lage 4 the 
sausfactions or values to be fad from farmog 

In regard to the faroes to whotn the wedenrable features and the 
<sscomtors loom larger thar the sutefecrons ar values of farmung 
land farm bi, may dhe me soon comme when ox “progracas for me 
‘proving agnesltuee” will be of wo more mportnce than our concern 
for the welfare of these farslee. Our fret effort an th regard 
shoald be directed toward avssting these famies to ind more of the 
‘eal safactions of farming and fam tife™ 


Although Anderson's study, previoutly cited, deals specially 
with one locality, hus analysis 1s wfictently concrete te warrant 
ending our conaideration of the rural standard of Irving with & 
simmary of some of hes conclusions 

"The real income of farm farses is composed of the eaah re- 
ceived from farm buainess, the food and fuel produced on the 
farm, and the use of the farm house as a residence 

“Famihes who own their farms used sn Wee County, North 
Carolia, 48 per cent of ther total expenditures for famly living 

iatree, F 1 The Cermers Stenard of Lming 9 Bats 
‘anon, WA, Farm Pomly ice 90 Der 
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and the antomobile, wile tenants weed 72.4 per cent for thene 
stems” Thus leads Dr. Anderson to conclude “that owners are 70t 
only engaged in earning 2 hving, chey are alto building for the 
ature, white texans are engaged in making a Eving"™ 

'A study ts now bemg carried on at the North Carola Agri- 
caatural Experiment Station to determine the measurable inf 
‘ence of community agencies and facilities on the standard of 
Iiving of the farm families whose faraly badges have already 
bees stodied. When vhs study is completed, some unmeasured 
fend perhaps unmeasurable influential factors will still remain 
unaccounted for, among which will be the personal habis, the 
ket and dushkes, the ambsbons and aspirations of the members of 
‘the famives, and the traditions and customs of tastes and hving 
which enhance life and which have been handed down from 
[generation ta generation in tome faze, but wot m others 


‘QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 Ia he nant of fing of the tent tara a yoor bone conor 

‘epeatiy howe an tat te owner fsa? Iman what wey wan? 

a Whey aus Tara wad et 
erocy of egunet nS oe OS 
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PART TWO 


RURAL SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
RURAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


CHAPTER X 


‘THE PROBLEM OF ISOLATION AND SOCIALIZATION 
AN RURAL LIFE 


Trotarios vEssus Soesatszanion 

Tsolation and Rural Life.—As was stated sn Chapter I, sola 
‘won & part of, or a factor in, practically every urs! problem, 
And, im a! relative sense, 1€ 9 probably ag wnwversal an Index to 
tural Hie as any otter one thing The isolation of rural dicts 
1s mm marked contrast to the congestion of cites, a3 khown by 
figures of populasion deny. For example, m 2930, the popula- 
tion pet wquare rmle in lows was 44 5, and in Kantat, 230, 1 
id not exceed 10 m North Dakota, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
‘Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada, 
being less than par square mule in Nevada ‘These figures for the 
andusinal states of Rhode Tsland and Massachusetts were 64 
aod $28, respectively,” and for New York Cy, 32,260 Ta cert 
looks 1m the heart of that ey the density reaches 933,120 per 
square mie, ai there are angle Blocks mto which are crowded 
ts many people as hve ws one-third of dhe entre state of Ariana, 
‘These are, of course, extremes of inclation and congestion, and 
they are cited merely 1o emphasize the fact that, vn comparison 
with the ety, the country offers very few oppartumties for 
contacts 

‘The general effects of socal isolation and its opposite, soculies- 
tion, are 20 well known drat we nead do ithe more than name 
them. Sol erolason and progress, and the developmastt of 
cmhaation can be stated in terons of snczeased hurran contacts, 
and this increase is dependent upon the means of eommunieation 
4nd trantpartation, the vehides of all forms of anioeatton Hie 
ran thinking imelf has developed shnomt schol through dhe use 
of language; fmaman personality a developed through a roulitode 
cof contacts Ciiluation hes never deveoped-—and if sever can-— 

Tiers Cone» open 7 3 
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in jeoation; it always follows in the paths of camenamication and 
transportation. Its location and expansion were for a fong time 
ictated by the trade routes of the world Rome never effecnvely 
expanded her power beyond the ends of her roade, England's 
merchant warine has given her ber present status a2 a workd 
power, the Berlssto-Bagdad railroad was the bass of Germany's 
‘chem for a Pan-Gernsan erie, the United States has achieved 
fer presem preeminent place by means of ber rallwaye and water 
roures—it is even pose that she would not now be a urvon i it 
‘were not fr the development ofthis great network of transporta- 
tion and corontusication facilities. These two factors are today a8 
cemental to civileation as they ever were, and they are increasing 
te both pumber and variety We take them so much for granted 
at we fail 10 recognize fully their functions and significance, but 
if we were deprived of thes: for only one day, we would indeed 
‘fee! wolated. The chief motif in the story of the development of, 
cluilation {ror pioneer times to the present inthe development 
ff means of transportation and commumeation, and the story ite 
teif inthe transforming of bleak isolation into a faur degree of 
socialization No rural community of today is without some means 
of communication; bat to the degree that one or many of the 
seodern facilities of communication 1 lacing, to that degree 1 
the community iolate, for isolation is not 40 such a matier of 
geography as ofthe absence of human contacts. 

Roads, waterways, steam rasroads, electric roads—etreet cars 
and interurbane—asr coupes, tdegraphs, telephones, cables, wire- 
leas, radia, books, papers and magazines, business and personal 
‘orvtypordenee, conversations and every form of group astocia- 
‘Hon—all theve are direct agenties of communication. There 18 not 
fone of them whick is not present to @ greater extent in the city 
‘than in the country, although nearly every one is becoming more 
common in rural distrets as time goes on. These increased facl- 
fies have, in fact, bem the chuet agencies for developing in the 
farmer a conciousness of his handicpe—both socal and pet- 
toraltg—and a desire for a greater parverpaton in the culture 
Of other groups. They have thrown him in contact with the out- 

ide world, and given him ideals of peogrest and desires wich 
were unknown to him a few years ago. They have made hit 
the ponsiiliey of developing x real society or community in foe 
‘own neighbothood by bringing into it a knowledge of, and cone 
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fact with, he rest of society: today his school, is home, his 
cusrch, and everything he does or thinks are different because of 
his inereased facies for wader contacts 

Tsolation, the greatest handicap in farm ie, is being dapetled 
at a rapid rate through these increased facilities. The imaccesi- 
bility of the average farm home to the comomsnity and even the 
utmde world is 20 2 great extent = thing of the past, and the 
out-of-the-way places m which these facies are a3 yet aienown 
will be penetrated more quickly than anyone dreamed of a few 
years ago. Thete increased contacts will do riore 10 help in the 
‘solution of all the rural socal and econome problems than any 
ther agency at work in rural life; for i» evezhon, which ¥6 
a matter of contacts, which males farmers aware of these probe 
Tem and sndicates thei acttion. 

‘Previous to the development of these means of communication, 
riral sooety was like 3 powerful gmet who lacked the nervous 
system necessary (0 coordiate his activities and reyoster his ero 
thons Now that this nervous system has been supplied, rund) 
ocrety and rural cormmunities are not only coordinating their ac= 
tnvity, but becomung highly conscious of their pains, pleasures 
‘sptrations. Because few people reatite how rapa this transform 
tion has been, and fewer sill appreciate ne sygnifcance in the 
economic and socul [fe of rural people and of the nation as a 
whole, th chapter wil tempt both to present and to aterpret the 
facts concerning the development and the present status of these 
icats of communication and tansportation 














‘Tue Processes oF SOCIALIZATION 


Soclalization Defined —Socualisation has been deseribed as 
the process by which the “Wweconscousness” tt developed Te 1s 
tins, and more, for stu also the process by which “we” or group 
behavior is developed, that is, it us every process by which the 

fiadual weaves into his own bebavicr and atotudes what others 
do and think Sonalization commences the moment 2 person it 
bora, and continues as long as he changes his own ways to con- 
form te those of one group or of various groups, On the basis 
Of this concept, it wonld of course be true to say that no inds- 
‘eidual is ever completely cocialized, for no one can possibly adopt 
the tle or participate in the ways of every other group However, 
there is what might be called a notmial set of gradtents in socaliza. 
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‘on These gradients begin with family associations and end wih 
the widest and mast cosmopoltan experiences possible through 
edocation and travel They follow 2 geographical progression 
from home ta neighborhood to school to community to nate to 
xaon tnd, Srally, to the workd, Ther mental progreswcn 13 {fom 
the acter ignorance of the new-born cnid to x knowledge of hite 
tory, ar, Iterature and science, and from the selfish physiologial 
needs {cr food and shelter to ideals for the welfare of humanity 
19 4 wholeJn all cazes, barring physical abnormality, these grads- 
‘ets depend upon opportunites for contacts, and therefore, both 
Im ule causes and ite effects, socabzation is the opposite of 
ivolation 

Tn sirople societies und, until comparatively recently in history, 
in all wocines, social contacts were confined fo primary or face4o" 
ace group contacts, och as fazily, neighborhood, and loeal occa- 
‘patonat groups Secondary or derwetve contacts arose with the 
irvowih of transportation and commumcation, and have become 
‘widespread and dominant ® Thexe comprise all other than faceto= 
face contacts, such as those of mumapalites, counts, states, 
nations, trade associations, scentifc and professional soctetek 
pobtial parties, newspaper publics and, ierally, x thousand oth- 
fers, and, through Interature, art and science, they encompass 
people of past generations and of other races and sations ‘The 
processes of socialization, therefore, include the means by which. 
sn individual Becomes a parsxpant in the hfe of any or all of 
‘hese groupe, a8 well as the means by which he becomes a normal 
member of his family ox neighbortocd. 

Hawthorn has made a landable and valuable attempt to measure 
socalizabon,? howeves, any soch measurement obviously cannot 
toe aerate, since t ts impomble to determine how mach of the 
‘world's culture and sdeas ose tividval carries about wath hin. 
Hawthorn anulyzes the coxarumty into ageonts, sctintie, 
events, partinpations and exporures, and defines « sce contact 
as “the exposure or contact of a perin, for approximately onc 
Thour, to an event or situation which as definite socalinng 
valsea” After reporting on his expermenta with an “ngnte 

Taee Beast, L bs du intetacton te Seoot Prvhsony, Mewry Heit wah 
Capua, Ine New Fake spam Gage sem Sere 

"ardor 2 8, of coe 
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tonal,” 4 “paycholognea,” and a “volitional” scheme of classifica. 
‘hon, he makes the followung statement regarding his “sonologica 


‘Under ts system socal contacts are rated as A, B, or C, depending 
upon their relation tothe socal development of the commun or the 
indvindea). ‘Thus, al events that had 2 pronoenced educational, devo> 
‘tonal, and rosprauonal sfluence, or that had a ponstve effet upon 
the upbulding of commun ie would be dasaied at A type events 
‘Moot observers would agree that Cosvuruquas, snatnuten, nidy 
coves, sean sermons, fendard runs, clean motion pletires, art 
exhibit, and quahey bumealent plays would class as A, and that 
such contacts as would come from younp clubs, snfenoe motion pie 
tures, and other thngs of thu character, would rank ws B or C 
Naturally, auch a method 2 only & rough groupmg, snce certain 
events are dificult to clase at A or B Yet makes a possible to 
present a far companson of twe commonties as to the quality of 
that soe! and euleral ble 

‘The use of the method of community snalys in Western Tows 
communities indicated that there was a great Vanaben between cost 
uae of ne palm sale ope, oe eet 
tm thet wciclogpeat "borvepower” Ths, according to cough calla 
ons, Community § developed something hike 62,000 voerat contacts 
tnaually of the A ype while Commanty 4 dertoped ubavt 23,000 
‘of the taste type * 

We shall not attempt here to make any quantizative measure: 
‘ment of socialvation ht, matead, we shall discus the agencies of 
focraizateon which have entered and greatly changed American 
rrucal Ife am the pase century, and which are destined to bring. 
about even further changes 

‘Tare Acencurs oF SociatzzaTion 

‘Modea and Facilities of Transportation: The Raitroed— 
Raffroad development began in the Limited States in 7830, and 
this country’s rastrond mileage today is 37 5 per cent of that of 
the whole world The tremendous influence on agricuture of the 
raslrouds which we tke so much for granted can be seen if we 
contrast dus enuntry wth Ruse, China, Ind, Afni, or even 
sections of South America, where great potential agneutural 
areas are undeveloped econceneally oF socially, or if we contrast 
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the farmer sn the middle west or far west of today with she 
farmer of Bley ox seventy-five years age. Without railrouds, there 
sno reasma 1 beleve fat we woud be much pore advanced 
fgneultorally than Rasa or South America, for agnesicure 
would never kave developed to any considerable extent in Towa, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas end other wates slarly loesed, had 
farmers been compelled to contanae to bal thet crops and ve 
these restock anywhere from twenty five to several hundred 
tiles t0 market. Before the advent of ralrcade—even im what 
ae now our greatest agricultural secions—farmng for market 
‘posal was raericted to 2 narrow etnp on each side of great 
tavigable riers lke the Misosspps, the Mssourt and the Ohio 
The very extenuiveness of our coumiry demanded railroad expan- 
sion as a preface to any great agricaltoral development, and the 
tore outstanding eects on our agnesture of ths expansion 
were as follows: 

1 Agnsutare became @ business emerprise when it began 
producrg for a market, and th in turn had a marked efles 
fon society's concepton of the status of the farmer, Prenous to 
‘the time when the xarplut production of certain farming areak 
could be marketed, the farmers of these areas were of litle more 
than sentimental concern to society at large Farming comma: 
mies were isolated stgme of sooty, of tide thought to others 
cxorpt ax they were connettd by blond relationship or {rendap, 
‘or offered some possiblity for future contacts, With the exten: 
tion of the rastzoad into areas such as these, there aroge the Op- 
portuity for the farmer to produce for proft, and socety at 
large ha the opportomity to beceht rom the production of great 
‘ood supplion Thus there was created a rarket demand apd far- 
et supply relationship which transformed an slated, self-rufi- 
emt group of farmers to mexbers of a great world enterprise. 

2, The devdopment of these imeeme prodcwve areay into 
seurcen of market spply stabilized the world's f008 supply, be- 
Cause, for every potetial food supply area that wan tapped by a 
new lize of transportation, there was 8 decrease inthe powsitdity 
of the conning public suftenng bemause of the failare of one 
for another of the already ettablished areas 

3 Markets, which were the dire remit of the developmest 
fn trannportaion, made possible a becer and more flexi system 
cof sgricultaral production, as is shown by the inerued produt- 
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tion of perishable goods. Before the development of rapid trant- 
poration, effective refrigeration, and ther simile modern 
Tacives, men who wanted to farm for profit could do hile t0 
Aidageproiucuon to profits, om the one hand. and, om the other, 
to location, climate, end sos! condstions Vegetable gardening was 
almost purely 2 household industry; wathoot ralrouds, the pox 
try and egg iadastris, whate annual busmesss nov over $1 
0,000 mm ths country, would have fexasoed unfant industries 
forcver The urban ervory in which seca be marketed has 
‘been extended from the ditance of a team’s haul to one of 540 
niles, 1m the cate of great cues Commerc fruit growang i 
produit of the last century, and the Calfornin frat industry 18 
4 direct result of the developmest of transcontinental rairvads 
‘The real vegeable ond feo mdusirs of today are the best 
grange of the eect of the devapment x anorition 
facilities 

44 The rural standard of living began to se whe the farmer 
began to sellin world markets, for sel -suficent wolated farming 
neve provided more than o crude existence, whereas farmers are 
now able to get goody from ether veenons of the nation and the 
‘world 

5 Our great aystem of railway transportation bas aided our 
rajtoral rity and greatness, for ratroads have made 1¢ posible 
1 center out government 1n one place, and to organize cur ec0- 
omic Ife around eertam great centers of trade and commerce 
‘We are great because we are great agneulturally—our heavy 
exports have developed for out surplus agncuture prodenon 
‘—and we could not be great agriculturally without om outlet to 
the markers of the world 

"The Interurban and Rural Blectric Line It is umposnble 
for anyone who was not living sn a roral conamsity in which 
automobiles were uathouget of but in which there was the poss- 
Inity of the imitation of ex electoe cat line, $0 realue the 
‘inom rested by this pessalty. Even now, at sae, he athor, 
‘twenty Give years removed front such a station, dreams of rid 
sng from the eld farm to the nearby village on one of these won- 
derfully rapid and accommodating decinc nes Athough the 
Impressions made by such anticipation are sow only the stof for 
rellstive dreams, they anighe have boca prophecies of reales had 
fe not been for the automobile 
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‘The automobile followed so cose on the hees of the develop: 
‘ment of rural electrical transportation eystezs that we have filed 
to grasp the later’s significance to rsral communes Nether 
the United States ccorus nor electra! traction companies dasaify 
rural and orban clerical mileage sxparately, and i 1 therefore 
imposmble to ascertain there direct service to the people sm the 
rural divers ‘The pomary funcson of many dectrcal rat fines 
in to provide raped transit from one town wo ancther, but others 
ave: not mterurban at all theft teemsnala fying an the rar) dt 
its themelves Certum sections of New England are a regu 
far “aang tows,” ranged for mules along the car tracks, apd thus 
form of development is just & suggestion of what mbght have 
teen expected in other sections had it not been for the advent of 
the automobile, Vegeables, frats, and other produce are mar- 
lected daly by way of these nes, and shopping im the vibage 36 
made easy Express packages, parce post and mail are deliv: 
ered from these lines, and regular mile cars are run at certain 
‘bmies during the day’ Rural people go to church on the eletrs¢ 
artim short, these cars are wed for practically every conceny= 
able eransportation service needed by rural people 

‘The Automobile—Tnere até today more than 25,000,000 
automobiles in this country, and i¢ 18 & mustake to axsume that 
farmers do not constitute a considerable proportion of their own 
rt, for in 1924, according to E.R. Eattan, about one-fourth 
of the automobiles and tracks were owned by farmert® The autor 
mobile m today one of the che! agenoes of transportation and 
communication ix rural dtrett, Tt athe meane of attendance 
4 community gatherings of al nda, frequent tips to town and 
‘ther visiting, and ats eomung has mcreased the mimber of these 
‘occasions, The county fair and the Chastavqua are seas of auto- 
rmokiles, nd a Saturday mght x x county sex in Jove seer 
thousand packed for blocks around the town square. Tn prosperous 
rural sections, driving 3 horse on a pleasure trp is practically & 
thing of the past, and the old-fashioned “hniching racks” are NOW 
forbidden by tity ordinance A ratio of 30 automobiles wo ont 
hhorsediven vehicle is common i charch gatherings in thousands 
of rural commamities today. 

Tn many commmonines the motor track has become the most 


“Earcaat ER, These Changng Trmee, The Mecain Company, New 
‘York taatp 20 
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‘racial means of taking farm produce to the market, for st 
Shortens the time necessary for debvery to the mavket—a fart 
of great eigficnce m marketing fruits and vegetables —and én 
addiuon saves the horses, which are often not well sited for 
fond hauling, for field work The motor truck rales jt possible 
forthe farmer to choose berween markets, 2 thing impoable for 
fom when he hed to depead on » slower means of transportation 
For exanigle, 2 survey of 83¢ coro-ici farmers who used motor 
truss showed that 2 litle more than one-fourth of them tad 
secently changed their market centers, the owners of thete fuck 
‘aleuated that they were used in feld or road work 112 days pet 
Year and traveled an average of 2777 miles during the year FW 
Fenn, secrelary of the National Motor Track Committee of the 
Nahonal Automobile Chamber of Commerce, eated in the Brecd- 
7s’ Gazette m August, 1921, that during the preceding ene 
6,000,000 cattle, hogs and sheep were shipped directly fron the 
farm to auch central markets a8 St Looe, Ovaha, St Joscph 
and Chucag, without ral transportation Thus 1s vastly diferent 
from the day when hundreds of shousands of cattle were driven 
con foot—somehmnes hundreds of mules from the Texas ranges— 
to the contral markets 

‘The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agneiure made the following extimate fom 
‘data gathered in 1925, based on from 150.000 to 200,000 car- 
teas for the year throughout tie mation Fs Connecticut, 92 pet 
cent of the fruts and vegetables traveing up to 20 mule to mar- 
ket were hauled sn motor cracks, 73 pez cent wan thus shipped 
sm southwestern Michigan, 41 per Get im soathern Indiana, and 
21 per cent mn southera Tiino1s* 

‘The use of the xutoniobsle depends on good roeds and is there 
fore conditioned by onc of the other agenciea of communcation 
wich wil be discussed subsequently: and «in turn conditions 
rmany of the other Yartors and agencies in rural dotricts Its fe 
‘noe tay be summarized a6 folowe 

tie the chef sumulos t road building and improvement 

2 Te connects the country and the town and makes of thert 
‘an integral community 

11 Teenlarges the coramunsty, and in deung 0 it slowly eimic 

= Unod State Daren of Agrees. Ott lleomton Pat Servet 
‘Wubi DC, dose Rewonoer 4 18 
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nating many of the smaller socal and business centers of the 
‘sore ioisted sections 

‘¢ Ie makes possible business and sooal gutherngs and makes 
ail rural aflara more “up-to-date " Entertaitenents need no longer 
be stereotyped and simple and depend solely on fea! talent, f0r- 
‘thermore, the automobile and good roads assure an audience, for 
less energy is needed to attend such occasions because of the ease 
tnd tgeed of travel by ths meana, 

It gives the farmer a different social status The fact that 
hhecan own a powerful, beautful and high-priced automobile gives 
‘hum and his faruly a standing 1m the eyes of the town people 
‘which he could never avian previous t0 the astomobile era How: 
ver, slight came distinctions may be created by the presence of & 
few people m rurat communities who eannot afford automctes 

Roads. —Public roads are our greatest and most ine 
ispenmble lines of transportation and communication In addi- 
tion to beng the very framework of rural ongazzation 1 every 
oral commanity, they have a profound navonal significance Tie 
extent of an empire im ancient times was deterroned by the 
Aarthest reach of ws roads; and today, although road building 
‘may wot be undertaken for the exteancn of the frontiers of an 
emmpire, it «nevertheless estential to the internal economic and 
social development of every nation. Our fughoeays should be 
woven into a ratcnal transportation system and correlated with 
‘ur railroads, waterways and elctne lines, 40 as to constitute the 
very foundation of our socal orgameation ‘Toere are an this 
country approximately 3,000,000 mits of highways of al kinds, 
as agunst 9 tnoad mileage les than onectenth of this amount. 
Probably 25 per cent of all the traffic carned by our casloads 
Also passes over wagon and autorsabile roads, and the percentage 
of freight which pastes over country roads and 1s not shipped by 
rails probably greater than the total amount of railroad freight 
‘The passenger tafe on enuntry roads many timex greater than 
that on rnlroads 

“The United States Department of Agriculture estimated thet 
in 1912 it cost $72,948,000 to move oor twelve principal agricul- 
tural crops from the country to theur respective shopping points 
‘The railroud freight ralfic from shipping pomis in the country is 
‘bound to vary in direct ratio to tad road conditions 1m that par- 
tdeular district, and this variation reaches 2 go-percorm slump at 
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country mations at times when roads are in bad shape Such 
facts are sigeiicant f0 the connuming public which depends on 
these raw evaterle from the farm, t0 the tuirands, Bid to the 
farmer. Everyone knows that inerened fret rater mcin 32 
smereae inthe cost of connamery’ goods cause of (1) the ach 
freight cox, and (2) the fact ta many goods are aot sipped 
to markets benase of the igh sox of tranppectaton, Unhappy, 
‘we have been tlow to tecogmse that these factors operate jest #8 
dire in relation to sountry toads arto ralronds or city de- 
irene 

Tt wes etimated fo 1906 thet the shnpeng com per tor-mule on 
ountry roads im hia country wat 237 centr! tha cont creted 
to 60 cents per tome on a dry-sand road, and dropped to 8 
fenes on a brelecr-ock road The average country hal wes food 
A that tame to be 9 4 ailes, and tha dhe average coet per ton for 
deiery of country products to shigping points wat $215" 

Slowly but wordy we tare recognized the national sgmcanee 
cof auch facta as theae In 1895 Congress ade the first federal 
‘ppropration of Si0000 to erable the Department. of Agee 
‘ture to investigate road conditions throughout thes country, at the 
reent tire the United Staten spending mare than $769,020, 
{00 annually to and wates and counties in road balding aed rad 
fdzunntration work, and state and local governmente are prot 
thy expending twenty tines us amour The bardorfaced 
toads in ths country, estimated m 2528 to be 625.000 me m 
length, woutd encircle the globe twenty-five times® The pub- 
lie road, which has abways been more generally ied than any 
other means of transportation and comamienton, bay at last 
Scquied an economic and socal stator throughout this country, 
and the farther developments to be expected during the next for 
years are beyond prophecy 

(Of more immediate sigucance to our preset stedy ithe 
fick of road amproveent on the pepie who ive on the farm 
fd the enumeration of the doet beneSty of such improvement 
sil crv to rake ths apparent 
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1, Good roads increase land valves, A government survey of 
‘typveal counties 12 Varginie, New York, Alabama, Mussiaipp:, 
and Florida showed that Gre actual sellmg valoc of farm lands 
Adjacent to improved roads wmcreased from 23 {194 por cent, 
dnd the average was mid be $5.00 per acre The deference i 
value per acre would probably be much greater on higher-priced 
lands, The appraisal value of lands of equal productive eapaety 
and equal degree of improvement 1s always in a direct FHtio to 
their proaimity (© centers of populavon. A kard-vurfaced road 
reduces the time and energy needed an traveling er hauling © 
and from the population ceater, wiuch is usually 2 slipping poist, 
‘and this haa the same effec as moving a farm that exch Coker 10 
town, 
12 Good roads decrease the transportation cost to and from 
the farm. It bas already been noted that the cost of transportation 
'2 cents lower over a broken-rock road than over a sand road 
‘Tha meana that xt will cout the farmer no more to haul one ton 
57, mien over a beoken-rock roed than to haul (ie same oad 2 
Imes over a common dirt soad, in other words, he cam hal a 
load almost three times ax beary over a broken-rock road for 
the same cost. Tests have been made on varions Hinds of road 
surfaces. The Sguret m Table 29 are based on 1 one-horee Joad, 


‘Tamas ay Roun Tests onus Rows Suaraets or 
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‘Thus it is apparent that in one day, ifthe apeed is the tame oft 
both roads, a horse can baal from two and one-half to arx times 
4s much over a macadam ag over a moderately msddy road. OF 
course, if the dirt roads are excesnwvely amédy, bawling 18 afto- 
gether impossible, wherear the condition of hard-aurfaced roade 
5 comparatively conatant. 

More recent studies have made possible she further calculation 
of the maving in transportation coats dog to improved roads. From, 
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the daa in Table 30, eken fr onc of these studies, ie yen 

that the actoal cost of runmng as automobile is Lowered between 

48 and 26 per exne when a dirt road is surfaced with concrete, 

and an even mere startling pictare ss presented in the following 
tatemvent: 


wgunog, a6 a mimnna, that the $00,000,000 ears (from North 
Carton aid ther saa) aang she Crs ono lughways aver. 
sage $00 mules a snonith thereon, we have x total lenge of 2$0;000;900 
unnag mses, oF 3,000,000.000 miles in a year. Using figures of the 
report of the Kogioeering Expenment Station, cbe saving in all cous 
Der cat if $0033 per mile, and we attan the stupendoas saving to 
otonst of $9p.000,000 per anmum on the operauon of automobiles 
‘on North Carolina's cooctete roads over the cost of equal eperation 
iE moade on second-class roads prevateor 7 sowneetates 


3. Good roads are of advantage im markeimng, for the farmer 
ean market hus produce at any time during the year and thus can 
take advantage of market conditions. There is a further benefit, 
for he can plan hes marketing mn relation to hss other farm work 
‘4 Good roads improve racal delivery service, for they make 
posible dehvery by automobile rather than by a horsedawn 
vebicle. This means that mail can be delivered more promptly, 
mail routes can be lengthened, and thus more people can be served 
tthe sume length of time. The merchants in some sectons bave 
developed a rural delivery service which delivers groceries and 
Our TR, nad Caner, HS, “Highway Trangeraton Coty” Benn 
a, Enginerng octet Staton Toot Sate Cebage, Anes, fe, tp, 
? igcionie of North Carina Tew end Des tat gated by Noch 
‘caroben Bapartnen of Coonraicn i Devore, Raley 15i7 
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picks up country produce. AE forms of rural debvery service san 
be stablized and more widely extended if the nght fund of road 
surfaces is provided 

'5 Good roads increase the posnibilives for rural community 
life Farm onganurations, clubs, parties and wnattutes, and reli- 
‘00, social ond recreational acties are attempted more fre- 
quently and are more successtel if the roads can be depended 
upon There = probably nowbng which so handieape community 
Aserbly programs makes attendance 30 precarious, and often 
makes ther absolutely impossible when the farmer fas most 
Jessure, than bad country roads 

‘6. Good roade improve school syttens. Surveys of similar com- 
rmumtiea in Alabama, New York and Michigan show that school 
attendance ig mereased 15 per cent because of good roads Get- 
ting children to and from schol is probably the greatest stumbling 
block in eonechdation, and good roads make this easy A come 
paruon of the average rural school attendance of the ten ates 
‘th the greatet percentage of saproved highways, with that of 
the fen lowest wn ths respect, shows thatthe attendance 3 almost 
ay § per cent hghe he former 

7 Good roads make the automobile and track both possible 
and profitable for farm wie Tf by meane of hard-varfnced roads 
these vebcles can be used for the regular road travel and for 
hauling at all ames of the year, they become necerstes, not 
Iuxuries, for their operations juit ax economeal as that of the 
Ihorses they replace. 

8 Good roads make availble prompt medical and veterinary 
secvice for the farm Practically all the physicians and veteri= 
aries are located ia towns or cities; and good roads, in conyusne- 
tion with the telephone. bring medical assistance to the rural 
home in from one-quarter to ont-cighth the time required when 
‘he farmer had to hitch up and drive & slow fare team to town, 
ponibly over a maddy road, to get the doctor The difference be- 
tween thirty minutes and from two to four hears in geting aid 

‘of great importance in the case of critical illness Furthermore, 
doctors and veterinaries are more fikely to he ealled im case of 
fllnem if these ready reans of communication and transportation 
we availble. 

9 Good roads eliminate the almost complete isolation of the 
farm family dusing the winter and other seasons when dit roads 
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are in bad condition ‘Farm people can thos keep wp their contacts 
vot only with their neighbors but also wath the outside world 
and since such contacts become babes, the importance of keeping, 
‘them active throughout the entire year is of double significance 
10. Good roads enlarge the neighborhood Travel in an auto- 
mobile is about four times as fast as in a horse-drawn vehicle 
and a sixteer-mile avtomobile trip aver 2 hard-surfaced road is 
easier than x four-mile erp with » horse-drawn vchide over = 
ut road This means that, a9 far as time and the po of 
‘other people art eomcerned, the neighborhood is sixteen 
ger than ws actual size, that is, the area served by 2 cen- 
ter with a radius of suxteen miles in every direction is axxteen 
tes as large as the one with a radivs of only four mules 
11 Good roads facilinte an immedsate end constant contact 
with the outside world which 28 of the deepest sugrficance The 
rural maul delivery which beings newspapers and letters from 
fother commenities, the habitual contacts with neighbors and 
townspeople, the increase in community and nexghborhood assem- 
bles, the rural church and Sunday school with all-year programs, 

















all these serve in am fromensurable degree to 
crural ife The farmer's children are educate: his 
aed, Ws neighborhood, sate and ration fee! hus influence as a 
citizen Slowly, but surely, all society mast benefit from hus par~ 
tleipation in cosmopolitan ie, and the arteres of transportation 
and commaniestion are the key to hus development for this rile 
‘Means of Communication: The Rural Free Delivery.—The 
‘rural free delivery is one of the most helpful arvices ever under~ 
taken in the country: its expansion has been great, and its mnflie 
‘ence immeasurable On June g, 1896, Congress appropriated $40,- 
‘200 to make postible the esablshment of three experrmental 
routes in West Virginia. Although Table 3¢ is not complete 
‘because some of the data have never been compiled, it indicates 
early the expansion of the rural free delivery The incorplete- 
rea of this table makes it impossible to draw accurate statintical 
conniont regarding the tetst expansion and infuence of tus 
recvice. However, over three-Siths of this country’s total road 
srileage covered by tural wail routes, and the patrone served 
constitute three-fifths or more of the tots! open-country popula 
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tion. The outstanding social and economic effeets of she rarat 
free delivery are probably 

1 Tt has made possible an imamate and continvous know 
‘ge of workd events, since through ts service daily wewspapers, 
the chet vehide of such knowledge, ace delivered to farm homes 
{In 1929 the rural free detvery handed 1,800,000 pees of wean 
‘ss mail, in which belong newspapers and ether periodicals “A 
deep apprecaton of is significance as a spencer of knowledge 
can be gained by contrasting the rural atstude, interest, and eff 
iency dang the World War with what would have been the ease 
Thad thee raral districts been without any meant of knowing what 
was occurring, 

12. Before the day of the telephone and radio, it furnished dally 
weather and market reports However, dhs function 18 decreas 
Ing in importance, because of the almost universal radio and the 

ide circulation of daly papers. 

3: Becanse of the ense of communication by mail, it serves to 
Jeep alive many contacts which would otherwise be lost. F 

aad relatives who aze separated find it much easier to mainiain, 
gouacts when cctepondence fxn ore good. Atheugh thee 











service handled 1,530,524 pieces of frst-cass mail during 19297 
4 It furnishes parcel post facilities, and consequently a met- 
chandising agency for the farmer. In 1929 the rural mall seevice 
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bandled 5,448,305 C.O.D. onders and, in addition, 2.937.734 £02- 
istered and 5,626,426 mautod pleces of mal, x lange part of these 
two later probably representing some kind of merchandise, The 
farracr can have marserosa small erucles devrered to Ios mau! box 
form town or from more distant mail-order houte, and tele- 
phoned orders for medicine and drogs can be dehvered by mai 
Jin addition, sone interesting marketing operations have been t= 
ddecaken by the rural free delivery. for it delves eggs, butter, 
frait and other smal items of farm produce to mextby towns, 
fruit is often alnpped fang ditances Thus form of service es 
‘probably just begum ite development, for when the hard-aurfared 
‘oad becomes univers, light frocks will probably provide a daily 
and stupendous parcel post service to and fom the rural districts 

‘5 Tchas been an agency for road improvement, for road eon- 
ditions are of vital importance wn the establishment of this service 
in any community Our government has undoubtedly been © 
tremely lenient in enforcing its regulations concerning passable 
roads The rural mail carrier, however, is a constant advocate of 
oad improvement; furthermore, there is 90 question but that 
the rural free delivery does operate in communtiies where the 
roads are good, and chat the farmers oF the consmumties which 
refuse t9 cooperate in good roads movements are the ones leat 
accommodated by thes yervice 

‘The Rural Telepbooe-—Just when the first rural telephone 
tine wan installed is impossible to sate, but it we substantially cor- 
ect to say that the entire service. whose development has been 
shot 23 phenomena! as tht ofthe raral free delivery, isa prod 
‘uct ofthe last twenty-five years. Prior to 1907, there were almost 
1,$00,000 telephones in raral horses Table 32 presents deta on the 
development of the service since this date, om the basis of the 
total number of telephones in rral houses The 1920 census re 
ported that 389 per cent of the total mumber of farms had tele- 
phones, and this varies in the different states from a high per- 
Centage of 85.2 in Town t0 a8 low as $7 in South Carola The 
‘eenaur report showed about 00,000 fewer telephones than the 
figure given in the table for 1920, and a further decease fs indi- 
cated fer 1930, however, the census report covers the naraber of 
Themes baving telephones, whereas che table covers the many cates 
fn which a home has more than one phone ‘There was ¢ jas of 
259.299 raral telephones daring the decade 1920-1930 The fol- 
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lowing quotation from a leter from the chief statisnesan of the 
‘American Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company is of eid in 
inwerpeeting Table 32: 

We determine rural telephone stations on 4 rate claveeation basis 
which enabtes us to tate as "rral” thove stations (phones) located 
1 segregated houses terved by wo-called “farmer hes" 

‘The ele shows the number of such Ball Connections and Tnde- 
pereent rural uations in the Unsted States as of October 3, of each 
year Our tuble shouk! be inecessed by epproxtmately 42 per cent rf 
Sranona (phones) toeaced 1a ll paces of leas than 2500 halatarts 
‘were to be counted as “rural stations.” 


‘The chief benefit derived from the presence of telephones sn 
rural homes are ae follows 
1, The telephone pats the farmer in immodiate contact with 
I tus neighbors for basiness, protecuon, and social Ite The 
"which brings to the phone a member of every farm 
hore on the ine, facilitates concerted action in time of sccident, 
fre, of an announcement of unportance to the enti neighborhood. 
the weather report is often transmitted over this “lime call.” 
Calling neighbors for help in harvesting. chreshing or marketing 
fn easy, and no time is lott because of miscalculation. Social and 
recreational affatre are made more inciusive, and no one need be 
tuninformed shout their postponement. All the goeial institutions — 
‘the school, lodge, grange, church, and others— insure a knowledge 
of their programs by means of the tlephone. 
=Teformaton farted by tha Aneneas Bell Téepbone and Telegrit Com 
uty ia ips A le wre i Jammy, 2902 eed tt te et x oe 
{Sal are te fa forthe dale een be tryed he cpu feat al tht 
‘Gne tate were mate Gn Somes real tepoere 
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2. It puts the farmer in speedy contact with men whose pro: 
fessional services he may neet—doceor, veterinary, drage, 
reaches, editor, end lawyer, al of whom wncally ive in a nearby 
Town of city 

3. 1 pets him in touch with the foal market and, by tong- 
ietance calla, with the ceral markets in the larger cites He 
Can row sll is produce by teeghone and quickly adj his prices 
toa flctuating market because of the information he can ota 
by telephone ‘The telephone and the rural free delivery together 
cousttite a macketing ageaey for en 

‘4 The rural telephone encourages roral cooperation Many 
rural ines are owned and operated by farmers’ cooperative 930. 
Cintons, but even where they are not owl by the community, 
cooperation on the part of the residents is mecesary to get them 
Inotalled. The constant coniacts over these lines surmulbte neigh 
bovimess om bronder wale than was posmble before the tall 
tion, athongh tis potible that telephone conversations are replae- 
ing neighborly visits to some extent. However, there ave 00 
facts vo substantiate this contention, but there 8 Ao one who will 
not agree thatthe tlephone does kerp neighbors in ore eanstant 
cetact if jn ne other way than “eavesdropping” 

‘The Radio—The rads i the most scent snvention inthe fed 
of communication, and its value to raral eomenoratics 3 inal- 
culable Prior to the Thicé National Radio Conference, helm 
Chicago i 1926, Secretary of Agricuiture Wallace made the fot- 
Towing starsnents, mdating the posnble problems and the sig- 
rifieance of radio broadcasong as far as agrculore is concerned 


fc The gany, character, arargement, and ane lotment of 
such agreukural brotdeasting matersl at weather forecasts, tp 
(market materal, agricultural newa, agncslestal educational mate 
and extertanment. 

12, The development of ¢ cations! progrem of agricubural mater, 
tang into contderation all sate and local needs, Ghereby offering 
the west datribanion of agreculturel snfermation 

‘4. Through proper coordieance to obtain the greatest economy and 
cfcieney io handing egncabural matenal throwgh brosdesstng sta- 
(tons, and to chinate daplicaton of efort 

14. The developmest of suitable time echndules for rade brosd- 
caning materials to meet agnevitural needs, and the drvson of time 
thedules among broadeastng eations. 
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‘The radio isso new and is developments Been 30 raid that 
stitos ae ost of date alenost i the ure takes to print a book 
However, we shall cite a few figures. A sorvey made by the 
United States Deparment of Agrinitare in 1924 showed thet 
fhe nariber of radios on farms bad increased from 145,000 in 
1923, to 370,000 in 1924. The Ninos Agricultural Assocation 
sm 1624 attepted (o axcerain the umber of radios on the farms 
in that sate and it ealeulated that from 7 20 10 per cent of al 
{am homes were equipped with receiving tes ‘There were 2530 
sets in fara homes in one sonaty fm Lindi, near St, Lows, Mie 
four and in 74 couniea there wert 212045 eet 

“The 1930 congas reper lets tore than 12,000,000 famiien in 
‘tus country es having radon More than 30 per cent of all he 
fauhes ten staten Owned radios, New Jersey led with 63:3 
‘per cent and was followed, in order, by New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Toland, Uiaois, Corectest, tee District of Columb, 
Califorma, Wisconsin and Michigan, All of these states, with the 
exception of Wneoos, have large wban popuiatons, but in the 
‘West North Central states, 2 predominenily rural section, 43 1 
‘per cent of alll the famibes had radvor In Iowa, a mate that is 
kort 60 percent ral, 486 percent ofthe farina had radios, 
and in North Dakota, our most rural state (83 4 per cent of its 
population is rural), this wan true of 4o8 per cent of all the 
faralien? 

Although it is not yet as effective a means of communi a 
the telephone, since it ie still ixpousbe to tranamt messages 
cocept with apcial eqaipmest, the radio in nevertheless an impor 
fant uit in the communication faites of a millon, American 
far notes, snd i 8 of tenet to these fares hate 8 folowe: 

1 Fe farashes daily weather and maker reports, bath of which 
are of vital importance to the farmer. 

“2 Te makes it poule for the farmer to learn about world 
events as they occur 

It promotes education, for agricultural extension education 
can be broadcast direct from the agricultural college or other 
agencies to the farm home, sod otber fypes of edvcetion can be 
promoted in the same way. Colleges of agricutare and other 

From pbtcton fe Tels Aptedear Acetone, Tale 
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educational nsntutions are already giving crest for courses taken 
over the radio, 

4 Tecan be used by state and matonal farm organizations, 
such as the Farm Boreas, the Grange, asd the Farmers’ Union, 
te keep thewr members informed on scutes and programas and 
to increase participation in the wider edocanonal and ertertin- 
rest programs fer farm people For example, thee are in one 
state Over 200 grange hals, each of which isa potentat receiving 
station where the farms neighborhood can assemble for radio 
fotertanment and instruction. 

'§ It makes it posible for farm people to hear the work's best 
(alem—-wnters, musoans, spekers--whsch they would otherwise 
not hear 

6 Tt reeves farm uolation in many ways, Although ftee-to- 
face contacts are not posnble over the radi, the wptrdate know! 
edge of world events and the feehng that the farm family is 
‘enjoying the best talent the world can offer make (arma people 
feet at home in socal and world affairs. 

7. When the transimsison of photographs by wireless is per- 
fected, the radio will bring moving postures and other visual die 
vii oferta 

‘Newspaper —It is quite impossible to measure or ealeu- 
fate the influence of the newspaper in rural life, for creation 
igures are not known for the rural dustrets. Daily papers have 
centered the rural sections by the sullions since the snauguration 
fof the rural free delivery. There has been a tremendous mcreaye 
1m the exculaton of agneuitoral papers in the lax few years, 2 
‘number of farm papers having a cicolation of more than 
1,000,000 copies per wwe. Coumty weeklies go 19 rurl homes by 
the milbons, and magasines of all kinds are read widely. The 
lise on page 228 indicates the type of reading matter selected 1m a 
few cous in one rural coomimnity, and at could be multiphed 
‘hundreds and even thousands of times to cover the sumerous 
sural comaamitis i this country. 

"The United Sates Deperomect of Agciture related 
2.000.000 copies of various publications sn 19317 and state 
deparsments of agricultare and colleges of agricuitare probably 
created an equal mumber. All ofthese publications are means of 

7 port of the Stertry of Aerenire ofthe Unde Str, Wasngon, 
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coruuniation, same of then destng only with tecnica! phases 
‘Of farming, but others serving us eda for the communication 
Of world evets to rural daticts Altogees, Ux inlomecr of 
‘ewopapers and periodseals is sncalculable 
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Visiting and Coranmnity Gatherings —The old-fashioned 
contyeherng tad ten isin cont ating we 
‘often sord to be things of the past There is a good bit of evidence 
‘which yaves weight to this bebef, for barn raisngs, log rollings, 
Ihusking and sewing bees are no longer as general at they once 
were In the caves where these processes have pot been entirely 
clumunated, they have been taken over by factories, machines and 
professional labor However, a different type of rural community 
Inte is emerping in the increasing number of community etches 
and other buildings, consolidated schools, and grange halls, and 
this means the regsining of community gatherings The truth of 
ths is seen from 2 report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
aon for Ohio in 1916 which showed that community and neigh 
bothood gatherings were cleven times a6 frequent during the year 
following the establishment of consalidated schools ax during the 
year preceding. 

From Taylor. CC, A Sei Seep sf he Colm Trade res, Boone 
Counts, Maco 
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‘Real famdy visting, a phenomeron of the countrysige alone, 
cannot be overloced becuse of ity significance 49 far as both 
‘ntelleencal and social contacts are concerned In this connection, 
the wre made a survey of 306 fasm families in Boone County, 
‘stouri, and found § farslies who aad they never vusted ther 
neighbors, and 42 who thi not vine neghbors more than (our 
‘pmes a year. On the other hand, 43 farmbts made such visits on 
an average of twice « week, and 17 wirted their neighbors daily 
‘The number of famites who viswed es often as once a week sas 
almost exactly the same x5 those whove wists were less frequent 

Four different surveys in Mitsour owed that the (atmers 
studied avernged one tip to town per week In the Ashland Com 
‘munity in Howard County, 40 percent of the farmhes ad they 
had visited beyond their own community, and 6 had taken tripe 
‘ver 100 eles in length within the past year In the Columbia 
Community in Boone County, 90 per cent of the fumes sud 
they seh and neghberind,cammuny or ot soa! 
gatherings 


‘Te Resuurs o” Soctatization in RURAL Lire 


Roral People Become a Part of w Wider Culture.—If so- 
culzation consists of all the processes hy means of which people 
become partnpants in che lives of groups, the obvious cesst of 
the increased means of transportation and commutation 38 that 
rural people are entering world culture to ast increaning extent 
For thote who hived darsg pioneer days, che socialization process 
which started in the family never extended beyond the influence 
of the local neighborhood beceuve of che absence of the faelimes 
‘of transportation snd communication which have just been dis- 
‘euseed. ut this does nck present the complete picture, for even 
today there are amy areas in which the relative absence of group 
bife gives litle opportunity for socialuration cuttide the circle of 
home, school and church, and there sre—and always have beer— 
individuals and tamales who fail to particyate in the groups 
‘hich exise in their local districts. This ss just enother way of 
tating an obvious fact, that is, that the presence or absence of 
{forms of essoration canditvans the opportunities for sociahtation 

‘Sima, considering oly the socialisation winch occurs in the 
focal contmtsnity, names the following “genehe™ steps in com 
nity cooperation: (1) playing together, eepenlly children, 
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(2) working togethes—barn rassings, huskmg bees, and the ttke; 
(3) buying and selling together sn various forms of cooperation; 
snd (4) uniting in eathetic, cultural and altrowte entesprses 
‘After discussing what he considers the biological and peychologi- 
‘al cause for this geoetic order, he states what he calls a bw of 
socialization 

Cooperation ia rural neigborkonds has it genesis in and develop 
ment through those forms of assocabon inc, egitame on the 
‘asus of least com, graduaDy ripe through planes of snceasing cont to 
the sage of greatest cost m effort demanded, ad whuch gave at the 
sme Ome ever increasing and mere enduring beets and sah8f9e- 
‘uont to the group == Normally. nis only where the cost i at 0 
‘monmum fat the inioenlved cura people will get together and 
uacnon groapwise; and normally, tt ooly by varwe of the cum 
uve effects of such Functioang that te gradual mieyration of a eal 
scommomty mond takes place gad Pair posuble cooperation on the 
basis of ever snereasing cont ™ 

‘As we have seen, there are, in addition to these “genetic” 
processes, the outside agencies whch have entered the rural som- 

ranging with them contacts with the outside world How 

‘eve, these outside agencies violate the com principle which Sinm 
formulates, for, as will be seen in the following chapter, tenants 
wha are poor econorucally ava thempelves of these agencies and 
‘through them extend their contacts beyond the loeal neighborhood 

‘The activities in which rural people participate because of the 
imereased fgeilines of transportation and consmanieation have been. 
Grscussed, and the following Broad generalisation may be made 
‘at thie point: Rural people are now rapidly becoming members 
Cf derwatie or secondary groups, whereas a generation or s0 ago 
they ware seldom members of other than primary groupe We 
‘have seen that these derivative graups encompass a range of ass0- 
cemtoos which may be world wide, and that these associations 
are now vathin the farmer's actual dauly life The processes of 
socialwation are working steadily through them, and the results 
are not only emmeasured but immessprable, 

Lope of Totense Individualism —The proceses of socal 
tion fave a constant and important infivenee on the personality 
characteristics of rural people which were discussed in Chapter 


Sima, NL, The Rural Comey, Coven Sentaers Son, New York, 
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‘VII Imense individualism gwes way under increased comacts, 
1st af wolation and locates are dissipated under the nflvence of 
‘communication Old raditions and dogmatic personal operons are 
por ta the test in competition with mew weas, new zee arte 
Teeause new desires appear, soltary and meditative thinking of 
necessity becemes more overt under the smpact of newspaper, 
telephone and radio, and tendencies toward petty egourm and 
Drgorry fade m the light of this new way of thinking’ Under the 
stmmulus of mereasing contacts, what Ross ealls the “lear self," 
fr one-sided personalty, has an opportunsty to become the "star 
sel" o many-ided personaly, an izapousible evolution where a 
igh degree of olation previa ™ 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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CHAPTER XI 


‘THE PROBLEM OF TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


‘Tue Parvatawce or Fan Tewance 1 Tae Unreen Srares 

‘The Significance of Tenancy in Rural Life—The problem 
cof farm tenancy in any respects rescbles the wage and slum 
problems of the city, for all the fallacies everywhere inherent m 
‘theories about the wafortunate classes have attached themselves to 
it Many people pass over it with the exsy comment that “some 
people are mmply of that eaiber and nothung else can be expected 
of them", others get around it with the bebe that wive and eco- 
nomic farming dessnds 2 tenant stage in which farmers can 
serve a tort of apprenticeship, w ail greater number either know 
nothing of the prevalence of farm texancy of are culy antsfied 
by the imowiedge that rore rural than urban famites own their 
homes None of these attitudes in satisfactory to those who are 
sincerely and inteliestly concerned about American rural civ 
Jaton, for sch people are concerned with the types of homes, 
social inattationa and communives found in rural fe. Further 
more, they are convinced that any eystem of farm tenure which 
tends to breed rural slums and to handiesp those who are bon 
and reared on the farm, is unsatisfactory and is therefore of na 
‘vonal concern and a problem for raral statesmanshup Few, any, 
students of raral social hfe will eny that texancy does handap 
the mdvidval and communnty ife of the farmer, and chat wt- 
versal home ownership would elunimate this handicap, but sn spite 
of this convnetion, the proportion of landless farmers is increasing 
each yea. 

TI is rather dificult to make statements which wil old tse for 
4) farms operated under the tenancy system, for there is of course 
4 great diference in che tenants thereelves, Furthermore, the 
form of tenasey which lasts only a few years and is only a ster- 
ping stone to ownership difers radially from that in which few 
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ever aspire to—enuch less attasn—ownershup Bat there are causes 
snd resuts of tenancy which geoecally hold true for all pes of 
tenants, and there ave differences berween tenant and owner farm- 
sng which are soherent in a tenant system regardles of the c 
sumstances onder which it exsts 1, i discussing the rociologscal 
consequences of tenancy later in thos chapter, we keep in mund 
both the mfuence of tenancy on the farm farnly’s standard of 
living as discussed in Chagter IX, andthe great number of farm 
famihes who do vot own therr own homes, we shail begin 20 
recognize the tigmficanee of fara tenancy m its socal aspects 

‘The Increase in Farm Tenancy—According to the census 
of 18Bo, 256 per cent of our farms were operated by men who 
‘4d not own them, and annce that time tenancy has wereased, at 
4 varying rate, from decade (0 decade By 1890, 28 ¢ pet cent 
‘of all farm operators were teats, by 1900, 13 per cent, by 
1910, 37.0 per cent, by 1920, 381 per cent: By 1925, 386 per 
cent, and by 1930, 42 37 per cent Figure t presents graphically 
farm tenaney in this country in 3990, ad Table 35 gwves detailed 

fa on tenancy for all sates from. 1900 to 1930 inclusive, for 
att geographical divisions av a few outstanding sates from 1880 
on, and, in addition, data on the mortgage indebtedets of the 
‘owner operator of farms. These adecionat Uata are given to make 
lear the fact that the socalled “full owner operators” fall far 
short of fall ownership, for the mortgage holder always has first 
hen on farm equities, and therefore owners OF heawly mortgage 
farms come as near beng tenants as owners. If the percentage of 
rnon-ownership because of mortgages 18 added to the percentage of 
tenancy, f wall be apparent shat far more than half of the farm 
land values in this country are i the bands of people who do not 
own the eqesties in there 

‘Te would appear that the rate of increase in tenancy is slowing: 
down beeause the percentage of increase in exch decade from 
1g0o-19g0 hax been considerably lower than that for the to 
decades 1880-1900, but this coneluson is erroneous, as will be 
shown by the following: Inthe two decades 1900-1920, the peF- 
centage of land farmoed by tenants increased at a graite cate than 
id the percentage of the number of farms operated by tenants 
For example, the increase im the percentage of rented fame wat 
less than 3 per cent between 1910 and 1920, but the increase 30 
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decade 11 per cent more of the toral value of farm lands and 
Duudings was taken over by tenants Thos while in 1920 tenants 


the percentage of rented acres was 11 per cent, and in thie same 
Te ionth Conus, Atte, vl part then 20 sod 3p 
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farmed only 38 per cent of the farms, they farmed 44 per cent 
of the improved acreage and operated 46 per cent of the tocal 
value of land? The merease in the percentage of the acreage 
armed by tenants continued from 1920-1930, but che perentage 
of farm values shghily decreased? In two states, Delaware and 
Minos, over one-half the total acreage of farm land was leased 
1m both 1910 and rg20: and 1f rmproved tand alone 1s taken as 
the basis, tenants were farming over one-half the active land im 
ten other stars in 1920—Alahama, Georgua, lows, Kansas, Mus- 
suusipp), Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Washongton There was a considerable loss n the percentage of 
harvested crops farmed by tenants sm 1930, the loss over 1920 
being 6 1 per cent for tenants and only 1 6 per cent for owners © 

‘Table 34 1 taeen en sbridged form from x report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture im tgzz It ws apparent, (rom 
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consequent greater proportion of farms comung under their 
rection 

‘From a socal porst of view, it isthe murnber of tesants, rather 
tan the number of acres or the value of the farm property they 
ontrol, which is of woportance. The nomnber of actual tenant 
fasnilies in this country has inereased from 1,024,601 1m 1880, 
to 71664,365 m 1930. Although there bas been no greet inereaye 
since 1860 un the value of the farm property controlled by tenants 
the slowing down of the relative suziber of farm owners and the 
‘consequent relatively smaller increase in tenants does not alter 
the fact that milions of people are stil iving under the condstions 
prevalent in tenant communities, and therefore on standards of 
living below these of farm owner fares, and far below what 
ts necessary if an adequate and sausfactory aviation 1810 be 
‘ertabliahed in the rural sections of this country 

‘Tae Cavisa or Fame Texaxcy 

Tenancy us 2 Step to Fasm Ownership—The basic cause 
‘of taney inthis country 18 the fact that it often a sep toward 
‘ownershnp and bas therefore gradually played a larger and Jarger 
part in the acquistion of land A protracted period of tenant 
farmung is becoming inereatngly neceasary sn the step from none 
‘ownership «© ownership, for, with the pubhc domasn practealy 
exhausted, with sherwance playing the small part vn land owner 
‘hip that it does om ths country, and with madequate ret fae 
tues for purchasing land, there w left for the young farmer only 
fone means of attaining oweership—clunbing. the “agricultural 
ladder.” one rung of which is tenancy The period of homestead- 
ang has practically passed, the limuts of oer agricultural frontier 
have been reached and there is almost no more “free land” Now- 
adays a man who avails lumsclf of the homesteating privilege 
(generally has to make 2 considerable money outlay on irrigation 
fr drainage to make his land productive Landed estates have 
tnever developed in Arorican agrcultare to any great degree, and 
consequently inheritance and pits bave always been minor factors 
tm acquiring land Therefore beginning farmers almost alwayt 
sake the start toward farm ownership 3s tenants 

TAlthoigh eonnce dae from the mp caves were oot sri wn th 
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{the earlier period of our matona! hustory the rie to owner= 
ship was not so difielt and, consequently, ¢ was very rapid. The 
farmer remasned a teaant only a short time, and only compara: 
tuvely few {aed wo become owners Today. however, thousands 
ate finding the ascent extremely difielt, with the reeult that more 
and more get stalled, remaming sn che tenant stage the text of 
their bfe and owning no land to pass on to ther children Thut 
‘what was once rapid stream of farmers makang steady progress 
to owncrakup has, to x large extent, become a slag stream of 
fongeental tears 

‘The Increase in Land Valuea—Scarcely thirty years ago, 
the savings a tenant oF even a hured man coald accumulate in a 
few years would buy good land in Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Oklahoma and Texas In 1900 the valve of faron'sn the Sovth 
Atlantic and Ease Central etates averaged only $15tt and $1324, 
respectively, but by 1930 three times that emoant was needed (0 
purchase a farm im these secuons, and twice that amount was 
Aecersary mt 1930, event the face of the current defaton inland 
values. Between 1900 and 1920, land values rultiphed four ges 
1m North Carolina, Georg, Missusippi and Arkaraas, and five 
ttmes an Hlortda and Texas_ fn Towa, 1n 1920, between $20,000 
and $40,000 was required to bay and equip a farm Table 35 cam 
ares the period between 1850 and 1929 as to the amount of 
capmal necessary 10 purchase and eqonp farms in the vanous 
feographue sections of the country Albough they were absor 
rally high i 1920, the land vahoes for that year are used instead 
of the extremely unstable values of 1930 Table 35 1s of particu: 
Tar srgnificance m thatthe figures of total average valve are based 
cn the farm tut, the umtt the tenant must purchase if he would 
became an owner. 

‘Land value and tenancy are frequently rather closely associated 
For example, fand values an Oklahoma increased 2 § tenes, and 
tenaney, 89 per cent; in Georgia land values doubled, and tenancy 
smcreased 58 per cent, while im Nebraska the increase in land 
salves and tenancy was 3,5 times and § 3 per cert, respectively 
‘The increase m tenancy Yor the entire nation during this deeade 
was only 17 per cent 

“There were 288 countes in the telve cotior-producing stabes 
{in which land in 1920 was valued as reach as 25 per cent above 
the total average value in each of their tespectve sates, and each 
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county iene cacend te stake erage 0 tenancy by from + 
to 31 per cent The sume tendency was apparent also in every 
‘ther state sn the Umon, Goldenweiser and Trucudell make the 
following satement on texancy and farm values 


yea a cassal examination of the statistics of tenancy and faret 
values beings out the fact that big price of farm land per acre ond 
a hugh percentage of tenancy are frequently assocated, as sn the State 
of Lowa, and that, conversely, areas ef low-preed land are very often 
fof infrequent tenancy, a8 inthe ease of New Hampshire or Montana 
Further i a generally accepted theory that hughepneed land and 
4 Mugh sate of tenancy usually or always go tageber. Ia explanation 
ff the relatonsby it ve stated that the bags price of he and (with 
the consequent dificalty of purchase) on the one band, makes tenancy 
pecassary, wiule the hgh productive value of the land, on the other 
hand, makes tecancy Possible, for a” farm im order fo be rentable 
smut produce suffcent income t enable the tenant to pay hus rent 
and ake his own Iring besides In fact, the statement has feequerty 
been made that in onder to be a tenant farm, a farm must be capable 
of supporting two farulles—chat of the tenant and chat of the land- 
lord, Th an overstatement, co be wore, eince few Imndlords depend 
for thet whole sazoere spon te rent of a single farm; bun st gives 
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eflectve expresion to the wea tat a tenant farm must produce 
‘derdedly mare han what's equured far the sapport of the operate’ 
(aly 

‘These authors then cite detailed stasatice per geographical 
division which are too elaborate ta present here; two additional 
excerpts from their ceport will suffice: 


1 some ete the corrapondasce Denon the tenaaey peretage 
andthe ple oft ed po acre tw wy Cow and urn. fe the 
ast North Cone Dem, for example ete is group of cosh: 
tia, cimprang thee wih'a perceage of tency Mowe pt 
aoe average valu of fat and Sas $17999 fe are the 
econ group, wih tanancy ftom 266 0 9 porate me wah 
Sroy 785m the tard grosp, wh tenancy re 16 § t9 366 pr cot 
th err rag wen 9a oe four up, weary 
rangag tem Qf wo 185 pe cnt, the average valve of te land pet 
{re as only $4724 Te the West Noch Carl Drawn the aver- 
Se Fort oar re wee rn 416 tt. 89 
23398, showore ng 8 raped mn sonamane deco, falling 
thr daloe ‘nthe prcomgt of xaney from eeap #0 romp 
“Tee twill a cee rdatoashp between the ric Se valet 
of frm and and th prsemage of tenancy Wherever at ertses 
‘apy on ie the cna are sole to bald the nd nore to 
‘Yealtze the profit, and since they depend for part of thew returns on 
the toe tal hey am urd to tn hana a eoxsparly 
low rae te eager to wake the land py sentng wale 
they ol for «ger pee the owners dsb ache he 
Sate fre they wil st Than Secrest forthe 
emu o boy: wore the purcbue poe ag nad te se ue 
J bcos prose orb to ep om Feat, see te rent low ® 


1c was the ducovery of the relationship between the prosperity 
‘of farmung sections and this mereasing tenancy whuch first caused, 
many students concern few years ago, nor can that concen be 
duregarded or belited. There ia 2 corollary to this relation 

resulting to sonve extent from the same cause, xe, there 114 11s 
1m rival popalavon, due partly im some states to the removal of 
‘young farmers fo sreas of lower land values in order to escape @ 
long period as tenant farmers Although tha adds a farm owner 
VGoldeoweser, EAL en Teal, E. Farm Teurcy oe the Unted 
Sate, Cases Mowogragh FV, Goren Pristag Oice, Wassneos, C, 
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Jn the low-valoe area, it sometioes leaves 2 tenant in the high- 
vahee diacrice. But the young farmer is jusiSed in ech a move, 
for s¢ now fakes more lame to accumulate enough capstal for the 
first payment on & farm than wae the case twenty years ago 
Twenty-aght years war the average age of farmers making the 
first payment in Lowa m 1859, and, in 1905, the average age was 
thury-four years, in other words, the young farm owners of 
1915 had been tenants or hired men six years longer, on the aver~ 
age, than thowe of 1890, The accuracy of these calculations has 
bees severely questioned, bot, after comudering every possibslity 
of their statisteal proof or disproof, Goldenweiser and Truesdell 
make this conetvative statement 

1 seems probable that there has been seme increase inthe average 
‘une a ran most spend as a tenant before be can acquire the ower 
ip of a farm, since the price of farm Sand, even f computed 1 
javalent labor or corsamodity ums rather than un dela, 1 decidedly 
higher than it was 49 years xgo 1 


‘The eose with which, thirty years ago, it wns pousible to make 
‘rst payments on farms from savings does not, however, mean, 
that the hired men of today are not as well paid, but rather that 
land selling for from $75 40 $400 an acre demands more capital 
Consequently few, if any, kered men can make the change t9 
owners in one step, and therefore, 10 achieve ownership, they 
rust go through « period of tenant farming 

“High land values are the dicex caure of the slowing up of the 
advance of young farmers toward ownership, for i necessarily 
concentrates a greater number of them at the stage of tenant 
operation and cha rates the percentage of tenant-operated farms 
Atthough some students of the so-called “agricultural ladder" 
(question the effect of fugh land values on the age of aftainng 
arm ownership.” every aurvey of farmers who own land, except 
‘hove who have goes it through inheritance, gift or by marriage, 
‘bears out the fact thatthe men wow working their way t0 owner- 

ig attain it at alter age than was the case a generation ago 
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‘The Break-up of tha Former Landed Hates—In addi. 
‘ton to the generally widespread tenancy of the presest day, there 
are um this country typical tenant sections, that is, sections #4 
which renting, <oppmg, or resident hired-men tenure i pre- 
omimant. The mest outstanding tenant secnon is in the south, 
where the old plantatons, once owned by great planters and 
farmed by slaves, are 20m—and have been since the Civil War— 
farmed m large port by renters and croppers Although this tran- 
sition from owner to tenant eperation has had no relation to the 
increase in tenancy since 1880, previous to tha time it was prot 
ably the greatest single cause—at least, the districts which were 
‘ormerty slave plantations had at that time, as they have had ever 
since, the highcst percentage of tenancy. 

In 1930, over 70 per cent of all the farms in 76 counties im 
Georgia were tenant-farmed, and this was true of over 80 pet 
sent of all the farms in 12 counties In Mussppi in the same 
year there were 33 counties with tenants operatmg over 70 pet 
ent of al the farms, 19 counties with Bo per cext of the farms 
thus operated, and g countues with 90 per een Tn the t2n cotton 
slatet—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Missisnppi, 
North Carolina, Okiahoma, South Carotna, Tennessee, and 
‘Texas—there were 248 counties, more than 70 per cent of whose 
Sarmere were tenants, 68 counter with over 80 per cent, and 16 
counties with over 90 per ceat. The highest tenancy rate of any 
county in the United Statea was 96.8 per cent, that of Laflore 
‘Coumey, Grorgia * The maps on pp 234 and 244, and the figures, 
‘m1 pp 248 and 249 show the location of these tena seehons 

‘This se process is taking place today to some degree in those 
sections where great ranges are being broken up and turned into 
caltivation, but with the increase in large-scale and mechamzed 
farming, itis possible that the new areas corning under cultivar 
tion will i the furure be absorbed in corporation farms rather 
than broken up into soll tenant farms 

‘Reclamation Projects —It would, however, be a mistake to 
assume that the old plantation areas, still operated by Negro 
croppers hired men or tenants, are the only typical tenant sec 
tions in the country, for there are other areas where 4 few power 
ful capitalists still own practically all the land and farm it under 
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rather a hited-man, cropper of tenant system The so-called “South- 
fast Misiourl section.” where a great amount of capital wat 
required for draining the swamp lands, afforded an example of 
thie ¢ few years ago. In 1920, the author and hes colleagues stud 
sed a porticn of ts section which eluded parts of New Madrid 
tnd Scott Counties OF the total 48,252 acres of the vection in 
farm, they found that 36,640 acres were owned by 11 pecple, 
‘one owner alone having an interest in 31,000 acres. These la 
sates, together with a high rate of teuancy, had been develop, 
for less than two generations and had resulted from a widespread 
drainage project. Betwoen 19n0 and 1520 the sumber of farm 
farmilies 1m these two counties had tripled, but tenant farmers 
recounted for practically the entire increase The tenancy rate 
1 1930 for New Madrid County was goo per cent Table 36 
shows the relation between tenant and owner farms for an indie 
vidal community in Scott County 

Tn the newly developing areas where the land has to be cleared, 
deamed or irrigate, or where extensive mechanical operations 
fare necesuary and where, ag a result, a large expel outlay 12 
‘necestary, fwo factors are present which tend fo make ownershup 
<ificalt for the small landhokder. Fest, such revamation projects 
are best put through ax large-scale enterprises, and, second, the 
selling price of this reelaumed land must necessarily be high in 
order to cover the cost of reelamahon The man whose capital is 
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ievigate or even clear a farm for humselt, 
‘or cathe pay for it after it has been cecaimed by ere Cost 
sequertly he rests, or becomes a bred mas on mechanized farms, 
Furthermore, ti in the sections where and values ace hgh of 
‘rapidly increasing that farmers retire om work, and many of 
these fered farmers reas the ownership to thesr fare even if 
thera want to buy ths fand 

Tnocease in Landed Estates —Tue ester numberof landed 
etnies may poahly be another cause ef tenancy m this county, 
Cer farting ston have been under ealtvation over long 
Derod. each generation pasimg oc to the neat some land as aa 
‘mheritance. But there soften period between the tase chat ehe 
von takes over the farms and the deed ix acoaly transferred, when 
he rents the land from: his father Although bus pottion in rela- 
tom to both the fare and ws owner difers vasdy from that of 
4m outide tenant, he is nevertheless listed as a tenant and thos 
Inereaves the number of tenant operators. Ts imposible wo d= 
termine the extect to which teraney is thos actually increased, 
but a ie mown that many tenants ace related to the owners of 
the fare they operate (eee Table 33, page 236) Neodles to «ay, 
{the owner had sold his farm at cnce to another owner operator, 
the penod of tenant operation would tot have intervened. Farms 
in New England are now being farmed for about the sith gex- 
craton, and those in the Missesrpi River Valley, for about the 
third ia other words, men whove fathers stared at the bottom 
are now inheriting the earnings of their pioneer wemtors of 
irom twa io five geocaions; and, although they ae ited tan- 
porsily 38 tenants, thewe men may be ia an even better potion 
“Hag, GC. Wot, FR, nt Zimserman, € C, A Sonal Sndy of 
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for ultimate ownership than their fathers were Tenancy was 
never a necessary step for their fathers or grandfathers who 
hhomestended or bought land when it was cheap. 


‘Tax Eoonomre Coxssovexces or Tueaxcy 


Agriculture Poorly Balanced —The owner operator of (2 
day bas czased to follow the pure cropping eystem bectuse it 
doesnot pay, but the tenant continues ite ute Decase itis about 
the only system he finds proftable As x rle, he lacks the eapital 
to purchase the equipment needed for stock farming; even if he 
can afford it, not every farm is adxpted to it Bur if netther of 
there obstacks is present, there is soll the chance Umi the fs 
the wall work next year witl not be Sted for livestoce and he will 
therefore have to reduce the sie of iis Socks and herds at great 
diaadvantage and, peaibly, loss. 

‘The tenant's lack of captal and of purchasing power makes bis 
credit atunding poor He needs quick, sure money, and crops give 
furs thin money move qavckiy than fivestock, for with crops he 
‘can posh the farm nearer its mtximum prodecion He has ite 
‘or no snterest 8 the fare ian, hus great interes hes im its power 
a8 a uit of ecanome production, and, unless specifically for- 
budden by hia rene contract, he wil therefore choose the systezt 
of farming which best suite his individual needs, stinang the vol 
merciless 1f necessary: But he cannot be blamed for this, for he 
mast follow the very procedare if be is ever to race himself 
from the tenant tothe owner class 

‘The arcvons vthere the farre's cath income comes from single 
crop farming ate the very sections where tenancy Fates are high, 
“and the two outstanding examples ofthis are the cotton and whest 
bets (see Figure 2, page 244) A table of statistics complied by 
Busell hows that fn the ten leading cotton states, the proportion 
‘of improved fends farmed by terants is in almost direct ratio to 
the number of bales of cotton produced in the states Te is every 
‘here well known that the economic basis of agriculture has been 
damaged by such cropping, and that there ws x exying need for 
more livestock on southern farms A survey of a igh-class and 
diversified farming xrex is Missouri showed that 17 4 per cent 
‘of the tenant farmers had no more than two kinds of irvestock, 
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and only 35 4 per cent bad three kinds, while $76 per cent of 
the owners hed four and Sve Janda ™ According fo thie und other 
surveys of the same sections, owners bad sbout one-quarter more 
livestock per aere than did terames A survey of over 1000 farms 
in North Carolina in 1922 showed that tenants had 2 litle over 
‘one-half a5 many animals ger cultivated crop acre a5 owners, and 
4 simular variation has exated in every comperative stidy of farm 
‘mers arid tenants im the same loality ™ 

Tf livestock value per farm per sate is taken an the general 
favdex, it sten that Low livestock valuct aze found in tenant 
areas’ The ten states ranking fowest in livestock per farm are, 
tm order, Altbama, North Cerolina, South Carchna, Moststipps, 
Georgia, Arkansas, Kentucky, Lousiana, Frida, and Virginia; 
and to other ten atates x the Cimon have as high a rate of tenancy 
1a thene ten combined 

‘There 18 2 clove relanonshnp between the type of farming and 
the amount of tenancy im a commurty The cause and effect 
probably act both ways—certain types of farming encourage 
‘tenancy, and tenancy perpetuates certain types of farming Colden- 
weiner and Trocidell quote findings from the Twelfth Cencue 
Report which appear in Table 37° These data are for thirty years 
ago, Wot the une nuthors have Gompled aborts dat Tor the 
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‘Twelfth Federat Reserve District (Arizona, Calsfomnia, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Uiah and Washington) for 1920, and these 
later stitstes bear out the coesiusions obvious from the eaclet 
figures, viz. that the higher pereentages of tenancy are found 
(on farme whose chief products ace cash crops. From Figure 4° 
covering the four predominant agricultural sections of the coun 
try, it @ apparent that the cotton and wheat belts—which are 
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Depletion of Soil Fertility —Too many crops, too few ani 
mals, the faire 10 rotate crops, and the abeeace of improvement 
‘rope verve conaitently to deplete sal fertility. Lavesioek on the 
farm furnishes manure for fertilizers, necessitates plantmg a 
large portion of the acreage to pasture and forage crops, and 
Aeeeps a rouch Ineger amount of the “ruffage” on the farm The 
prmaple of crop rotation is the conscious choice of those exope 
‘which supplement each other in consermng and increasing 200 
fertfty, unpravement crops aze planted 19 renore to the sail 
those elements of fertility depleted by ocher crops, and to rupply 
it with those elements winch will pronde a basis for future crop 
production, 

‘Tenants seldom find it to their advantage t0 follow any of 
these practices. Their slay on onc farm 1 often too short t0 
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permit a definite eystem of crop romation and they therefore plant 
{he erep which will pay them best that year. Nor do Grey plant 
improvement crops, for their tenure is utually 00 short to allow 
‘them to get the ulumate beneSt of such crops The results of such 
‘prachces are best seen m the sections and the farom which have, 
been worked by tenants over a lang period of tune. For example, 
in a survey of over 1000 fanma in Nort Carclra,i¢ was found 
that Negro eroppers in one county of the cotton and tabasco belt 
‘were raising soi-depleting crops on 99° per cent of the land" 

‘The Rlfct af the Tenant's Porerty on Agriculture and on. 
Community Lite—Succesfol farming demands both capital 
and long-time planning, and, as fas been aad, the tenant has 
either the exptal or credit, nor the Jongctime Saterest in one 
farm, for probtable farming. He has to take sort cuts to divie 
ends, do what will pay bett for the tiene berg, and let every 
thing cae go undone. The effects of this procedare on agneultare 
ave area been dacs; bt arise Ia not the oly of 
ferer, for this practice also affects community life. The tenant 
‘cannot maintain a standard of lving as high es that of the farm. 
‘owner, nor can he educate iis cildren as well, eupply as roany 
comforts and coaveniences for his Rome, oF support community 
‘enterprises to the extent that the more wealthy and prosperouy 
farm owners do™ Consequently, the presence im x comanunity 
of a large tenant class is bound to have an unfavorable influence 
‘nthe community ata whole. 


‘Ta Soctat Consegvances or Tewancy 

‘A Comparatively Low Standard of Living—-Tenancy jeop- 
ardines every factot which eiakes for a eandard of tort eff 
coency in dividual, Beme, or comunity fe Inthe his place, 
the tenant family does not own the house it hves ma fact of 
the deepest significance not only to the family stself but to the 
community and zation as wel, for tent bomes are practiealy 
aya poorer than those of the farm owners im the same com 
munity, Renting a home offers lie ineatve to it aprovezient, 
and, since the tenant cannot aford to improve someone cle’s 
roperty, he often inverts bis money in some imvaedutely con 
“Fg, € © at Zener, CC of it, 2. 
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sumable prodoet such a5 an automatile or radio, particularly 
wher he is not eerigin of ue tenute The landlord never expects 
‘to live in the house and consequently has litle interest in any 
improvements beyond those ht ‘wil ae the real vale ofthe 

In his study in Wake County, North Carolina, Anderzon found 
‘that tenants do avail themscives of moder facsisen when they 
tre financially able and when the choice 1 in ther hands Auto- 
mobiles were owned by 6o per cent of the tenants, and the aver 
age annval expenditure for tos tem per terant family was $262 
‘This raced fifth in the lit of the expenditures of tenant fami 
Ties, Being outranked only by expendimares for farm operation, 
<dething, food and fuel 

‘The standard of good hoasing provsdes for one and one-half 
rooms per person, and in this the houses of tenant farmers are 
far below the standard In the Sikeston, Mistouri, Community, 
‘whose tenant popalation includes both Yored men and cropper, 
170 per cent of the cropper live in cither one- or two-room 
hhousea. The average size of the cropper famsbes mv this district 
‘was a litle over 3 pervons, and this means that in 31 per cent of 
these homes there was only two-thirds of a rooen per person. The 
sverage for the share-eropper group inthe entire communty was 
fone room for 1 « people An adequate housing standard permits 
‘only one and one-half persons per bedroom as an average in the 
Sikeston Comenuruty there were 2.25 persons per bedroom in 
tenant tazulies, a 52 in cropper fais, and 31 in hited-woan 
famules, There were clothes closes in only 322 per etnt of the 
hired men’s homes, and 78 per cent of shetr homes had 20 
porches, 45 § per cent of the tecant homes had no grass plot in 
the yard, and 94.€ ger cent were without trees The yards were 
‘measured on six points. grass plct, tees, shrubs, Hower yard 
‘walls, and yard fences, 2 good score would cover al of these 
ports, and a normal score would show at feasts of the six, The 
average cropper's home scored 208, the average tenant's, 346% 
sand the average hired man's, 213, es against the 485 scored by 
the owner-eperator homes. This commurty is representahee of 
a typical tenant area, and cows the small degree to whieh ade- 
Anderon WA, Dever’ émeraon weed Cored Une, 
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quate hounng standards can be expected under a tenant farming 


yen 

1a North Caroling, it was estimaed in 1922 that one-Sith'of 
(he landless famales lived m one er two-room shacks, and a 
similar condition prevails throughout the enlire southern tenant 
area, In other vectons of the eountry the diference between ten- 
fot and owner houses is not so roavied, For example, Raskio 
Houad to very great discrepancy in this rexpect in Nebraska. 
nor 13 found to the seme degree in other com-belt states, for 
here tenancy is of an extremely different type from that found 
in the cotton belt® But wherever tenancy exists, there is found 
alto the lack of incentive for homve impeoversent on the part of 
both landlord and tenant, and ss effects are saually clearly evie 
‘deat within each separate community. 

‘The home isthe major physical environsent of the farm pope 
Jatin and f the house fold and poorly bunt, che room and yard 
space inadequate, the arrengement, heating and hghtng poor. 
then x inhabitants are greatly handicapped an fe, health and 
happiness. Tenants quite universally suffer these handicaps 10 a 
_reater degre than do owners in the same commsnity 

Household equipment and conveniences are even more impor- 
‘tant than the house ite, for they conuttate the farm wornan’s 
‘work material and dictate the organisation of the fatm family 
life. Tn the Sikeston Community, where nine tenths of the homes 
are not owned by their inhabuants, the ack of conveniences is 
{in direct ratio toa Yow-tenure status, at shown in Table 98 

‘The data in Table 39, for Tennessee, North Carolina, Towa, 
and Nebraska, are representative of the ountry as a whole, and 
indkeate that some differences exst in household convemences 
between feoant and owner homes throughout the country 
‘Whether the item used as the standard of measurement it one 
‘of home of household convenience or one furnished by the tenant 
for owner, terant famuies are handicapped in housing and home 
organization and life to the degree indicated by thene tables 
“Wii J 0. The Netra Fare Feat.” Blin ots, Nebula Agr 
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But tenant farming hae other effects on family Ife whueh are 
even mote significant than sti efferts om any ghave of Housing. 
‘For cxample, the North Carohiua mrvey showed that 89 per cent 
‘of the mothers in the more than 1000 farm fares studied worked 
tm the field To the Sikeston Comencnty, 6566 per cant of the 
tenant parents kept their children cut of echoc! 10 inte out away 
rom home, and 40 tis same strict, the mothers in 45 1 per cent 
cof the cropper famihes bad been marned as early 2s fourteen 
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_yeare of age. Apparently these gisls sock to escape the “humdrum 
Ionotany' of cher parents homes at an early age, but in the 
‘great majority of cases the homes they extablish are equally humi- 
Sun, 


"Tie moans of mony a folly expends on various conto 
‘tion goods is no measure of either ite well-being or sts happiness, 
at compatoon of rack expentines doen gi basi for co 
faring te stander of warom faien. Although te 
[aa Lacsed a swe lng in Gays Vie toe op 
‘this plo for eomuasioPracialy very aay of far fan 
By ving coniton ha ta at fone laces fave a mr 
tral Cages to expend on Vcr standard of tring, and teetne 
oF th, large pceage stand doea~go for foed and 
Shthing. "This lenver not ey a ual: proparion, bat 
‘muller smourt of mony, for beaks edaaton, gion res: 
Son, No oe ha tm me hah conser isn tre 
ent and happzee to know th hie conmores 2 real enn 0 
tal-bing snd toed fo be x sae of datacom fo anyone 
‘is usted and mo unt of pihnghirng—tat ae thgs 
Mnatln age ncaa cao teem af pycegy 
atin rate the cm tate of oye 
“The follwing tive tes compare the remrced wandard 
ving of tart and owner fries on the tie of paruclar 
from end thoe pce tthe ston etry resid ed 
handicapped social life among farm tenant farrulies, Other items 
in the saat of ving sgh have bee bile, for regand- 
ttf the on howe, the ead is he mane shown ore 
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1 community tm adversely acted by te presence of ary great 
‘amber ef farm tenant fair These landless farm facies 
Catt wd donor gre a fll ep (9 eal a 
tutions as owner fanatics, xody furthermore, thir faiure to 
fartcipate inthe commons ssatatonal Kite isan even grater 
fandiap tothe work of thre inastations than the lace of nan 
cal sypert. 

“A tenant poputation is aecly always a shifting ove The 1920 
census showed that 434 per seat of all the temarin had been on 
the farm they were then covpying iss than two year, and Tat 
deren onequarier (25 per cet) bad ved om ther present 
{ata for five years oc over. The abitng i greatest inthe "crop 
er” bel andi eecording to these data, signdy grater among 
{hit than colored tmasis. However, it all of them fave the 
community, for 3 gress mayoniy move to other neighboring 
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farma* Table 43 tabutates the 1g20 census data on the length 
Of tenure, and other and more recent studies substantinte these 
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lata Bot the mgricant fact an this is chat tenants are an une 
stable population element. m community Ife, and hence an 
‘unable znginatonal consbtuency 

‘Educational tatittions are greatly handicapped in tenant s+ 
‘tony Tenants are poor and need their csidven’s help with the 
work, at the instruction of thet landlord, they do not vote for 
Ihgh ichoot taxes, and they often move away sa the middle of 
‘the school year. Such eondiisons jeopardize the education of the 
tenant's children as well ay that of al the other children in the 
sommunty. Sanders fusnd that, ia the Black Prarie of Tex 
the average schoo! grades attained by tenant farmers and their 
wives and chuldren were always lower than thote for the owners 
E, V, White (ound that in the Texas couates where the tenancy 
rate was hogh, the school terms were shorter, the enrollment was 
comparatively low, and the daily attendance was poorer. He alto 
studied school attammment, and found that that for ownei®— 
whether fathers, mothers, or chldzen-—was almost exacdy ewice 
that for eroppers. In exopper famulice of moderate Ramneial con 
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tion, neither parent sor any of the ebtkiren over 2: years of 
age had attained an average school stat of fifth geade* A North 
Carolina survey showed that 31 3 per cent of the lmndless parents 
Jad never attended school, ax agaunst only B.2 per cent of the 
‘overs Snail results have been fooad wherever pecie td 
jes have been sade, although there m a wide variauon in dhe 
sifterence between the two tenore clases for the various secnons 
‘of the country 

Rehgous msoretons are no kss tandicapped by tenancy than 
are edgcatioal mnsutecona, for every survey shows that tenants 
attend fewer religous services, belong to a church less frequently, 
and contribute ess to its sapport, than do owners A survey of 
four counties in northwestern Ohio revealed that only 13 4 per 
‘eat of the ferants' names were on church membership Hiss i. 
the community, but that 856 per cent of the owners were church 
‘members A srody sn Jobroon County, Mursouri, showed that 
40,7 percent of the owners and ony 2g 6 per cent of the tenants 
‘were chureh members, and that 30 5 per cent of the owner fami- 
lies attended Sunday schoo, as againtt 18 § per cent of the tenant 
families. The owners contributed 2.9 times as much per perton 
to the chureh’s support as dod the tenants" Tn the Sikeston Com- 
‘muonty in dhs state, 71-36 per cent of the owners, 52 56 per cent 
‘of the tenants, 35.03 per cent of the fared men, and 2381 per 
cent of the creppers attended church, and about the same ratio 
‘was mananed im Sunday school attendance Tt must be remem 
‘bred that tn this cormucxty hired men and eroppers axe an esta- 
fished part of the tenancy system, and constitute about 50 per 
‘ent of is tenant popolatson. In this community ue tmants con 
‘ibuted one-quarter as moch co church support a8 the owners 
‘dd, as against one-fourteerth and one-fiftenth for the croppers 
and haved men, respectively. The natural results of such condi= 
‘von are that only one of the country churches had a resident 
‘pastor, and three of the six rural churches of the commumity had 
“"SWinie BV. ard Dame EE. “A Stety of Rar Schaie n Taxes” 
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teen abandoned or closed. There were sesther Bibles sor any 
‘ther type of religious literature in 60 of the fowertenure homes 
in thie coramunuty. 

Brumer speaks a8 follows of the infaenee of texasicy on the 
drareh: "With the one-year leave which prevals (in the south], 
‘exancy means a shifong population; and itis dificult ro establish 
(or maintain enduring churches or social inaituons in counties 
in which the tenaney rate Se high. More than one proatiing ¢o 
operative organization in the South, and many rural churches, 
have bees lad low by the resessnest of the tame farmer. 
Ormond’s detailed stody of rural churches In North Carolina 
shows that the value of the earch busldings in the six counties 
‘with the highest tenancy rate waa only 1.4 per cent of the annual 
op val 48 aguinat 24.2 per cet for thes countien with the 

west rate 

‘The fact thatthe presence of any great number of tenasts in a 
community lowers the home, church and schoal hfe of that com 
semi is sufficent evidence of the fac that tenancy fx menace 
tp the vocal hfe of any community. But the enls of tenancy do 
not top with the major socal insittions, for better road move= 
ments lodges, and other cine and recreational orgunirations are 
all affected Even neighborhood vinting was infrequent among, 
the lower-tenare operators in the Sikeston Community, about 27 
per cent of them never visting neighbors of even their own tenure 
status, and about 42 per cent visiting their neighbors no oftencr 
than once « month. The percentage of average attendance at com- 
munity gatherings was 12 25 for tenants, 873 for lnred men, and. 
7.79 for croppers, as against 16.4 for owners; the pereestage 
fof membership in ervic or fraternal organizations was § § {oF 
tenants and 3 8 for hired men, as againat over 70 for the owners; 
‘bo eroppers belonged to these organisations, Less than 7§ per 
cent of the members of the lower-tenure groups voted regularly, 
as against over 92 per cent of the owners: and leas than 4 per 
cent and 3 per cent of che croppers and luted men, respectively, 
had ever held any civic office, such offs as they did hold beng, 
‘equally dinded between the school and the charch 
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Unprogresive Communities —Tevants ursally contribate 
very htle to any community enterprise chat cals for voluntary 
effort, for several reasons. Making 2 irving requices the grester 
part of thar time, and they hestate to Jet their own bunness 
suffer in order to help with a community eaterprise fro which 
they expect to reap few benefits Furthermore, few are assured 
‘of a auficiently long tenure to make it indredaally profitable for 
them to conunbute much to such enterprises as roads, cive build 
ings, and churches—projecta which ciust be undertaken end 
mauttained by voluntary subscripeon and work. Consequently & 
‘community whose tenant popaation 1 large fails not only (0 
undertake such activities, but even to think about them Bach 
head of 1 family covered by the Sikeston survey wat asked his 
‘pinion on the smprovement of schools churches, roads, coopera- 
‘tive musket, scientific farming, and higher education, and a 
summary of the atitudes as given in Table aq From thus tabula: 
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tion of over go0 individual opinions, itis seen that 26.19 per 
cent of the tenants, 53 23 per cent of the croppers and $3 11 per 
‘ent hired mien were exter oppoved to, oF wconcerned with, the 
‘various improvements; that 1s, arong the clamses which consti~ 
tute over go per cent of this community, there was hile concer 
regarding the improvement of those things which contribute die 
rectly to pbuilding the comunity. 

‘Hereditary Tenancy——The study of the life hintories of 
‘tenants shows quite generally that these people have been demed 
‘economic opportunities from birth. According to Goldenweiser 
and Truesdell, only 44 3 per crnt of the total number of farm 


2 Unpaahed mastcigt by Cal C Trylee, FR Yoder and CC Zim 
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‘owners in 1920 repocted ever having boen tenants *Tn the Colurn- 
tha Trade Area of Boone Comty, Misco, it was found that 
50.18 per eet af the owners had been Helped to ownErthip, 28 
againat 1938 per cat of the tena, 20 per cent of the tenants 
‘eing sons of tenants or nomandowners According t0 the North 
Carolina survey, 70 per erat of the landless farmers mere son 
of landlene me. 

‘The Boone Coumy survey showed that 63 per cent of the 
wealth holds of the owners were eather gift, inherited, oF 
fhe renal of an increase in land yatsen eve men bad reoived 
ile at an average age of 2 years, and it was chee gutter 
Mihertances~their start toward land ownersiip—that rade i 
pouibie for them to paricpate in the advance in land valucs 
Only 20 per cent of the owners in the Sikeston Coesmunrty bad 
rae from a tesant satin, OF the Jand owners covered Uy the 
North Carolina survey, only 27 8 per cent had been entirely land- 
tees, and 59 per cent Of their wealth holdngs at the ume of the 
survey were xoquired by gif, inheritance, or mariage. 

Ta three tenancy shudles, two in Missourt and ene in North 
Caroling, the weiter questioned approximately 1000 tenants a8 
to why they were ecunts rather thax owsers Their amhwers 
varied all the way from “the lack of exptal to buy w farm.” 
“ving on pacers" or parestsindaw’s farms whch they Tater 
‘expected 10 inherit” or Safad co rake buying.” fa “there 19 more 
‘money 39 rena.” 

‘Under pretent farming conditions and the present valoe of 
farm land, 08 not only ecu, bot pracucaly ieponsibe, for 
sen to ataia and ownership without fonacal asusance ‘There- 
forest is to be expected that, oan eren greater extent m the 
fituce than hat been the case fx the past, some men wll be ten- 
ants sieply bauer dey do not mbt land or some ater form 
of eats 








‘Tar SoLuTiON oF zux Peomtex or Texaxcr 

‘The economic and social effects of fate termmcy have been muff 
ciently deseribed to make it apparent that tenancy is one of the 
siajor rural problems in America today. Furthermore, unlest 
vs amtacked in some fondareneal ard drastic way, it is destined 
to be am even greater problem in the future. Even if, at present, 
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there is apparestiy no way of solving this ever growing problem, 
‘here are econome: pobcies which, if tisated ent raried out om & 
sixte and rational sale, wil go far in us sclation. Our dsfeulty 
Ss that we have as yet not exogauaed te posibty of 8 tons! 
system of farm tenancy. In te mais, din country has not a- 
[yd its causes or effec, but, where there has bean some progrets 
in auch an asaya, the General public has refused 20 aeept 
ions because of our ideals of eaty prosperty and berause 
some people thin that tenancy is necessary if farming is 0 be 
profitable But when texant farmers have come to constate vet 
half of our farm operators, when abvesee landlords are even 
‘ore mumerovs, and wher the enlightenment of tenants has grown. 
peer, only then shall we attack thr problem and sake ome df 
die progress toward ts sluton. 

‘The Solution of the Tenancy Problem not Impossible — 
Ut would, indeed, be audacious to suggest thatthe dificalt prob- 
Jem of tizaney can be solved, hed no progres ever been mde 
an thie divection The diiculy in thie country i wot shat. we 
Tefite to adowlege what has been done in England, Irla, 
Denmark or New Zealand, but rather that we do not realize that 
tenancy is problem of any magnitade an the United. St 
sul regard ian an iodivedsal rather than a social probier. 
“American tenants jack the dass conscousmens of the tenants 19 
England, Jreand, and Denmasik Nor are American landlords 
‘regard at x can Because of te fet that to few of them Become 
fowncrs by inherstng old fannly farm estaien, and that they 20 
reallly and so habucelly transi thar wealth holdings from land 
to other eeonomic enterprises instead of becomng the country 
gemtey or the overlords ef the Escopean counties, The alixoat 
omplete absence of ether one of these hereditary dates permits 
tut to drift steadily isto a system of land tenure, which bas ll 
‘he social consecuenees just deserted, with no consciousness that 
thereby 2 condition ia arwing. which threatens comwmiity fe 
and a problem is being created of which che pubic mast and wll 
eventually have a clear conception. 

‘Progress Mase by Other Nationa —An extreme ble! inthe 
inhertance of snequaliies i the only theory of human nature 
tinder whic the probless of tenancy can be held miclble, and 
‘even tus is ot vals, as has been proved by Denmack Fifty years 
‘ago, akmoet hall of all oe Danish farmers were poor, literate 
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plodding tenants; today the chiléme of this me tock are home: 
owning, enlightened, theity farmers, Thus trassihos as not 
taken place in a day, nor has st been due soley to the state ad 
[ive those aspiring to farm ownership; but he fact rx that 
1 Bas come about within two generations and fas bem scczt- 
lished by people who had been hereditary tenants for generanons 
{and who were no more thrifty and enlightened thas the countless 
‘American farm tenants of today, for whom many feel there is 
0 hope. 

‘We shall, however, make no attempt at giving the Instory or a 
oropieteeconcericanaiysis of al the land polices and programs 
bby which other mations have helped their farmers to home owre:- 
ship: we shall ete only enough examples and give only auffizent 
data to prove that, wherever the tenancy problem has been at- 
tacked, consistent progress has been made towerd ts 10! 

‘Under a aw pansed in 1875, Denmark created land erst banks 
which were to receive state aid and whose function was to belp 
fen to the ownership of small farms; and supplementary laws 
passed in 7899, 1904, ad 1909 established a compete system of 
state aid for landless men. These laws make poonible a loan of 
rmne-tenths of the purchase price of w small farm to any farmt 
tenant or agnieutural worker Between twenty-five an fifty years 
cof age, whose merit two people will guacantee The snterest rate 
in low (4 percent), and the system of payment lguidates the debt 
a the end of forry-six and one-half years, No payment except 
the interest i required during the fst five year, sce the young 
farmer's need of money for farm improvement and operahog 
capital is clearly recognized During 1900-1916, 8200 families 
took advantage of these leans to the extent of $12,500,000, a 
‘of which wil be repaid an the men attain complete propnctorship 
of their farms. This movement, together with her cooperative 
credit unions, cooperative marketing asiocations, and. unrvertal 
education, has, within a period of about Sfty years, made Den- 
mark a nation of farm owners 

Altrough wo such outstanding rests have been achieved in 
England, considerable progress has been made in lesening farm 
Cenaney since she fret began her efforts to cope wath this problem 
am the lage decade of the munctcenth ceatury In 1883, John Rae 
cestunated that no more than 5 per Cent of the farmers in England 
comned the land they tile; fm 1895, the Royal Agricubral Com 
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‘mission reported that no tenant could possibly become a owner 
Ibeenuse the interest rates on farm mortgages were Ingher thas 
the rent charges, and as late as 1y00, 86 per cxnt of all che land 
in crops was farmed by tenants. However, provision for helping 
landless mex to ownership was made m the Sexall Holdings AC. 
of 1892, and in. supplementary acts passed = 1908 and 1910, 
and under these acts 130,526 individuals have become owners in 
fax years’ time Since the World War, almost 10,000 other ape 
plicats have been approved under the Solder Settlement Act 
‘Unqealiied success haa followed the honest attempt to reduce 
arm teancy m Ieeland The Irwh Land Purchase Act of 1903 
rade the transfer of land by the owner compulsory under cetast 
conditions. The stim of $00,000,000 was rade avaiable to che 
estate commission for financing the transfer of land, and $60,- 
900,000 was set aside to hep tenants in making the 25-percent 
‘ash payment on farms. The Royal Commission was empowered 
1 purchase the land onthe apprasal wale, and to sll eto tenant 
‘ecupants on the buss of an annual payment Of 314 per cent, of 
which 3 per cent was interest, che remainder providing for’ the 
Iiguidation of the dee in sisty-ight and one-half years 
Inder the taws of New Zealand, the state may iake over large 
estates, subdivide them, and soblease them to farmers A. pro= 
‘gressive or graduated land tax is leved on large estates, which, 
An the ease of abeetee landlords, is creased so per cent Settlers 
can obzain long-term forns for making improvernents Thousands 
‘of farmers have been established on the land since these acts were 
parsed, and large estates huve been practically elaminated 
Suggested Attacks on Farm Tenancy in the United States. 
“—The various types of farm tenants vary 20 widely un this coun 
iy tat it is datheult to formate any broad program which wilt 
be equally applicable to every group The cropper of the cotton 
states, for example, is often mo more than a hired man who re- 
ceives his wages in the form of & share of the exop he produces, 
“He owns fo work animals, no farm mactunery and tomelizies m0 
‘needed to 
bre is usually financed by hus landlord, even for 
fa family’s living expenses He is seldom relate to his landlord, 
this was true of omly 97 per cent of the farm tenants in Missle. 
in 1936, and fn no state is the eotton belt was the percentage 
aa high as 20. 
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‘The tenant in the middle west isin sharp contrast to the crapper 
cf the eaton but, for he very often pays a Baz cash aratl Fetal 
ad {s the independeat operator of tos farm during the penod of 

is rent contract; be owns thousands of dolla’ worth of live 
stock, machinery and household equipmem He often is 2 rela- 
five of hig landiord, the 1930 Sguree on th being: Induara, 28 
per cant; Imo, 28,7 per cent: Mineesots, 31 5 per cent, Towa, 
321 pet cent; Nebraska, 348 per cent; and Wascanam, 386 
per cent, 

"Thee are thousands of tenants whose status varies between 
these two extremes. The variation generally depends on what 
they are worth fnancally, but itis conditioned to some degree 
by the castonss of the locality iz whic they lve. 

“Every srudy of specif mndreidvala who have risen fom tenaty 
to ownership hus shown that they have reccived fonwnoal aasist- 
‘ance through inheritance, gift, or marviage; that they have been 
related to therr landlords by blood or marriage, or that they have 
become owners when land prices were low. The fnanes assis- 
ance may have betn sight, but ifthe farmer received st early mi 
‘career, it ave hum a deed to a piece of land, the sncreave in 
the capital value of which represented s lerge portion of his cxpi- 
tal worth later in hfe In a survey covermg 24,000 owoere in 34. 
states, st was found that 188 per cent of their wealth was ac- 
aquired by mbertance, git, marrage, or homesteeding # This fact 
secounts fora large part of their present worth, m thousands of 
came the “nent egg” wath which they began was the diferestia! be 
tween them and the others who have Sever cen to ownerahip and 
consequently have never increased therr wealth by the subpequent 
‘tein land values. Reports from 50.000 farmers m all sections of, 
‘he country indveate that increased land values are responsible for 
«43 per cent of their capital worth, Obviously the fst znd most tm- 
‘ortant step m helping men to ownership i to follow a scheme of 
Feuncing whlch requires only a small inaal payment aod allows a 
Tong period of ne for the iquidation of the balance with the prof- 
{te fromthe enterpeise IF thus ws done, These mer will nccarlate 
roderate estates fram the rocreasew lod valoes which in gradual, 
‘but almost inevitable, over a long period of tne 

“The comparative saccess of the farm tesants wo are related 

“Tinae Sn Ae tken foal the woe rere ot hs cuoter wich 
setae tae bem, 
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10 theic Iandlords indicates thar inerested supervision has no 
scrall part is soceas; and im ts bes the tecand saggeand 
attack on tenancy. The California and Auttealm sttlesent plans 
‘offer agriultral count as well es Bnancaal ausnance, but 
‘a courry at present any such state aad and coors! ikely 19 
be regarded as pateralistic. Thos pe of service, however, i 
cexacly what these wen need to bold them up until they ca get 
{fem agnealtural and Srancial footing T each of the thoasands 
cof county farm demonstrahor: agenis in the counties with high 
Temuney rates woud make a serious acd inteligent attempt to 
start one tenant toward ownership each yea, ther sucoens would 
‘doubted be as great inthis une of endeavor as it has im others 
{a the past Steen years 

‘The third suggetwa is a progressive land tax, sich a as 
ben adopted by New Zealand with good effect A tax which 
Inreayed im proportion to ether the amount or the value of the 
land he and whuch was levied a all men who own Large estates 
or several farms and who do not farm een aig sente manage 
ther directly, would induce these men to ae thet land vo tenant 
farmers who have casiderable eapeal ase bat can find no lad 
forsale on the bass of ss current prodoctive valve 

“The fourth suggestion arisen from the fact tat in srae sections 
tenancy is tending co decrease In yexten states—Delaware, Vir- 
Gio, Maryland, Pemayivana, New Jevey, Obso, Michigan, 
New York, Rhode Islnd, Vermont, Connecacut, Mastachustts, 
Mame, New Hampshire, West Virgma, and Cahforora—the 
tenancy rate was lower in 2939 than it 1960 ‘The L930 rates were 
ower than thoae mm some one previous deeade sina 1900 in I 
ana, Anzona, Oregon, and Washington, that for Oregon being 
the same for both 1930 ard i900. Farm tenancy showed a farty 
constant decline in the New England and Middle Avantic states 
from decade to decade berwees, 1900 and 1930. The eauses of 
‘hese trends were undoubtedly many and varied, and their detailed 
story by an agency like the Unsted States Dezartment of Agr 
cultare woald unguestonably afford wmvaluable information for 
2 tystematic attack on the problem of farm taney as a whole 

Tn conclusion, ic should again be exphasieed that, regardless 
of the arguments, true or false, which are brought forward 
healt of tenant farming. we camnct afford to Took with com- 
acency on the fat thet there are over 2,000,000 farm teuant 
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families in this coury, thet their sumber is increasing each year, 
and ena their sundard of living is lower than ean be permitted 
ns nation whose culture ls determsized to a large etemt by the 
(ype of rural civilization it bailds 
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CHAPTER XII 
‘THE RURAL FAMILY 


Tex Fawiy—a Rosan Ixsurunos 


‘The amily as a Social Institution —The family is one at 
‘the major social mations and ranks with, or sbove, the sate, 
the school, the church, and industry a ts sghaicance in organized 
social life Tt primary funchon is to rear children to manhood 
and womanhood, physcally, mestally, and morally, and th 
fis influence on the hfe of every individual, it supersedes and 
areata ter socal itatons a thn ee 2 prmary 
soca! institution, bart i primary i another sense alto, for grace 
tically every ordinsry (orm of human relationship and adyust- 
ament, and every acuity of foie us found wm, and Sy a netesnary 
part of, farmily life Both sexes and widely varying ages are pres- 
fet i the family. The home aces the assimiation by the culdres 
of the religious and other attitudes expressed by the adalt mem- 
bers; here courtesy, bedeace, loyalty, aru, tearm work, man- 
ners, idea, idealn and ambitions are largely developed. A great 
deal of education takes piace in the home, and many times an 
fceupation i Karmed there Economic problems are discussed 
there, and the younger manabers of the famuly are key tobe called 
cn 10 participate in such discsanoms and the solution of these 
problems In other words, almost every type of problem which 
cduldren wall have to face ia alter years arises, is descussed and 
resolved, x one way or another, within the famniy cree 

it is in the famdy that the child becomes an ultimate partici 
part in the regular and usual practices of sooty, (or from ine 
fancy it is taughe what wt should and should aot 40, what st must 
and must not do An snfam has no sonception of the nights of 
others, of fairness and justice, of manners and cintoms ‘These 
concepts are learned gradually, a large part of them by exaimple 
fand precept in the fong period of lsfe at bome The child learns 
at home to treat others, cegardleas of age and sex, with courteny 

at 
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and fairsess; junice for the members of the family is almost 
‘wuversal Tt leas the need of dviton of labor in the perform: 
ance of the family's comanon tasks. Asa rol, there i a fait dn 
trbuaon of the econcmic income among the varus members 
‘of the family, Scleatade for the oxber members of the farmly not 
only 8 developed sn horse Ife bat late long after the family 1 
Scattered. Inshore, te hace fit Falls all these functions, isa 
‘runing place for life, for 2 child's character and pertonality are 
formed largeiy wabin it, and the development of character and 
erway sore npr tan any oie hig be may Ser 
‘Practically every nation recognizes the necenity of safeguard 
ang the home and family life ofits people in order thatthe con- 
tributions of the home to rocety may be assured In the legal 
sense, marrage ia a civil contract and therefore breaking that 
contract (divorce) mast be sinctioned by law. Laws are passed 
petalzing anyone who jcopardsaes the survival and wholexcre- 
‘eat of family lie; the violation ofthe vex integrity of the hore 
1% wometies punishable by death, Parents are made legally re- 
sgonnible for the acts of thir children wail the age of masorty 
‘8 reached, But, as is akogethee too wel proved by the disintegra- 
tion ofthe American family, esther the familys integrity, whohe- 
somencia ner its contnbutions 40 woxiey can be insured by law, 
consequently infwences other than law will have to be 
depended on to preserre the ame ard all that has just been der 
scribed wis contebutions to our larger social life 
‘The Ferm Family et a Social Unit—The roma fami 
comparison with the urban, js unique in two respects" (1) the 
feportance and influence of the hore i rural fe in comparion 
and fm competition with othee social intitations jn far greater 
and (2) the rural home performs al the functions described in 
the precedmg section of this chapter more completely than doer 
the urban home ‘The lives and acuvites of raeal people ceter 
about che home, che parests are pariners in business, and even 
‘the children participate at the farm economic emerprive fo some 
extent, Marrage occurs earlier among rural people, and divorces 
fare leos frequent. The parental contact is more constant, and 
parental influence is therefore greater than in te city hore, Farm 
dildrea receive a comparatively large portion of their education 
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at home, and very often serve their occupational apprenticeship 
there Children cam be tzught industry on the farm under their 
parents’ direction, performing tasks surted to dheir strength and 
free from the factory's menacing routine and drive. Rural people 
pend more of ther lezare ine in their homes The ural home 
fan in t, not x tenement or an spartment house, It 
‘reasons that the farm tome and family life are tre- 
riendously important, both to rural life and to national and world 
ie 

‘The significance of the farms family a a social unit is twofold, 
for both advantages and disadvantages are apparent sn the fant- 
y's constam and testncted anocition. The advantages re* 

1 Farm parents really bring up their own children, whereas 
city childsen grow wp in cose contact wath the neighborhood, the 
street, and other outside jositutions In the country the home 
influence is constant and the home environment is sable. Parents 
tand chuldren become a part of each other, for they eat together, 
play together, work together, and sit together around the Breplace 
‘oF stove in the winter time Thue clone association deepens their 
Jove and regard for one another, 

2. The moral mtegruty of the farm family is teaditional, and 
the children are reared in these rigid moral concepts 

3 Family relatonahips and family wocw! ethics provide good 
paiterns for alos every other human relationship, and the farm 
std sees and benefits by their practical appation in the farm 
home. 

‘On the other lund, there are the following duadvantages: 

1. The farm famuly is often a closed corporation m ideas and 
deals. It ie altruistic where xis own memabers are concerned, but 
selfish in relation to af other people. 

12 Soci) concepts are bust on a very narrow and inflexible 
base This i bound to be the case when the home slnotbs so larae 
a part of the time of every member of the famly that mo oppor 
tunity arises to meet and asvociate with others 

‘3 Ths strict adherence to family associations sents ina 
laonishness which, inthe more isola’ dstricts, has led to feuds. 

-& Adjuntmenta within the family are both contsmuous and pe 
sonal, and tead fo level the personalities of all the members of 
the family grovp. Thus, 2 child who bas a peculiar temperament 
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or a stared talent often fails to recive proper consideration. Tt 
ray be this leveling proces that ss responsible to aome extest {oF 
the orthodoxy and conservatism of rural peopl. 

1 the rural faruly ip narrow and restncted ia its ideas and 
ideale i 3 meremary, iti lacks recreation, 7%, beauty, €d3- 
cation, region, income, sanitabon—in other words, any af che 
facilities for phytical, mental and cuural te and devehopment— 
rural bfe will be handicapped even more then urban Ife under 
these aame condicons All the elements m the cwral standard of 
luvang are sometimes farnished by the famuly, at any rte, they are 
‘derved foom the fazuy to a much greater degree than ia trae of 
the urban standard, for in urben life many other agencies and 
{naountions have become subsites for the family m supplying 
these elements. 

The Farm Family as an Economic Unit—Durng the 
Inandheradt wage of producton, the family as a whole constituted 
the Tabor unit in every aceupation, but with the development of 
‘the power and factory system of production st rapidly gave way 
(o larger and more absfang labor mats However the fay a8 a 
uit of Iabor has pernated in agriculture, and farming it pr 
‘wcally the only occupation in ths country at presen in whch this 

the case Every member of the farm famaly atttts in the 
cone enterprite as long as he is a member of the farm houtehold 
‘Thus country’s entire mansfacturing mdustres are carried on an 
about 300,000 plants, and mn wany eases men. have business anter- 
‘ste if more than one plant Agriculture, on the other hand, is 
carried on im something over 6.900.000 business writs, 2 farm. 
farmly generally representing x uot This echeme of business 
cnterprve is bath advantageous and disadvantageous to the mem= 
bers of the farm family, 10 the famsy as a social smtitution, and 
to wocety Some of the advantages that accrue are 

1. The parents are partrers in the economic enterprise and 
consequently have Feeprocal rations and ayrmpalines which are 
lost to some degree when there is no euch partnership 

2 The reasons for the prosperity or Faure of the enterprise 
are undermood by ali the family, and the necessary adjustments 
1 theac fiucrations are made by the eatire farcly It is thls which 
accounts in no small way for the ability of the rural standard of 
living to adjust itelf tothe severe teats which confront rm ties 
of crop failure and price depression, 
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3 The children can learn farm work without the dangerozt 
ects whech result from chi bor under a boat, Tasks can be 
Sted to ther age ad srengt, and any adjuszsent in work can 
bbe made whenever neneeary. Ia addition, they have the benefit of 
(he panence and sympathy ofthe parents in laraing io work. 

"¢ Shasing i> the work and the ccoseamc respocsibilty tends 
to knit the tammy together more cows in all the other interests 
and actives of Life 

‘The dinadvantages of the fail asa unit of labor are: 

1, Sunex the cqomomie returns are cot defmite in farming 32 
they are wader a wage system, thts tends to deve the whole fam- 
lly to overwork in ore that those returns aoay be increaned. 

'2. The mother’s work is often entirely too heavy, expecially 
when she helps wath dhe fare chores and feld work in addition (0 
ber regular Roaschold din. 

‘3. Chudren are valuable labor assets and this swans that both 
ssiveation and recreation suffer. Their attendance at school 1 
srregular because their farm work interfere, and they are often 
not sent to high school becanse the parents feel it is impossible 
to opare them from the farm's bor force a addition, they art 
called on for help a farm or household work to the exclusion of 
the necessary opportunities for lay and recreation. 

‘4 Farm chikiren have litle or no opportunity to choose and 
feamn any other occupation uniss they leave horn, nd thas meant 
that they cannot start to learn other work until they are old 
‘mough to leave home 

‘The Status of the Farm Wife and Mother.—According to 
Bunerfeld, “Woman's place ia fara life it the sevece test that 
sgricultste bas (o face If farm hfe cannot gve the farm worn 
‘pportunity for real growth, for something bendes drudgery, our 
rural dvilizaton cannot go on. Nevertheless, the farm woman's 
career will always be found largely im the home Stef, and she 
‘ee oF not, just as the farm hore becomes wat it ought to be"* 

‘The rie of the fare wafe and matter it extremely diverted 
0d of great mnportance. She w the aanager of th home, locking 
‘ut forthe consursption needs and habs of each member of her 
family; she acts a3 personal servant and adviser for all, and at 
a 5 Sieh Natoma Unni of 
Ea Sieh etna Comtry Le Coneree,Uenty of Cage 
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the constant companion, guardian and tutor of the children, In 
spite of all her vared tasks, che mu remgin al] that che word 
"Smother" implies—ahe provider of happiness and wellbeing for 
her children —and, if posable, aso be an optimistic helpmate and 
‘companion for hee busband As Martha Foote Crow says! 


‘The oman who is to admasster in the farm home unit be eal 
to several wames She must be master in the dificult art of cookery, 
Adapting her means 19 the welfare of a group of people of alt wgeh, 
fand with all reds of neede She must be wath woman and aumdsy 
‘woman, clesuag snd sersb womas. She must know all the cherscals 
{0 be apphed to the cleansing of aufernt lands of metal loth, wood, 
and every sort of surface, panied and unpainted. She sunt be food 
expert, and textile expert, michine and pason expert Bendes all 
‘thi, fe must be teacher, vstractor, and entertainer, the encyelepedit 
and guzeteer, a theological and pluloegtocal profestor Ani all these 
separate funcinas mest do there work together wathun one personality, 
the admusitrtor, the hile mother of the home, the companion of 
‘the ltchen, the parlor, and the bedside * 


According to Gallet. in 1909 the valve of the butter, cheer, 
eggs, and fowls produced by farm women exereded the value of 
{hs country’s entire wheat exop hy several lion doflars The 
‘United States Department of Agriculture wm 1919 made a aurvey 
cf 10,044 farnshoznes in thirty-daree mactherm ad western sate, 
and found that 2g per cent of the farm women helped wth hve: 
sock, 24 per cent worked ia. the feds, 56 per cert cared for 
gardens, and 36 per cent helped wat the mulling Only 4 per 
tent of these women had any hired help, and it averaged only 3.6 
months per year * But there are many sections of the country in 
which women do even more work in the feds than is indicated 
by ths survey 

‘A reeme xindy made in Oregon shows tht the average work: 
ing day of farm women of thet state averaged 9 bours and 6 
minutes; of that tive 7 hours and 21 minutes were spent in 
fhoveework, 3 hour and $7 mnates farm work, and B rime 
iirem MF, Thr Ameren Comiry Girl ender A Sts Com, 
Now Yeo ih pp ge 

“Galena 38, Rael Sees 

‘War Flemas Ey “The Faro Wowart Prt” Drportnnt Conder 
sia 1a Cane Bases Depa of Agree, Nowe, 1pm 
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sn other work? This is a longer working day than that for most 
women iz other occupations and professions, furthermore, these 
figures apply to a seven-day week, whereat a fiveand-one-halt 
or six-day werk isthe rule in ceher oocupetons." 

Tew not to be wondered at that the farm woman is not always 
ccomtented with her fife Norwichstandmg her smportant part sn 
amily Life, ahe in Hkely to have Witle home equipment and few 
‘conveniences with which to work, as is shown by Table 45° She 
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lives pretty much within the four walle of ber own home, her 
‘nearest neighbor livee at some distance, the institutional and set¥+ 
toe facies from which she can get help and mnspuration are miles 
away, at s6 apparent from Table 45, and the bas 

‘opportumty to banld up and develop her own personality by means 
(of outside contacts. [si surpeining, then, that many farm women 








7 Witon Mande, “Use of Tire by Oregm Farm Horo Makers” Stttn 
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develop ecrentricities such as scolding and nagging, and strive to 
lkeep their daughters from repeating the lives they have ved? 

‘The following quotaoa, "Sideigits from the Survey,” 1 
taken from the report of the Department of Agriculture's survey 
of 10.44 farms cited above. 


area women love the country and do not want t give up ite free 
dors for city ee, bat Urey want normal bing aed werkang eodi5oa5 
sn the farm home because of the shortage of help prevalen theough- 
(vt the coumery They conader x expecally important tha, as (ar 25 
Potable, modern eqaipment and mactanery de the work wlnch would 
otherwise fall $0 women. 

‘The fare woman does not wh to put vp web an unaausfectory 
today mn antopation of « better tomorrow, or « better old age She 
feely that ahe owas st to herul€ and her favsly to Keep snformed, 
tractive, and te harmony with ie as years advance 

‘Women realize that no amount of scientiSe arrangement o¢ 1abor- 
saving epplunces wil of themaelves wake 2 home Women want tne 
salvaged from housekeeping to create the nght home utmoephere for 
thar esldren, and so to enrich there home eucroundings that they 
may gaa thes ideals of bexsty and ther tastes for books and mune 
fot from the shop windows, tbe movies, whe bilbourda, oF the jaee 
band, but from the home ecrireament 

"The farm worms knows that there 1 20 one who can tke her 
place as teacher and companion of her children during the cathy m- 
presacnable years, and she craves more bme for ther ate. The hore 
nile for the cid, hence the clld's development should have frst 
frmaideraton Farm wamen want to broaden their utlock and keep 
up wath the advancement of ther children, act by courees of ely, 
‘ut hy bringing progressive sdeas, methods, and faciites into the 
everyday werk nad recreation of the heme environment 

"The farra woroan feels her sslation fromm neeor, a well as frora 
lubeariey and other means of Keepeng in touch with outage Ie “The 
farmer," abe decieres, “deals mach swith other soen The children 
Form assocatons at schoo, bat we, Deause of ur sarsow range of 
dluien and distance from neaghbors, form the babe of staying at 
home, and, to a greater degree than is cexamotly suppoted, foe} the 
‘eed of congensl compansenshp.” 

‘The Marital Status of Rural People—There are cerain 
generally acecpted beliefs regarding rural people and marrage 
For example, marriage 26 suppoted to take place at an earlier age 
and in greater percentages among rural boys and gus than among 
‘uthan  diverer is held to be much les prevalent; desertion is prac- 
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ttealy enknown 2 ora! feria, and what eany be called arsil- 
fam” prevals tarougoout every aspect of rural ife We have 

ferred ab much is the procuimg sectons of vis chapter, and it 
is now our purpose to present brey statistical data which will 
warrant these behefs 

Th 1930, the rural aoc-farm population showed the highest pro- 
portion of marred mes, 61.1 per erat, as against 65 per cent 
for the srhan, and 5769 per cent for the rural farm population 
Bot 660 percent of the women inthe rural farm population were 
‘marie, 38 against 63 9 pet cent in the rural non-farm and §8 5 
‘et exnt in the urban population The percentage of marred 
‘ales and females 15 yeats of age and over was 60 and 61 ( 
respectively ™ Its ehus apparene that rurat rials fal below and 
‘that rural females excced the national average percentage of the 
total number of people married In 1920 the rural percentages 
‘exceeded the urban for tot males and females, athough at tat 
tue the urban percentage exceeded the rural for males in New 
England, the East North Cent, the West North Central the 
‘Mountam and the Pacific states. By detaled eaeulation Groves 
fand Ogburn found that m 2920 Qhere were 21 § per cent more 
‘warvied people m the country than in the ety ™ 

‘There are few data on the age of marriage. However, Thomp- 
fon has assembled some facts on this point in his study of New 
‘York, and Table 47 prevents his analyse 
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1f Thompoon's data can be accepted a¢ ecptentataive, the gem 
cra belief hat sarriage ocors earlier among, rural tan among 
‘urban boys and gets is apparently trur, and Groves and Ogbrn 
findings, presezied in Table 48, subetantuse thie Soroion and 
aux g—Pecastact of Maes ao Pena or 
ict Sex Gaocee Genin apo Bony Wao Aa 
Eien 
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Zionmermas show that ths tendency is not restricted to the United, 
States, but prevails in other countries a well ™ 
‘Census data indicate also that the divorce rate 1s lower sn rural 
‘than in urban areas, and thar there are fewer widowed people tiv 
ing in rucal than in urban districts, There is 1 divorced wornait 
for every 114 married women in rural districts, and for every 86 
marred woren in urban distnete, there wt divoreed man for 
every Br married men in rural districts and for every 110 married 
men in urban districts. In the lower age groups the urban divorce: 
rates for both males and females greatly exceed the rural. Sorckin 
and Zimmerman present the data in Table 49. 
‘They go on to tay that, “As a general conclusion, we may say 
that the stablicy of the family, 2s a umn of perens, in the cies 
dustrial districts is considerably leu than in rural 
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is more stable than the urban family, but the causes for this can 
be only a matter of inference and opumon The following categon- 
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2. The rural family ual receatly—and even yet in vome eases 
tas been more woated 

4) The birth rates higher for he rural family; there are more 
ctildren er lama, ad ewer duldiess fares 

“4. The rural favuly clings longer and more teraciousy to old 
tradinons, and fascia tration. 

The wafe ie Hkely t be more subjected to her husband in 
‘ora chan Ja erban life 


‘Tax leeagvewnst oF Aurarcas Rusat Faury Lire 

a the Farm Family in Special Need of Uplift? Some 
modern minds question the tradinons! belief that the preservation. 
of family fee eatential to the integrity and progress of national 


wit > 98 
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life nod civiimnon. Regardless of the view held, thee can be 
Jende' doubt that the rural famnly is more sable and sntcgrated 
‘than the ty famuly, for, as has been suid previously, f 

1 powerfal tradition among rural people 

‘Granted dus sabshty and sntegraton of the rural family, many 
undesirable conditions sll prevail x rural boorng, farly of 
umizanon and farmly traditions The oral home and tumly, 
hid welfare, and parent edvcation must be incladed sn any rural 
Improvement program, for the fact that members of the farm 
family are im such constant ané cose contact wath one another 
makes it desirable that eack one, the parents in garticolar, be 
(rasmed for is or hee part an the horse. Rural women need 0 be 
seheved of drudgery, rural chldren need the uluence and sspi- 
‘avon of wider cultural contacts There it great need (or « know!- 
cedge of clld training, for farm parents have a greater responsi= 
‘uty im child guidance than city parents, Farm women need 4 
rater knowledge of dieteves than do urban women, However, 
‘We do not mean to imply that an average rural famaly saffers in 
comparison with millions of urbaa. fasmihes, but we do beheve 
that, in adetition to the environmental, economic and social ad 
‘aniages inherent wn rural hfe, there should be offered the oppor 
tuinty to parscipace in every other educational and cultural ad- 
‘astage which will mnprove child welfare and home life. 

‘The case for the rural home was well stated by the sub-com- 
ritice on Education and Guidance of the Rural and Village Com- 
mittee of the President's Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership: “The wefare and happiness of rural people 
‘aust be the ultimate goal of the Commute on Farm and Village 
“Housing, Adequate rural homes are the only foundation on which 
rural welfare and happiness cam securely rest. «Any attempts 
fhowever unconscious, 19 use the Committee's work or materials 
sm ways that make the welfare of rural people secondacy in impor 
tance fo any other rerest mast be jealously guarded agaist 

‘The foregoing statement of objectives in no way runs counter 
to the welfare of the nation as a whole, as the following excerpt 
tends to prove: 

Prendcats Conlecenct oo Hoe Betng nd Home Onsen, Traine 
‘Report of he Commies oe Farm ood Volnge Hoang, Sabeneones at 


Edzeenal Gaia, Wasuagion DC, Decctber, teats Appendix Se 
toed 
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__ The rural American home has for generations cade and stl cone 
tinues t9 mae couribatons 10 our mxnonal Ife whic ean be had sn 
other way Fthas reared men and womea of seif-etancr, retoures- 
faines, rugged character, and weve. Throughout hutocy i hat 
bbeea tthe aubstannal rural popalations Ghat nations bave found their 
best hope of survival. The good cura home is recogeised as the best 
lace for the upbenging of culdees: witaes the strays apr sac> 
‘ices of mlhoms of parems to pronde courtry conditions dum te 
rowing years of thew Canales, though employed si the city. The 
{Frat accessions winch our popslaton faa reeevod from axngra300 
are over, eemporarly, and the bar rates are fag. It w not without 
‘sgoeance thatthe Suraber of rural Ghldren per thoustod of rural 
Doyulauon it stil consderably greater thes the mamber of ura, 
chldren pee thousand of urban popalation 

‘The hauards, both physical and moral, are tes in the adequate 
country borne than in the oty home of similar level; the conditions 
lunder winch country ebildeen ive, together with the contributions 
trom the wel-eonductad farm to the family’s food and foe, male 
Dosetble the rear of eildven at much less money cost than in the 


et 
"Fre house el son amportant fcr sn eral famly Ife Te 
may ta othe ve of ts ocapans ene of tec. of cre 
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f beauty, of orderineys, and of hasithfulnes 





or by 
hice to tscorporate the qualises that enable these ettabetes, 
produc ives it of proportion, eared, and defcent Deca the 
‘ural howse after and often dunng ws Srst construction, a product 
fof the care and handieraft of its oocupant, t wa sabefyong edu 
of creative self-expreston Insts maintenance and in the nents of 
tis care one finds the expression of character and agpiravon of the 
‘occupants 
Ownerstup of the rural home or, lacang ownerstip, long-tenure 
leasehold that cables umprovertat of the honee and of the bome 
hich it shelters, 32 most erable ‘The things which are done to the 
hyscal Bouse have ther counterpart m he less gible qualiues oF 
the bame. Although love of bane 28 amanogly strong sm many 
stances where the bouse ws nadequare and ugly, at wal be greater sll 
if dhe home comunes the quakties of auity and beasty Such « home 
appeals tothe finer apprecatons and stmuites the higher levels of 
faving. Certam ic as that faroly lee, whch v¢ the moet anvaluable 
care of Me itself, cronct reach xis bet realzation af erher home 
Functioning or howe facty 1 «0 inadequate as to present coment 
peril, prvation, oF upness 

‘The facts conceraing the reahmtion of home sdeas are far below 
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the ideas themselves. Neither income nor the stantard of living in 
ural Amenca keeps pace wits ether of thege ems of urban America 
‘Albough och can be sud for the mmenince of home ideas und 
‘character butking forces in the average rural home at contrasted to 
the average urban Home, i ¢ neverdblewe true that i healt, protec 
‘ugn, reasonable comfort, and the opporasaty fer vavierwaning hie 
ac its beat, the country home lags belund the city Lome and flle far 
‘hort of ts possbsives. Tt rural home and housing standards coo 
lane too fo, the outcome ia not long ix doubt; exter the more am- 
hous people move to other place sa order to get the umplcr Ife 

ch they crave; or they lve 2 constandy frustrated and diated 
fe, clinging to ther jongungs and ambitions but never vealung 
thon obey zi ther eons aod ea, an sk the owe? 
Jevel of bing 


Methods and Agencies of Rural Home Improversent— 
Probably the greatest work done toward moproving home hfe on 
‘American farms is that of the home demonstration ageots. Tht 
‘work was made possible by the Senith-Lever Act (1914), provid 
tng for "the extension of knowledge in agree and Homeric 
scence in rural coramunities of the United States” By 1918-1919 
nearly 2000 home demonstravion agents were at work i a¥ AMY 
outies, and in 1922 alone more than 250,000 1nd. 30,000 1m 
proved practices among rural women and gus, respectively, were 
‘reported as due to Uns work Muss Grace Fryeinger, of the Wath- 
ington office of this service, acts forth the home agents’ work a9 
follows: 


‘The fest stem for consideranon in home deeronsteation woth 18 its 
permanent contnbuben eo the rural bane 

‘Second, the scope ofthe sofcrmation wlach may be given waa mtt- 
mate nr the problem of faded home making, and as broad as the 
field of exvie improvement 

‘Thurd, bare demonstration work isso adrininered that even wrt 
tur one home demoastraton agent resigent in the county, the maxi 
yours nesaber of faczles in any coumy egy recewe the aamatance 
desired in betering home and comunty conditions # 


However, rural home improvement is not restricted to one 


agency for the colleges of agriewture in the vatlous tates print 
and dotrbute eguiaiy among farm faruiies bulletuns on "Beane 
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tifying Home Grounds,” “Beautifying the Farm Home.” “Land- 
seaping the Home Grounds,” “Convenient Knchens,” “Sugges- 
tore for Rural Hone, Phanog”” “Farm Phawbieg?” “Es 
‘Water Supply,” “Sewage Drsposal for the Farm Home,” “Run- 
suing Water in the Farm Home,” “Operating a Home Heating 
Plane," “Power for the Farm’ from Soll Streams,” 
ing Systems,” and occasionally, “Child Care” The United 
States Department of Agricalture maintains a Division of Home 
Economies Research, 24 do also the vanout eta agricultural exe 
perument stations under the Purnell Act 
(On September 30, 193, there were 2410 county Lome demon 
stration agents employed in the United States, and also a number 
of state specialists on nutrition, clothing, masagement, and child 
are On June 30, 193%, speciabes in hone management were 
employed by thurty-one states, and fourteen other stater employed 
‘home improvement apecalists® Tn practically all the states the 
specialists who work on a state-wide hasis asst the county home 
genta in their work on ower gardening, landscaping, home ma- 
agement, clothing, nutrition and cookmg Jn the home economics 
textention activities 646,340 farm women were enrolled in 34.959 
lube oF groups, The information in Table 50 sets forth the mura- 
‘Tams 50 —Nowees ov Rows Diwonstannon Atay, 
Reroutine Dursasey vest or Howe lurormasir 
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ber of home agents reporung on vanous types of projects under- 
taken to smprove rural home tie In addition to the home agents, 
the farm agents gave ioeructions on thete same projects 3456 
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During the year 1930-1931, 2414 cousty and home agents made 
546,208 visits 19 330,084 farm homes segarding projects elated 
‘i the home, and. in addition, conducted hundreds of thousands 
tf meetings in which ilagtrative lecrstes and demonetzationa weve 
ven on ali phases of home improvement. Boletins were dis 
fributed by de thowands, snd counties press articles xppeared 
exubitions were heli, and autamoble tours, achievement days 
heuer home contests and many other visual methods of insa0- 
tion were employed The accompanying figure™ gives a pretare 
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Of the relation of national, state, county and community organizar 
‘ons to home improvement projects 

‘The home demonstration agency may be criticized for devoting 
too mnach of is tune to produeuen, sarketmg, and the indrvdual 
‘problems of farm women—caslong, mulinery, and dresumaleing 
and toa little time to the conatderaton of the farm family at a 
From the Presents Coneroes oe Hore Bung ant Hore Omer, 
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social institution. However, is the following quotation, Miss 
Fryunger indicates that tis comparaive emphasis 18 10 be 
changed inthe future: 


We must der te anenton of ral people foward determing 
ourive stands of alts fr every motacr of the fray and the 
Teies carting to nacho wandstd of weld 

‘We rus help te onan he ground cee and el 
care lor, be inde of wich are cesly arange, confor 
Sod sronalyetatyng. ad tn whch tet evry incre and 
‘peti fox met Soca, ad teal Geapret 

"We mum bri paren to reine thatthe meer of Tete me 
poste In ther hes to deveep tor ops and ey og to 
Them sound bode, fice monday sprul conscobenen, Heda 
terest of he aya dae of lew ay males 
fog. We mus ry to res rg 10 
Ime ihe repotatity though sedges of tld, 
{hid traning, tod contraction Sicpine 

‘There must be ape sens on themed of great spel con: 
sciousnen and eur development for al senbery of the url 
‘amy, We mont ge tat an enmrosmentf good hams era 
ttn, goat mmc, goo Fang and contac fantly conver 
{tus deGoge apa ofthe manniny of he para a he Pro 
‘ea of fod, dthing a seer 

"We mai blp tara puple to See eee’ arong aed eicent 
housekeeping a6 the necessary framework for a satufying family 
‘nf, and that rest, recreation, and cultural development are af neces: 
faty for roa tor arb faa ie 

‘Te mau tip farm people to hed enough ior for true ceerene 
sua sed for fey composing aod amusement, at welt for 
‘etborhocd Camby gatherings for soe, gues, ant tbe Comms 
of tol strcouree™ 








‘These aims and purposes include practically every necessary 
‘deal for the rural home. If this one powerfol agency, with 23 
thousands of tramed women woriang throughout the nation in 
‘homes and communities and in boys’ and girls’ clubs, will follow 
them instead of devoting too mach time to the selution of fara 
ecorioeme problems, its influence in rural fife wall be equaled by 
any other force ven though the city has many facies in the 
way of institutional sernces which are not avaisble to the com 
ny, at har no agency comparable to the home demonstration 
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group, with os magmtude, power, and trained workers devoted 
‘exclatively to the improvement of the rural home. 

Practically every weakest or defect in the rural home is the 
‘object—sometimes the only abjet—of one or more agencies de- 
‘voted to its elimination, The improvement of genera) family Hife 
‘covered by home demonstration work, by high schocl courtes 








in home economica and evening courses for adultt, by pa 
teachers! association programs, by women's clubs, and by such 
orgusiaations as Better Homes in America, Child life comea under 
such agencies as the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, the National Child Labor Committe, boys! 
rl” chub workers, the YMCA, the YWCA, the Boy 

For the rural 





and 
Scot und Gi Sota the Cap Fe Gi 
se and its surroundings there are the (arm 
scape arches of the state colleges of agrisiture and, for hore 
conveniences, home demonstration agents, in ad8iton tothe farm 
engineers Boys and girls are teauned in homemaking by the 
courses in agricniture and domestic science now besig miroduced 
in rural schools, In addition, such organneaions a the Grange, 
‘the Farm Burexe, and many sizular agence inchade jn ther pro: 
frrams aide for the entire farm farmiy. State governments are 
‘passing and enforcing faws for the rsprovement of rural health, 
sanitation, and education. Not only is the federal government 
ying Funds and agencies for astistance, but it is malang the 
‘tablatiment of efficent rural homes in new areas unver develop- 
tment the chief object of its Reclamation Service. The curative 
cflct of athe acivtics just described will eventually be a vastly 
biferent rural home life from that which we know today 
dealin fo Rural Life—We should not atsume, from the 
picture of the weaknesses and defects in rural family bfe, chat 
‘here is no ideal in rural infe and that farm people are entirely 
‘unaware of the exceptional opportunites for a satisfying life 
‘offered by the family. Quite the contrary is trae in some exses— 
and such cases are myriad over the country as a whole— judging 
by the following excerpts from letters fro farm women. The 
‘wile of an Uinois wheat farmer writes: “I actually feel sorry 
for the woman who doc’ got chance to help her husband once 
na while” A young college woman in New York State contends 
that here are definite advantages in farm life: “T prefer vung 
ona farm, My tosband is such a help inthe care, management, 
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and discipline of the chikiren. He takes the children all over the 
farm with him and lets them nde in a basket, or box, or seat 
ascartly fastened on take, cultivator, ar plow.” At the National 
Agneultural Confermer called by President Harding in 1922, 
farm women sade the following clear statemest of the value of 
farm life: “We stand for the conservation of the American farm 
home, where fusband and wife are parsers, and where children. 
Ihave the opportunity to develop in wholesome fashion ""* 
‘A nationowide letter-writing contest was conducted by The 
1 farm magazine, based on the quettions, “Do 
farm mothers bebeve in farming? Have they enough faith in 
farming to want their daughters to marry farmers?” Ninety-four 
per cect of the more than 7000 leters received gave an affrmas 
tive answer, and one of these leners follows: 


Tm going to stop a bt, deat farm worn, {nthe midst of my work, 
for wee daughter having ber oap and x's a good opportunty to 
tal you why I wish the Det of all geod thaga for eur pre and 


ape and oy 

cain 1 fave tow the tegpmam mich omc of evs, 
that I want my daughter to know it, oo Is there any greater yoy, T 
wonder, than that af a bard task well doce? When 1 have tured 
‘with my work that Tmighe do somethiog extra outside, worked tl 
elt old and erons and tured, and the best man in ll the work hse 
tad, “T certaiy coulda’ farm setbout yon." oh how Ive thrilled 
Tt becomes a tle song in my heart and Dghtens my work for days 
‘Aad even if he weren't the best wan, I thnk I could be quite happy 
‘with the thought, “T're earned my way tay: I'm helping wi the 
mort ensential ob on earth, Tos workang for 8 beter forere” 

"Tues there ta the beauty of fasaly life oa the farm Instead of 
Seong my son rushing off with the fellows, my daughter going ott 
{or a good time that 111 kaow notng aboxt, and the younger el- 
dren cousng te go tothe momes, welt be spending out evenings to- 
iether with our mune, books, and munial fiends, or geang oUt t© 
Some amucrnent together. 

‘Aad lat but not least, ofthe good things T dese for this daughter 
of mine, are peace, # love of mature, end tee for quiet, happy 
(heughts. Can they be gotten by any oticr cass of workme people as 
canty as by the woman on the Farm? She Goce rush 40 Gaush her 


™ Quctstons fe The Advantages of Far Liles Sindy by Cerestondece 
nd Iaren ont Eaght Thentnd Farm Wonca, ages oped ma 
Soge Berne of Agron Broanmcs, Usted Sane Depernest of Ae 
Sits, Waoeagron DE 
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wok that she may spend a day bargain Iunting—a day of hurry, 
worry, aad "mefist™ thoagins; af spending zoney abe should 
spend, and gazing a thiage she wants and cas't have No; she ciny 
Stom the front porch bit, wale abe sews, or mends, ot reads, She 
wll see and feel and bear the benuty of the world—her worki—end 
‘with an uncufied apiitsbe wall go in and get supper for ber bengry 
brood 

‘And to, fon, I want my deugtter to merry a farmer, a good mst, 
upright, staidfaxe and trae, web visions af the farmrifeo-e in bik 
heart. Then, Band in Mand, they can work to sake ther dreams 
‘come troe, and she will know the happiness I fave known I could 
pot ask for mace 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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CHAPTER XIL 
RURAL YOUTH 


‘Tux Nuwern of Rvzat Yours 

‘The Importance of Rural Youth—As wes brought out in 
Chapter TV, children constitute a greaer percentage of the rival 
population, ‘and the fare populanon in parcular, than of the 
total national population. Only 43.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion is rural (1930): but $0.8 per cent of the chvidren under five 
art of age and 5.6 percent of hove nde 10 yey ae rsa 

¢ farm population conttutes only 246 percent ofthe national, 
‘but it includes 29 2 per ceat of all children under 5 years, en 
305 per cent of all under 15 years. Table st azalyees in some 
‘deca te murplus of children in the rural popelation 

‘The facts in Table 51 are mgmifcant because they show 
‘excess of chdren in the sural population, show that the excess is 
cumulative up to ten years of age im the rural population as 2 
whole, and up to fifteen years of age in the farm population. Tt 
is thus seen that youths and their problens, at least 40 fur ab 
numbers are concerned, are more woportant io rural than in 
urban society If eiues of moce than 2500 population fad the 
sume percentage of youths as they have of the total national 
‘Population, they would have 2,205,387 more children under five 
years of age, 1.855.922 more under ten years of age, 2.661.570 
more under fifteen years of age, $.128,848 more under 20 yeart 
fof age, and 2.817.693 more under 25 years of age than they now 
Ihave. The nurnber of rural chikiren would be reduced by these 
same amounts, If the rarat farm population had only the same 
percentage of youths as w has of the total national population it 
would have 526,105 fewer clnidren under § years of age, 
1.302.726 fewer under 10 years of age, 2.000.476 ewer under 
15 years of age, 2,669,512 fewer under 20 years of age, and 
134295750 fewer under 25 years of age than it now has. 

“The exonemic and socal conditions of ferm life are, therefore, 

a 
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‘of matonal concten i for no other reaoa than because the farm 
nae and family ave the chief responthilty for 30 Inrge & Pro 
portion of the claldren of fis commtry. 

‘The Rights of Youts—The White House Conferenee on 
(Ghul Heatth und Protection declared that the two basic needs of 
chuidren are "(a) the nerd for security, and () the ored for 
development” and whether rural ife can tatnfy these need st 
probably more importne than anything wise In aggo, of the 
138.6561876 chlldren in thin comity under 15 years of age, 
18,265,682, or over half of them, lived in rutl reas—7.407.617 
in villages, and 10,862,065 on farms. Te would appear {rom the 
facta presented sn the chaps on the racal fezuly (Chapter X11) 
and in the subeequent chapter on rural heath (Chapter XVIII), 
tha rural children have a fir degree of security and a fir chance 
of development But wien rural child Kfe i checked agunst the 
‘unignam standards set forth in the “Children's Charter,” which 
frew out of the White House Conference, itis at once apparent 
‘has the rights of rural chikven are sone too well asvred, Wor 
1s there any sopiation of the inferionty of the rural environ 
‘ment in the statement that i the main the condition of rural 
hid ufe do not guarantee these mimmem standards The wene- 
teen planka of the Children’s Charter, serong forth the msm 
sandra deine by 3950 experince wd Wome, er 
months of study, are a 

Tor evry chu situ and moral traning t help ha to and 
‘om wader the pressure of fe 

Ti—For every chid understanding and the yourdng of tn per- 
soma af wom presous i. 

TUL—For every cold a home and that love and secanty whch 
hme provaden; and for hat cid who oa reer foster care, the 
snearen bette for bis owe ome. 

TV—For every child fal preperation for bt bth, his muther re: 
ceiving prensa, natal and postal ce; sod the exttaneat of 
fick protecbve meavures ‘wll make cit-bearang safer 

‘Vor every cid lth protection from bth through adcet- 
ces, fchmg, penadbal hese examanatons, and, where nec 
Care of spnals ted espa eatment: regula deal cxamsanbons 
Sa care of teeth: protrave measures aga! coramuicale dese, 
‘he msaring of pore food, pare al, and pure water 

TBraminary Commas Reorts of te White Henne Conlrnce om Child 
ash nd Protection, Tae Cony Omang, Hew York Wie 9 86 
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‘VI—For every cid froca bart through adolescence, promonen of 

Deaith, meloding heaits matroceos and = belts program, wholescrae 
-physral and meal recreazon, web wacker ud lenis sdcpnily 
‘rmned. 

'Vil—For every ctuld a dueling place safe, sawtary, and whole- 
sane, weh reasonable prorinot for privacy, free fram candiord 
‘which tend to thwart hur deeelopent, aod 3 home enviroument ha 
monteus acd imnting 

‘VIKi—For every child 2 echool which {a safe from hazards, estl- 
tary, properly equipped, ged, and vented For younger children 
furgety school and kandecgartexs to mupplament habe care. 

TX For every cnld « commanity wich reengnites td plans fot 
Tne needs, protects hun agusst physical dangers, moral bauards, and 
Aisease, owes him with safe and wholesome places for play and 
recreation; and makes provnon for hig culture and socal needs 

Risicker dats En cdocton, woh trough the ncovery and 

i sof nso abstr, prepares for Mey a 
Tramg and wocatotal gnatot prearer fam for 8 ing 
hel wit yall hyo e mame seatecsoe 

‘XI —Fos every chld such teaching and traning as will prepare In 
{or auccestel parenthood, homemaling, and the rights of eitzenship. 
ad op arent suplementary frum to ther wo del wie 
‘wal the preblesne 

"KIL—Fer every eld education for safery and protection against 
aceilenta to whuch sroderm conditons subect ia—dhose to which 
he us directly exposed and those which, torough low of ramng of 
Ing partots, affect tam directly 

XITI-—For every child who is bind, deal, cepled, of otherwise 
phyweally handicapped, and for the cinlé who 1s mentally banti- 
capped, wach measures as will ently discover and Gugrove hs handi- 
ap, prowie care and treatment, and yo tras tom that he may become 
an asset fo sonety rather than a halebty. Expenses of there services 
Should be borne publicly where they cannot be privately met. 

XAV—Por every chuld who v¢ ia confoce wath socery the night 10 
tbe dente with wntcthgeotiy as society's charge, not sooety's outcast, 
sth the beme, the echool, the chareh, the court and the insutsion! 
then needed, saped to tearm hi whenever pose tothe nore] 
Mreum of life 

TXV_-For every child the nght to grow up in a faraly with an 
adequate standard of ling and the secoeay of a stable income as the 
‘ute safeguard against scoal haoticaps. 

'XVI-—For every cud protection against ‘abor that stunts growth, 
‘other physical or mental, that Uimuts auction, that deprves euldres 
fof the rights of camradesiop, of play, and of joy 
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XVII For every no! eld 38 itary chaning and heath 
serves as forthe iy cd ae a extn 10rd fain of 
Sowa, recreations, and cukural fakes. 

‘XCVILI-—To supplement home and the school inthe trasnng af 
youth, and to cefre t them thowe intcete of wach modera fe 
icnds io chat children, every Pumaaton and encouragement ould 
ie"fren wo the exteaion aad development of the vaumary youth 
engines 
"SEK To make everywhere avnlable this minimum protection of 
the health and welfare of chidren here sbould bea date out 








ttc, and noente research: Te should tude 

(a) Trained, full-tune pubhe bealth officials, with public 
fulth sures, sniay inp, a0 laboratory workers 

(8) Avaitle bospal beta 

{e) Fel-toe pode weltre meryice or the reel, a, and 
suidance of citron i specal send doe to poverty, matortine, 
fe behave dffelves, ad for Ge protection of caren rom 
bute, negle, exploration, of mora hard 

For EVERY tnd theve rights, tegardkas of race of clot or tue 
stvon, wherever be woay lve under the proecon of the Ameren 
fag? 

(Cite Tfe on the farm varces all the way from wholesomencss, 
buoyancy and happinest to dreary attication ‘The eld 14) 
fave the opporunity for contact wit nature, omer, bird, pet 
fields and ansmals, oF he may be deprived ofall dheae Ongs by 
Aaving to work a to exry am age, he may have the advantages 
offered by a contented, prospeross, happy fawaly cirde, oF he 
‘may belong to a migratory horde which fornishes cheap labor in 
beet, cotton, tobacco and track Selde. Anyone who. ditreyatds 
ether of these extremes ia not desing with all the fads m the 
case, and, moreover, he i doing ite to anit in the soliton of 
rural problems or 3 complete underuanding of rural hfe, 

Child life ix the rural ustrcts excopen many of the physical 
dangers inherent in the city’s comper, exming hfe, and i is free 
from the influence of the gambling resoets, gangs, clam, and the 


Spec pebertoe of se Wane Heute Coole on Cid Heatly aod 
Projenon, Wutaneton, DC, Apa 2938 
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other vicious, degenerating agencies of the city. It 1 doubtful 
sehether city childcen ever rearh the heights of buoyancy and en- 
thamaum over thelr particular type of life tat rural children de, 
‘The farea child is a member of real family cic, and his con 
tacts with parents and brothers and sisters are constant and, for 
the most part, wholesome. He can have bse own peth, his own 
playground, his own small chores, ang the open fields; the range 
of the farm: is hs, and the toole and amumais are hus to observe 
and use. If he can be taught the memning of all hese thimgs when 
be first experiences them, the opportunity for the development of 
dhe personality is unexcelied. 

‘Unhappily, however, farm children do not always have the op- 
portunities fast described. In che early days of farming, every 
member of the family Wad to work and, even though the necessity 
may have pasted, rural parents afill cing to this dea Further 
amore, many rural families are poor, and they consider the earns 
ngs of eheur children as essential to che family's economic masn- 
tenance The result ws that there is x real child labor problem on 
‘the farmn, with xs corollazie, ll health, absence from school, lack 
of play and, sometimes, the almou complete restriction or absence 
Of the factors making for a wholesome childbood 


‘Tw Duvevorwexr or Cam Lire re Runa Howes, 
‘The Influence of the Reign of Rural Tradition on Child. 
Lile-—-The fact that rural people are slower than urban people 
to change ther ways of domog and thusking offers both advan- 
tages and duadvantages to child lnfe. Traditon 1s the only way 
cduldzen ean learn the ways of sonety: on the other hand, we lole 
‘© youth for new ways of action and thought wich wil change 
thote traditions. There are undoubtedly fundamental human 
values in family life, for ocherwwse the family as one form of 
sonia) organuahon would have ceased 29 exist; but srtreme 
Famulism is 2 serous handicap io that it tends to roonopolize the 
time, attention, and even the aspirations of children as well a2 
adults. We have seen that famaliem is more marked arrong rural 
‘tan urban people, and we have seen thet rural people have been 
lower than city people to give up traditonal ways and allow the 
science, commercs, livare end art of today to enter their life, But 
there are some traditional characterisucs of rural Ife-—wallingmese 
10 work, independence of jodgment, love of mature, and aversion 
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to fads and fashions—mhich are by v0 means unwholesome 19 
clements in child conditioning. The chil ia the eester oF the horse 
and, in rural fe as cewhere, is chief concern, and any condition 
fof the Home or ral life that menaces the welfare of caldren 55 
Thandicapping the pesformance of the greatest function of the 
sural bore. 

‘The Probiers of Rural Youth—A aumber of studies re- 
‘veal the fact that roral youth is mot entirely free from the per~ 
sonality comficts arising from the struggle between custom or 
tradition, and indindual desire, Whetber the confict between 
‘ral children and ther parents w greater than that between urban 
children and parent a impossible to aay; but that the tradsonal 
atitudes of farm parents 40 cause such contiets cx hardly be 
doubted 

‘A-comsnon complaint of farm youths ip their Sack of oppor- 
tunity for orgamed cisb and play infe Le will be acen in the cha 
ter on Rural Recreation (fage $03) that rural boys want group 
{games even more than ety boys do; but the epportumstes for such 
eames are far greater in both evty and village life than in rural 
Ie Kiskpatrice found that, of 1188 farm toys, only 48. oF 40 
fer cent, aad they had a chance to attend “socls, partes and 
ene," and only 3$4, oF 298 percent, had any chance (0 partici« 
pate In “sports, games, hikes, te” Of che 146g fare gels he 
died, 180, oF 2 3 per cent, answered pontvely on ihe fr 
point, and aB5, oF 19 5 per cent, on the second 

‘Morgen and Burt studied what they called the “actvty wishes” 
(of 1431 young people m four rural comenumsties m Mssourt, and 
found that "Pity-aix per cent (s6%) of all expressed activity 
‘withes are recreational Only B per cent of the total number of 

seereational need 

and barely 7 per cent of the young people are members of these 

organizations The number who are not affiated 1 consequent}y 

seater m tho ype of activity with fa bony other, amoung 
{0 1335 of the 1482 young people.” 

‘These “activity wishes” ranked 28 follows “recreational 56 
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“selgiona,” 3 per cent. The dara in Table $2 compare the “acti 
ity washes” and the opportunities for fulfilling them. 


Tame g2—~Coneancon Derwent “Acuvery Wasi” or vas? Yous 
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‘ina report of « detmled study of the personal problems of guls 
in Pender County, North Carolina, Nora Miller paunts a rather 
Areary picture ofthe lives of farm gurls sn the tobacco belt Alter 
deeribing the father’s domination and the hard work and re- 
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‘The personat protlens studied by Miss Miller sito included 
iffculues with the farmty, and Tables 57, 58, and 59 gees there 
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‘Tams gé—Unanarae Racasenons. Dera oF 54 Ovr.or-scxom. Gana 
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‘The following quotation on this problem 1s taken from Miss 
Miller's report 


Cautes of fanuly clashes were eased by gris fram forty-one 
thames Chulren waning peoidegee the pare were, urwlbng 10 
rare dnturbed We harmony v8 twenty-one horses. When the gee 
Sk permasoa to go to places the parents vefure with me expe 
on. Some gis atept une dection ta wh npleasant way, ober 








sist and secure pernmanon, and « few ship of ether before or aftet 
‘slang. permunios and take de rebut st the parents fd out they 
‘went The fathers are more unreasonable about primieges than the 
‘mothers, In vome cates the mothers help the gure sip off from the 
fathers in order to have some socal Me. Thus often lends to cantcts 





‘ein plotted against The wnter knows instances where the mother 
lnves an comstant fear that she will get a scoldiog and have w paving, 
Inssband for 2 week if be finde out the daughter west fo places Oat 
Are conadered gute al night for the pris of the commoty 

‘The use of money was htted as an epeeting festare by gre wm 
twenty-eight homes. It has been wlated before that no badgets of 
‘army allowances are made and 9! members ask the father for money 
aas1t3s needed, The gic offen have dificalty m convincing the father 
‘that chey really need money they asic For. Twenty-four of the fi 
feght ether suid or anphed that they did oot get thear share of the 
farmly's money 

‘Dutriuton of worl was Lsted at a cause of clashes sp suneteen 
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homes. The girls oftes fee! that they have more than ther share of 
the work to do, They seliom get through wath one Job Blt the mater 
aguas another. The mother sy be uncomplunemtary shout the WORE 
‘nd the girl unwilling to start the next tsi 

‘Thee muplacement of personal aruches was Lsted as a cause of 
faroly clashes ia fiften homes. Although the mechers of the faaly 
may have defimre sleeping rooms, few have a feeling of ownership 
‘a any storage space "Dresser drasters and cloeett are often Aled 
uh tmused arccles which wns be moved every time anything 1 
ietded "The gv may have to look over the entire house fo find « cee 
‘of tedet soap or a twel. The brether say ster &seateh for his sha 
tng equipment and find it crammed away in the coruce of hs ster’ 
bdtoem Thos lek of order causes a great waste of cove and we hard 
‘om the chapontsons of all members of the famaly The writer recalls 
fn instance in whach a boy irated the whole faruly asl some guests 
lover a search for hax pocket book which he hed carelessly stuck any 
tnd forgotten where he pot 

‘Use of the fara ear, tae meats, and Sather oF brothers dnaong, 
intoxiatong liquor were also fisted as causes of foeuly clashes Thir- 
teen fumales ad disagreements about the atoount of use the ear bad 
fo who was to have son varus geeasans Nine gia aid that UR- 
pleasant xceaes eecurced when the Fatee or brothers were i Murry 
to go somewhere and meals were vot ready on tmme The father oF 
bracber dewlang caused Guagreements is seven houses One gi left 
tind wet tothe city to work rather thaa tale « pucsmenr her father 
‘Threatened while intemcated.| 

‘Torenty-two gus from thirteen homes san they hand controversies 
‘wth one or both pareats aboot thesr boy fends. Ms 
turning to accept the Inet that the daughter is supposed to get 
marred and extabtioh s home of her own ‘The fathece wee to doraet 
the boys are think nome of thers are good enough for thee daughters 
"The mothers who Dave found marnes fea hae Jot hate to see their 
anghtess enter a sumdar career? 


‘The darker aspects of farm life are alo seen in the following 
extract from a farm gur's lene: 


‘There exist, on many farms conditions whch male life there a- 
most unbearable, 19 youog people parteulerly. Ove of ther 1 the 
Ick of congeral ceenpamonctsp; which may Be dive to lack of ma+ 
teal, orto the thoughtlesness of parents, whack make 2 wmpossible 
for the young people to have ther tnends Come to ex homes The, 

many farm homes, (here is a woefal lace of Books, magazine, and 
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Impertof the best sort; sguin doe t the lack of cdvetaa or of 
Intersex the par of the parents. Sa alia with powren, muse, 
de evs, Wet pehape grser us any ote, exeepang perhaps 
{he drt razed isthe dal weary macenon of iti folowhg exch, 
ther, day in and day oat wathou reat or repes, aod Wow any 
Cr wi fom of ie modern conveicaces to igen the work 

“This ection should aot be concnded without agen 
tention fo the sdle the fae boxe cam play m the normal develop- 
tment of dhid fe Ruby Green Smith, of the Extemuon Sernce 
ofthe New York State Collegeof Agric, give the following 
recipe whereby farm cildeea way be offered the zealand potential 
cpporvinities of reral Rie: 

A secpe fr preserving the tot ieportast crop on the fam, the 
caren ie oe luge pny” had vere don tad 
few purges. Mix the ccsen a the puppet taper, sora oo 

Spe te ed wth ine Ad «bing rok 

phen Pour the broce ever the pebbles Spread ever al a 
Arey Foe whys and bake tthe ot a0 When thoroughly wet and 
igen, rave and se i the taba o coal 

Child Labor oa the Farm —The number of cldren engaged 
tm agricultral pursuits a increased steadily for several decades 
Ttoerly doubled between 1880 and 1900, and between 1900 and 
‘gto the Increave was approximately one-half. The apparent de- 
crease during 1910-1920 probably due to the fact thatthe 1920 
canvas was taken in January, a sac season in farm work In 
1920, 6 percent of the 3,000,000 evld nborers in this country 
‘were employed in agriculture, and this induded over, 650,000 
‘Inldcen under 10 years of age, of whom 6300 “worked owt” 
land were therefore not under their parents guidance and direction 

“The White House Confereaee 00 Chil Heatth compiled. the 
census tatty on the oonmpanon of bays which are grven in 
Table Go (presumably for 1930). 

"All the appects of the exployment of children for faren work 
ace not bad; but, at Ruth Melotice says, anyone will question 
‘whether, dutiog the school term, it fa “good” to teat ehidren 
five years old as “regular workers" inthe cotton feld, orto have 
a earyearold gic fu the beet feds handle a tonal wengt of Sev. 
Foe, MF ot 

Teta Slate Comey Life Cres 9 3 
































‘eral tons every day Local newepapers in Teas tel of cotton: 
picking contest among five-year-cld boys One youngster peked 
2003 pounds between August ayth and Novemiber and, his best 
day's work being Bx pounds; the parents of enother boy boasted 
that be had averaged s0 pounds a day during the season 

"The dangers of agncuiaral chil labor are seen cefiy nthe 
retardation im achooi, bad healt: end poor phyweal development, 
tnd the dinntegration of normal Lome life, An example of 1t 
effect om education in seen in. the fact that, in 1924, over 1000 
‘huldren in the Phladelphss school district were away from tehool 
dura all of September and October because they were working 
in the adjacent cranberry bogs in New Jersey. Cotion picking, 
tohaeeo “sodkering” and “worming.” weeding, hoeing and lg 
an the bet fields and on the track farms—all these processes th 
the body out of its normal posture: n mary of them the child is 
‘notin an upright positon during his whole working day, for he 
crawls on his bands and knees for hours ata fine while weeding, 
sn hoetng the shoulder are beat in and forward, and the head st 
‘omered continually The farm work day is always long, and the 
pace 13 vnully act by the older people. Furthermore, migratory 
lnborera often live in badly erowéed ahackt, or even tents, and 
‘ander the worst sanitary conditions. 

‘na study of chi labor on Maryland track farms made by 

Tia Manne Cotes, of of -w 352 

Alcinue, Rack Childers a Zener, abies nud ty the Keser 
‘Ol labor Conant, New eve, oS 
SHENG Ee Fa lad Saat Cn ater Gren, New 
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the Federal Children's Buren, it was found that in one com- 
unity where 218 white and 322 Negro children under 16 years 
of age were working, 87 pet cent of the colored chuldren were 
under 10 years of age, and over 7.0 per cent of the children under 
both agen were working over eight hours a day, some of them 
for at many 28 fourteen howe. Almost all of these children 
‘were reiarded in school because of their absence for work in the 
fields. The whste chikren under £0 years of age were 105 per 
cent behind, and thoes 15 years of age, 373 pes cent belund 
‘Twenty days 1s equivalent 10 one month's schooling, and over 22 
per cent of these children fad missed 20 days or more during 
that year (1921), and 3.8 per cent fad messed Bo days or over, 
fr 4 months of schoo! work In ths communty there were 268 
families, mchuding approximately 550 children under 36 years, 
who were migrants, moving from one “camp” to another, and 
Invi in “shartaen” 

Sirmlar conditions were found in another community studied 2 
the same survey. Of the B40 culd laborers under 76 years of age 
covered by thie study, 78 per cent were under 14, and 15 ger 
cent under 8, yeara of age. Over 63 per cent of these children had 
teen kept out of school to help with fare work, and practically all. 
Df them were behind in ther atadies Over 13 per cent of the 
white children and over 33 per cent of the colored children were 
‘more than three years behind, and this was true also of the 33.6 
er cect of te white children and the ss 3 per emt of the Negro 
children over 14 years of age 

‘That these conditions are not unuscal in those sectioas where 
‘tang labor 1s employed in cultivating and harvesting farm crops 
13 shown by soudies made by the atonal Cid Labor Commtee 
1m. Michegan, Colorado, Connectiest, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and 
‘West Virgina, a8 weil as by numerous rural surveys conducted 
by the vanoss sate agricultural colleges All of these, and the 
‘United States census reports as we, chow that poor schoo! at- 
fendance, Jsteracy, short school terms, and the loose enforcement 
‘of comapatsory schoo! attendance laws are most prevalent in sec- 
tora where agricatural child labor va more prevalent 

‘The Committee on Farm and Vilage Housag of che Prest- 
dent's Conference 08 Home Bailing and Home Ownersing 

"= Carcing, Ake, “GS Laer on Masia Tom Fare” Darton Pa 
Negron 13 ned Sees Deponet & Labs, Coiba) Bree 
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gathered information regarding spedal groupe in agriculture, 
whuch corroborated the findings of other studies In reference 12 
“Mageatory Agnenitaral Workers im New Jersey,” it said: 

‘These famuhes inclade children of all ages, and cheir migration 
biog wah st certain hounng and educanenal problems. ‘The $80 
agulhes were made up of 3719 persons. Fathers were present in 
326 of the fasuly groups, and mothers un 599 Sons and daughters 
umbered 2741, Save of ther Bad reached their majorty, but 2206 
‘were children under aorieen yeare of age, 428 of whom were Udit 
sve years of age. Wh the exception of she very young chiéren, all 
‘members of the famuly worked fa the felds, = Av soon a8 9 chad 
could be profitably employed he was pat w wack. Children seven and 
ght years of age were often numbered among wage earners. It wat 
untomary for the child mine years of age and over to be regularly 
roployed Of the £368 bye and gel from the ages of neo = 
teen, foclusrve, 1200, oF 8 per com, were Some of thor 
tm thor age group who were unemployed were at hare ting care of 
‘younger brothers and ater. 

‘The average mgratory family came to New Jersey defoce the 
tchools cloted 1m the summer and wayed ctl after the achools nd 
opened in the fall Rarely did the cfoldren enter the local schools 
‘Most of the parents festily admetie that they Kept ther out of 
schoo! to help earn mosey. Of the 1768 ctldren of wchool age, sxx to 
Biter yea meus, ho ved on farms Gring the Ravetng 
season in 1950, 1319, oF Bg per cen, Tost some time from school, the 
‘avecage nutuber of days lent bang 39 

‘As would be expected, chidren who were almoxt regularly kept 
‘out of choot approximately one-fourth of the school year showed a 
hgh percentage of retardation, Almast rwodurds of the migrant 
taldren were over age for Haar school grade 


‘This Committee made the following statement in discussing 
“Migratory Agrievitural and Cannery Werkers im Pennsyl- 
‘eb nat easy to measure the socal cost of migratory labor. The 
iquurbance and maladyastment sn famaly fe rewelbag from crowded, 
tumgeted living condibons in labor camps ray fave a decper and, 
amore bring effect than would appear on the surface. Nor is st easy 
10 puuge the feet on the chdrem of Krmog for wecs and months 1, 
"Erewden’s Conorase om Hace Buide end Heme Ovztrhip Coot 
tes on Form and Vilage Homeg.“Homay of Specal Groops” Appeng 
MIVA (mnecprapbed), Wasegios, DC, Drosnbet 98% 3 
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Aceary cromed lboc cazape where they tave Tisde o no opportinity 
for recreation and where for the mon part ther acheibes wt eo 
tiely uisupervied. One of the mos axntas effects of Une migratory 
Iwfe on the children is the resting irregear ateadance in school Ih 
{gay an amlytis was cade of the schoo records of Phindepbut 
toldien wha tad migrated tht premous sarmer to New ferey, 
there they aad their ames were employed oa track forme aad 
‘anterry bogs Nearly tzee-fourths of toee chdren were over age 
for thar schol grade and, im the case of the oder children who Kad 
een mugranta fora longer pero’, approximately 90 percent were 
‘earded. These children are handicapped at the Kat; they lack the 
‘opportuty to acqymre the edocanon and trainee necessary for & 
tbsfactory adjustment both industrelly and soully. They we forced 
‘ou ato the workd without any adeqoate preparation for the Gute of 
‘itzerstup which they mest asrame 

Some people feel periaps, that » discussion of children in 
‘temporary camps has n0 clove conneriion with ehuld Ife on the 
farm However, the baneful inflvence of these migrant agrical- 
tural laborers on both home and coramanity Ife has already been 
caused m several places, and the fact that thee is a clove rela~ 
tion between this shifting agreaitural labor group and child Ike 
was exablished in a series of murveys conducted from 1920 to 
1924 by the Children’s Bureau. These surveys covered approx! 
‘mately 13,500 children working om farms in fourteen stater— 
Michigan, Colorado, Texas, New Jersey, Maryland, Viegi 
hinois, Washington, Oregon, North Dakota, Kentucky, South 
Carohma, Masuachusert, nod Connecticut —and showed that theve 
rmsgrant ‘workers were found in great numbers in every state 
sted, with the exception of Iinois, Nerth Dakota, and the 
‘twhacco-growing section. 

‘The stains thas far presented do wot give complete informa 
tion on child agrieatoral labor, for thousands of children who 
ate working are too young to be listed as "gainfully eruployed” 
by the census. There are thousands of other chuldren who fel 
the effets of farm work, even Dough they chemeevet do no work 
‘~those carried to the cotton and beet Seids by their mothers and 
Jeft in uncomfortable positions and unhygiesic conditions for 
hhoare at 2 time while their mothers are at work However, the 
THR Meets YOR. 5 Sate Men er Ronn, 
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efinite handicaps to child development whlch have just been de- 
teribed are offset somewhat by the deficite assets Inherent in 
farm life, for farm Quldren are taught 10 work, they learn ap- 
plication and tenacty, and they benefit ia many other ways from 
being working members of the farm family cooperative labor 
rou. 


‘Tax Sucuerry o ae Ruxat Cun 

Phytleal Security —The rural child lives a dhekered Bite from 
the point of view Of aafety from hunger, physval injury, and 
playing and wandering in dangerous places There is of course 
tome danger from animale and farm mackooery, but rural parents 
‘saully krow the whereabouts of Soir dridres and, fartbernore, 
they are not bound by a work routine which prevents them leaving 
‘their tasks if chid’s physical safety is at stake, Rural housing 
ray lag behind urban standards, but rural chldren always have 
ome place to live whieh for the time can be called their home 
‘The farm farwly’s food may not be scientifically planned or en- 
tirely wholesome, but a rural child is rarely actualy hungry 

However, from the standpoint of physical health and dsease 
Ihe does not enjoy the same security, ax the chapter on Rural 
Health (Chapter XVIF) will show. According to the Winie 
House Conference, "Recent surveys have shown that the ral 
achool children have from one-half to 20 per cont more physical 
defects than the city schoo! ciulérea The rural chid gets a one- 
nuded physical development. He facks the medical cae and health 
seemice facies tht the city child is offered"? 

‘A secial committee of thus Conference made a detated sty 
(of milk in relation to disease, from which the following coxelu- 

are quoted: 

tthe 120 cpidemies [eared ty wile) occurring from 
1920-24 inclusive, as reported ty State Health Oficert, the major 
percentage duscibution of the epudes occureed 1 ees of from 
10,600 +0 25,000 population and in the sealer communes, 2- 
cluding the zur} sections and towns under 2500 popsletion 














somewhat the same distribution [as for 1920-24], although the 
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larger percentage of mili-bome diseases occurred in the rural 
fistrits and the towns under 2500°= 

‘When such statements 22 these are taken into consideration, 
‘together with the lack of medical care—espeesally prenatal and 
fatal care—at becomes apparent that rural children are not acti~ 
ally an secure physically a8 many people beeve them to be: and 
this becomes even more erent if Ue almost total absence of or- 
igatized reereation a 2180 comiered, 

‘Bconomic Security —The term, economic seeunty, in relative, 
and. consequently offers severa! interpretations Lf econorme $= 
curity ip understood to mean an income dart guarantees a family 
4 standard of ving adequate im every respect, milhons of rural 
children are depeveed of ns security, a3 is apparent from the 
following statexsnt made by the Winte House Conference 
“About 60 percent to 70 per cent of farmers make only a moder 
‘wang, while 30 percent to 49 per cent have too low an income 
for an adequate standard of living.” 

1, on the other hand, economic security means the asnurance 
of employment and comparative ease in stirs, ¥ rma 
standard of living, then the farmreared child enjoys greater 
security than any other child, except of course the children who 
Inherit large forzanes which guarantee them a life of eave and 
fmancial wfety But ever here, the “virtue in thrift and the value 
‘of an earned dolar.” which farm boys and girls la almost of 
recent, may at times offer even grenterwecurity than 4 fortune 
inhented by someone who has no knowledge of theve va 

Mental and Social Security—Both mental and soctal ae- 
carty are matters of peychology, for they are the results of 
rental atstudes. 1€ am individual feels that his socal statos is 
desirable and secure, and if he is devoid of haunting fears and 
unfulfilled desires, be enjoys not only mental, but socal, security. 
From the mandpoint of the relative absence of meatal dive and 
‘ental confit, the farm child enjoys greater mental security than. 
do many urban boys and girls Mental and social insecurity orig 
‘nates from (overs and infuences outside the fay; and while 10 
rsal child ia coospletely isolated from the contacts which afford 
‘an opportunity for a comparison of his own mode and level of 
Tiving, he is more iolated chan the everoge urban child. Comer 
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quently he looks down less seidom on his own family and his ow 
surroundings, the two greatest ferbEcatons of both mental and 
aocial security. As the White House Conference suid, “As a 
foundation for a satisiying Life, every child needa to be wanted, 
loved, and understood. He needs to feel that he is accepted and 
‘belongs because of his own indsvidua! place and values i eelation 
‘wo the reat of the group."™ The rural family is ta conéstoned by 
the work which is required, by the opportunites for a natural 
vision of labor withis the family, and the work value of sts 
‘children, that 2 feeling of seconty develops quite automatically 
in the rind of the average rural child, furthermore, 

‘reflex action of this feeling of security which leads tothe india 
salam nd Independence of viewpoint caracteritic of ral 
dake. 

‘But this mental and social security may soinetimes be « handi- 
‘ap to rural youth, for, although everyane strives for it, 9 secunty 
‘whuch restricts an individual to submmssivencss and complacency 
tends to thwart the broad development of his personality Tt 1s 
‘probable that the security of farm ife, particularly the shelter of 
‘the farm home and the atsurance of some ind of employment, 
Jkads to some degree of stultifcation of the personality, and, 
further, chat many contributions fo socrety as a whole, as well as 
10 farm life, remain unmade merely because farm life is secure 
to the point of inhibrang stimeiaton by wholesome discontent 


‘Acaxcres rox InProvine Orrortusrries 2ox Rurat. Yours 


‘We shall make no attempt to list all the agencies which do, oF 
might, conterbuee to the improvement of opportunities for rural 
‘youth, many of which have been, or mill be, dscusted in other 
parte of this book However, it may be seid that, in general, 
anything that improves the rural standard of living and rural 
natitunons auch as the school and the church, anything chat 
makes for a better communsty life and enhances the life of the 
runt population a8 a whole, will tend to improve the opport 
ties for the developement and the outlook of farm boys and girls. 
‘Organizations for Young People—The majonty of the 
agencies for ctuld welfare, protection, and development have 
spent the greater part of their time, money, and ability in serving 
Tied,» ss 
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urban children, Two facia are responsible for this: (3) rural 
shildsen spend oo large a part of Une tre at home, and (2) the 
needs of city children ean be more easly determined by thea 
agencies 

"The White House Conference found that there were 1.151.851 
sir coroled_ in fie lesare-time end cheracersnfigencing. ot 
{antzatons, that these fve had 2335 paid, and 103,271 volontes, 
leaders, and that their annual expenditure was $5,389:299" The 
five ugenots are the Big Sisters Federaton, Inc, the Camp Fire 
1 the Gurl Seoues, Ine» the Young Women's Chrishan 
9 (Girl Reserves or Young Girly’ Department), and 
the 4-H Clubs (Extension Service of the Umted States Depart- 
mest of Agncultore and the various state agneulural colleges 
cooperating) The 4-H Chub by far the mem widespread and 
‘omerful among farm gurls, MC. Wilson reporting 489.817 eile 
cera in typeof hab deg 190% 

‘According to the White Hoase Conference, 2,200,000 boys 
between 11 and 08 years of age were earclied m 13 orgameations, 
the Big Brothers Federation, Ine, the Boys! Club Federann, 
he Boy Scouts of Ameria, the Boy Rangers of America, the 
Boy Buiders, the Columban Squires (KC), the Order of De 
Molay, 4-H ‘Clube, the Knughts of Youth, te Young Men's 
Christian Amocaton, and the Young Men's Hebrew Aseociae 
tion These agencies had 7261 pad leaders, in addition 10 
(341,811 volunteers; and s0x of them reported an operating cut 
Of $19,300,000 for 1931. Here abw the 4-H Club is ore um 
vernal and more powerful thas any of the others, the Conference. 
reporting 305,509 boys enrolled; Wilbon, however, reports 
333.197 members for 1930" 

Tt w safe to tay that, akhough over half of the children in this 
country live in rural districts, they constitute considerably fess 
than half of the membership of these organuuations For exampls, 
of the 619,648 members enrolled sn the Boy Scouts, only abet 
221,000 are rural boys, and the mayonty of them are probably 
village boys. 
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‘Other organisations for song people which reach rural boy 
and girls some eae are the Futare Farmers of Americ with 
4 menherthip of shout 53,000 rural boys over 14 years of age, 
the Juvenile Grange, with a membership of abost 15,000 coral 
boys and gois berween $ and 14 years of age; the National Rec- 
reaton Ausocston, coumy Farm Duress, and the National 
Commitee on Boys and. Girls’ Chub Work. In addition, the 
rar schoos and chorche, the Unived Sites Children’s Bureas, 
and the Public Health and the Public Weare Services are also 

‘Such agencies as day nareeries and kindergartens are almost 
entirely urban for, although same are lated in small towns, 
there are few in the open country The Wie House Conference 
fend that inthe large cewsers kindergartens are generaly «pat 
Of the regular school syste; and st goes on to say” "Tnsbrations 
covered by ths report (day nomeries, reef murery schoo, 
nursery schools with kindergartens, and tandergartens) exits 
sural commnites only about one-tenth an Crequstly a6 should 
bbe expected, in commanities between 2500 and 10,000 about as 
requendy as should be expected; in communities berween 10,000 
‘and 100,000 about one and a half times as frequently, in com 
munities om 100,000 t0 $00,000 alast three times as fre- 
quetly, in eormunites between $00,000 a 1,000,000 one and 
2 half times a8 frequent, aod s2 communities above 1,000,000 
slughtly ever twice as frequently as x8 t9 be expected on the batt 
of the population™ Of the children served by these agencies, 
there are 48.6 per cent in communities of 2300 and less, bat there 
are anly 56 per cent of such iutitutions in these contoramtee 

(OF the projects in agricultural extension work in which a tx 
‘of 1,535.69 rural boys and girls were enrolled, only 8507—Hes8 
than ix tenths of one per cent—were sted as enrolled in projecta 
in “Child Training and Care™ Tas 1s probably indicaave of 
(oo important facts: (1) thet chld Ife bas been rebtrvey so 
ouch more secure in rsral family hfe that children's maladjust- 
rents, which ar #0 frequent m cies, Rave not appeazod, and 
(2) that the organimtons for young people workang in rural 
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do not a8 yet appeeciate either the importance of rural 
youth in our national life, or ther own maxircim powibitives™ 
‘QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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CHAPTER XIV 
‘THE FARM RESIDENCE 


‘Tax Fart House 

‘The Fare House and the Rural Standard of Living—Ie ig 
of course true that “the house does not make the hows,” but 2s 
equally true that home hfe cannot be allt should be sf the house 
‘a continuous handicap tothe life, the work, and the self-respect 
of its habitants The farm house 5 the environment of almost 
Ill the farm populanon—the women and culdren—all the ume, 
aid of al the farm population pat ofthe time, therefore ste se, 
‘arangeiaent, age and appearance are umportint The house 1n 
‘which w family Hives is probably a good andex t0 the farmiy's 
standard of ving as a whelc, for few people lve in poor hemes 
if they can afford better ones; oa the other hand, since the farm 
‘woman is her own housekeeper, macy feth that she should not 
have to take care of an elaborate house 

"The farm house is probably the weakest spot in the rural stand 
ard of living when the standard 1s meesured in terms of physeal 
values In a survey of 306 farm famdies ina well-to-do rival 
community m Missour, the wrvter found that the average age of 
the farm house was over twenty years This t0 some extent te- 
counts for the absence of modem conveniences, almost all of 
hich have become avanlable for rural communines since most of 
these houses were built; fr itis both diffeut and expensive to 
instal them in houses not planned to socommodate them On the 
batis of a study of tor4 type farra famihes in North Carolina, 
it was calculated that 6000 farm famites in that one state ve m 
‘one-room houses, and 42,000 rural faxes, on two-room houses? 
In the sections of this country which are—or were formerly— 
timbered, thousands of farms famites ace Irving im for houses, and. 
in te weatern prac slates many are stil living in sod houses 
It it were possible to bring together all the old, stall and poor 
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rural hownes in this country, they would probably constitute sluma 
at least equal to chose of al our great cities combined 

‘However, this statement must mot be taken as izplying that 
bed farm housing is characteruc of this country, bexause thee 
are sechoos in which farm housing is above par A umber of the 
standard of kving stubes referred to in Chapters VOT and TX. 
show rural houses to be quite adequate as far ax the number of 
‘oom is concerned. In hs study of 1140 farm homes in Nebraska, 
‘Rankin found that there were 64 rooms in the average house? 
nd the Muses Bailey and Snyder found an average of 8 room 
jn one county in Micugan#* But rural hfe is by wo means free 
from slum conditions, a conclusion which wall be further borne 
‘out by materal to be presented ver, 

‘Tne else relation between the type and character of the farm 
‘house and the factors ilueocang the family's general standard of 
Jiving haa been apparest wm pracally all of the rural standard of 
Loving studies ‘Thaden says, “Apparent, rf the per cent of total 
expenditures going for advancement 15 mdicatve of the standard 
of living, the standard for farm families bears a postive relations 
ship to the value of the house in whch they live According to 
‘Mus Frayzer, "There was apparent a general tendency for the 
Iedsure-time mterests of the howsewsfe to increase an number and 
variety with the possession of modern hoosehokd equypment 
In a study of g00 farm famubes, Kirkpatrick and Cowles found 
that “Many of the measurable factors of hoasing were found to 
be quite closely related to total value of the fammly living The 
shumber of room used per household sn the summer was from 3 8 
for farmliea with the lowest value of farmly tg, 10 7 4 at the 
Inghest level The number of heated rooms per household and 
‘number of used bedroons per person rote regularly with the level 
Of living, The average house value chowed a direct relauonship 


"Ranken, FO, *Nebrau Farre Homen” Bale 291, Agrees! Brot 
mere Sten, Uowernty af Reka, tcc May, 303, 

“Bader, 1 Mand Sardar, Mclews "A Savey of Farm Homes 
Jearal #h Heme nome, Ros 921.7 3B 

‘Fonda 1'F “Senta of Lema oe Lowe Fase” Balch 28 (reed, 
Agneatmesi Expement Suton, lows Stan Coles of Agortine and Mts 
‘Swe Are Amen 28D tes 

Bray, Mary E, “Ute of Unnee  Seheced Borel Areas of South Caro 
wa Balen 28, Sous Caann Appedinen) Experiment Suton, Clemaat 
eg, 192, 9 76 
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{0 the total value of farm lering. Possesion of modem conven 
‘ences —eentral beat, ecricty, and dlecrical equipment of van- 
‘oe kinds, running water, moders plumbing and sewage dioss! 
‘yrtema—eas found 10 increase wth seguirity wats the tal 
‘vale of fem lving."* 

‘The Rural Housing Problem—There ls « vast difference 

‘problem of the counery and that of the cy 
reium, and millions of famives lve em 
hoses owned by someone eee. This hngh cost of land, together 
swath the dearealmoat the necessity co live maar one’s Work, 
regulte sn overccowdiog and tenements, ard ts cond:ton is the 
primary cause of the urban housing problem In the country, land 
for ample ground space is almost always available, 2 large pet- 
of the families own their ows houtes, and each dveting 
ronsetetes an individual unit Therefore each farm home can 
dnd should have distinctive features, it should harmomze with 
sts natural suroundisgs and should ft into the topography and 
landcape—in abort, it should be the high pomt of the entre 
up of farm buildings. However, this isnot always the case for, 
fone Missouri farm woman remarked to the writer, "A new 
‘barn wil build a new house, but a new owe wall not help an 
any way to build a new barn.” Howerec, the (arm house 1 also 
the farin woman's work shop, the chldren's playhouse, and the 
fm man's business offce, and ft sbould be planned and con 
structed to fulfil satisfactorily each of these functions. 

‘An adequate farm house should provide & spacious hitchen, 
supplemented by an ample pantry or exlar where large suppies of 
food ean be stored for the winter: a dining room, & living room, 
parlor or association room; enough bedrooms for the convenience 
sand privacy of the various mebers of the family, and an office 
{or the farm man. The kitchen is not merely Be place where meals 
are cocked; itis abo used for butter making, canning, work 
up the family’s meat supply and, often, for washing and ironing 
Because of these varied functions, the model fare kitchen must 
of necensity be larger than the mode! city itchen The deal farm 
‘house, of course, provides 2 separate roam for this general work, 

“Prowtaty Coteeace ox, Home Bektng art Kone Ownerdup. Cote 


sme on Firm and Vilage Homey. Sperat Report, Append VILL. Spal 
ager A; Wushngtn DC, Derbi 131,9 8 
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and sao sewing rooe forthe sil prevalent family tailoring and 
dressing. 

Regulation housing standards require one and one-half rooms 
per individual, Gut almost every rural curvey in any part of this 
Country shows that tase standards are not followed. Tn thousands 
fof farm homes, the Gtchen serves ax te dining reos, the dining 
‘oor. living room and parler, ard the living foom often st a0 
{t bedroom, For couvenicne sak, it may soticimes be desirable 
to put the family dining edie inthe atchen ot combine the dining 
oom and lwving room, or the ving room and parlor However 
the provinon of ef space for the fare ran and of play space 
for the children, andthe fat that more excertaiming 1 done (the 
cevatry, than in the cy, home, showd offset thee saggested 
‘ombinatioes sufficiently © make the regulation hourng standards 
Apply to the rural home 

‘A’ Burvey of Rural Housing in the United Staten —A 
rather camplete narvey of rural housing inthis coustry wan made 
during 193% by the Commitee on Farm and Village Housing of 
the President's Conference on Home Building and Home Owner~ 
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ship, Dam were gathered on raral hozves ix twenty wlested agr- 
teufurslsectionn, 1930 coun stashice were sande available 9 
{vanes of thelr regal pebheation, and ai eater eudies which 
Gould yd any dats were reviewed In aSdtion to tase sate 
ona, some 81g expers ln rural sooobegy, bone eooomes, afr 
‘edtinl ecnodtica, rural bask, rizal edecxbon agicutaral eng 
Seering, landneape gardening sod architecture focused the Imowl- 
‘ge of het aeverl feds on the robes of raral hou Some 
ofthe more evtatanding data in tr many reports are resented 
{a this actos 

“The staisaca fa Table 6t corroborate our cashes stateent that 
heir age prevents many farm tendences from having modern 
cojpment A stody of this table hows that in the setons which 
fave been Cully acted for as Toog se forty yearn excep the 
“Tobucco- Bluegrass and the Cotton Bele the majotity of the Routes 
are over fory youre ol 83 § per cent in New Boyland New 
‘York, 34 is the Central East and 438 inthe Corn Bet Many 
of the hoes in the Cotton Bult are fare texan home, ahd 40 
ory ball hat ey ahaa fomy ear 

2 pes data on De average valoc ofthe Frm 

face Tess en from ts tae thatthe New England New York, 


‘tame 64 —Avemnae Yaten of Pass Rocee rex Pac. x Pancras Hooe- 
tho Secaous ova Uneran Sacas,1ggo Curave Data on Passe Novae 
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Conta East, Cora Bele, Northern Dairy, Grest Basin, Preise 

Northwest and the Pacite Southwest sciona stand highest ix 

the avenge valve of farm howes, and the Appalashian-Orark 
ands and the Cation Bel are te lowest. 

‘The map on page 319 gives an even more complete picture of 
‘the rural Rousing situation i hia coustry in at it shows the 
range of farm house values for every site. According t0 thi, 
‘map, the rural residences in che southern seates—the Cotton and 
‘Tobacco Bes, and the terant-croppcr beto—are of the lowest 
valve, The thitten sates referred to is she follownng quotation 
ftom the Tentatoe Report of the Commute on Farm and Plage 
Honsing consitive the Cotton Bat: 


Over oneal ofthe farm popiation of te Used State ve an 
ears ogo ow vale String wat Nok Cra un 
scat 19 Fonda and west to und losing New Bic are chven 
fetes, having over tien nod one quart ran farm people wh 
liver terry in whveh the average vat of the hows Tes han 
tne thowtand diam. I to thee foreen abt enecqarter milion, 
the fara population of West Virzaan, Kentucky, and Mootaon are 
ied Ihr «al of s7atiy Stes ao, onul of 
{he ft farm popaaen of the bce, ng tron tn 

the average sale of fers tomes ess an oe ious dale 


According to atatstics on thie abject, the physical condition of 
farm hooaes is practically always poor ws the secsonn whese the 
houses are old und of low value Asa matter of fact. there ip hikely 
10 be a dirset correlation between the sate of repine of a farm 
howe and is age ad value. Statics on condition and repast ace 
sven in Table 63. 

‘The Committee on Ferm and Village Hovsing considered the 
newness of the house and adequate, or at least a eitively igh, 
income as the two factors which exerted the greatest influence on 
seeping the house in repair. Both chese factors were present in the 
atic Northwest, bat a the Great Batun cewness was the more 
‘dominant, Te was seen in Table 6x that 5 3 per cent of the farm 
Ihoumea in the Cotton Bete were less than twenty years old, but 
tow farm income and tenancy comabine to lower the general ate 
of repair of the houses es this section, even in spite of this relatsre 
TPrendeats Content oe Home Ping, Tene Reperof the Commit 
exon Form ond Piles Hoosoa,? 
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‘The sie of the house ia the only other tem arhich needs to be 
‘considered inthis section Table 64 presents the best data available 
‘on the size of farm homes in terms of the mumber of rooms 

From this table 13 seen that the New England-New York, the 


‘Tans 64—Avmacs Nowaen or Roows 0 Beoaoows rex Paau) Hov0e; 
‘ar‘Papecins Panu House Suctinn o# ae Untan Sexe 
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Central East, the Coen Belt, the Northera Datry and the Pacific 
Northwest sections average more than 7 rooms per home, and 
‘that the average is less than 6 roont in the Appalachran-Ozark 
Hightands, the Cotton Belt, he Great Plans, and the Great Basis 
sections Tt should be noted chat Us variation in the mummber of 
‘rooms does not holdin the ease of bedrooms, the average muriber 
of bedrooms being fess than 3 per Bouse in the Cotton Bek, the 
Great Pauns, the Great Basin, and the Paci Northwest ‘The 
size and type of the house are somewhat infisenced by the farm 
coterprise, the climate, and prevailing customs, and therefore Jo 
wot necesharily indicate 4 high or low standard of uulity. For 
example, an the Cotton Beit, iemdering, working wp the teat 
supplies after butchering. and handling the daity products are (or 
the Wost part done out of doors; but ia the Norther Dalry sec- 
tian nd the Paci Northwest, not only these, but often many 
‘other achvities are carried on inthe house itd Two other factors 
Ihave to be coruidered in relation to the number of rooms per 
‘house in the Cotton Belt: (+) southern farm families are larger 
shan the average for the country x8 x whole, and (2) the many 
large so-called plantation houses raise the rexarkably low aver= 
‘age number of rooms and bedsooms per southern faten how 

“The sizeof the house is an irportant factor in the arrangement 
tf roams, and, because of sts eansoquent importance x5 the or= 
trmization of te home. it will be discussed farther in the subse- 
quent section on home convensencer 





‘Tae Farusreap 

‘The Fara House Yard—Receuse of its ample spice, the 
ground surrounding the farm house offers uousnal edvantages 
for making the farm home altrartive, and thie will be discussed 
crore {ully in the chapter on Rural Art. Inasmuch as planting is 
easy in che rural districts, the farm bouse yard should have a 
gritty lawn, plenty of shade trees, clump planting about the 
foundation and comers of the hover, shrubs in the front, and a 
flower gucden tthe side or back. The old New England colonial 
‘house and the southern plantation house and yard were i many 
‘ways ideal, although they were usually larger than the average 
farm femily required. Miss Atkeeon points out that whereas the 
ity house snually opens on the set, the farm house also opens 
‘to the wide or back where the garden, well and various outhouses 
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are located, and where the farm men past on their way t0 and 
from the barn and fields. Theretore, # the farm house nto be 
Attractive to those who live and work there, as well a3 10 
passers-by, all of ms surroundng grounds and buildings most be 
sonstdered in ts plan and constrsction.* 

‘The question of sanstation is even more important im the Ioca- 
lion of the farm honse than attractiveness and convenience. Ia the 
‘ty, agencies outside of the heme furmeh water, sewage dpotal, 
‘tc, but m the country the home must provide all these facies 
Xelt. The chee ofa locaton for the farm Rouse mit take ato 
consideration the draicage from wlock and poultry yards, protec: 
{ton from fe, the loeatioa of the privy, the dosposl of garbage, 
sewage and sludge; and the arrangeroent and construction of the 
house must provide for the handling of mile and butter “A more 
etaed dieussion of sanitation wall be grven in Chapter XVII 
fon Rural Health. 

‘The problem of planning, pasting and benutifying the farm 
stead has been given considerable attention by agricultural agente 
Sn recent years, and was the special concern of x aub-comsrtlee 
‘of the Committee on Farm and Vilage Housing of the Pres 
dent's Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership dur 
{ng 1931. In addinon to information on the lack or prevalence of 
graned lawns, tres, shrubs, and flowers for the sections 1600 
‘which thi country was divided, Appendix VI of the General 
Report contains the following ten techsical papert: "Farmstead 
‘Planning and Beautifeation,” “Farmstead Location,” “Building 
“Arrangements” “Care of Plants" “Archteccural Features fer 
“Home Grounds,” “Vines for Ornament,” “The Flower Garden.” 
“Lawns,” Trees," and “Shrubs” This Appendix is a mimeo- 
‘graphed boak of too pages of instructions end Mlustations, and 
18 probably the best brief mamsal on the subject available It pre~ 
sents the following erteria of efficiency and beauty which might 
well be adopted a8 a standard for the setting and ergameation of 
the farmstead: 

1 Location of the farmstead in reation to the road for con= 
-vemence, to nford geod wsias and to avoid dust 

2. Arrangement of the farmstead to consti a unified design 


Splkton, Mary M, The Women on the Farm, The Comers Consent, 
Nes York, isan do 
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for ail the buildings, with the farm bouse the focal point, end to 
offer easy communication berween then. 

3. Location of the fare house to safeguard agzinst drainage 
from stock and poultry yards, and 2s far ducant as possible from 
offensive odors and fs. 

‘4 Location of the howe site near trees. 

5, A work extrance from the farm buiklings into the house, 
preferably through a washroom rather then the kitchen 

(6. The location af the garage to be comvesient for the house, 
‘but not oberatve. 

7. Fences and walks to be decorative as well a5 wsefal 

B. The use of urns, vases, ornamental pottery, bied baths, wun 
us, and the like, as yard decorations, 

9 The use of vines to screen unsightly places, 10 cover walla 
and porches, and as a part of the general house planting acheme 

10, Well planned flower gardens, 

11, Well kept grass laws 

12 Trees and shrubs around the house 
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Only four of these criteria were izcloded in the analysis of 
revaling conditions in the principal farm housing sections m the 
United States, and Table 65 grees information on these four 
criteria, From this table it is clear that there are more often tress 
around the farmstead than either grassed lawns, shrubs or lowers 
Tn the Great Plains, where planning is usually necessary if there 
ave to be trees for either beauty or windbreaks, almon. 40 Der 
cent of the homes are bare of tress. The grasted lawn ix Uhe next 
highest ranking yard factor, and in chis the Great Pluns and 
‘Appalachan-Orark Highlands sections rank low, the fist section 
‘probably because of the lack of moteture, ane the other beeauae 
Of the excessive number of trees and rocks As the footnote to 
‘the table indiates, the figures green for Uhe Central East and the 
Northeen Dasry sections may Bot be accurate. Shrube rank the 
lowest of the four yard factors, and this 12 spite of the fact that 
‘they are more easly eared for than Bowers, nod that wild shrubs 
‘an often be gotica near the house. The Great Besin section it out~ 
‘anding ia the absence of shrubs, altbough the Great Pains, the 
‘Cotton Belt, the Corn Bek, and the Appainchian-Orark Highlands 
rank very low. Indeed, the dats im ths tble are representa, 
At appears that from 60 to 65 per cent of ove farm homes make 
ro use of shrubs as part of their setting. 


‘Tax Faust House axo House Converters 
‘The Arrangement and Size of the Farmo House -—The 
and arrangement of the farm house are major faztore inthe con 
venience of the entire farm farmly in general, and of the farm 
‘woman in particular, The size of the house caro be determined 
‘wholly by rule of thumb bat should vary according to (1) the st 
of the family, and (2) the extent t0 which the house it sed for 
ther than purely housekeeping fonctons. The general ascump- 
tion ie that an adequate farm house will have a Kitchen, dimng. 

ing room, parlor, the necessary nurober of bedrooms, 
clotets and, if possible, a bathrocm and washroom. Although the 
ane of the coams may vary with the size of tbe fazmly, only the 
‘bedrooms abould vary in mumber. An acceptable standard for a 
family of five would probably be omt and one-half rooms per 
person and, in the case of bedroces, tee-fthe of a room per 
‘in Table 6 on page 32¢ data were given for the sie of Farr. 
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Ihowwes, and it was seen that che New England-New York houses 
were the largest, and the Great Plazas houses dhe smal but 
that howses in the Cotton Bet, the Great Basin and the Appar 
lachian-Ozark Higilands sections were aso small. With the ex- 
‘ception of the Appelachian-Orark Highlands, these same sections 
and, in adestion, the Pacific Northwest ranked low in the number 
(of bedrooms. If, where there are five in the famly, the farm 
Inoue has less thas three bedrooms, the roems are almost certain 
to be crowded and the living rooms ato used for sleping and ia 
farm houses of ies than seven room, the rooms are almost cer- 
tm be wed for several purposes. For exampie, the Committee 
fon Farm: and Village Hooslog found that 2 14 t0 18 per cent of 
‘the houses in the Corton Balt, the Tobacco Biocgrase and the 
Great Basin sections, rooms were used for both living atd sleep 
ing, and in almost 0 per cent of the houses studied in the AP- 
balechian Qa ighands, ove room was wed for bth sping 
ving 

‘Rooms used for mixed purptnes other than sleeping or fining. 
ae almost as prevalent The Coramttee found that the kitchen. 
was widely uted as a dining room, 40 per cent of the latcen 
being thas ated in the Tobsceo-Bluegrass section, which had the 
lowese ranking on ths post Tm many wnstances some rooms are 
closed i the winter, the kxchen becoming the dining room, the 
loving rocen becoming the parlor, and beds being moved into tving 
00m, dizing room. and even into the lstchen Conditions and 
practices auch as these make for extreme inconvenience for the 
farm housekeeper. 

‘Work Converiences—Overwork and itr corolary, fatigue, 
constitute the greatest menace to the adequacy of the farm worn, 
as housewife and mother, the dradgery of farm life is one of 
the chef causes of discontent smong farm girls Students of rural 
fife are coovinced that 2 great part of Us overwork and drudgery 
could be dispenacd wath if there were the same concern for the 
farm woman's fangue as there 8 forthe farm man's, and f even 
‘a small part of the money spent for labor-saving equipment for 
‘he farm were used to parchase labor-saving convemiences for the 
‘name No farmer would think of harvesting whest wath ered, 
or aheling com or pumping water by band; but he makes kis 


*Pemdents Contesace co Home Belles, of cit, Amends 9 1 
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wife get along with a washboard, a coal stove, and the old wel 
swith Ro thought of the waste crested by such labor-consaing 
equipment, However, the farmer should not be held entirely te 
sponsible for these conditions for he is a part of a comsmunity— 
and a nation—wheh pots money above human values. Farm 
labor-saving devices lesten the cost of hared-man and horse power, 
and sake it poasble forthe farmer 10 planta large acreage and 
to cultivate it more thoroughly. The gain from farm home labor 
seving conveniences 1s nether 90 obvious nor $0 easily measured 
in dollare and cents, itis apparent only in fmcreased opportmuties 
Jor child care, for home beautification and selfamprovemest, the 
value of which, theough theie very intangibvty, is often over- 
Tooked, When ths intagrble value becomes apparent, the farmer 
wall take the lead im promding convementes and. labor-snving 
ences for his bome 

"The svation on farm home equipment shown in Table 66 18 
probably above the average for these sections as a whole, for 
although $3,000 questionnasres were mailed, st is probable that 
‘only the more enlightened and progressive farm farmbes replied, 
AL any cate 33 cert that these averages are much higher thas, 
those (or the eountry a9 a whole. A survey of 1014 farm fares 
sn North Carona showed that 96 9 percent of all the far homes 
were heated by freplnces, 98.6 per cent were lighted by lamps, 
994 per cent of the washing was done on washboards, and 19 3 
per cent of the hoates had 0 sewsng machines Not one farm 
Frome had a vacuum cleaner, 99 per cent had no Fatsven ss, 
QB t per cent had no refngerators, and 75.4 per cent had no 
carpets on the floors. Less than 1 per ornt had running water, 
and none had power machines of any kind 

Modera heating systems, which are exong the more exsily ob- 
lainable farm household conveniences, are at presen less prevalent 
than running water. In Rankin’s Nebraska study, only 88 per 
cent of the homes were found to be equipped with modem heating 
aystems, whe in the North Carolina study this was trac of only 
1 per cent of the ames. 

‘The Committee on Farm and Village Housing found “that 
central beating systems are most commonly used m the New 
England-New York, the Cora Bek, he Northern Dairy and the 
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Great Pins stions whee the cmate is sre rigorous" 
Intaove of thre sections id te gecenge of the hoes which 
ted cetal htiog yrtone exec Jo, the Coun Bel ang 
Inwest wh it per cae The guics co bones hein only WF 
acs were 46 spr cat inthe Coen Bet 2.0 pr cmt 
the Toto Biegru, 18 per sont the Appdachan Ont 
‘hinds, and $6 pr cent onthe New Engle New York we: 
thor Heatog by fetpuces toe. ot by 2 Svan of ones 
tod frtplact,vas found in 99'5 per tat of the home tO 
Caton Bets 939 percent of hos to be Tobacco Bhagat 879 
per cat of tov nthe Great Bay 86 por eot of ue hte 
Cer East, and 756 per tat of tows in the New Englands 
Now ¥orkotconu the “aov oly" waste vet general med 
of heuting m every secnon except the Cotton Belt, where it was 
Suteked by the bree’ 

A hot and cold running water system and a kitchen sink art 
‘the conveniences which the farm woman probably wants most. 
or pumping and carrying water and heattng 1 on the stove are 
thus ca asd Gabwauing, underngcodang and Oat 
sng a0 cade lt Whe ons conndr tho great eset of 
Tihen work doce by he sverage fern Newnarper, and elaey 
thet ny torn or caf bach Cibo! Fenng veteran sk 
srl be regard a avery port eqeped domes Workshop, 
on eppurnt thatthe arch omen mail hus cach to hope for’ 
Wie vcr onal ofthe fans hemes ave nye epg wth 
these cen, there an everthlr, bean a ried prove 
bien im recent years Table 67 presets te finds of te Com 
smuttee on Farm and Village Housing on chs port 

akin thows frm hs Nebeus sedis that "water piped 
{nea the hoon” den nt necasry neat a mere wal 
te, or the indoor (oll, tbe bthoh and running hot td 
toad ware Alc conten modern beachald cuvenmcst At 
though tn ofthe hoes be ean bed war ppd only 
Tin ind modern water nem Take 6p on age 3g) ved 
tatss by ste fore frm ae wth pp eu 

Turthertore ony by Panning water are ter ae and bath 
facts mate ple. Tor faces ae generally nndoyeate 
Fire ifm on Hoe Bale 0) at 14. 
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"Tame 67 —Pescaonace or Pum Horses Rocuem wor Ruvenns Wares 
orm Kruse Sons, av Puts ovsxa Secrana or tas Ura 
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‘ut of running water m the house, ew wntallation by no means 
always follows, as a comparison of the data in Tables 67 and 68 
will show ‘The open vauk or outdoor privy is sil the most gen 
ral type of torlet on the American farm, about two-thirds of the 
farm homes either being equipped with Us type or havang none 
at all I wal be seen from Table 68 that stationary bathtubs are 
shout 10 per cent tore frequent than undoor water Ash rslets, 
‘whereas Dathtub equipment somewhat exceeds running water 
‘equipment as shows m Table 67. 

‘Next to rusmng water, farm people probably desire electricity 
more than any other household convemence, and modem lighting 
quipment ss more universal vara exher rursing water or moder 
heatmg systems. Table 69 gives the mamber and percentage of 
farm dweliaga, by sate, which are lighted ceciically. Elecricity 
serves the whole family, making posible, im aéditon to cece 
Tw Pretdents Coatrence oe Home Baiting of at,9 38 
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Tights, the use of vacuum cleaners, electric irons and refrigerators, 
and all the other electrical equipment now available for Tightening 
‘and facilitating housework: The electrification of rural districts 
‘has now almost become a movment, and its progresa in the next 
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decade will probably surpane all shat has been done in the past 
toward that end. 


Facross Restoxaute rox Farw Housne Coxnirions 

Factor Tending to Poor Housing Conditions —Every 
study dus far made indvcates that low fafm seome and tancy 
te the two most domsnant factors making for poor hosting core 
fins on the farm. We have azeady noted Ghat there fn not 
always a core corelzuon between the general rural standard of 
living and raral housag All wandard of living stodies how the 
relanonehip berweea income aad lees of hemg, ad, among low: 
income farm family groups, howsing conditions are shown tbe 
‘oor, aed home coerce, few. 

Tn pracueally any given section, the tenant house ix salir 
eas ‘vlinble, in worse repair, and equipped wth fewer convene 
fences than the owner house Even a curvory study of the tables 
Im this chapter reveals that the chief tenant area of thie country, 
the Cotton Bele ranks lowest in almost all the exter of good 
Ihonsing and home conveniences White the difference beteen 
cumer and tenant hoates ia ot a¢ marked ouside the Cotton Bet 
and the Tobacco-Bluegrass section, itis nevertheless present to 
some degree in every section “A more dete treatment of ths 
Appears in Chapters VITT and 1X on the Rural Sandard of Liv- 
Ing, and in Chapter X1 on Farms Temrey. 

Factors Tending to Good Housing Conditions. —Just as 
Jow farm income and tenancy make for poor housing, 40 high 
farm income and ownership make for good houxrg conditions 
Tn addition to these eo Basic factors, there isthe work of al the 
ther agencies whose funtion is 1 improve fares housing and to 
promote amore adeguate home lile—facm ard home demons- 
tion agents, farm exgiacers, landecape gardeners and architects, 
honicaeariss, farm joursals, state Deparenente of Heath, Bet 
ter Homes ia Ameria, greral faz organization, the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Rural Life Division of the Unted 
States Deparcnent of Agricltare, al kiads of bulletins from 
Hate and federal agencies, x mumbez of well known publications 
Tike Hexse Beouifah, The Ladies Home Journal, and Better 
Homes, rinting and ame beautifying contests, 204 even such 
‘organizations as the Boy Scouts and the Giri Scoste, 

Ts eoudlasion we present peo standards for the measurement of 
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good rare! housing; one, 2 quotation from The Better Homer 
‘Manual, and the other, 2 score card worked out by a member of 
the Committee on Farm and Vilage Housing The quotation 
follows 


‘The eatenuale of hownng wich general standards of heath ant 
decency world support iniude sbeter from the elements, hgh, vet 
‘elation, water supply, duposal of wast, pracy, space for play and 
family guherngs, arcangement and equpmest afecing the amount 
of labor required for housework, appearance and general attractiwe- 
ets, howteheepeng tainterance, and woprovement as whe tazaly 
Deeds develop and ts taste umpraves™ 


‘A SCORE CARD FOR THE FARM HOUSE® 
‘Thus eore card for the farm bouse is tended to be vaed by mie 
viduals as a tas for the stady of ther own bores us well a6 by 
Extennon Service workers, Parent-Teachers’ Assocutions, Wome! 
So einen a Se seein at nese 











‘nd commercial orpamteations ‘The weogitanga prven on the score card 
are ooly mggestive and shu be to mect eal requirezents 
T Tax Hover ano 1s Surzommmvcs 1000 Foun 
A Theme 190 
2 Locate ” 
»' Convement to farm actrnes and 
‘cutnde comensnieation 


'b With good aur and water dramage 
¢ With goad ontlooke 

4 Inmng from poncpal vewpants 
‘¢ Toavord dust aad pomse at house 





a Relation of house to farm bxuldings » 
To facluate work ® 
'> To preseat good appearance to 
To reduce fre hazards a0 far sn 
pracveable 10 
4 So that summer winds carry odors 
tray from hose ~ 
3 Dees asd walls be 
se Appreach oo arranged that wintore 
‘@tomen entree 2 
fice | Mand Tog J 8, owns Sanath” Th Petr Home 
Monat, etal by Bante Yates, Uaverey of Oncage Pron, Caeage, 
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‘b Dnve sa srmanged thet autamsble 
fon rehirm to highway swithoxt 
‘cotenng woriyees © 
© Dove w berm oot too close to 
Teste a 
14 Sua conection other lam 
bases " 
4 Plantings ® 
a2 Well paced tawa wich god turf 1” 
1 Trees fer framing, shade, snd fco- 
eton “ 
© Shrubs to make the grounds bomte : 
Ike wis berg cated s 
B The extencr 130 
1 General aponarance ; 100 
pl ie an eta) ° 
el propria, predeaty Yw 
Nod tos © 
2 pate 1s 
4 Sutted 10 bing requerements 
1 Placed for good appearance + 
13 Color schemeeoft nd pleasant 1s 
© Maserats, consinsction, and Eamabes 250 
1 Matenal suited to ealty 
2 Strong. fre rmnutant exnatractsh 
3 Weathevught deo, wawow, oct 
‘od als ” 
4 Exner siete lor prota. 
tind decoration Py 
s Inner ane Cond and ct 


pleanng appearance 2 
(D Coat of th far house 10 





sang farmthed by the forma 250 


‘but leading to heang moms % 
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ao mariows i 
© Biteheo, hundsy and general service 


‘actives 


Ritchea tue, mamum go aq to 
‘masizoam 1509 It for preparing, 
cope, serving aod aang 


Kizehen work centers grouped to eave 
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2 tamed end st wormally 
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1 Ample stocage apace for small and 
large quankity staples, canned prod. 
wucte and vegetables 

| All fuel storages conveniently loostad 

2 Gabuzet space m ecchen for email end 
lange temas, chen ool and 


5 Ghose for desnang egupcent 
6 Wrap closets at mann and rear ex 
1, Bedstng and leen closet, 
Sresping incite 
13 One bedroom for every two persons — 
‘baemum 160 64 ft 
» Cross ventilation 
3 Clothes cloaet apace equipped with 
shelf, and rod for bangers 
Tanning B ig 
‘Naural 
12 Glass area one&ith of floor ares 
'b Bach room laving at least one ex 





¢ Direct sunbyht entenng at least 


4 Natural light on all work surfaces 
(Passages and etaxrways hghted 
2 Arteal 
18 Sele, eatuly controlled tights for 
‘alt rooms, pasanges and stare 
b Adequate and conveniest dams 
‘ation forall work nurfaces 
© Restful, pleasing lighting for read- 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE PROBLEM OF RURAL EDUCATION 


‘Tue Fiew ano Fowcrioy of Rusat, Eovcariow 
‘Tae problems of tural edacation are much greater én scope 
and magnitude than thove of the rural school alone Teaching 
the schoo! the 
only teaching agency, for prople maraed lang before there were 
cbools Edocation is based opon the learning proces; and the 
(reatest educational falay in the work! w the beet oF asvump> 
ties that it consists of «series of learned categories, pyramided 
(ne upon the other, from the A B C's to graauation trom ealege 
‘Th learing proces, whether in shoal Or elsewhere, comms of 
raking adapations and adjustments to, end uallzations ef, the 
chal conditoas aod cctuzstames of life, wherefore i 9 the 
‘process of lnrzing, and not merely the school categories, which is 
Important in lite 

Eidveational agencies fnciode all the mean by which ideas and 
experioncen are trasamitted {rom coe individual 12. anothe 
sehonle are merely wel organized pieces of social ouchinery by 
smeana of which the experiences of other generationt are made 
availible to mch succendng generation Aya mater of fae 
schools play a relatively small pet #9 the total learning process 
‘of humanity. For example, x child who enters » grade school at 
‘the age of six, attends regaiarly for eight monthe of the year, 
‘and contpletes the elementary grades ic eight years, wil have 
spent in school only about six percent of the waking hour of his 
life During the rest of his life he il be learning, although the 
stieras will be other than thove furnished by 2 echool courte of 
dy. 

‘This chapter wil eek to show that a trenendous ecational 
scogtan in being developed in rural communities, hat a thorough 
‘ndersanding of rival hfe makes it imponsble to restice rural 
‘location 10 schol cfocation alooe: and that any rational at+ 

“ 
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tempt to soive the problem of rural edacation demands that the 
‘vanous agencies discunsed be stiieed, and that they in tur exe 
large there programs, functions and vals to the end that en- 
Ightenment and peogress may be developed to the maximum in 
ral commaunstis, 

Every type of rm! education is cast mo che midst of farming 
and farm fe conditions, for the grest majority af those born 12 
the open eountry are reared thee and spend dheir hives in that 
environment But every roral person is mvore thas a ctizen of Ki6 
focal comsmunty; be is a member of the Great Society, and as 
such there w no feasoa why is Ife should not be enriched by the 
hintory, art, and ierature of all ages. Furthermore, the entrance 
‘Of science and commerce into agriculture places upon the modern 
farmer the necessity of malang use of the scentiic and business 
knowledge that 1s part of the modern process of all evhzed ne 
‘The problem of rural education, therefore, # that of teaching 
hhow to live, work, eam and exyoy hfe forthe moet part—although 
so entirely —in te open country. 

‘Agencies of Rural Education—Rural education, ike all edie 
cation, it generally thought of meely im terms of educational 
fnsututionr; but to narrow the discussion to x conmderation of 
‘the rural school alone would be as foolish as to narrow a ducus- 
‘ion of the Geld of ideas to x conmderation of books only, merely 
because books contain ideas Just a the ruta) school not the 
sole agent of rural elucatio, s0 tt problems do not ncude al 
‘he problema of rural education. The agence of rural education 
range all the way frors rural socal fay gatherings t0 agricy- 
tural colleges. 

Some appreciation of the relatively minor rdle played by the 
rural and agncultaral school and college in 2 complete program 
of rural education may be obaaied by coumerstng the various 
agencies which are working 1n the feld of rural edvcation, many 
ff which are not directy concerned with vocational training oF 
the rural school: the rural grade schoo, the ngh school, the farm 
fife or agriculearal school, the agricaltoral colige and mmuversty, 
the agriculeral pres, the coustry weekly, other newepapers ad 
sagatines, btltins of the United States Department of Agtical- 
ture, bulleuna of state departments of agriculture, books, demor- 
‘tration agents and other extension sereice experts, public lectures 
—Chasemugen, lyeeums, pulpit, te —and rural libraries, ural 
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{ies, rural Tift conferences, the ¥ MLC A. and ¥.W.CA.; health 
‘ecreationa, and other we orgemuzatons aod, recent, the rade 
From thu it must be clear tat nesther the agricultural college nor 
the rura grade schoo! has a monopoly on either the function or 
the programs of rural education 

“The problems of the rural schoo! as an educational inatmunon, 
and the function, purpose and progrars of rural eductnon teclf 
Aster yo widely that we shall devote the following chapter to the 
‘scasmon of the problems of the rural schoo, The presene duper 
‘ill consider the educational agcocses, other than the rural schoo, 
which operate ia rural communities for the beneSt of farm people 
‘We shall consider as agences those with a consistent program 
for helping farm people (0 make a progressive adjustment 0 the 
changing circumstances of hf, for there can be na complete pro= 
fram of rural education unless it {s projected on the basis of 
scanprehending the whole of raral fe. 

Agraultnral Béueation end Rural Educatloa—Everyone 
has understood agricukura) education to be the specific trang 
for the occupation of farming, and likewise everyone has appar 
‘enily understood rural education as that which fs provided in the 
rural grade schools. Strange as st may secre, no confusion fag 
cver ousted between these (wo types of eduexton; indeed, they 
hhave differed uo greatly in doar purpose, organization and conduct 
that it may well be questioned whether they should not be mare 
closely connected, of at least borzow with proft from each other. 

‘Agricultural education has, tnt very recently, consisted of 
technveal courses sn agricabure—sois, crops, ammal hoxbandry, 
Worticukure, et=—and of courses in the basic scences—botany, 
-oology, chemistry and physice—necessary for the understanding 
and analysis of these technical factors. The agricultural college 
curricula have generally incisded also courees in Enghth, mathe- 
ratics, and other so-aled Uberal and disciplinary courses; and 
recently the college asthorties have recognised the denrablity 
and even the necenity of training men and worien for wn all- 
sound efficient farm ife and, in the case of stme of these edt 
‘ators, for & well rounded life is ai respectn To this end courses 
brave been add net only in those socal sciences which ace stictly 
‘etal inant but a i Nisry, rae, modern guage 

‘general economics and commerce, and these courses have 
ite roagh realy tothe farc rongh the devon of 
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extension divisions. There have been agviculrarat high schools 
haere and there for a number of years, but eunce the package of the 
Smiith-Hughes Vocational Education Bill, hundreds of others 
Ihave been developed. 

the expansion, or at least the liberalization, of agricul- 
tural college curricola on the one hand, acd the pushing down of 
‘vocational agricultura traning inzo secondary and even the grade 
‘choo! eurriewa on the ocber hand, the relationship between agri- 
cultaral and rural edveation has become closer 





‘Tnx Rusa Passs 

Agricultural Journal and Periodicals—Becawse sgricul- 
tural journals aie primarily commercial enterprises, they are 
seldom thouglt of a8 edocatonal agencies; but when we realize 
‘thatthe exreulation of such journals i this Country is over fifteen 
rulhon, we are compelled to recognite ther as powerful rural 
‘educational agencies Tt isthe author’s opinion, although it ws of 
course inposnble to cite exact figures, that at least onetalf of 
four farm entrepreneurs read agricsltoral journals There are 
probably $00 farmers who get their scientific knowledge from 
farm papers, to one who gets it from an agricultural college, and 
‘this ratio was even more marked before the modern development 
Of the elaborate extension services of these colleges. In 1923, the 
thirtyeven farm journals ia this country had a cirslation of 
‘over 100,000 each, ten, over 300,000, six, over $00,000, and one, 
‘over 1,000,000? and by 1930, forty-one had a circulation over 
100,000, ten, over 500,000, and five, over 1,000,000" Even 
though thouvands of these papers which are circulated are not 
read, and thousands of ages carry coramercad advertisements, 
the fact cemains that thoasands of them ore read and accepted 
at official martals and guidebooks by rmdreds of thousands of 
‘Asnerican farmers. 

‘As a tule, these journals are edited by men whose advice is 
sound, whose language 18 easily understood by the farmer, and 
‘whose information is correst and up to date ‘The Ingh type of 
sien who serve as editors s shown by the fact that each Secretary 
Feel Amerem Member Deecers, NW Aver wd Sox Te, Pha 

 itge Deroy of Newwfopers ad Peace, WW Avr aad Sie Tae, 
Pritt, isis 
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‘of Agriculture during the administrations of President Wilson 
ted President Cookdge was an editor af an agricultural joorsal, 
and there were two such editers of the ofigixal Federal Farm 
Board, Agricultural editors are called snto every official state or 
ational rural conference of any imgarance, and they servo at 
leaders of raral progress in every section of the country, Before 
the day of the county agents, the infience of individual editors in 
sngricoltural leadership in the area in wise thew papers circulated 
‘cxcended the combined inflarce of eny three agricultural clleges. 
‘Because thousands of facraera valve the advice of these editors 
‘more than that of any other person, agency, or institution, the 
agricultaral press must be regarded as one of the most powerful 
of ai the rural edocational ageacies, 

One of the chief critics of agricultural cog is that they 
ust neceasanly organize ther teachmg into, and offer i through, 
‘tablished curricula. Once these curricula are enteblhed, the 
courses, like all other institutional phenomena, tend to become 
fixed, and the result is that these colleges are often five to fifteen 
years late in attacking pertinent agricltural problems ® Agric! 
tral journals, on the other hand, are feasbl, and consequestly 
‘hey have been the fist to instruct tarmers io agricola engi- 
ring, em management, weeny wee erm mang 

soc fazmiay, and even in many 
phates of scientific production. Furthermore, they cover a wider 
ange of inatructon than the agricultural colleges, for they give 
{information on beak and sanaatem, good roads, recreation, 
religion, and home and comamanity Crgantzations-—subjects which 
agricultural colleges apparently do not rocogmize to any great ex- 
tent as esential or valuable to farmers They discuss civic affairs 
on their editorat pages: they seek to idealize farm hfe by means 
of mores, poers and pictares. In short, che prime fumetion and 
the accepted cle of the agricultural Journal if to guide the rural 
dweller into a wel rounded knowledge of his occupation and a 
deeper appreciation of farm life. 

‘Agricultural journals, with their infuence and wide circulation, 
could become even more powerful rural educational agencies and 
teaders of rural progress than they are at present. Their fatlare 

~ Tag, Cart C, “The Raral Prom as a Edsatal Agency.” Proctde 
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0 appreciate the « of certain ural fe 
‘issues ia indicated m Table 70, which analyzes the type of educa- 
(Gon thee journals are offering. The exght papers in the able rep- 
regent shout 10 per cent of the total Grctltion of all the agri- 
cultural journals wm the country. An analysis of twenty different 
Soureals during 1929 and 1920 gives almont the same percentages 
aa thowe in the table, the chiel exceptions beng ia some of the 
apere inthe caller stndy which were specrited fruit, datry, 
And breeders journals Consequently the percentage of space given 
to technical production ran higher, and cooperation and marketing 
‘were recewving more atlenuom and space inthe later wudy 

"The value of agrealtoral journals at agencct an mflueaing 
rural life could be even greater tf more space were gwen to the 
{ngatutional phases of farm fe In both of the foregoing studies, 
an average of less than 1 per cent of the total space was devoted 
to the rural home, the rural church, Uhe rurl schoo, and rural 
recreation, and only 2 litle over 1 per cent of their total news 
and editorial space to exch of these msututions, In no paper im 
tither study did farm laboe problems receive as much as. per 
ut of the total apace. The relative importance of the dffereat 
Ktemn discuaed in these paper, bared on the relative amount of 
sews and editorial space, was as follows. (1) tehsal produc: 
tuon, (2) fiction and nature study, (3) markenng, (4) home and 
farnily, (§) cooperation other than tnarkeung, (6) ertvzenship 
fund pohnes, (7) edueation and schools, (8) social news and 
social contacts, (9) agricultural engmnrenng, (10) health und 
‘samtation, (11) transportatian and communication, (12) recrea~ 
tion, and (23) labor 

Tha quesionnae submitted to over one hundred teachers and 
studeete of rar] hfe snd agnesitare im three agriculral colleges 
Tepresenting three dstmnct sections of the coomy, these thirteen 
tema wore ranked sccoeding to the ce in rare ef, 10 
the following eequeace: (3) education and achoolk, (2) home 
and family, (3) technical producion, (4) mazketng, (5) co 
‘operation other than mazketing, (6) heath and santos, (7) 
‘chgth and eeigion, (8) transportation acd commonicabon, (9) 
recreation, (10) labor problems, (1) citizenship and polit, 
(12) agricuftural engineering, and (13) fiction and nature stody' 
7 iy ac hy te rr ate Uavecaty of Mant, Userety of Tena 
anc ats Canc Sate Calor few pet 1908 
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‘These data are presented here snsply to male ponible = better 
undersanding of the type of mater] agraltsra) yournals are 
tong, and not a3 2 means of etabliching te coment judgment 
ofthese students of agreitural problems as an abeoltt exterion 
of the educational seeds of farm communien for i pos 
Heo establch any such citerion Although the agriculral press 
sm almost always 4 commercial cnterprue, and ae such most be 
conducted with an eye to busca, nevertbeee, eatured by any 
azcepted method, it ast be apprated nsx omveraal and powerfl 
age of Tur! education. 

‘The Country Wetkly.—Ie probably mfe to aay that over 
‘one-half of our weeltly newspapers are “country weekhes "" N. W. 
‘Ayer and Son stated that, 39 1924, 11,§00 of the 14,300 wedly 
papers in the sted States and Canada were sall-town ews 
papers, and thats 1930 weekly papers were poblshed an 9878 
fhlferent towns, of winch 2932 were county sata Most of these 
towns have only one weekly newspaper, and thus paper 16 very 
likely to have an almost complete monopoly of the consiturney 
of tis own town and of the smmediately adjacent rucal territory. 
Formerly, the chef function ofthese country papers waa tht of 
relaying tothe country world news from tbe great dailies, national 
‘aguzines, and other metropolitan sources Today country people 
theres subsenbe to the dies for, lke everyone ote, they 
want the news wile & ie hot Country papers cannot compete 
with these powerful rwvals as dupensers of world news and of 
found and scholarly eGtoral cpimen, or af rational advert 
mmedha, and a weekly paper which can only reflect the news and 
leas presented in the large ty dain vt therefore litle read 

Th a letter 0 a prospective country ehtor, Horace Grecley 
many years ago gave the fllowing advice" 


Begs wath the clear conception that the subject of deepest interest 
to an average human berg. fire! ;mext to that be 18 most con 
cerned about hie neghbort Asa and the Congo stand a long way 
after these x hut regard. . » Do aot let a new church be orgamied, 
‘neve members be added to one already cxstin, a form be sold, 

few owe be raised, a mill be ct an motion, a store be opeaed, of 
anything of interes to a doven famher octst without having the 
fact duly, though briely, ekeomcled am your columns. If @ farmer 
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cuts 4 ing tree, oF grows a macrmth beet, or harvests a bountecus 
yyeld af wheat or corm, act for the foot 25 concusly and unexcep- 
‘bonally us pousble .. To short, make your paper a periect mirror 
of everything done im your county that your ctzens ought to knoe? 

‘The number of country wesklics is steadily diminishing beemuse 
of the competition of the now eanly available daily paper. In 
1520, about 16,000 auch weeklies were published in vhis country, 
sm #923, there were 14,6227 by 1924, this sumber had decreased 
lay about 1300; and by 1929, it had fallen to only 11,205" In 
spite of this steady decrease in manber, country weeklies une 
doubtedly still constitute a powertel rural educational agency 
Aldiough the country weekly is mo loager read by anyone except 
Ssmalltown and open-country dwellers, it cveulates among Chete 
people more universally than any other type of publication, and 
should therefore be dutintly am agent of rural community serv= 
‘ce. Its opportumty {or influence among these people is more 
‘wideypread than that of any other type of publieanon and 19 a3 
(great as that of any other rural agency, with the exception of the 
rural home and possibly the rural school It therefore behooves 
the editors and publuhers of such papers to magrfy things of 
value to the commumty, and to discover and develop new values 

‘A detailed study of 243 country weeklies in Missours and of 
73 in North Carolina revealed the following facts.”® 

1, The 243 Missousi papers contained a total of 205,588 ecl- 
‘umn inches of apace 

2 Almost exactly 75 per cent of this space was devoted 10 
‘material of striedy local interest, the other 25 per cent being made 
‘yp of national, syndiate, borer plate, patent inaide, tion, and 
clipped materas, none of which concern loeal matters 

3, Town méerests took up 73 4 per cent of all the space given 
to Focal material, as against 266 per cent tor steltly tural 
interests, 

4 As the size of the town in which these papers were published 
aereased, the percentage of space given to sttitly loral material 
decreased. 
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§ Of the cota editorial space, 6p 49 percent was given to local 
editorials 

6 Of the total Socal edinormal space, 927 per cent dealt with 
town interests, and 7.3 per cent, with rural 

7. Only 38 56 per cent of the total news apace wae given 10 
local news, the remaining beng given to national, syndicate and 
clipped news, 10 patent insides snd bodes plate 

8 Of the local news, 822 per cent was town, and only 17.8 
per cent country 

9 Local advertising received 77 8 per cent of the total adver- 
casing space 

10. Of the total local advertising, 68.9 per cent was town, 28 
agesnst 31 1 per cant country (Country advertising covered ad> 
Vverusements of goods bought of sold masnly by country people ) 

11 Editorials’ had the greacest percentage of space m. the 
papers over 75 per cent of whore exeulation was country, and the 
sumallest percentage in the pepers with 25 per cent or leas country 
ceveulation 

v2 The space iven (0 news mereased steadily as the per- 
centage of country evculation increased. being much lower mm the 
papers with 2§ per cent or lex open-country circulation, 

13. Only 152 per cent of the local news was strictly country 
news The percentage was greatest (16 4) for those papers with 
from $1 to 75 per cent country circulation, and mich the lowest 
for those with 25 per cent or lets country circulation 

‘Over half the sirculacon of almost 60 per cent of the total 
number of these papers was in country homes, and shghtly over 
60 pet cent of the total snches of reading apace went to country 
homes ‘This, pus the fact that almost 93 per cent of these papers 
‘ware published in towns of 4000 pepulanon or less, makes these 
weeklies almost wholly country papers That the editors of thete 
papers are recogmang that the papers are local 8 indicated by 
the fact that over 60 per cent of their total space is given to local 
interest, but that ehey do not yet recognize that they are country 
papers 3s mdicated by the fact that Jess than 20 per cent of their 
total local space 1 given to country interest. In this Tie the chief 
crwiciom of these papers ae country service and rural progress 
agencies, and the main cause of their lack of vatahty 

‘Willey says of the thirty Sve Connecticut weeklies covered by 
‘his srudy, that “more than three-fourths of the papers, for the 
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period studied, devoted less han one half of ther reading space 
Telocal acwe which was sckued ty the secur snd put mio pe 
specially forthe local paper" He shows thar space was ale 
lowed as flows” spor, rat, pokes, second eonomes, turd, 
‘opinion, fourth, and cultural, Afch ™ 

Tf th country weekly sto murive, of ist perform the func 
tion :t lone ean perform, st mast become Tazal—even agricul 
torai—m its vaiom, porpore and content The small towne in 
‘which ts pubiched area par of commery comme, and test 
Country communes ed an agecey winch ean make them Come 
runt conscious "The oc! paper ean best do this, bot st ef 
Tonals mane be terabccmemaney-civc, is news ast deal with 
the foal rural cooumonnty, and 1a adverosing columns must be 
largely for loealcorarty services This mena that the country 
‘weekly must be a combination newspaper and agricultural journal 
neds to be corrated with the work of county amd home deme 
amration agent, county superintendents of schools and public 
welfare, county health officials, rural commumty and religious 
rogeams; wth ecmvcah agrcaiteral interests, good roads move 
{Dentin short, with everything of vital concer to rural people 
which needs editorial support, news reporting, or adveroaing The 
task of the county weekly a to magmily and sully ity eevee 
to the rural community, and when thus has been accomphshed, its 
thousands of weekly msues with ther huadreds of thousands of 
pages will become a ypc rural educational agency. 

Rosa Reaping Marten 

“Types of Rural Home Reading Matter —It is probably true 
that Yoo great emphasis has been plnced on the comparatve dearth 
cof reading matter found in country homes. Although & member 
Of sorveye have gathered safermation on the type and amount 
fof reading matters rorl bores, a compar between Couey 
tnd rowa home in thos respect has been made in only ne ited 
torvey* This stay, made in Nebraska, showed that there was 
about the same amount of reading ater both fares and small 
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town hones. In fact thas the reading matter i the 
swerage farm home ranks far above tat of the average ony dny 
laborer, compares favorably with that of the average iy busses 
tian, bt ars far below that of the profesmonal man 

Tr addinon tothe agriclrat journals and he comery were 
hes isensed above, daily apes, Felapous papers national per 
cial, Dooks and bulletins are also found am Tara! homes. 1 
‘would be impontble, on the bets of ther frequency inthe home, 
to ealelnte winch of thes typen of reading matter exerts the 
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greatest infloence oc rural people; and even if this calculation 
‘were possible, dhere would stl be no meapure of their compac 
tive influence, However, since each type fsa potential educational 
‘agency, we shall attempt to give eome understanding of each one, 
and to evalsate its signsSeance to rural people 

‘The acoompanying tables represent the best information avail 
able on reading matter in farm homes. The first three are taken 
from studies of typical, well-to-do sniddlewestern farm com- 
imucitien; Tables 74 and 75 are based on a study of a middle- 

made up diely of tenant and hired-man 

36 and 77 are taken from a study of three 
southern farm communities 


‘Tame 7y-—Tex Nuveen o# Posen, Macasomns, wen muniarive 1X Howat 
for 308 Cortese Stuns Pamscrany 1900" 
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de rguemsy ote reset of there Puen 
‘The following are some of the outstanding generahzations 
‘which can be made from thete tables 
1. The agricultural or farm jowrmal is the most generally pre- 
‘vailing type of current reading matter in farm homes. The daily 
ape i scomd,aitougs wens tran ibe southeast 
Miso cenoniniy: the entry wey thd, andthe mayer 
12, The quantity of reading matier isles for the southern farra 
facxiies atodied than for those in the middie west 


He date Tabi 73 and are toms wad aude hy ence Comebiad). 
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45. Both the quannty and diversity of reading matter are greatet 
in'farm owners’ homes than in the homes of any other tenure 
status 

4 Almost no health or agricutural ballets are found ie the 
homes of farmers of the lower tenure status 

‘ Tenant, cropper, and fured-man farm families lag behond 
farm owners more in book equipment than in current reading 
matter, 

‘There are unquestionably thousands of farm communities and 
Inurdreds of thoutands of farm hommes in which the reading mat- 
ter ie both greater sm quantity and better ia quality then 18 shown, 
am any of these tables. For exanple, a survey of 40 homes in 
Ashland Communty, Howard County, Misscan, showed an 
average of 117.5 books and 7 newspapers and magazines per 
home. One of these homes had 634 books another, 500; 9 fant: 
flies had over 250 books each. One fasaly subscribed to 16 peti 
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codicals and newspapers, 2 families, who pooled their magazine 
submerptoas, were taking 27 diferent peridvals ‘The wibjet 
matter ofthe books in these Msouri homts war, on a average, 
& follows: Beton, 47.5 volumes: haar, 7-0 volumes, agricd- 
‘ture, 4.3 vohumet; religion, 4.2; science, 39, health, 20, and 
war, 1, Every family isthe comtoanity had real howe brary, 
Tires neat een wate ty the ter 

Tote, Cal Crest Fmarmae © Cray O09 78 
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except twa foreign tenants, one of which had no hooks, and the 
other, only chuldren’s schol bosks® This mddle-western com 
munity 16 a8 (ar at one extreme sx this respect a8 the commumty 
48 North Carolina or southeaxt Missouri is at the other, 

None of the studies from which the foregomg tables are taken 
tas atterated to determine wbich type of are reading matter i 
ead mont wnversally and toost consistently by farm famch 
Reading habits cannot be judged solely onthe basis ofthe number 
of book in the home, fora familys brary fs often the acews- 
lation of a number of generations rather than the books the family 
uses most often, and the presence of books on religion, health, 
Instory and war 8 offen due more to a book agent's zea! than to 
an individual's desize for this type of reading matter. However, 
sore information has been sesured on the type of books read and 
wanted by rural people For example, O, $ Rie, ofthe affce of 
the State Superintesdent of Education for Wusconsis, made a 
sureey of the books an 150 Wisconsin high school Libraries, and 
found that the books selected by country boys diftered hitle from 
thove chosen by city boys, every book seleced by both groupe of 
boys being fenon "The author made a direc: study of x809 books 
which the North Carchna Library Comision circulated sn rural 
emmusities in rg2r These unit boxed libranes went into 6 
ferent somntmutes, were read by people of all ages and offered 
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practically every legitimate type of book one would want to read. 
‘The findings of thas study are ahown in Table 78 


Tama 75—Pasqamscr or Use or Derraxarr Kivzo or Bout 














‘Waples and Tyler incloded a group of Vermont farmers in a 
study entided "What People Want to Read About" These farm 
rs “expressed preferences for books on economics, political and 
‘vocational subjects Military preparedness was a topic among the 
“Inghest tenth’ an mterest. They showed average interest m sports, 
sec what makes a aueeasiul marrage, mavis, international good 
will Analysis of ibeary demands actualy made by Vermont 
farmers indicated that the main interests were the home garden, 
actors. and actresses, arbats and musicians, rnteresting laces 
abroad, chemical mveations, exploration and discovery, detection 
and preventioa of crime, avatiod, animals, comments on moder 
America, motion pictores, child training" 

The following conclusions are warranted by the facts revealed 
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1 Daily, weekly, and farm papers are becoming alos: uni- 
versal in farm homes 

‘2, Practically every farm home kas seme sort of x library 

23. The reading equipment ss almost sniversally better for own 
rd thant tert, and for tenants than for croppers or hired men 

44, The mamber of books, papers, and magazines m the home 1 
in direct proportion to the amount of exiucatioa of the farmert 
and their wives 

'5, Farm people will read books if given the opportunity 

& Ther choice of books is natmal and healthy in every re- 
spect The crath of this statement a not apparent from any of 
the tables prevented herewith, but the stacement wat supported 
‘whenever thn partseular peunt was checked 


Ones Acrxcits oF Reza. Eovcanion 
‘Te Rural Libeary.—Rurtl people do not uve the books made 
avaible to them through the recent esabukmvent of pub libra: 
‘en, fo the same extent that city people do. For one thing. all 
the lirge pubhe hbvaren are located sn great cites Howeves, 
libraries are now beng etablabed se smaller ces and cara 
townu, and there is geserally one in towns with « popuiation of 
10,000, and humdreds of county seats with a population ftom 
2000 19 000 have branes. Nevesthees, only 794 of the 2964 
rural ccurtes in this countey had a poblic brary of 5000 vole 
“umes oF mare fn 3925" In 1995 only 233 counts 9 the Une 
States had Worares rcerving county approprutions of as much 
‘as $1000 per year for “county pubbe brary service,” and 46 of 
these counties were in Califorma™ The brary, except those 
sm homes, from which rural people draw beoks, are those of other 
fates poise schools, Sonday schools and churches; books are 
also taken from comunezcal aries, nexcby town irri, ad 
‘county, and townshep etcalzang braves County Sbrary 
service a also furnished to rural people by such orgamtations 09 
‘The Bock Autossobile, whick is active im Washington Cou, 
Maryland, in. Cass County, Induuna and in some counties 23 
Miciugan and Minnesoa, the YMCA. and the WEA, 
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parem-tmicher associations, the Red Cross, and other simular 
Bgencies Th some pices community ibraries are lested in store, 
‘ost offices, and even farm houses, hus hooks can be ently xval- 
able for those who apply for thers 
Tn 1g, the North Carolina Library Commston circulated 
11,047 bodes, and the cards showed 2,000,000 book Woans mn 96 
‘counties, un inerease in fwo years of 161 per cent {nthe south- 
cast Missourt stady referred (9 above, which covered a cot 
rmomity conrposed almost entirely of tenast-croppers and hired 
ren, books were borrowed from neighboring school or town 
Ithraries by 36 per cent of the owners, 22 pez cent of the teas, 
8 per cent of the lured men, and 7 per cent of the cropper 
‘Undoubtedly the greatest encouragement to wider reading by 
rural perple would be the development of adequate and well to- 
‘ated public Wbrazies, for books yurchased by a common fund and 
carculated throvgh a common medium will be read by more peo- 
‘le than those purchased by individuals and xs a rule read only 
‘nee in his article, "The Rural Book Hunger,” Dudgeon pre- 
sents a rather dak prture of such a need bet dhs m8 offct to 
‘tome extent by the fact that raral people make great use of the 
library facts now avalale to thers According to Vogt, nearly 
100,000 volumes per year were circulated from the Biruniback 
Libeary in Van Wert County. Ohio, m 1917™ The free public 
brary an Stockton, Cahforma, with « rural cxrulaton of 628 
volumes, served go eomanites and 22 sehool dutniets sm 1921 
‘Traveling ibrares are also playing ther part. for Dudgeon says 
that 16 out of 17 chuldren 1 eheee raral homes which there 
‘were mo books had read Gr books circulated by thete traveling 
ibanes 
‘The American Library Association recommends the country 
Ihbrary supported by taxes as the meat feauibie meant of snpplye 
ing rural people with Tbrary books Miss Long gives a desiled 
deserption of the various Gegrees to which different states and 
counties have furnished some lond of library service for thee 
racal mbabitants, and the following quotations are taken fram 
hher book: “County hibraries were first establibed in Indiana in 
Beds. MS. 29 os. > 205 
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{916 and provision made by the general assembly m 1918 for 
the cotabhshment of country bbrarie in st additonal counties 
‘The one established im 1916 was is Pike County, Indiana," “Ie 
1935, comty hbrary laws were to be found m 29 states, met of 
‘hem enacted sn the last decade" Califormta tas beea more active 
an any other sate i establishing 2 county Wbrary service, 42 
Of her 58 counties had aoc service io 1925. “Over two and one 
Tall milion bocks were available to the people of these 42 cou: 
ties through more than four thooseed branches and gabons 
Sox branch buildings were ecected an Kerr Coumty an 1922!" 
during 1923-1924 the Monterey Cownty Free Library had 62,107 
books, aver Booo subscribers, and « total expense for that year oF 
18,483 08 “In 1930, in Calrfoenia alone, 11.256,465 volumes 
‘were circulated by county libraries Im Minoesor . 647.353 
volumes were ircalaed "** The Library Enteasion Board of the 
Amiencan Labrary Assocation reported for the petiod Apel 2, 
1932, to January 33, 1932, a permusive county bbrary law 
pussed in Flonda, sate ad for county Hbravies in Pennsyvania, 
And the passage of a regwonal hbrary law sn Michigan ™ 

‘Education through Demonstration Work —The greatest 
technical agricultural work now being done inthis country Ha that 
of the farm and home deraonstration agents and the agricultural 
‘extemnion workers. Tht work is fogually—and, at a tue, acter 
ally—a port of the extension work of the colleges of agricubure 
but w 15 ducussed as x separate agency because it has not unt 
‘ertally been ted. up wath the colleges, beeasuc sti supported by 
federal, state and county governments wn cooperation, and be 
cause there 1s some slight indication that the time mey come 
‘when, instead, t will be supported in part or totaly by orgamzed 
farmer groupe From the agriesitral college's point of view, 
demonstration work is extension teaching, but from the farmer's, 
iv ts practieal farm experimentation leading to better farrang. 
methods n local commutes 

‘Demonstration work, a3 a systematic scheme of rural educ- 
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tion, wat aared in 1903 io Kewhman County, Texas, under the 
irewnon of Dr, Samant A. Kaapp and the United States De- 
partment of Agricseure. I cached the pele of ita development 
in tai8-2919 because of the great need for farm eficieney dar- 
tag the World War, and daring that Sscal year, 75 per cent of 
the counties im his country each fad an agriculral agen, and 
33 per amt eacha howe demonstration aget. More than 275,000 
Tarmers actively cooperated in extension work, and about 125,000 
{area women exopersted ia home demonrration work, The funds 
svaiaSie for agricultural extension work daring, Sut year 
amounted to $14,600,000 

"The furetion and method of demonstration work can best be 
tr forth by the following quotation from its originator, Dr. 
Knapp: "The Farmers’ Demonstration work may be regarded as 
at method of creasing fers crops and as logically the frst wep 
toward true uplift, or it may be considered 9 system of ral fie 
tation for boys and adalts by which » reajastment of country 

canbe effected and placed upon Isher pane of prof, com 
fort, cate, inivence, and power "™ 

a an addins to the Stte Teachers’ Aqociation of South 
aroha in 1512, W. W. Finley, former pendent of the South 
cen Railroad, spoke ofthis demonstration work a3 follows 


Splended au have been the resus of Dr. Knapp's cooperative farm 
demonstration work, T believe that by far the most vmportant thing 
hh ever undertone was the sanguration of the Boys’ Cora Cla Wark 
‘The tmmeduate and perary effec: of tls work vf seen mot only 18 the 
xpcords ofthe large elie toade by indrwvdaal members of the Boys’ 
Cora Clube throughout dhe South, bot an the wncreaing yrld per 
acre in all the tates resuluog ram the sionlation of snterot 1 the 
best cultural methods and un sed aelacuon. If the Boys’ Corn Clubs 
bul done notong rare, theis records would stand as an ampere 
monument tothe memory of Dr. Kapp. But i my oprsion the most 
‘portant rewits are notin ube eaang of ears, fa an tbe rainng of 
Harmers, They are essentally agreuitural schools. The boy who hepea 
to make creditable shownng or 2 rreord-breakong crop, xad to do «0 
by methods that will eld profitable margia over te coet of pro 
Auction, muet be a etadent. The mentbers 8U the Boys’ Corn Chiba 
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not only acquire theoretical and practical knowledge at to the best 
methods of growg corn, but { bebeve tha ther work in these cubs 
‘ends to imbue them with x thst for knowledge and that they wll 
fow op io snenbfic and progressive farmers, whove work wil Lit 
the sandard of agnetore throughout the naon 


‘Thu rather eaborate quotation brings ovt che educational sig- 
tmficance of only one phase of demostration teaching, boye’ and 
ple cb work There are today in this comery thousands of 
boys’ com, pig and calf clubs, and hundreds of farm boys who 
were firs spied to scene agrcultre by these junior demon. 
‘trations hare gone to college and returned to the farm ay rural- 
life leaders, In one year, 1918, home demonstration agents or- 
Gunlaed 9036 grils’ cabs. 15 southern states, with a total 
membership of 286,278. What the cora and peg and calf clube 
have done and wall do for farm boys, the canning, cooling, and 
sewing clube have done and will do for farm girls 

‘Demonstration and extension teaching has expanded its acivi= 
ties to such proportions that anything but the briefest outine of 
nt8 program, method and attainment 1s unpaanble here The em 
sence of ats educational method was probably expressed by Me 
Lever in a reyort to the Committe on Agriculture of the House 
Of Representative, in winch be sad. 


‘The fundamental idea of the system of demonstration or sunerant 
teachang, presupposes the persora] contact of the teacher with the 
jperaon beng taught, the parberpation of the papi in the actu demon= 
Stration of the Jetson being tanghé, and the succent of the method 
fropoued It va a aystem wisch frees the pupa from the elavhnets 
Of the tembooks, weluch sakes the Sel, and even te parlor and the 
Tetebes, lasarooms It teaches as to lara to do by doing) As Prem 
dent Wilton 544, “It os the Sand of work which, @ seems fo ma, 18 
the only kand that generates real education"; thet 1 t0 say, the 
demonstration procest and the peraonal tou: wath the man who does 
the demonstration ™ 


‘Te county demonutration agents ate the centrat working unit 
fof demonstration and extension wore, (or sis through them that 
the agricultural college, the state departments of agriculture, the 
agneuttcal expenment stations, the Unted States Departzent 
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cof Agriculture, and many others make felt ther power ax edu: 
cational agmoes The whole system fonctions aaa thoroughly 
coordinated institution, reaching, sm one way or another, every 
farm community and every farm dweller in the country, and for- 
sulting a program of rival education with which the national 
state and focal governmental units cooperate Athough it wat 
‘originally concerned solely wth technical production, ¢ now it- 
cludes all phases of rural education and eficency, from better 
‘are and muition for babies, on. 

‘Demongtration work conld never have artamed is preset pro- 
portions by uning any other teaching techigue, for the farmer did 
not accept ft until i taught by demonstration However, st chief 

significance is not its use of this demonstration techni, but 

rather the fac chat itis reaching hundreds of chowsands of rural 
people, young and ok, wiso without st would not now be at the 
fore in technical farm and educational progress 

Tits future development was discussed by Dr CB Smith, Ax 
sistant Chief of the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, in 
the following statement 


JJugrag by the experience of the past ten years, the future trend 
cof the influence ef cooperative extention work wil be towant 

rIncreaung group drought and action as a habit un co«ntry 
‘negtborhond Ife 

‘2—Encouragiog conscious effort on the part of the coustry people 
to retan and capraiog the best Features and atteachons of the extn 
ty life and to work oot for themselves the sounceat way in which £9 
tae avadable to thew young people and ta themselves, the best m 
fedveanon, recreaben, and soual lide which the country and town 
‘flor, 

3--Eexpanding boys and girs’ dub work aod developing suppke 
rientary agencies that will make the peacheal wnfurnce of extension 
iscoahen, teaching, and trang as available a8 the public-school 
sducatioa foal countzy boys and pois 

‘4—Funthermg opportunites for the economse and sonal develop 
ment of the farm woman that wil place her on a more equntable 
footing with the modern, wage-cemmng woman of tbe city sn atand- 
sede of Irving and 3s opportmtes for community aciviy and pare 
sonal insprorement 

‘¢—Semnulating ambutton for a more stifyang home and aeighbor= 
‘hood life on the part of the farmer and tes fanmly based on healthful 
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and senable tate and ideals and ons commuty of thought ap- 
precation and acxion ™ 


He gives further information om its work: 


‘The average number of practices reported adopted durmg the five 
Year pened 1920 to 1924 1 slightly wa excess of 4.000.000 fer year 
"This Figure does not represent different farms and homes, sace the 
sane farra might be reached mm coneectuon wath dasry as well as with 
potato activities and the samme hore wats clathung as well ax with 
touse furvabings, Tt probable that nearly $000,000 diferent fares 
od bomes have been eflecavely reached each year through, 
emensen 

1m 1924, 48,125 farms and homes were sflsenced to beautify borne 
‘grounds, compared wath 47416 in 1923 Jamor demenstranions Now 
rer, dropped from 16,130 t0 12,766, sod adult demoostrunns from, 
20,003 19 13491 

Daring 1924, 5,019 farmers were assisted in insaling dromage 
systema, 2g,4gt terraced atcording to directions, 2872 sewage 
heporal systems were installed, 21.457 farmers rerodeled buuld 
‘atber than dwelings, and go,ag farmers cleared ther cut-over hind 
‘according to mproved methods advocated by extennon agents 

In yp24, farm accounts were kept by 28867 farmers, or by ap- 
provatatl the wae number ate 99, Ina, 85 boys aa ps 
Completed the work outhoed for the farcmamagement clubs, oF 
practically the same number as ie 1923 On the advice of tbe exten 
tion agente, 30,88 farmers made changes in the management of 
‘hear farms and 11 898 farmers were adwsed regarding Yntet, 15,510 
farmers cooperated i keeping cost of profarson records, and 12,190 
farmers were assnted in obeamung cred 

In 1924, 138,537 different homes pat isto pracice uptodate 
‘uthods of preparing food for the famty.s* 

Tn t924, 24.554 yonior and 13972 adult demonstrations mete car> 
ined to completion Recommended health practees were followed sn 
Go.ap4 Domes, and 68,373 homes accepted better sanitary methods, of 

nih, CB, Conperame Esioanos Work 174, with Tr Yeor Ren, 
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Agricultural and Home Economics Vocational High 
Schools —A rural educabonal agency of slmost equal eaguitude 
to extension work, snd destined, some people blew, gutranc 
the work of the county agent is what is knows as the Smith- 
Hughes, or vocational agricultural and home seonome, secondary 
‘ucation Thos wok, begun m 1917, offers, in schoots supported 
by federal state. er loa fonds, four types of voeatonal courecs 
‘aN day” courses (ie regular high schools), “eversng courses 
(for adults), “part te courses and "Gay ‘ait (Qhe las two 
for those who tre unable to gre fll ewe to school work) Tn 
1929 there were 106S4q students enrolled vt “al day” agrveltural 
courte, and 25/875 m “all day” ome economics courses Table 
79 presents the otal enrolment figures forall four (pes of agrie 


‘Tama 79—Nuuaee wom Sex or Poms Bosueo o Vocumonts Acaie 
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cultural courses fo 1929 These agricultural coarses, which mum 
‘ered 6533.» 1929, were manned by 22,t4g specally truned 
teachers Therefore they afford and accomplish what is probe 
ably the most systemate agnculkural tang avaiable to the 
farm people of the United State, The exrofiment in 1929 In the 
our types of home economics courses was 249,153 individuals, 
many of whom were undoubtedly farm women and girls, The 
‘evening courses are beginning to resemble the type of education. 
‘offered by the “people's schools” in Denmark, 

‘The sum expended in 192g by federal, state, and local units of 
goveroment for vorauonal agrieienral edocation was $8,476, 
TS Fmnael Report. tera Paerd Jor Vacatomal Edwchon, Goverment 


Piptig Oe, Washetoc, DC, 1h pp Sat 
Tid oe 3 
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81.20" Bat not everyone pursing rotons traning 2 agri 
Sclnre nd home cescrmcs scared m aches sopferted by 
federal fund, for sn aren tater—Aruanean Colorado, Ina, 
North Croit, Oxahorsa, Tesas and Wiscoosm=tiee achols 
se organ cm eae plana 306 soporte way by wate and 
local ts, 

Prom the fact this far ive, it canbe sen that thousands of 
oye and gin are gow resting syeematie useroom Iraming 8 
tgheutact and hoe erocomic, mr acinon to Which,» mec 
Starroand soperaed home or fm projec roqied from 
2h trader 

‘Agsiculcure and Rural Community Fairs ~The whcle vex 
of fara has reeved somthing of 2. ack eye Seaane 1 a 
sectors the couny tr tas developed ato 4 cmbinaon of t 
Steet carl and bora racing, bot realy arate and 
community fairs have become part of the modern movement of 
Synmne tal elution, for they tach by demonstra, exhib, 

gsc, “The nero donno tnd en 
teaching, the itroduten of ueton sn pinay 
Sed seveae'y Soars and te oneal otigsoeey at et 
role eve devcoped typeof for with a greater educa 
alee than any ral fir wich exited prev 4 the advent 
tthe carnival andthe pofesscma horse race ‘The Urate Sates 
Deparment of Agnnitere snd eolges of agueatre 0 wait 
ballesine gang information on ret for organ St cont 
dicing drs slong legume en nd tbe waa t0 be dered 
ftom tami that pemcton of every phase of rare socal and 
eovorme Ile, od school comma, towsthif, coun 
Cctes, sates, Farm Daren, Grange, and Faemere Unions rt 
Sw aan condscimg fs 

“Te eal rare cet fei ptr has developed nto 
4 most desrabie educational agecey Exhibits, generally Tew 1h 
tramber, can be aly csnted so Et evry pe of proce and 
rey Fiabe of contmanny acy can be prcaed separately 
Set woe cuts can be devise on winch ar shown fetal the 
fe prsts of werk of the exkibe The dived farm, the 
“reat hore” or “food and ford farm” “he home coneersense 
ons" and ctr Cetrey of acl and comome nalie can Be 
txhbted forthe bene of the wbele commanng, andthe exis 
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can be presented per farm, per home, per school, or on the basis 
ff any other unt’ Contests smong the boys and girls can be exr~ 
ved om sider the direchon of farm and home demonstration 
agents oF other experts, groupe and community games can be 
demonstrated and taught, end school and community pageants 
saged. In short, everything connected with farming and farm 
Infe can be exhbued, demonstrated and taught, and thus there 
can be developed mn the eartmamity a pride in is own Dest self as 
Presented through the rural community fair 

‘These same methods and values should be mose highly devel- 
ped on a larger vale mm comnarnty and state agricaltural far, 
and every posubity soggeeted is pow beng pracieed in one oF 
more places The best exhibits in de local faurs could and should 
be taken to the county faics, and the best county exhibits shoal 
bbe shown 1 the state fairs ‘Cnit exhib can be shown in these 
larger fairs by witole communities, coumtves and states, States, 
parcelarly those that are domisanty agricutoal, should or- 
ganize specal faur departments to unify and magoify the tech 
aque of furs and their value as an exieational agency, and states 
sn the same agricultural section could well afford to stage inter- 
state fairs, 

‘The Public Platfaren—Although the type of educstion which 
1s offered from the pubhe platform is likely to be considered 
ppomanty as entertainment, the fact remains that darens of plat= 
form performances afford some Sind of education to farmers 

‘There is admoxt no commumty in the moderately or thickly 
sessed ural areas of the country without an annual Chautasqua 
be Lyceum program, and many eamemanites have the Chastauyoa 
during the summer and the Lycesr: course during the winter 
‘The Chauiaugua 19 an jnstiobon which threes best and does 
probably ws beat work in county seats and smaller towns; farmers 
constitate 2 good part of its audience, and, as Kewh Vawter saym, 
“Broadly speaking, we beheve the Chautasqua to be a rural inti- 
tution” ‘The data in Table 80 cover the work done by seven of 
these companies Two Chautauqua companies have @scontssued 
he apecal programs or lectures for farmers which they offered 
in the pas, for they have found that farmers want entertainment, 
and not “shop talk” fro their platform Practically ali the corn 
panies experience dificolty is finding surtable farm eubjects and 
frcakers for the Chawtaugua fype of program, and all are agreed 
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(hat any lecture intended to appea! primary to farmers most deal 
‘ot with techmeal agreceiture But wath community problems Not~ 
withstanding the fact that the Chastzuquas are not concerned 
‘with teaching the farmer how to farm, they do nevertheless offer 
bbim educanon ag well as extertainmest, for every aspect of hfe 
‘and every corner of the world, every current interest and every 
civic problem is discussed or exhibaed on these platforms, and 
‘this education is probably the most cosmopolitan the farmer gets 
Civic and Welfare Organizations as Educatiooal Agencict 

Sure and county healch oficals, the YMCA and the 
YAW.CA, the National Recreation Aseociation, and many other 
sinlar agences, now have deftely organized rural educational 
Programs. State, county and commensty councils, snd other 
agencies with specife religious, recreational or other program, 
feontnbute to variaws phases of rural education; and education 1s 
an of te peeay unto of al th gener! arm onguisaons 

rk of these various agencics will be dicussed 11 
Ell olay 








QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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CHAPTER XVI 
‘THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 


‘Tae Roxat Scmoct a8 4 Sociat Instrrerion 

‘The School's Share of the Work of Rural Soclety.—The 
rural school as an institution has a twofold sgniBeance, edu 
onal and seca! Regarded pordy as aa iawrstion of arn, 
the achool in, with the exception of the farm home, the moet sr 
versal tora! ination and if i rile were never other than the 
‘odueation of rural children, i woold aul be one of the great 
‘odal intieuions of the open camry. But 10 may that he ede 
cation of chikiren is the sole function of the rural school is not 
faint, for there stlt remaiae the comslderaton of what it 
‘hould teach and what should be it highest purpore in rural hic 

“Three great tsk, each of them wil te rural people and to 
American society as a whole, are delegated to the reral school 
(G3) to teach the eadiments and fondarentale of education, (2) 
to furnish to children the general elements of our common cul~ 
ture, and (3) to prepare children for entering instituuons of 
Wight lsening. 

"The fest tsk fs noe fulfted by teaching merely the inst 
steps—rudiments—tor the actual underlying principles—funda- 
‘mentals—mist also be taught Reading, writing and arimets, 
to much and 20 justly ectated from one pomnt of view, are, 
from another, the most fundamental subjects any elementary 
schoo! ean teach Whiten and spoleen language and mumbers 
fre the most unversa took of lexrning im the worl, and 
Ihe who can we tone of them to some extent is tandicapped 
indeed They are the means by winch a great proportim of out 
knowledge is acquired, and by which the ideas and experiences 
‘of other people and ocher generations are erased {0 any pate 
tewar individeal or genrrenon. People dd, of course, learn to 
talk and read and write and count before toes subjects becase 
‘x ayntematiced part of instruction in educational insttlons, bat 

= 
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the tragedy s that in hia day of universal echools there ae wome 
indidaale who cannot obtain trarng m them. In 1930, there 
‘were m tas coustry 4.283.753 illerate people over 10 years of 
ge, oF 4.3 per cent of the total populebon of tht age group 
‘The perestage of whte literacy fr tus age group in Oe ral 
farm population was 3.4, and a dhe rural noo-farm, 29% Dre 
gerceotage of Negro aiteray for these same groupe was 23 3 
and 20 5, respectively, rising in some rural wcrons (0 a0 high a3 
250 In each of coght states —Loumana, South, Carolina, Mt 
sonppi, Alama, New Meco, Georg, Norh Caroma, and 
‘Ariaonic—the percentage of rural iterates over to yeare Of age 
xcteded 16 per cent of the total population sn that age group 
‘The fiat task of the roral school, sf adeqsatly performed, wl 
blot out this iteray. 

‘The second tank of the rural school w twotold to teach peo 
ple to mae those adyustments to her environments and to her 
Mndvadals which wil gue them he maxumum sabulacion i 
Ie, and to prepare thes for rua! life Abscract knowledge of 
featoing, in the sense of efucation unselated to life, does not 








‘to make these relasonsbyps real and practicable, and the beet 
ruethods of teaching and fearing are those which relate directly 
19 everyday human experiences. Furthermore, these methods de+ 
‘mand the wulizabon of the pupde’ mimediate envatonment which, 
tthe ease of the rural chld, a the farm, and consequently, from 
the standpount of either the teaching technique or human adjunt- 
ments, these methods are most practicable sf they are dostly re= 
lated fo farm hfe. Thus people wall be prepared for rural fe Tf 
‘raining in the rural elementary school is inadequate in thi re- 
spect, tullions of those who are to live ga farms and constitute 
‘our Tura cinltzation wall be compelled to do without dhe training, 
for less than 15 per cent of the children who enter elementary 
schools ever attend any higher mstiutions of learning 

"The third task ia thet of preparing for high school. There 1s 
ro reason why this tauk should in any way handicap or even 
zodify the two just described, and every effort chonld be made 
to prevent thi. Even when the day comes when one-half or more 
‘of the pupils ia rural elementary schools go on to high schools, 
these primary schools should not relax cher efforts to orient their 
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1Pepia to their Jocal and world eaviconment and to provide them 
teith the working tools with which to a¢spt themacives to the 
day-by-day life which everyone un oar ssodera soccety must lead. 

‘4, S. Jensen, when a Teaching Felow in the School of Edu 
cation at the University of Washington, made an interesting and 
enlightening study of what he called “Rural Opsson of Ed 
tional Phulosophy.” He compile, from wrtsngs on rural ede 
eatin and on ocher aspects of rural Ife, the various prosiary pur 
Poxes of education set forth by the diferent writes, and he. 
Showed the results in rural life to whsch each of these porposea 
would lead. He found that there were fve outstanding drnsons, 
ad he rubmuted quesonrasres on thers importance t0 farm peo" 
ple, rural educators, comey agents and sopericendents, farm 
“Organizations and students. The following were set forth by Jen 
ver as the emphases urged by these weters for rural) education, 
sand hin conelumoa 1 to the probable result is mdbeated in each 
case: 











1. (a) Emphans. To trasn farm boys and girls 40 hat 
hey wil stay on the farm 
(b) Rent, The development of a tne: pat ae 


rural people, 
2 (a) Baphara: Te forman amg for woersona (4f- 
reultural) eficency 
() Result Eiezent producers of farm products 
3 (a) Emphans To prepere for a more satisfying or 
cher rural hfe. 
(b) Result. Efficient farmers who ate happy and con- 
temted to lve in the country 
+ (2) Emphans To prepare tor general efficiency and 
comumumty service. 
(b) Rendt ESicrent ctuzens of the community. 
5. a) Emphane Tracing foc oad ctenthip. 
(b) Rest Eficent citzenshup of sonety as a whole 


“Broad eatizenship" was give first place by almost 80 per cect 
of those who replied to the questionnaire, and the other four top- 
‘were classified as follows in the answers reccived second, 
"commaruty service”, third, “richer rural life"; fourth, "voca- 
‘onal efficiency”; and, lst, “stay om the farm." Jensen concluded 
Jus emady with the following terse remaci” 
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‘The rural people, who are more mterewed im te problem of ee- 
mentary Clucanon in the rural schools than anyone ele, moft em 
hatically reject the idea of watng the rod school an a means of keep 
Ing the culdren ox the farm 

"The rural people reject also, with but litle emphaan, the vocations! 
ffcsmey, the richer rural bfe, and the exmmurty service theariet 
ts fandamental ia the purposes of the real soe! 

‘The rural people express ther emphatic approval of the Beeadest 
possible theory-—carrenshup of sonery as a whoke—as a fundamental 
Srly worhetle porgat cf the Semenary cdacton 1 the Pa 

Tithe opinion of the rural people, s expressed in tis study, i gene 
‘eral throughout the country, and if auch oparson maty be weeepted to 
‘ound seueational piuosopty, the approach to the soltion of the 
problem of the rural school must be from the general socal view= 
Point, and not fom any particularisse peat of view ne Ran 90 often, 
been in the parc! 


‘The Rural Schoo! as a Comarounity Institution. —The rural 
school 18 a part of the rural comomuty, 00t foley because of 
location there, but because there is delegated to it the systematic 
education of rural boys and girls, bearave st provides the most 
systematic association between members of the community ovt- 

ide their own homes, and because mis usually the entire com 
munty's only public building and free public mectng. place 
Although the raral shoo!» one of the most emportant rural inate 
tutions, has not yet vinoned sts fellest funcvon or developed 
folly st great opportimaty as @ comfy instution 

‘The insttutionaliang process automateally crystallizes our 
most habitual actrees, sooner oF later narrowing any institu 
‘ional agency to a few categorical processes, and even though 
continues to perform other functions, wt is thought of prmari 

few spenfic things Thus the dementary school 
thought of at an smsacanon for the education of boys and gus 
between sic and fifteen years of age, and the school life of these 
caght years is thought of—and too often actully praciced—only 























sn terms of the coarse of stady The sssocmbons which are the 
pupils’ dominant interests for eight or mine months of the year are 
allowed to lapse almost completely durmg the summer vseation, 
and the school building and school grounds, usually alive with 
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the faces of happy cstdren and teemung with associations, become. 
dust-nidden and weed-grows for one-third of the year Further- 
‘more the associations wach have been continaous for eg years 
ate utualy almost entirely severed at the completion of the pri- 
mary school, The movement for “the wider use of the schoo! 
plan,” chiefly 23 a pert of the consolieted school movement, has 
bony recently ineaded the rural school 

‘Phe Rural School as a Teaching Agency—The problems 
of the rural school as a teaching agency center about the issues of 
Who aze taught, what and where they are taught, and how long 
and by whom Someone has described the rural school at "a hile 
tchool where Htte children for a litle while are taught Tile 
things ty a ttle teacher ” This ts true in 2 tense, for the wchoolk 
ate amull, the children are young, the echool year is often short 
and the umber of years of schooling few, elementary subjects 
tre taught, and the teacher is often not en educational expert 
But the Fourth of July orators pravse of the “ttle red school 
house” is well deserved, for the rural school bas performed 
‘valuable service to raral people and to the sation Tt was amall at 
first beemute the rural tahabitants were few, transportation and 
<commuaniation facilites were few and poor, and the people were 
poor, but it was located within the reach of practeally every 
rural child in the United States The rural achool has provided 
imilions of people with the rudiments of an edvcabon, and the 
Inneracy rate 1s consequently x thowsaad times hagher than it 
would otherwue have been Taroughout the period of our na+ 
(onal exatence the rural school has then over hall ou popula 
tion fora number of months and years during thew Ife, and has 
done for them what no other agency of institution could ave 
done. 

‘The rural school i at Faulk, not beeaute it does not teach meh, 
many, and well, bat because un some reepects it is not ahve t0 
the modem trends in ewer education or agnculture Tt 1 there- 
{ore noe in disparagercent of the rural schoo! of the past, but sn 
fapprecition of ite great tasks and opportunites in the future, 


See Preto, Mea J.C, “Toe Wider Use ot the Schos! Plant” Bates 
Mo 96 Ste Depermoos of Exam of Wetusten, lyone, ed, Chace 
i el es, Desa 
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(tat we analyze the rural school of dhe present and discuss ns 
salient wealoetacs. 


‘Tae Paoc2aw oF tHE Ruzat Scuoo. 


‘An institution ig almost certanly representative of the best 
thought and experiences of the past, but seldom, if ever, of those 
fof the present. It cannot represent the best current thought on. 
any mbject, for chat ought must become fairly widespread in 
the minds of the people a a whole before st can be translated into 
aan institutional prograca. This ahould be lest true of educational 





cation are progressive The greater the isolation of an mtiruton, 
from the stream of events which constitute progress the greater 
wall rts program lag bebund the best thoughe and methods of the 
present, Since the ruzal school i an inatitstion which, untit se 
cea, bu bem comaratay ia, program conequey 


‘The Curriculum —Jost asthe rural school » an intiteion, 
#0 nit conmituted largely of a vt of insttutioalized courses of 
study Tt Brat taugh those subjects which were thought necessary 
in the past—reading, wning, spelling and arithmetic. Geography 
‘was soon added to ute curriculums and, shorly afterward, story 
and physiology, and for half » century these seven subjects con 
ruled fta entre curricolam. Teachers taught and children cud 
ted thete nubjecta (roms the to eight months a year over a period 
‘of from six to elgt years, entirely oblrnous of the great world 
fof nature and the numerous other people around them, 

‘The methods of teaching were thote of formal disipting, and 
‘the technique of learning was memoriting by rote. Progress was 
sreasured by mileposts in specie rextbooks, fee Ray's Third Port 
of Anihmctc, oF by going from one book to ancther—from the 
‘Third to the Fourth Reader. The rigid diecpline of the school 
was in perfect harmony with the rigidity of the curricutum, The 
child's mund was soc developed, it was stufted; his intrest ws 
not stionalated, 1 was driven, and bis individuality and personaiity 
were not developed, they were crashed and catalogued. The fart 
‘oy's eagerness vo leave school, with the drmdgery of farm work 
the only other atereative, tas probably been dae more to the for- 
bidding nature of this eduestional method and its sltitying ef- 
fects on bis natora instincts, than to any other ane thing, 
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Even with the advent of Seter facilities of communication, 
and when county or state supervision had peiated to the need of 
st change in the curricular, the changes made bore no direct rele 
tiom to ror fe, In the city schons, experiments were beng made 
fad progress wan being achieved, there were new cours, and 
new Textbooks were writen by city edcators It was in this 
‘recon thatthe expansion of the rural schoo! corricuim tended, 
largely because rural parents and eiizens were bat concerned wit 
‘educational problems, rural achool teachers were ually Uurd- 
‘ate, and the rural cid was sever asied for ax opmnion. Reading, 
srithmene, and marca teining, mn partcsler, reflected he urban 
snfuence 

‘Recently, however, the function and needs of the rural school 
Itaye been retognized more fully and it exrriolum is accordingly 
‘providing for some adaptation to cural ite, methods of teaching 
are being evolved which wolxe the native raral exrronment and 
rape the du for Me n the farm and inthe opm cozy 

“tactivty programs," $0 called, which is beng cred out rather 
‘exremively in some ety schoo! systems, and so a lesser extent sn 
‘ural schools, is far tore than & progra of acinty tis &syatert 
‘and a philosophy of eiveaton.? 

Recitation —Teaching by recitations, which was the prac: 
tice unit recently—and still fs in the one-room school— hile 
short of a farce, wed yet, in a pec from tix to twenty mintes 
Jong, it i imporsible todo more than quiz pupils on facts learned 
from textbooks ‘The rural schoo! often has only one teacher, and 
fn same cases only one room ia whick pupts ofall ages have 10 
Ye taught The period of schocking is short, and many new 
courses have been added tothe curriculum without eliminating ot 
‘modifying the old ones The result is that there are about thirty 
‘ectatins daily in the average rural school, and in some extreme 
‘aves teachers are tying t0 conduct forty-five exch day Wht 
the rural school has accomplished rn five- snd ten-minute recita- 
tion periods is title short of micacaious; but how much it coud 
have accomplished had the teacher mot been overburdened, and 
hha she been able to teach by demonstration daring the cats period 
Te Kirt, A.M. “The Bros Method Teachers Coe Record 
Sofia Urey. New Yack, Sepa, 3 et HOR 1D 39S, od 
SERS Ee leer te Coren Det, Dea Ci, 
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and to guide cath pupil's desk work and allay actmaty 
poasble to imagine: 

‘The weakness in this resitanon sysizm is mot, however, dt 
entirely to a crowded curriculum; it partly due to poet ache 
ing techaigue, 1o poor teachers, and, m partiewar, 10 a lack of 
aagprecation ofthe mtarets of the rural child. As hus already been 
‘81, the culdren in a achool range from six to eahoan years of 
‘age. and all school work is often carried on in one room. TBE 
achool equipment is 20 meager that no charts, globes, sandpites, 
ex, are provided. The ror schoo! ia scidom taught by @ person. 
‘eho hs dedseated hia oF her life to dart profeanon,* often the 
teacher does not live ts the commumty and her major interens 
therefore are elsewhere. Frequectly the ane teacher is forced 10 
be an expert im a3 many wp exht diferent achool grades, and 
there is oftes no supervision of the teaching 

‘The Leisuretiee Program—All that has been said about 
the crowded curricukam of the rsral schoo! indicates that there is 
Litle oF no time for leisure or recreational programa; utd this 
condition will contique as kong as the recitations are mnumerable 
and study is contacted as a formal discipline, It will continu, 10 
altogether too great » degree, wherever the echool han only one 
‘room and one teacher. 

‘The leisure-time program: in the old-fashioned country schoo! 
generally consisted of haphazard games and “goxsipy" conver 
‘tons carried on by amall groups during « one-hour “noon recess” 
and two "ffreen-minote recesses,” one in mid morning and the 
‘other, tor the salle: children, in the meddle of the afternoon. The 
cluldten were completely unsupervised durmg these play periods, 
‘sme the teacher was busy 28 the school house with other cannes 
‘The chien were usually not perawted to arrive in the morning 
much before time “for schon to take up," and they ere for 
‘dden by both parents and teachers, and sometimes by the schoo! 
‘board, to loiter on the grounds after “school it out” inthe after= 
‘noon, Tf the teacher took any part at all in the children's play, it 
‘was becuse Ine or ahe hiked t0 play, liked title chikren eoough 
10 enjoy their pleasures, wanted fresh air and exerese, or wished 
to maintain diacipiine. The teacher who tried to use 4 play pro- 
{Fram and play projects as part of the regular schoo} program was 

Foie, HW, “Efe and Pacpraice of Baral Sebo Taher” 
Balen No , Untel Sones Bore of Eesti ote 
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indeed exceptional Furthermore, rural parents would have ob- 
Jerted to any such program, for eiscation to them was seriou 
‘ed routine task, and anyway chikiren “ot all the exercise they 
‘ended at home.” 

Singing is enother means of pleasure and improvement which 
‘was totally lacking in the rural school, but which today, although 
still 69 cach peglecind, is recognized a5 x legdimate and valor 
bie part of the seboct program. The old-fashvoned church was & 
singing church; the old-fashioned country community was often 
2 singing community, but the ald-fasbioned rural schoo was de- 
‘youd of songs, exvch lesa musi. Even the “last day” and “echi- 
Dition” programs offered very litle usc. Nor was ory telling 
‘oa any Frid school program. Although culdeen began school at 
five years of age, or younger, they were neither entertained 10r 
space by ry ting. bt etred toner “AB Ce end 
“numbers” 

‘As exceptional teacher would occasionally introduce One oF all 
cof theae entertainment ekements, Sometimes an Asbor Day wat 
set side for planting trees in the school ground, or an attempt 
was euade to interest the ebildcen in come other aspect of grownd 
improvement. Al such efforts, however, were never a part of an 
steht end pried school progran, bat were due sly 
‘to the genius of such a teacter.* These teachers were the fore- 
frnners of the new rural school, but the day of this new raral 
school bas by no means universally acived in the Ife and prog- 
‘ean of the rural school. 

“Unit very recently, the rural exbool has had nothing which 
cou be coreecly described as an extension or community pro- 
fram, Its tank was acepted a8 complete wth the admanistation, 
‘within ite four walls, of from titty to forty doves of eategoncal 
reritations every day fr five dsye each week and never more than 
for thirty-two weeks of the yeat The school program a8 not 
concerned with the rema:nder of the chil’s time. Parent-eacher 
‘iedations today wre doing rouch t eclarge the achoolt come 
swunity program, although ther work has not attaned ia reral 
districts the perfection that it bas in urban areas. There have 
been other changes ix this situation, and these will be disauged 
brie wa Caapter XVII 


See Gaur, Malet, Coniry Rite mt the Com Sede!, Row, Peron, 
aod Comenny, Cia, 16 
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Tae Touma wits rue Rusa: Semoot! 

Jes Failure to Meet the Test of Modern Edueation—Re- 
gardless of the tendency of insutstions 20 lag behund the best 
Ghinking of thar tne, there is no excate for a inctttion hing 
Ing to an old program if a new and beter one has been thor. 
cvily tested and proved, The esablished eiterie of moder edi 
fation cannot be met by a primary school eae soll has a doaen 
disunet types of courses in ues eatrelm, that devotes Ove! 73 
gercent of che school day to resstaions, at depends upon formal 
Gieiphne and memonang by rote for i teaching methods, and 
that fal to wie the c's immeiate eosronment and al 
ral stereats sn differentiating itt traimng. Tn mst cases, the one- 
oom, oor-teacher rural schoo! is sont forced to volate every 
‘one of these citer 

‘ts Failore to Meet the Needs of Modern Farm Life — 
‘The rural schoo! w gradually introdecing into ie currieniam 
courses m agreuture, nature ody and the domestic seca, aed 
stnurmber of sates make these and surlar subjects part of their 
prescnibed courses of study. However, such courses are stil une 
offered in thowands of rural schools, and zlora of rural dik 
dren are going throogh er leaving these schools with np falar 
tion of the direct relation of their school arming to ther home 
fe Civis, which ie 2 recent addition t0 the rural school eur 
ricalumn in some state, is stkdom ever “ccmensmity evi,” mach 
ese “raral community svi.” 

‘Tea Small Size—The problem of rura!sehool education in oo 
smportant to depend for s solution ona local district, one-room, 
ane-teacher, ni, oF school aystem There are sil approximately 
200,000 ones and twe-oom: schools ia the United States, which 
are often located i mall dstits which attempt to support their 
‘own school work. The butlings are rea of prneer days, the 
rounds are small and alot always poory kept; there are few 
‘ops, and the work, i site ofthe mow perasent efforts to the 
Contrary poor graded Cercle the folowing points 
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tion, and these constiste an intelligent enticsm of the small 
schoo! wherever it exsta. 

3. Tru no longer so well adapted to meet present conditions 
and needs as are other aysiams of larger scope. 

2. The diatrict authorities oaly seldom see the real moods of 
thei schools or dhe posites of rural education, 

'3. Ava system of school adcinstration itis expensive, short 

cd, itefcent, inconsistent, and wnprogreasive 

“4 It leads to great and izinecemtary inequalires in schools, 
terms, educational advantages, and to unwise mulopliation of 
schools, 

5 The taxing unit is too amall and the trustecs too perros 

6, The trunees, because ehey hokd the purse strings, frequert)y 
fnmume authority over many matiecs which they are not gompe- 
tent to manage 

7, Most of the progress ia rural school improvement has been 
made withoxt the support, and often aguinst che opponivon, of 
the trusts and of the people they represent 

ts Poor Support nod’ Manger Ravipmest—The dey hat 
parsed when oak benches, hickory witches, and Suebacked 
apelers alone constituted adequate school equipment, when x ster 
Gciplinarian and creck arithmetican was the ideal of a good 
teacher. In the present day of the market and price regime, of 
newspapers and eaagazines, and of screntife farming wid com- 
‘unity organization, adequate equipment and trained teachers are 
neceesary if rural education is tobe eficient. 

‘The basie need for the rural sehoo! is adequate financial wup- 
port, Rural schools are now supported by a imle over onechalf 
the gost per cil in eity schools. The tax rate in the country is 
generally about onc-tal of the urban rate, and the investment in 
school property in the country is enesthird or one-half fess than 
the urban. The average anncal salary of the rural teacher is about 
cnealf that of the city teacher The tural school buildings are 
wall, and the reatlation, beat and lighting are poor, the schools 
lack a sufficient murber of blackboards, chars, maps, globes, pic- 

‘ures, and also adequate library equipment. These shortcomings 
an never be cocrertad until the nereseary (amis are avasluble 19 

“Gubbeler, Z. Pe Rar Life and Esacaten, Focebeea Milla Comey, 
New York tle me ests 
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‘sopport the schoo! adequately and to pucchane the oquipment 
needed 

“As long as the small~tistrict rural school eystem continues, there 
will be gross meqeabties not only in urban and rural educational 
‘opportunines but also in rural etueational oppoctanmties them- 
selves in the different secnons of the country Elf, who was a 
‘school inspector in Mstouri for years, used to say, “The care 
fully guarded ‘righ’ of the local distric is the tight to have the 
pootett school possible” Condutions have improved to a matked 
degree sonce the statistics i Table 81 were compiled, but these 
figures will serve to show the vanstion berween urban and rural 
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school advantages only a litle more than a decade ago. The pro- 
‘vision of equalreation funds, of standard certification for teachers, 
and of rural schoo! supervision as accorphed much in in- 
proving these conditions and is destined to accomplish evea 
more® 

‘te Poor Attendance—The excessive illkertcy of our rucal 
‘population is accounted for in no small way by the fact dhat the 
average attendance in rural schools generally falls below that of 
‘ity schools. This relatively low attendance i¢ due to the fact that 
(x) the rural school and sts program newher invite nor challenge 
the rural child, (2) sompuleory attendance laws are often modi 
fied to cover more abeences in rural schools; (3) farmers keep 
their children home to work, (4) weather and roads are bad, and 
there #8 often so means of transporation, and (5) there are 
fewer troant officers in rura districts 
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The data on school attendance in Table &2 are the latest onts 
avulahle which cover the country a3 a whole, but we do have 
statues for 1925-1926 which show that every state with mare 
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than 2g per cent “of school term not attended” is a rural stare 
‘These figures, sn per cent, are as follows 
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‘Al theve states are mo the south, and the lw attendance of Negro 
‘duldzen wereares the rate of mon-ettendance But every one of 
the twenty states va whith the nom-attendante rate for 1925-1926 
exceeded that for continetal United States was ral, unless Cal 
fornia is clastified as not rural 

“The census of 1930 listed six states with less than gt per cent 
f the doldres froma 7 1913 year of age is school, and hese 
likewise rural states. The on'y two divisions of the country with 
thi low percentage are the East South Central and the West 
Som Central, with 906 and go.3 per cent, respectively, the cout 
fas a peroetage of 90.8" The percentage of the popolation from 
1540 20 years of age im school was: total ational, 69.9, erban, 
728; raral non-farm (village), 69.3; nd roral fan, 66 4. 
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Shortneas of the School Year and Few Years af School: 
ing-—Tn 1918, the average length of the rural school year wat 
143 days, as against 182 gays forthe urban.* Tn 1909-1938, he 
‘lemertary schools in twenty states were im aesion eae Urn 170 
doye—-Alcbama, Arizona, Arkaraen, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Kestucky, Loweana, Misiationh, Neds, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oktahoma, South Carola, South Dakota, Teanemee, 
Teas, Uh, Virpnia, 2d West Virgina, all of thera predomi 
sandy sural Hundreds of zoral schools are in sension only ak 
suonths of les cach year, and in a nusmber of sates rural scoala 
pronde only 7 grades of instrusion A rurvey of the 300 fceah- 
zen in North Caroline State College of Agriculture and Engi. 
neering in 3921 showed an average previous achool attendance 
of 77 mosths; over aae-third of the country boys had atended 
school no more thas 64 sionthi—ie, only 8 years of schooling 
for 8 months each year, or about 7 years for 9 meoths each yen. 

No rural high schools bave eximed until recenly, and canst- 
quently the rural ehild, if he bas had a high school taining, hax 
bad to go tothe city for it 


Tasks) —Tascems oO sm Pozzo Sass nee Cor rare 














Te Poor Instruction—The instruction in the rural school 
is poorer than that ia the urban school, because 

1 Rural thers have to instruct in (rom 1010 #5 subjects and 
0 conduct from 30 to 40 recitations each day. 
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22 Rural teachers are inexperienced and badly trained 

3 Rural wachers aze poorly paid, nd an a reeuithe ety at. 
‘tracts the better teachers. 

4, Rural teachers lack adequate teaching equipment 

[5+ Good instruction is impemnible unless the subject matter ss of 
interest to the pup nd Inte ofthe rural choo! eurrcuiom offers 
this interest tothe rural tld 

Table 85 presents pertinent information on the training and 
permanency of raral school teachers 

Fes Pose Supervision end Administration —Edueational 
supervision and adzimistration have become profetnons, and ex: 
pert overhead suigecnision is just as necessary for the effesency 
and adequacy of a school as for a enya faaory, oF an army. Un 
der & fea! distr system, there wll be 32,000 rural school umts 
in @ state the suze of Towa, with x total average enrollment of 
bout 300,000 ehikren. If al the eubyects taught an these schools 
ach day were totaled they would amount 10 between 30,000 
snd 400,000, and about 1,000,000 recitations would be heard each 
day ‘Needless to say, wich a tremendous undertaking, demands 
the best adrunistration and supervision for is succes 

‘Resal school ademnistration and supervision i¢ weak in the fol- 
lowing renpects 

1 The fora district of township schoo! board as neither the 
training nor the time to adzinater rural eGocation 

2 The county superintendent too oftes Weide hus office a8 the 
result of election by populas vote rather than becaute of bis trant- 
ing as an educator 

93. There ate no standard criteria for the raral schoot regarding 
courses of study, tacher training or school adeninnetration 

44 There 1s ttle supervision of heahh, samtation, or other 
extexcurtiular factors 

's. There is too often wo atate courte of study, tate schoo! 
inspection and state supervision 

Tis nether necessary nor descable to discuss these weakristes 
in detail, and the various expenments now being made ia this 
‘eomection in indevdual states, for the slighten: obseremion of 
rural schools, and their cormparison with ety school, will ehow 
how far Ge rural schoot falls below the ortan im adeinstration 
and supervision, 
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Ecorouic anp Soctat. Cacses oF Poor Ruzat Scwoous 

Tenaney—Roral schoo! opportunities vary widely in difer- 
cnt dutnicts because the unt of schol support and adaaisistration 
ve ne often local But wherever there are very desunct. tenure 
cases, such as tenants, educational opportunites are unequal, 
regardiess of the ust of admimetration and support. The schools 
ina tame community do wot recerve adequate support {rom ether 
the tenant operators or the sbucntze owners. The edcational aus 
cof the tenants themselves ip vsaally lower, and conscquesty their 
educational ideals are lower; moreover, they are unable to give 
their children the same educational advantages that the owners 
can Tenant children are often kept out of schoo! becaute of the 
Jack of books or clothes, beaame they are needed for work at 
home, or because thew famaly as moving from one place to an- 
‘ther’ If any of the weaknesses of the rural school discussed m the 
receding setion are found to depend on the children, the coor 
rmamty, the building, or the support, they wilt be found to be 
really magused i tenant communes, 

School effcieney is jeopardieed even more by hired men and 
<roppers than by tenants For example, the ilteracy rate of the 
‘tenants m the southeast Mutsourt commanity study referred to 
previously was twice as high as that of the owner operators, and 
that of the croppers and hired men was over four tines high 
as that of the owner operators, and. in this community. tenants, 
<roppers and hired men constituted over rune-tenthe of the tol 
‘population. Ths study" also showed that $9 3 per cent of the 
‘coppers; 38.9 per cent of the bared men, and 276 per cant of the 
‘tenants had dropped ott of schoo! before, or on, the completion 
of the fourth grade, as against 14 § per cent of the owner oper- 
ators. Not one cropper or hured man in ths whole section held a 
school office, and §3 per cent each of the hired men and exoppers 
land 26 per cent of the tenants ether were opposed to specific 
school improvements or showed no interest when questioned, 33 
againtt 17 per ent of the owner operators Not one owner inthis 
community kept his children out of school to work for hire, but 
25 per cent of the tenants, 66 per cent of the croppers, and 78.6 


* Top, Con C, Yoder, FR, and Zenmerman, C Coho 
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per ont of the hired men followed this practice. All schoal build 
ings were in a condition of disrepai.” 

‘Tae famiies of tenants, croppers, snd hired men fail 10 give 
adequate school support und to have consistent achool habits; nd, 
ssace they are trantients in the commansty it 1s oniy natural chat 
‘hey should feel no very deep incereat inthe school 26 a commu 
Inmitution, The landlord in often worse than Ge tensnt in this 
‘eapect, for he isa nao-rexident. In his repor, “A Study of Rural 
Sshoula in Travia County, Texas,” E. E. Davis says. 

Diligent inquity was made, and in Gus aren of 200 sqaure mules 
‘and more than 13,000 populition, only one abrentee landlord wad 
Feported a8 actively eacournging hes teaxnis to vote for & achoal fax. 

Tou wat io ow wat mace cay schol ene of the gore t 
‘Trams County? T can tel you in about filtess words Tha 
aig w ocd a comme by ahs ee mes wd a re 








Table 84, compiled from another stsdy made in Texas, gives 
‘tusther information regarding the influence of tenancy upoo 
‘education. 
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Poor Farming and Low Farm tncome—Poor farming, 
particularly 1f the sou has been depleted of its nauve fertility, 
automatically results m low sneame It st eaty to show that one” 
crop areas and sections wth hte Ivestoc, Jow land values and 
Tow farm incomes are below the average in rural educational ad~ 
vantages, for the relsuon berween these econome factors and 
‘ural educational opportumes it self-evident School and schoo! 
programs cost money, and such sections are low vm purchasing 
power South Carolina, Misnsuppi, Alabama, and the other states 
‘whose rank has been ganssatenty low on the bums of these eco- 
nome factors, have alto beea low in rural educational advantages. 
‘The fluence of these cconome factors i greatly imtencfied when 
the poverty of a single local ditrict as allowed to control come 
pletely the edueational appropnation for that district. 

Tnolation.—Isolation 1s the one remamng excuse for the 
small-dutnet, one-room, one-teacher schoal—the poorest kind of 
rurat school erating. Isolation 28 a handicap to the rurat school 
Decause large schools are umposuible, roads are generally bad, 
‘teachers hestate to go #0 far away from urban conventenees and 
anccutions, and supervision a doficule Sparsely setled states, 
such an Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Montans 
rank low, particularly ww daily attendance, and sn seme related 
‘mounts and dry-farmng sections the school 1s open enly during 
‘the cummer months, 

‘Nagro Education—The rapid improvement in Negro edu- 
cation duting the past decade has been due to a number of extwet, 
‘the first of which ve probably our natural humanitarian sentiments 
A number of endowed insotutions, such as the Slater, Jeanes, and 
Rosenwald Funds, have led in this work. Southern people now 
‘realize clearly the ampossbuhty of rausng the general level of 
‘ther own econcenc life without x corresponding rise in the Negro 
standard of living Since it chiefly through a program of edoca- 
‘hon that they are approaching ths task, consequently all of the 
southern states are much more active in their efforts for the pro- 
‘moni and development of Negro efucation than they were two 
decades ago. 

‘The differences between the educational status and opportuni. 
‘es of the whe and Negro races are, nevertheless, stll very great. 
‘The data in Table 85 compare white and Negra efuestion in the 
‘south; since these two races do not have veparate schools in the 
‘northern states, there are co data for the north. 
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However, the diferences betwoen these two race in eueational 
facies, particulary m schoo practices, are even greater than 18 
indiated by the table Negro schools are mach less frequently 
consobdnted than white wcools,xad the training and salais of 
Negro teachers are always poorer School attendance 14 much 
poorer in the case of dhe Negro ehldven than the whut, manly 
for to reasons (1) Negro children are kept away from school 
swore frequetly to belp with farms and other work, and (2) the 
sttendance law is not enforced a8 cigvly for Negroes 

‘Considerably over ont-half of the accredited Negro hgh schools 
seceive no support feces taxes, ofthe eleven such high schools 1m 
Georges, for example, only ane u supported by taxes In North 
Carolina, which eas all she southern states educational opper- 
Cczities for the colored portion of her gopafation, there are twenty 
accredited Negro hugh schoois supported by the ate, an twenty- 
three whuch are aspported by endowment funds 

‘Béueational opportanues for Negrocs davasish en number anc 
scope i the cae of the higher mstitatons of learning, for prac- 
tically all such mstmuuons are either agmeviezal or teacher 
staning schools 

QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 

1 Matte foc fhe eae seat rr ue? 
1 Siete arene ep comutey cote wl etl erate sao 
1 Wor Qe oe of op hau ne SU el ome” 

tilts een? 
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CHAPTER XVII 
AW ADEQUATE RURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Meng ann Berrax Fuverioxs rot Ruxat. Scuoois 


Education Must Be Recognized as the Chief Means of 
Social Adjustment and Progress—A pecion is never cone 
Pletely educated. Every atep in the learning process furnishes him 
‘with addtional tools and txchnigues with which fo take the next 
step, and eat succeeding atep demands new adjustments and ane 
volves farther learning Edvcation i real only vo the extent that 
It creates the desre and capacity for further mental growth The 
Achoo''s eel function isto teach posple progresrvely to ducover 
the world im all its aspects, to see thersteves as a part of an 
to live fn t abundantly by adapting themactves to and vaing it 

‘The school as am inatitution, even more than the bome, i capa 
bie of progressive adaptation to the changing life of the world 
Largely because of custam, faruly hfe and practices contrive t0 
be astonishingly uniform from generation to generaton, each nese 
fone imbibing itt thoughts and picking up ic customs from is 
‘observations of the previous one Inthe school there 16a conscious 
and syttematic revision of subyect matter Based pon stew ideas 
and discoveries. Modifcations mm irving are mage manly through 
learning new and better ways of doing things, and as a vert 
education becomer cur most imgorant agency of progress. The 
progress of the past has sot come 40 mich through the develon= 
rent of & better racal stock—although much hax been learned 
about the protection and preservaton of hfe—as Gough Hearing 
‘more shout our physical and sonal world and its use as wocans 
of attaining human bapyiness and welfare. 

We have sufficient kmowkdge of the paychology of learning 
andthe origin of impulse and imezeat, and euicient emdence that 
the rural tchoot will fora long time to come have x monopoly ot 
the formal education of the majority of rural popl, to now that 
unless it teaches them fo make adjustments to farm Life and to 
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nize farts information eficietly, itis not really edwrating 10 
any great extent. Agriculture is end will continue to be the ane 
dominant activity in ural file, snd rural people find that every 
clement in ther standard of living depends on or is coaditioned 
by it If the stodies jn the rozal school curieia do sot diretiy 
attach themselves to Ife and work on the farm, cnidren wll try 
to escape enter education, by leaving school, or the farm, by 
(going to towns or citien. Moreover, tis snnecessary w sacrifice 
the more uruversl yalocs of any subject in the rural schol cur- 
radum becaase itis approached from the pomt of view of the 
hile’s knowledge of and interest in agriculture 

‘Thr rural school curriculues that fais to enlarge the envitom- 
‘vent of rural boys and gers is fating to perform its duty to both 
the nation ane the world Every schoo! should wach its students 
1 adjant themselves progressively to the changing circumstances 
‘of an ever enlarging world life, and the rural school ean do this 
if tts curriculum 1s adjusted with the idea of the oecugation of 
-agricutare at one end, and of the world environment at the other, 

‘Rural Schools Must Relate Themselves to Other Factors 
and Copditions- of Rural Life—Becmse schools are unvvermal 
‘and the assembly place of great marabers of childsen, it 6 easy 10 
belive, fallaciously, that they are capable of functions which, it 
realy, chey are Gnable to perform Indeed, it w highly ques: 
Alorable whether the elementary schools can do many of the things 
“held by some school men to be their pritary functions Schoolt 
fare neither ove most dominant nor our moe untversal educte 
ional forces, and their control over the child se nether a8 cont- 
plete nor as aubtle as that of the home Children are under the 
rect control of schools leas than half of their wakreg hours and 
‘ess than half of their days from bicth to the age of fourteen. 
A child's personality is nat molded as much in the school a6 i the 
‘home, for 1 is in the heme that he forme his early habits and 
learnt bis early attitades, even sfter he has entered ochool he 
“returns to his home each day IF mornings, evenings, Satordays, 
Sundays and vacation periods are takea into aecoust. itis readily 
‘een that, durmg the child's early ife, the home remans the most 
formative agency in his fife. 

‘The school, nevertheies, wil continue to be one of our major 
‘cial institutes A division of fabor between the vital socal 
‘onetons isthe basis upon which the social fattstions eperate 
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‘Each inatiunon arises asthe seault of a need, and it operates in 
the midst of forces, intereats, and agencies among which 2 divides 
the entire field of social functions Consegeently oe major 
futoa can never be a satisfactory subscale for another. The 
school em never funetion adequately in the complete program of 
rural education until it relates self, in the moat inteligent way, 
1w the rural community ax a whole. People in rural conmunties 
are dominaved by the thoughts, purposes, and plans of farm 

and most of them live in individual, ecf-contained fares “An. 
Appreciation of these facts ie of the utmost inmportance in under- 
standing what the rama schoo! can and should be Te school wall 
never supersede these primary interests in the general socal at- 
stogphere of the (arma home and community. It mast and should 
‘utllze and supplement these interests; hat ia, it must capialize 
them in its teaching technique and supplement the fives of its 
-popils by introducing other interests into dhs supersaturated rucal 


ere, 

Rural Schools Must Supply to the Rural Child’s Mind 
‘What the Rurat Environment Lacks.’—Before trade and com= 
merce developed, people knew faitly intimately their total environ 
‘ment and everyone with whom they bad anything to-do; but today 
cor totat environment is limited only by the ends of the earth, 
tnd we ase influenced by forces and people we cannot possily 
‘know personally, consequendy, unless there is some eure way of 
‘eeping constant in touch with the affairs of the world com 
smunity, we shall be seriously handicapped Therefore schools are 
‘a necenity ina cimlization oF society 90 complex that these many 
forces which influrnee our dally Ife cannot be personally exper- 
‘enced by each one of as As we have already suid the function of 
‘the school is to make available for each new generation the ac- 
cumulated experience of past geserabons and to pat itn touch 
with the world of ts ows day. The home cx and wll continoe 
to start each new generation in fe: and, together with the neigh 
Yarkood and the various corspations, it could perform the com= 
picte tak of edvcatis i a simple bemagencous soeety. Bat the 
school—and the raral schoct in perticalar—iat take the next 
feng sep by supplying the Inowleige and tooin needed for the 


Tere, G, Rant Blain, Tie Mace Compt, New Yar 105, 
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adjuscwents to that larger Life and Sd of activition which lie 
outarde the expenience of farm family fife. 

‘The School Curriculum Should Eéveate for Life and Liv. 
ing—The eld comes %2 school knowing litte, if amthing, 
‘except the day-by-day routine of hus Lfe. The inwtinionaluation 
Of education—tat ty its cetraltation in schools and its ery 
tallation ito the subjects in the catriculun—Eas tended to de- 
‘tach much ofthe teachag from the imamedate processes of Hiv 
Te the schools ful to relate emsetves (o lie ap sts lived, they 
wal fal to be our mast important educational agencies, even 
though a considerable part of the child's early lite ss spent i 
them People learn by dong, and thew stimulas to learn i their 
desire to carry on Life's activtes more suoceetflly, therefore 
‘they wll be interested in and dicecte! by those things which they 
‘an recognize mort readily as related to there own word of afar, 
Tf the school fails to relate sts eurricaiums and activities to their 
‘ow world, then the instetions which do tus will dentnate and 
rect thew energies and mverests and wall amtomatically become 
society's most amportant educational foreee 

Nothung can be gaiaed by making education abstract, for gen- 
‘cal or cultural edveation werelated to fe actries 16 nat edt 
Cation, not a6 it peychologally possible. The student may be 
forced to memonce the content of abstract subject, but he will 
never assimilate it mito hie Rabuis or personaty and it will there 
{ore bave no influence on his conduct or attitudes or reflect sell 
An any worthwhile actwoty. Fortbermore, it unnecessary 10 
teach ww abstracnons in order to pat the student 1m contact with, 
and make hum awaze of, the forces and influences of the larger 
‘world of which few a part snd winch have a réle in hus own Ife. 
AN education mast be reengruzed a5 general and cultural x 
relatrashp to he's ecviten x maule dear Ta say tht, because 
they ace concerard with the infe of the past, erence, or even the 
socalled humans or clasous, rust be redaced 10’ abstracions 
ts fallacious, and to thus reduce them robs them of their nehacts 
and of the pact they shoo'd perform in educatng the student for 
‘hfe x a world environment The only education that can be cul 
rural wa dynamic sense the study of culwres and eviizations 
—tberr ssttutons, dhetr costoma, ther literature, and thei fe 

"Phe aversion to abstract education sometmes leds (othe over= 
cmphaste of taming m trades and occupations, and this hkewse 
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robs education of ix broader fmetion. No scall part of a atte 
iden edocaicn ws devoted to earring to perform a definite share 
of society's labor; but i is tragic if learning the techngues and 
technologies ofa trade or cocupation deprives hum ofthe training 
‘connected with Inoman relatonsiups and fails to give bien as 
‘appreciation and understanding of the world, past and present. 
‘One ean be trained for a trade or profession so wel—or at least 
to narrow!y—that he wil be handicapped in hia nctual civic ife 

‘Some of the cements in the course of study in the elementary 
achools are partcalariy well adapted to training for citszenahip 
in oor modern world. For example, the “three R's," which are 
vernetines unduly ericied, are absolutely fundamental for pat- 
‘Sclpation in a soclety larger than a local neighborhood. They are 
the vehicles of communieation between people who are not in 
faceto-face contact, and their use is essen in communiating 
With anyone outside of oar immedate physical environment, If 
for socne reason it were necessary to reduce the elementary schoo! 
course of study to three subjects oly, reading, writing and avth- 
metic should undoubtedly be the three. 

‘Geography, history and science ere probably te group next in 
fexportance. If properly taugs. gevgraphy introduces the chil 10 
the physical world in which he lives, and history reaches tna 
about the people who Lave lived in it Ths throngh these two 
subjects his eyes are opened to the world beyond his own com- 
smonity, and he becomes aware of the fact that the life of his own 
‘community is thoroughly interwoven with that of society at large. 
Just a8 geography and history introduce him to larger physical 
‘and culraral environment, serence introduces ho to the laws 
of the physical and ocgame worid, thereby contrasting the vatt- 
ness of mature with the minctesess of the purely local and 
ental factors of living. Therefore science, in the form of nature 
stody, should be a part of the curriculum from the first year on, 
srogreasively ealanging its scope and amerpretation ail through 
the school raining, 

‘The next group in importance should be the social sciences— 
conamice, sociology, poitical sien, and socal etbes. They nerd 
not be called by these titles, which sre narves of college courses, 
nor should they be taught abstractly. aa is 20 often the case im OuF 
higher inatutions of learning: bat they cam be introduced into 
the curriculum ax carly ay are himtory end geography. Even vhen 
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4 Ghd fiat comes to school, he knows more abour the cine and 
sect factors of hfe tan about any other orgesied body of 
Jknowledge or set of procestes which are part of his school cu 
rreulum By the te he stars the study of the socal scence, he 
has heen m contact with and partiopated in the ining activites 
Of his family, of the neghboruoed and the schoal, he ban seen 
‘the buying and sling of econone goods, and has probably done 
some trading humoelf, he has seen fe operation of governtent 
6n all Hides, and hat participated sn socal hfe from hundreds of 
diferent angles A course m clizeashup (Use sooal snences) 
should be a part of every schol curriculum, and should snlode 
4 description and analyse ofall etc elatomaps, world wide at 
well a purely oat 

‘The Schools Must Adé New Bubjecta—Cubberley relates 
the following mneident sn discussing the need for a revued rueal 
‘choal eurmeslum 

One of our dutngusbed American scents, now the ehanelor 
of oue of our large tmvernoes, cove tid the writer tha is ane of 
thet tae al be ver pe Be pied a 0 te cert 
resem the great overemphasa of ranean aut pabbe ¥ 
Moris and deurabhty of recaomg the oe hen en ote 
bet he dv ofthe drs cht praca ce forward 
fd wrung usd, saying that be agreed ah Des Doroughy, and 
tad for yeara been advocating tuch s reducuon, sm order that mare 
fhe might be secured for werk im anthmeve ‘The wntee once had 
a sont npc, enc hat (he bert oeied wee eacly 

For together too lng a tie, teachers, ecators and patrons 
have antumed thatthe efcency of suesestal schools depends on 
the mcasion of the traditional subyerts of the old-fashioned cur= 
riculum, but this is not the ese: The desuny of the rural schools 
Ingen upon the sntsoduction of subjects more directly rated to 
adjustments 2 farm life and work; for modern conditions of 

fe, the demands now made upon agncalwre, andthe mcreasingly 
argent needs of vara! commuruties necrasitate = schock with 
offers more damn the “thee R's” and a few supplements to thers 

‘The moder rural school currizwlum should inciode courses or 
ature sudy,agrieatoue, domestic wocnc, manual art ead 
civien, mune, piysical tniamg, and organized play. It seems 
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rather inconsistent that some of these conrves were frst intro 
ced ino ety schools and were tight there for some time before 
‘hey. were pat into caral schoole—rature study, for example, 
‘which is almost wholly conceraed with pleet, suimal, and bird 
Te. Domestic science has been exught to ety gla who for the 
‘most part will never face the enormous responsibilities and the 
denailed duties of hoatchold mazagement which confront farm 
{Bvt City boys, many of whom wil never have any great necd 
for sail n manval art, have been given courses in mafial traf 
ing, while country boye, most of whom will need this si the 
‘rat of their fives, have been compelled vo spend thei school hours 
Mudying subyects like forma and tradsvonal graramar or spell 
Ing, for instznce The rural boy and gr, with so contact with 
the city's pubhe and commercal facilites for music and reerea- 
‘non, hae been the last to be sught music and recrexton The 
sutal school needs to wake up to te fact that there are ew ideas 
tm education and thatthe ety school, which has stolen ats birth- 
right in some of ts innovations, eaznot point the way to x thor- 
‘oughly adequate rural carsicahen 

“The ducassion regarding new courses for the country schoo! 
cgnculuam has centered about agrieuitsre, for to “woentonalie,” 
"ialiag” or “male practical He courtry school hia apparerty 
‘always meant the introduction in the curnicutarn of the study of 
this one dominant practical phase of farm existence, and to this 
(here have been the following three great chstacles 

‘ewes argued that farmers have no fsth im the “ook learn- 

aig" and the grade teaching of agricalture Even of st could be 
Jeaened fram books, 2 gil teacher could aot teach xt, furthermore, 
they have wanted thesr children to study the things they would 
rat ordinarily learn at bore 

'2 Tt was argued that a cud as young as those in the prea 
could not study agrenare because ft presupposes too much tech- 
ial scientific knowledge 

3 was argued that the currcaium was already overcrowded 
and that there was fo ine lett for new subject 

"All thete arguments have been met 10 a degree, and chey will 
ve completely overcame in the future The farmers themselves 
‘have been learaing {rom agricuieurl joo 
ave seen their Gitdren develop en intzest i 
careg which mere reading, writing, and aithmene never gave 
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them; and heir culdren have lcamed things about agriculture 
‘whic they themselves ceverixew aad could never have learoed 
from the old traditional reduods of farmung They are, of cours 
fil yustiied sx ther obyection to mere "tock agreture” and 
the purely ety-nunded teacher. Jn order to teach agresltire ef- 
‘ecttvey, the teacher must be a country-bred man who 3 trained 
int thee mus be schol gardens and demonstration plot at the 
fkhool or at hone, and the pend of schooling matt be longer 
than the ussal seven or eg years 

"Even ifthe stroducuon of egreature slo the gserigulum were 
ia ite of no vocational valve to the rural child and ts por 
tance showld not be sressed too greatly on this basis alone—it 
‘would neverthles be of enormous value in breaking up the old 
balfed trdsionalcurricalum and sn wialsing the whole school 
Program, Agnesiture has introduced project and. demonstration 
feaching, thus atachng learning to the cil’s vita teres, and 
ithas shown thas the best wey of reaching reading, wrung, sith 
metic, and spelling is rough subject mater which challenges his 
interest. ° 


Domestic science, as & part of the riral schoo! curriculum, hes 
faced exactly the sarue arguments that agriculture did, for farm 
‘eople-—aee others—-ridiesied the sea that farm gurls could Yarn 
“anything in school about domestic science and hourehold manage- 
‘ment that their mathers coukt not teach them at home. Domestic 
Science has quickly jostifed 1s place m the rural ychool prograst 
through its valuable struction 1m food valuet, balanced duet, 
cooking and serving, household mangement, home conveniences 
and beautification, and sewing Ic has in many cases given the 
farm woman her Sest ghmpse of the posibistes of figheenng 
her work, of the seenthe care of her children, and of the beast- 
feat and decoration of her howae. Instruction s mature sady, 
sgatdening, plant diseases, ef in the earier school grades enables 
farm girls to accomphah a great deal m domesbe science during 
the seventh and cighth grades The schoo! garden and schoo! lands 
Ihave furnished projects for demonstration teaching and have 
‘us added a new zest to school life: furthermore, the hot hunch 
Tag a seinet health value, for it efiminates the poorly balanced 
‘ald tunch brought from home. 

‘The rural shat is the best and most practical place for teach- 
ing marsal training Courses i this miust of nserssity const 
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lasgely of band and smatt-ool work, for the school cannot possibly 
farms the specialized cqupeoen! for machine taining. The pro- 
fessional man of the city bas almcat 20 wie foe manual ari, and 
the fartory worker is a machine worker; consequently, it fo the 
‘arta cas alone that can make practical efter-ase of de ranung 
‘offered in the manual arta departments of the ety schools ‘The 
{asm boy, om the other hand, es to be bus own handy roan, is 
own mechanic, earpemter, mason and cobbler. Because mana 
training is of value in tx pracheal apphesnon to farm taka, in 
the ingtletion ond development of farm and home conveniences, 
tnd in the repiee x allords from ofher aoe, i should be a 
Dar of every rural schol carneulum. 

“The introdetion of the sal sciences info the primary schools 
jn i a moot queation 20x great many people, but the fact that 
ft 5 pe conf herr baye ad pe over este Sigh 

‘be a suffcxent argument for ther inchsion. That 
the child doce not exape from the economic, yooal wnd politcal 
life of hin tame merely beeause be does wot attod high seboo! io 
tellevident; but hus need for a knowledge of the socal sciences, 
tn order that be may enjoy, participate and promper inthe ite of 
society, 1s just as great asic 1 in the case of one who goes on to 
Wig chat rege GH Ber mec the argument at thee 
subjects are too difécule foe the elementary grades with the state 
rent: "If we grant the ecocoic abity to support good schools, 
then the curicolum offered by any type of shoo}, the scope of 
‘the subject matter given the pupil to maser, a the meanize Of the 
ediucatonal ideals of those maintaining the tehoo 

Civics has been taught in some rural grade schools for as many 
tree decades. When it was fx introduced i inbred all the 
(ale of the categoria, deductive method of presentation, and 
was merely the atady ofthe geographical units of poliveal organi 
tation ard of the thles and: names of public oficers, even mow 
civtes textbooks are al too frequently only primers of petitical 
Seieace, although the politcal erganaation 1e which the child 
‘ll eventually particopse ia asa rule usualy the lst to interest 
1. The nocal factors whieh concern him most—hie home, com 
rmumity, school, playground and church—sbould be brought to hiv 
srmion frst, be tool be tld she story of mankind and his 


Rete, GH. New Ideals  Rerat Schcte, Hong Mifln Cover, 
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relationship to natore and to other people; he should be taught 
very early the economic arrangement of his hore and farm and 
their relation to other oecupanons and cheir mgnificance in the 
world, Alltheae things areas auch 2 pert of his everyday environ 
iment af aze plants and arsmais, and much more siguifcant and 
indecstandable then an abstract muloplication table Finely, he 
should be taught the political orgenization of wociery the county, 
state and nation. If we concede the desiabilty of cive taining 
‘or the rural dweller, then we must grant the aecesty of puting 
ives in the rural school curricular, for there is no course in the 
‘whole cope of learning that lends itelt to well to the developing 
rund and the expending environment, i iis properly taught and 
contains the proper subject matter, 

Mane, art, drawing, itecature, and organized play mot only 
tench schoo! ite but they develop an appreciahon of the beaut 
ful nod buoyant in home and commumty tte, and for these rea- 
sons they should be a part of the nara school curriculum. These 
caltural ements are necded im rural districts to rebeve the mo 
ator of the occupational routice and to break down the ivlation 
‘of rural people’ life, for dhey lad co social azherings which 90 
turn develop social and culrsral contacts and foster an apprcia- 
tion and enjoyment of the larger world about them. Floweve, i 
order to introduce these cultura elements isto the school eurriei 
tom, there must be a physical reorganization of the school plant, 
andthe olf subjects of the corricciam most be modiied from the 
point of view of the time clement and the methods of presemanon 

O16 Subjects Most Be Revised —The addition of six or 
seven subjects to a grade schoo! curriculum, with 10 change in 
the old subjects, has resuhted in an overrrowded curriculum But 
‘even if the recitation periods were lengthened and the number of 
‘washers increased, the curcicalum still could sot xeremmodate 
filteen subjects, many of which run through several grades The 
introduction of new courses should mean the elimination, or at 
least the stringent modiSeation, of some of the old ones, bese 
twenty days a month for eight moathe over & period of eight 
years can no longer be given to arithmetic, grammar, reading, 
spoling, and writing: nor is there time for the memorization of 
the details of geography and story and the bones and muscles 
of the harman body. The method of teaching these subjects must 
be changed because of the lnited time which can be allotted to 
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‘them, and because some of them can be presensed better by the 
indir eed. 

‘Reading, writing and speing nocd oot be taught as seperate 
sndbjects, for they caz be woven fato every other eabjex in school 
Graammer and arithmetic need bot linle separate treatment for 
‘they tov can be taoght in the developmen of other subjects, Arith= 
mec in particalar, which has been overdevcloped in reation to 
sts ieoportasee, necds only ose-third of the time maoaly asi 
to ft, and even this mualler time would prodoce better results if 
{applied arithmetic fo crops, animals aad farm accounts, instead 
‘of teaching abstract simmbera expretsed in izapersoaal systems of 
smultpfication and division. Grammar iessons would show beter 
results if correct diction and sentence structure were expressed in 
‘terns of natural interests rather thas in pesing and diagrazzning, 
inpervonal sentences. Subject matier of absorbing interest to the 
child provides beter for the teaching of reading than materia in 
sncoessive assigaments chosen merely on the Dass of te new 
‘words it offers Spelling can be tau more eflecurely by helping, 
shildver to leur the meaning and spelling of each vew word as 
Je appears in thee studses, tam by the syslemalic remeron 
‘of words, selected on the basis of the numberof splabie or initial 
Jetters Writing ikewise can be taught equally well ax a part of 
her subjects. If all these fundasmental sdbjects re taht in the 
procett of teaching agriculture, domestic sence, eves, ography 
‘and hyglene, there will then be suffioent trae for the new sub- 
Jeets, and rural grade school education will be vitaeed, 

In addhion to the modification of the above courses, the con 
‘tent of such courses a3 geography. History, physiology and ltere- 
‘are needs to be revised i2 order to eelane them more dicetly 10 
an interpretation of fife. There is no reason why nature and farm 
[fe should not have sore place in the subject matter of the read= 
sug which iz taught im the earker grades, or in the courmee 
Ateratuce which are given dusing the int two years in the primary 
schools. The time given to geography stoold not be spent in 
‘moneriziag boondarics azd tbe munea of rivers, capes, bays and 
capitals; ie should be devoted to what is sow known a3 physical, 
commercial and fuumam geography, Such 2 eoorse would begin 
with the topography of the community and the products of the 

farms, rather than wich wack abstract concepts a8 
“The world is sound and, like 2 bal, scot hamging in the ait.” 
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Hiimory can wao be related to the pupil's egricaltural and inds- 
tcl fe Jost as easly a8 t> ancient daten'and denaive bates, 
Physiology should be @ study of heakh, sanitation and hygiene, 
{oatead of the memorization of the diem parts of the human 
ody. 

In brief, if the course of svady is not based upon the nowiedge 
of farm work and life tat the child already bas, i Geregard ts 
best appeonch tothe whole edecatocal programm If totais of 
batracuons and uses formal teaching metbods it will de ate 
dents away from the school On the other hand, if st rextncts 
the mand purposes of ss coors to farm knowledge and farm 
Anterems, it will rb the cild of the broader knowlege and i+ 
ferent in edveatn citizens should have Bat if 1 agen the farm 
Ccrvroament as Ure natal approach to school easing, xiang 
ood pedagogy and, ta addition, i 8 teaching sorting of value 
about farm fe. 


Lascer axp Mone Aovaxcen Scwoous 


Coasolidation for Schoo! Kmprovemeot—The only pure 
‘pose of school contoldation ws to Furnish beter education and bet~ 
(er schools for rural cildren Tes task isthe ebronation of the 
‘wealmesses the organuation and eanduet of the rural school 
of the past and present, Gough supplyag a beter curticulum, 
better teaching, supervision and admiration, better crgannea: 
thon and support, better equipment, and larger enrolleente and 
better attendance. AX these ate pessible only chroxgh conall- 
dation 

‘There are various types and degrees of consclidation, depending 
‘on the immediate objec to be accomplished and upon the <co- 
fnome. social and. geograptue conditons under which the con 
tohdation i to be effected. Its objeceves ere fourfold (2) to 
provide fugh schoo! traning for rural boxe and gue; (2) to 
climinaze the waste arismg fons the small enrolimest and poor 
attendance m many district schools: (3) to promde better graded 
school; and (4) to provide schools which will meet all the re- 
‘quirements of an adequate edorotional program. These objectives 
thave led naturally 0 three types af consoldation? (3) the cow 
‘rabization of lngh schools at one point whic will serve a number 

‘eal districts, the one- and two-room district schools continue 
ing to teach the lower grades; (2) the complete organic union off 
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two or moce local dutrcts, and (5) the consoldation of a def- 
sey defined school area —e township, for example—and the 
eotraliztion of Une emure schoo! program this irger schoo. 
‘Thun las, towaed which the otbec two are tending, provides the 
only type of sch! to which we can lol forthe sltimate pluton 
Of tl rural schoo! probloms—the New Rural Schoo. 

11 ic eazuated tat go per ent of the schocle which serve this 
‘country’s rural population can be consaidatd, te cay obtacies 
to complete conoldation being the inlation in sparsely populated 
iaric, peculiar topography, or peor oad ocganieaton OF espe 
sent ‘But these obatacies will be removed completely by the g00d- 
toads moversent, which is making posible rapid and comfortable 
travel over any distance which schoo! consolidation may snake 
secesnary. In 1926, the Bureas of Edscation estimated that there 
‘were that year 138.000 one-teacher, and approxsately 16,000 
cxnsoldated, schools m the United States, and consolidation was 
reported to be eaking lace at the rate of about 2000 schools per 
yeas. If these ealclations wesecortect and consolidation haw con 
Hired a this rate there should now (1993) be more than 20,000 
och schools, In i926 there were about 450,000 teachers in con- 
sclidated schools, an against the 1 $8,000 inthe oneteace schools 
‘but the proportion is now undoabtedly in favor of thowe teaching 
Jn consolidated school 

Practically every weakneu of rural schol organization can be 
liminated through consolidation, for wader it every sehool can 
be properly graded and cach teacher can bea specialist, che schoo! 
anit ss sufestly lrge for good adaimstation to be posible; 
the schools (unctions—atoty, retation, ersonstzation and re= 
seation—con be separated and ite exrricclam differentiated: and, 
fcally, the schoo building and grounds can be made adequate for 
cexcacurricula activites If patronage ss assured, the same e2o- 
omic savings are ponibie under edveation conducted on 2 large 
veale, asin beaiess, 

‘Old echool buiings were deficient in thei lack of room and of 
‘igment for good lighting and ventilation, nd water and ew 
age dingosa systems, and in the opportnity to diferemute be 
fee the various school processes The schoo! grounds tacked 
space. play equigment and organization of any Kind; the school 

Hill Serey of Zenon ue, 9. A. 
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‘equipment did not inclade blackbourds, maps, charts, globes, etc, 
fof amy teaching material, capecully for the lower grades. Cam. 
solidation will nt autoesticallycorzect a these defects, but they 
‘an be more eanly remedied when the total funds of a given area 
‘can be devoted ta one plant rather than being acattcred over many, 
In lova, for example there were formerly nine diferent schoolt 
er tovenchip, with one acre of ground for each school, In com 
roldanon on a township bans, this would provide mine acres of 
land per school, the combined buslding space of the nine schools 
would afford ample room for the necessary classrooms, an audt- 
toriwm, 2. gymeastom, a Kbrary, Tondh-room, and laboratories, 
and for the adequate cassifcation and inatroction of pupils i 
teparate grades ‘The money once spent for mie sets of schoo! 
‘equipment can be spent on additional equipment for the one 
school: and a modern water and sewage dioposal aystem can be 
Installed in the consolidated school for the cost of digging and 
equipping mine wel 

‘The differences in the size of the school organization alone 
‘cannot account for the variations in exty and country school at= 
lendance for, as has already been seen, the attendance faws is 
some sates are leas strict for reral schools, and country dldren 
‘are more (requently kept out of schoo! to belp with work at home, 
than are city children’ There can be no doubt, however, tha 
bigger and beuer school, with high school and vocational agri- 
cuftura facihties, better means of tranuportation, and the asvo- 
ciation with a greater number of other children verve to increase 
‘oth enroliment and attendance Even if the enrollment: gained 
jn no way except through the greater number of pupils now in 
Thigh school, the gain woold ali be comnderable, According to 
Egyleston, after consolidation, enrolment and attendance gained 
G12 and 706 per cer, especie, in eta communities 

gi: 




















To years ago, ove of my saistants word out a table of certain 
communities in which, before consolidanon, the number of teachers 
‘vas Bfty-aix; after consolidaton, forty-five The gain in enralment 
‘was over 50 per cent Another table showed that na given muber 
‘of commaunitin the enrllent before consciedation was 385 chi 
en; after conoldation, afig caidren, a gam of 1629 in enroll 
‘ment. For the same comaveitios Ge verage attendance 

‘consolidation was 2107; after conscdaton st was 3617. This me 
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nded comolianon wats and verikame public tranaportation, Where 
publi transportation exats, dhe average daly attendance x, of coarae, 
‘ery vouch beter. 


‘The chief objection made by local oppocents of contcidation 
1s the cost of transportation: but when we remember that schoo! 
attendance, and not acho! expense, is the proper enero of 
decane, the meres celine snd cae tore than 
offsets the tran 

"The uran child tl recent has had almost a monopoly on 
the high schools, for practically all of thea were located mt town 
and cries, and the school systeme which maintained thers Were 
city systems. Few country boye and girls attended them. and any 
‘tho did were considered ax outsiders and were charged tuition 
Going to high school was often the frst dete step away from 
the farm, for st took raral toys and girs away from their own 
Tomes and commutes, eway from farm interests, and it fled 
‘ther school hours wih sects and interests entirely foreign to 
rural affairs 

It is not true that all consolidated schools afford high schoo! 
facilities, oF that alt well located high sehoots attended by country 
boys and gitls are coonected with rural consolidated achools But 
‘we have seen that one of the frat objectives of the consoldation 
movement was 10 provide high school facilities for dhese boys 
and girls, and ove of us greatest values is vat it makes possible 
4 high schoo! education for hundreds of thousands of rural boyt, 
‘and girls which, under the old school system, was umpossible, 
‘The percentage ‘of rural grade pupis who have entered igh 
‘achools in diffeult to calelate The tot enrollment of pupil in 
Ihigh schools im 1027-1928 was only 15 pex cent of the total n- 
roliment of all kindergarten, elemeraary and high schools Of the 
4,224,907 who entered the rst grade in 1917, i s calculated that 
1,379:692, ox 327 per cent, completed the eghsh grade in 1924, 
and 622,091, OF £4 7 pox cet, completed the twelfth grade (high 
choo!) in 1928 These igure pertain to the nation ax a whole, 
the following are a better index to the rural situation: In places 
‘of 2500 population or leas, only a5 percent of the boy and girls 
from 35 to 18 yeara of age were envied in high school in 1928- 

“Rise J.P an Beate, RW The Merk of the Barat School, Maret 


cho How York 28 9 
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1920, as against 70 per ceo for the sacse age group in urban 
‘centers "From these two groupe of data #1 ready see that rural 
hgh schoo! enrailment lags tadly when compared wath the urba 
‘The New Rural School must mae » high echoo! eduestion ac- 
ceanble to every rar child, and, as Table 86 shows, consolda- 
tion takes along step ia this drection. 


‘Tamu Bower Rasove raou Sevoue Consorauron, Raxoauea Couey, 
rae 





Sent, Tacha Pare 








Secondary Education for Rural Youth.—-The consoldation 
‘movement would have brougiht mio existence a reat rural Bagh 
school with a speciaired rural curriculum, even if no Smithy 
Hughes Act had ever been enacted. Whde the (arm-life school 
program will be carried out all the more rapadly with the et 
‘couragement of federal assistance, the agricultural vocational edo 
rational program will develop more rapidly beceuse af the om- 
solidation raovement already in progress A system of farm: 
schools was 1n exittence in North Carolina prot to the passage 
‘of the Smuth-Hughes Act, Georgm fad Congressional district 
agricuttaral bigh schools, Mississippi had country high schools, 
New Yotk has a number of naagredearal school which offer 
courses sin months per year for three yeara, and a wumber of 
ther sates gave Snancial sapport to vilage high schools for 
agriculteral training 

‘The vocational mgzicakural Ligh achoolaystec entabished in 
aye &W Rerat Consmonn Onseiztion, Uivcty of Cucags Pro 
Creme en te 
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every state tn the country by the Smidh-Hughes Act is the out- 
tanding step in making higher eduration xvalaile t9 rurs! boys 
and girl, The Act provides for schools, teachers, and teacher 
igh schools it creates, which will probably 
eventually be within the reach of cvery farms boy and gt in the 
‘ountry, will teach rural children and adults agriculture and do- 
Imestic aclenoe, A brief description of the types of courses offered 
‘yy theaeachooks has already been given in Chapter XV. Without 
ube, more people will in a short time be stadying agricutre 
land home economics in these schools than are at prevent taking 
thete courses in colleges; and they will br attended by thowsards 
(of boys and girls who would sever have gone to high schoo! had 
these achoals not bees vorstionalized The Sexith-Iughes schools 
4d Ue rural consolidated schools should and will work together 
in ofering further and better edveation to rural people 
Consolidated Schools and Community Activities —The 
consolidated schoo! is a commonity institution to w far greater 
‘degree than the small district school ever was, forthe act of com 
sohdation itself instiates a certain community consciousness. The 
consolidated wchoo! building is a pride to the community, and it 
fnerewses commmsnity activities and develops x community om 
sclousneds hitherto non-existent. There is ussally xn nuditorim 
tn Which school and community reetuiga can be eld, and moving 
Picture equipment is often installed. The school in'he scene of 
armers’ inutitutes, extension courses and demonstrations, and it 
often hoates the community brary The grounds afford space for 
conganined athletics, and there are enough susdents for athletic 
teaman The greater umber of teachers makes them felt a8 3 com- 
‘unity influence, The community i in every way enlivened and 
battered because, probably for the fret cise in its existence, it 
has a real comanity istitation; and it broadens is relationships 
‘with acher comtemunities i in no other way. through the demands 
consolidation makes for the better transportation of pupil 
J. H. Cook, former State Saperintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Otic, made a stisdy of the commmamity’s se of the com- 
4elidaed school as a center, and he found, 2 & nurmber of com- 
suanities, that the first yeat after school consolidation sax over 
fen times as many pubic eoeetings at the year preceding easzol 
dation. Practicaiy the same findings were reported by Eggleston 
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nd Brodre in their Virginia stody. Mr. Cock quotes the follow= 
ng ataterent made by a resident of a consolidated district: 
Before the schools were centralized my son seemed to low mo 
‘one whea we rode about the townshup. Now at we nde about, 9 boy 
‘ora gut will yell “Mello, Sammy,” or wave grecngs at 8 distance. 
‘When T inguce, "Who le this?” he often gives naroce eatirely ane 
faailar to me Thraogtamy son I have become aoqusinted with many 
‘excellent people whom, otherwise, I would never have lnnown! 


A.W, Hayes quotes the principal of a consolidated schoo! 1m 
Louisiana at follows: 

"The consolidated rural schasl and vt diatrict posseas wrong pates- 
baliges because of the followiog reanvrs: the wchool w the greate 
‘mutual meres in the dict, sts through the achool that almout 
very home inthe distnet it reached The school isthe catural centet 
{or all conmunty actty. The school aud:toraim {uenithes a weet~ 
15 pace for commeay organ. Th ache de 1, seal 
improvement through lectures, plays, moving pictures, lyceum 
cours, ec : it eolarges the farmer's sequatetacoe, not only in bis 
own ditricts but by various schools program. ‘The consclidated 
schoo meres pervonal and civic pie, I a to god coeds a 
tchances the value of land. Ths horse economics course for gir and 
the agricuiture course far boys, offered im the conilidsted choo), 
revolutionage the farm homes.” 


A list of the advantages offered by 2 consolidated schoo! system 
lover any other school system provides a surimary of the part con 
‘tolidation Is destined to play in facitcating the advent of the 
‘New Rural School. 


Consolidation males possible a better school curcieulura 
Tt enkuats and coordinates financial support. 

Te insures better schoo! buildings 

It provides bigger school grounds, 

It provides better school 

‘Temakes poetible better supervision and administration. 
1 grades the school work 

Ik specializes the work of the teachers 

It increases enrollment and attendance, 

Tr makes possible high school training for rural people, 
Teach, JH, “The Consohinted Schad us » Commun Cen,” Pubes 
os Aiercak Seomlopent Sooty, a, WG PP SIE 

Tthapen AW Reval Soran. 3S 
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11 Te increases the scope of vocational work 

12 Tt imereases and develops community conscousmess and 
aetinties 

13, 8 encourages good roads 

14. Te is probable that it increases the value of land adja 
‘cent 10 consolidated schonlt 

15, Te crettes schools which perform ther educational and 
community functions more eficndy than any ouher 
school. 


‘Roxat Aovir Eoucaniox 


Denonatration and Extension Teaching. —The farm and 
hhome demonstration work of whe agricultural colleges of this 
country, diecuased to some extent in Chapter XV, ic the greatest 
project in adute edocation in the world Tt had at first as prac 
tally its only objective, am mncreased agricoitaral producton, 
thot the scope and vision of the work have gradually widened It 
Jn dfficalt to conexive of amy aspect of rural Ife cn which this 
project ut prevent does not at least touch m wome part of the 
United States—production, marketing, eredit, taxation, every 
phase of domesie science, cikt care, health, reereaton, pageantry, 
feadershup training, and community organization There 19 all 
room for improvement sn pedayogreal methods, achemes of rural 
‘orgamation and attempts to reach the whole rura) populabon, 
Dut this will be accomplished im tue time Table 87 gives the 
lafest summary of the work of this eystem of rural education, 

“Tame By =Picre Anoer Aeweuerveat BETH, oy 
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John D. Willact, ed representative of the American Associa 
for Adult Education, and for many years en agriculrural 
extension worker, makes the following statement: 


‘At a worst, wcanend) efscation 3s mere ammal framing} a2 2 
best, sa the open oot (0 a sew workd of ealteral ntetest and ox 
pertence Mach puraly caltural educaisn fuss through lak of oppor- 
‘nuty for wtegrating Dat wlach w learned wih the acuntien oF 
cexpervenees of lle. Vacations! aad profesnonal stadests begun mis 
4 specie mterent and confirm by practeal application that which they 
lear, thas making it 2. more fiting potexsoa If the vocational 
teaching 19 wel done, the process and problems epen the door £0 
causes and Guusal rlatonalups, to cllatera fields of koowledge, 10 
elated problems. Sueresaful intellersl effort mone held gives 
Greater fachty for mecllectsad effort un all elds. Ayrecutural probe 
ema are rooted in the {uadamentsl pyncal soences Problems of 
finanee and distribunn lead directly to tbe econcanve and soeul sc 
ences Home alg saat tha als et pts and soa 
Selences, and on eathenies as weil. Comenurity Site 1 the expanded 
phase of home making. Tn all these Sede the extension stale in 
rgnesitare and home econemics are teacinng by demonstrations, Ye 
tures, leader-tranmg courses, exists, pubiratons and otbecwise 
‘Whether the effort i» adult education depends lest os the niture of 
subject matter or the sptuce of the teacher thas on the attitude of 
the mtudent Tf st “purposeful and eustamed effort by the student 
for ie ocage of nowinde, al or spresaion a ada 
juan. 

Since the bepiacng of extennon work fo agreatture and home 
eeonemies, 4 tend m neuouble toward breader concepss of axbjéet 
‘matter and beter pedagogral methods The Srat teaching was whl 
‘i wchmmea Selée and with Male student effort Altera tne formert 
fed home makers were enlisted as parterpante 1a demonttratvont 
‘More recently, scleeted group leaders are given systematic (runing 
a leader-rang courses 

‘Sou teimaion workers feel that effort outside the techrvcal field 
jn uot authonaed by the nature of ether federal or stale appropna: 
toss abd some cases tu Facing  donbtless usted Mauy more 
see the opparturaty and fel the deste to gurde ther communis 12 
‘ural derclopromt, but are unable to do uo. The teachng of tech: 
‘eal subyects royerer all the tne and eaeegy Soe lack training 
i thngs caltaral No extension spenalut rt we arts comparable 
to that m agneuture and home making has been developed in any 
smatintion on he Ursted States. 

“Yer mew chapter ut opening. Renal people are requesting a browse 
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cultural service from the existing technical agency. The momento 
of interest developed by agneuiural und home econamicr extension 
teacheng, opether with te newly discovered lenderdp in rural fife, 
comsintes the greatest preseut opportemty in rural adult educanon 
‘Leaders va the extention organization Dave recently expressed The 
Dbehef thit the peogram can be braadened to incloge & liberal ats 
content alao Change wll be gradual, but mot diffcat; rmsch of the 
echnical subject matter an che present extention program leads quite 
rectly to phyica, exonomuc, yom) and peychologeal sceuces 


Rural Adult Schooln—There are many other means for aduit 
education than through the work done in. mght clases under the 
Smith-Hlughes school aystem, discussed in Chapter XV. For exe 
ample, in 1995, there were 48,611 farmers attending cootinoxtion 
‘or evening clawes in agricuearal schools which were receving, 
federal ard and many other ral people are enrolled swale 
vertity and college extention courses am which instaction is given 
ther In the classroom, by correspondence, or over the radio, 
‘Their exact number s3'not Jnawn, but private correspondence 
choos are Known to be instractimg about 2,500,000 student, 
rome of whom are undoubtedly raral 

‘One of the most interesting type of rural adult education iy 
the one which has been brought {3 a high degree of perfection fx 
the Danish Fotk Schools. Te “mooolught” schools of Kent 
Tennessee, and North Carohna agproach this type of schoo 
although they have been devoted almost entirely tothe instruction 
of dull sliterates. Bere College, on Kentueky, is the capstone, 
10 to speak, of this type of school Ite parpose, ax stated sn i 
fatalogue, it"... affording t0 young people of character and 
promise a thorough Christian education, elementary, wndustral, 
secondary, normal. and collegiate, with opportunines for manusl 
labor as an astistance én sef-sspport In addition to its voca~ 
‘nonal and academic instruction and work for resident pupils, it 
provides extension teaching which goes tothe homes ofthe people. 
‘There are 8 few other institations which have feflowed the foot 

"Won, J.D, “Pedinenty Yanicy tm Rank Adit deci” Bale 
tea he Ameren Anvcaton fr Adit Eaecabon, New York 13D, 
PS swith Aum Repo, Pelee Bert of Vorabnal Bénin, 20 
wilted Bs o> fe 

Ex Sta, Cora Whee “Toe Mecca Schoo of Kem.” Serie, 
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steps of Berea College or undertaken similar enterpriszer, but these 

are not ag weil knowa and not as soccessfal John D Willard 

make she folomag bret sttecent reacting his type of 
fueation: 


Mrs Elzabeh C. Morris (azctiaing ander the Board of Eduax 
tion of Buncombe Conary, Nort Carina, ha led the stack on 
Lteray 30 suecoafuly the wikis eight pear $500 of the 7000 
asultauereser a the cosety have learned Yo read: have tend 
‘ew phlosophy of life and have found a wider word of ier 
‘The Buncombe County program m x worthy sod! for hundreds of 
caus sath Simla? protien 

South Carel fas a'nate-wde pam for eran thove whowe ele 
mentary eduction is ited ‘To undzed and Bleyone "Lay-By" 
tehools were held in toc under the endersip of May Wi Low 
Gray, of the Sts Degarmer of Pubic Taran. Seen te 
sre re ce deri lex 159 Ho its 
tect fer thse shonls Apel cor of 179 tae et 
featned for the urnter sere sn a obeoweek tacate al Winthrop 
College At the close of the yeaton "erateabon” tu bel at Clemacn 
Callege Here, ws in North Cacia, the pew eutlok ox Ife wid 
conse to the ronder is eves more fesportant Ua the werense of 
‘pectic knowlege and skill™ 

[As far as the writer knows, there are only four folk schools, 
cof the many that have been estabbthed, now in existence in the 
United States The Nyated Folkchosskole, at Dannenborg, Ne- 
‘braska, bas been in continsous exuatenee ame 1887. but beyond 
this fact there sem to be no publshed ssforaation ‘The wane 
true of the Dannebod Folkehojskole, at Tyler, Minnesota, or- 
(gnined sn 1888. Aubland College, at Grast, Michigan, frat or- 
fraeed by 2 group of Danes in 1882 and disotsnued in 1900, 
‘was reorganized im 1928 and has operated for five eummer and 
three waster sesnont since that time Chester A Graham, the 
prinenal, aay of this school: “Adland Folk School i no sig- 
Infcance 28 a choo! apart from its zelon to the neighborhood mm 
‘which itis located. Te has been called “A Rural Thought 
Center" Prople from the farms and the vilayes feel at home 
here... . Here the people, young and ol, gather reguarly for 
Fi Jae Bs 9 ae 
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recreation, for lecture and Gicastion, and for the deep catture 
of Felowthip s0 necessary in any eviization™* No pervon vader 
18 years of age 1s pesmitied to enroll for courses ‘The subjecta 
deait with, ix the main, are "Social Probiems, Economic Prob- 
Jems, Biography, Dramatic Production, Literature, Group Sing~ 
lng, Gyrmacics, Handicrafts, Fine Acts, Philosopiy, Natural 
ence, History, Psychology, Folie Dancing." It ss thus appar- 
fmt that Auhland Catege & noe a tacsics! choo} 
center. 

‘The John © Campbet Folk Schoo! at Brasstown, North Caro- 
lina, repreventa the only attempt which has been made to install 
‘pate folk school in a purely American rural area This school 
1s located i the roountain section of westera North Carolina, and 
operates as 2 corporation. Its director, Mrs Olive D. Campbel, 
thas lived in the district for many yearg end has a thorough undef 
standing of the people and theic problems, in addition, she has 
unde x comprehensive first-hand sty of the Folk Schools in 
Denmark" The need for tbe adaptebon of the Danish aden to 
conditions in North Carchoa is Brought cut in the following 
taterent made by her: 


Principles which ave takes form io one country will doubeless 
tale n somewhat diferent form xt new envicormment We emphasie 
the expernmental character of dhe Joba C Campbell Fotk Schoo! It 
must find x new approach (0 old subjects, x must develop a new 
technique of teaching Furthermore, ifthe teaching oto enrich rural 
Jife itmust be rooted in a deep belief an the country, not perhaps as 
1 but as st may be” Ses pomer to satiefy, to offer full hfe 


‘This project as a whole includes more than a school, for, accord- 
amg to 8 pamphlet itaued by the echool, st program 1s threefold: 
(1) comenunity sctivities, (2) che farm, and (3) the school 
proper. The plant contints of a home and a farm of 18 acres, on 
‘whch in 1928 tere were 55 head of livestock and 300 chickens, 
and which is managed by 2 young Dane The msotution can we- 
commnodate 100 students who attend school during the winter 
arm 

Sin 

See Campbell, One D, The Dew Folk Scheel, The Muerin Company, 
Ney ere 

Campbell, Give D, “feta © Cangbal Pak Schock” Reval dence, 
Novenbar, i bi 
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south and live there while they study Te echoo! exrnetam « 
thverstied, for m addition to such rudiments a8 reading, writing, 
‘anthmetic, vormtiona! agriculzure and home econemnics, courses 
are gives m lustory, geography, soncingy, crnes, nature tady 
and hnerature, and pageantry, Gramaticn, and other types of com- 
rmunity art are taught and practised The commonity activi 
included in the program corsi of such projects as “The Brass 
town Savings and Loan Amsoestuon.” with a branch for yunsor 
members, the “Brasstown Farmers Association,” which is 
cooperative purchasing association, « woman's cub,  eomnur 
tty hatchery, and 1 cooperative mill and wood-workang plant 
“There is without doubt great need for more effective agencies 
(o keep the actual agnicoltural, workers—the adukts—informed 
regarding the latest discoveries in the snences hey smst tse, ant 
to give them the opportunities for cultural tasting which sut- 
round city people—the libranes, art galleries, museums and thea- 
ters Tt a the folie school, or some adaptation of xt, which offers 
the great pounbibty, although it ia not here held that the Danish 
Folk School can be copved im (ote in the United States 
‘Other Agencies of Rural Adult Education—There are, m 
Addition to the more or tess inatutionaled agencies of rival 
ltt education yuk dncussed, numerous ven-sgtitutions) 
and voluneary agencses which are teat elsewhere in this book— 
farmers’ orgamaations, the rural prest, the church, comimamty 
clubs, child welfare institutes, parent-teacher assocations, Chau 
‘augsas, rural pageants drarsa and maw, the radio, parental edu- 
cational conferences, and other sumiae agencies 
‘Tha chapter has presented not « biceprint for an ideal rural 
school system of, indeed, for any sybter of rural education, but 
rather a picture of the doreas of agencies and processes which 
are working to stimlate a richer rural life Tt therr testing and 
encouragement which consttate the program for those who are 
seelong an adequate education for our roral people 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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CHAPTER XVII 
‘THE PROBLEM OF RURAL HEALTE 


Guvuaat Consoenarions anor Roaat Hraura, 

Current Tdeas oo Rural Health —The ideas of many peo: 
ple on rural health and on rural health conditions and opportins- 
ties are often incorrect, for many consnder country people as hardy 
folk who enjoy u comiauous fogh degree of health, Chy_ people 
anne that country people, both men and women, can endure 9 
store arduous infe and more strenuous labor tan they theraclves 
can, and thus it aeource of pride tothe country people, whe pity 
those who are derived of Hit om opportuni fora handy 

Tone ee ove apply patty vid bs fr wach tn 
clusion the Brat place, it generaly kqown that country 
Bie wore for long and iregunt hows tegare of wet, ard 
do heavy work “The dociestc servants in city homes often come 
from country dutrict, and their wilingness 10 undertake ardwout 
tasks to which city wemen of the middle and upper classes would 
ot subject therueves leads the later to think ef country worsen 
as physwaliy neperior. fn the second place, fresh ae, (eth food 
aod good water are all conducive to good health and, since the 
‘ouctry abounds mall of these, the natural conclusion i that good 
heath must follow. Country people consider themselves fortunate 
fnbeang fre from the dicate hazards of che cty—the rongertion, 
lack of freah air, coldttorage food, and inside work. These ned 
of reasoning are rot wholly fallacions, but they do fai to take 
AL he facts into consideration 

‘There are likewise certain fallacious popular ideas on the sub 
ject of diseane fx raza districts. For instance there is dir every- 
‘where on the farm, and even some Sith is bound ta be present on 
farm premises, wherefore the farm ie held to be teeing with 
Aiscase germe-—not only a falaioun bet an erroneous, conlinon, 
since i ls based upon the idea of the spontaneous generation of 

#5 
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Gsease germs Statics on wsaamty bebe the popular dea thet 
the loneliness of life = the country 2 directly responsi for 
sesanity, paruculrly that of woeren Stories of people who come 
own with typhesd fever after a aczton spent in the cOunicy 
are ually a msreresentation of the acon! facts 

But the knowledge regarding some of the other aspects of rural 
haath 1 both accuraze and universal, and the meaace cert 
conditions of rural hfe az widely recogrzed. Certain. dienes, 
such as trachoma, ophord fever, and extersis are known to be 
‘ore prevalent i rural distr than in the nation a3 2 whole 

Poor sfstation ss smnost universal sn the country, and personal 
‘hygene i at» low ebb arsong rural people, Furthermore, prac: 
tucly all of the health ageocies and ruedval experts are located 
an tows and eties 
A Concramson or Unnan ano Ronat, Hatta 
‘The conditions which make or destroy health among farm peo- 
ple can probably be best presented by Hing the advantages and 
hsadvantages which are preteat in rural bfe and which develop 
cout of {arm processes. There are mameront ether conditions, but 
the ones hated are thorealmoetsutematialyinberent fhe cone 
dione of rurak hfe. Among the advastages are the abundance 
(of fresh ar ad sunshune, the sail earsber of people per unt of 
area, the outdoor hfe and exercise; the lainey, ropes, fether 
food, the relatively aight chance of accidems, an the abuence of 
noise and other sinulat deturbances Toe Gsadvartages incident 
to rural ife are the exposure to al kinds of wreaher; the herey 
hyweal stein of the work, the poor medica! Faris, the pres 
fence of anzmals, insects ead other dente carries apd the Over- 
‘work whch is secessary at times. 

‘Rural and Urban Mortality Raten—The rural death rate 
for this country i and has been lower tha the rban rate THE 
cutstanding fact in Table 8, which gives data on cural and urban 
death rates, an that Doth eates have declined faicly atenlly, the 
‘urban mush more rapidly than the rural The urban rate declined 
449 per thousand persons from 2902-1927, a8 against a dechne of 
37 in the con! The urban rate in seve states was lower than 
the cura for one or roore of the six years from 1920 to i925 
inclusive: his was (rue of Delaware for all ni years: of Michigan 
and New Harepuhice, for five of the six years, of Conzeracst, 
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New Jersey, and Ohio, for four} and of Indhana, for one of the 


ax years, 

‘The tables for the various age groups would probably show a 
death rate very different (roms that shown by the groes muoralty 
fables, beeause of the hag death rates among children and the low 
death’ rates among the middieaged group Since vital statnucs 
are very complicated, and nee the population groupe used a5 a 
‘basis inthe exntus data differ (rom thoae on which the mortalty 
sauutics for the registration area sre based, we shail indicate 
only the factors which would tend to show different results 1f 
standardized tables were used. 

Ie was seen in Chapter TV that im 1930 the farm population bad 
18 per cemt moce than ste ehare of children under § years of age 
‘According tothe mortaty tables, the death rate for Gus age group 
‘was 21.7, ag aguimst 13.1 for the eaontry a5 a whole Thos 11s 
cleat that the hugh ret of country children raises the rural death 
‘ate considerably, even though infant and elsld mortality rates 
are lower in rural than in urban areas On the other hand, the 

aera, Sen f Uwe Sty, mye, Tile JN More 
‘ites wr dengotted ny ean, wet: 
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cities have 4 per ert more than their shaze of peopl inthe age 
{Fou 20-24, and 20 per cam moce than thess share m the age 
froup 25-34. The urban morzality rate for the age group 20-24 
was 38 4, and 43 § for the age group 25-34. Both of these exceed 
the rate for the total population and consequently tend to raise the 
turban rates, but not, however, 24 mch asthe hugh ratio of chil- 
‘ren inthe counncy rales the raral rates. Thus it ib apparent that 
(oss morality rates do not sadicte the total advantage of the 
ural over the urban 

‘Rural and Urben Disease Rates.—The information obiained 
from the maiieal examination of out drafted soldiers in the 
World War tursished dats on rurat and ecban health However, 
‘thousands of men who had apent their lives in fairly good-sized 
‘ities ware casted as rural, for only ples of 25,000 or more 
inhabitants were lasifed as urban, every other place being rural 

Furthermore, Davenport sates in the report thet i 1» highly 
[Probable that city examining boards were much more critical than 
‘those which worked 2 amail vie, io towns, and in the open 
county, Aecping te fgre an given th fotlowmng fc are 

1 There were 557 defects per 1000 mien examined, the rural 
sas bg soe een of he be (ra, 28, aan 

2 The rural rae was higher in $4 out of 115 specific defect, 
and the urban as higher in the remaining 63. 

‘3. The rural mite was most pronounced in the five folowing 
cdiveases and defecis: terygium and trachoma (both diseases of 
the eye), mental deficiency, muscular rheamatinn. and bullet or 
‘other recent wounds ‘The five in wich the utbon rate was sos 
pronounced were drag addiction, oftis matin (abscessed ear), 
fow weight and stasre, perforated ear drom, and cataract 

‘4 The following dueases had « higher frequency in rural than 
in urban dunce, a3 indicate bythe igure is each ese: 
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Bours ee im 
Som i 
5. The mortality from common diseases decreased in the camps 
in proportion to the mamber of urkan reerits 
It should be noted, however, that the Sndings of the various 
avudses of deatted soldver in the World War do not agree, Fur- 
thermore, Sorokkin and Zimmerman have compiled statatcs an 
CCavit War recruits which show very different results from thote 
just erted, and Table 8 is taken from their book 





Numbee Reernd 
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‘Onset 





Several taury careful comparisons have been made of the de- 
fects in rucal and uctan schoot ehldren, the most extensive 
analysis covering 500,000 children Table 9 g2ves the comparative 
percentages of the varsous defects. 


‘Tanux ge-—Dertcrs Roast wim Venn Season Cxataart 
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Sorokin and Zimerman ‘rake the folowing severe cntiesm 
of the information mn ths table. 

"When one goes through these seferences, xt has been carefilly 
done by the winters; one doesnot fied wa thea: the sources forthe 
above able. Therefore, in vo far as ths bookdet vs concerned, tis 
fable w rather dogmatic and is Based on data of 3 somewhst 
mysterious character. We can bot agree with Dr. Wood that ‘ie 
smattsvea [of the sources of his table) lack unsformty; they con 
faim, doubtless, many errors’ And to thas we mut add the fact 
that the method by whieh the compstation 1# made from theve 
sourers is abvoltely invalid 

‘Mist Bengston studied <826 schoo! children in Renville Coury, 
‘Munnesora, and foand that 4095, or Bt per cext of them, had ont 
‘oF more defects 

In “An Investigation of Rural Chuld Life in Selected Areas of 
Iowa," Baldwin, Filmore and Hadley made not only a detailed 
study of the rural child's environment, defects and anthropometric 
rmeaturements, but aho some comparasive rorab-arban mvestya~ 
luoos Although in the main they found no outstanding differences, 
‘howe winch dhd appear ate revealed 10 the followang quotations 
orn thet report: 


Duriog the fist twelve months the farm boys had about the sume 
length of bay as the city boys but were melined to be beaver, par 
‘uealarly (com six to eleven roonthe anctosve, From twee to seven 
teen moaths,raclanve, they tended to be somewhat aborter than ery 
Dboys and very oft noticeably under weght From eighteen 10 
twenty-three @onths, mcr, Chey maintained 9 general namlanty 
(0 caty boys i length, but several indivsiuals were ether deailedly 
loverwerght ot wevierwengh. Faraly, the oer boys from twenty-fout 
to thrry-ss months, tochsive, were arciar to the Sty group i 
hevghe, bit under thor average weight 


Approxmmately the same statement way trae of the girls cov- 
‘ered this tudy They foctuated above and below the ety norm, 
but tended to be underwerght between twenty-four and thi 
snonths of age 
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sucteen-yearold boys and guia wee the excepuon to the general 
tendency The boys at these ages tended toward being tal Girls at 
thitees tended toward beige dbo and at axteen dispersed toward 
both extremes i heagi? 

‘The data in hese two quotabons are typleal of those in the 
study as a whole, and the survey indicates that there are no pro- 
nouneed anthropometric differences between the rural and ufban 
children of Tows, 

De. Frederick L Hofman, of the Prodental Lule Tnvurance 
Company, has compiled the stanstics presented st Table 1 on 


‘Tame 91 ~Deveaas Caovoro Moms Dasras i Coowray near Crrtt 
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ruraurban diseate mortality rates The net raral excens for these 
diseases per 100,000 of the total national population 1$ 200 
‘The mortality ataustics for che regutration area ideate ape 

proximately the same rato, and they show aleo that smallpox, 
measles, whooping cough, pellagra, epelepry, and convulsont 
‘cause more deaths among che rural chan the arban population The 
rather elaborate statistics on mortality in Table 92 are presented 
12s 4 means of mdicating the bealth problems that confront rural 
‘commana, and not fo prove that the rural morbidity and mor= 
tality rates exceed the urban This cable, together with Table 88, 
shows dt the death rate as a whole us lower for the rue popula” 
‘ton, but that the mortality rate for certamn diseases 16 higher 1m 
rural areas. 

fio at-ng 
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‘The inability of rural people adequate medical care 
1 no small handicap to rural health Practically all the hospitals 
and clinics are located m cites, and if physicians continne to move 
{© the towns and cites rural people wil be entirely depnved of 
‘medical attention. Between 1906 and 1923, the number of phy= 
inetane practicing un and neat places with 1000 population or lve 
decreased 18 per cent. Iu 1923 there was an such places only 1 
racking phywesen for every 1798 persons, as against 1 phyrician 
‘or $36 persons mm cites of over 100,000 population. and for 
688 persona in places with from 25,000 to $0,000 population * 

“The Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools says, 
“Nuries fend to live m cites and avoid the country” #¥ and recent 
daa show that pbysicans' services, dental exe, heath examina 

‘uons, and hoypital care are all increased withthe size of the com- 
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iuity, with “owns and raral areas legging connderably behind 
both large and snail eiee™ 

Conclusions on Rural Health Conditions —The author be- 
Lheves that the various stanstes grven sm this chapter justly the 
following conclusions, and that m some of these condlumons are 
found the majer heals problems contconting rural communities 

"That the bealdh of the ndvidsal on the tarm w handicapped 
in carly Ife in shown by the great somber of defeua in rural 
School culicen, by te high infant death rale, and the highec 
frequency wong rural people of children’s diseases which leave 
‘ad after-effects 

2 That the general conditions of rural living oft the eazher 
Iuandeaps of rizal fe i show by the fact that fewer cura £e- 
ruts were rejected dung the World War, thatthe rural death 
‘ate 1s lower than the urban, and that Hfe snsurance companies 
‘consider rural people good riske 

‘3 The study of the death rates for the entire country or for 
the separate sates shows that the city, by meats of 1 health prox 
dram, us making more rapid progrets sa lowering thi rate (a0 

‘ural section, 2 apte of the greter health advantagen 27- 

etn ral fe 

‘4 Diseases caused by expoture, strain and overwork are more 
prevalent m rural districts, as are alto thove caused by poor sant- 
{ation andthe lack of personal hygiene. 


Mantan Heaura on tax Fame 


‘Statiatice on Rural Mental Health and Disease —The War 
Department’ staisies on drafted ren, referred to earlier in this 
chapter, showed that mental deficiency. hystera, and epepay were. 
more prevalent among rural chan urban recruits On the other 
land, the census report on the patients an hosptate for mental 
sducase, from which Table 93 18 compiled, shows that here the 
‘ural rate in much lower than the urban. 

‘The data m Table o4 indicate that in no age group, for either 
sale or female, is the rural rate of mental duseate as high ae the 
urban, It is also seen ftom these Sgures that the rate among 
rural women ia not only lower than that for urban women But 
lower than that for rural men, which would seem to refute sue- 
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‘cesefully the once prevalent theory that rurat worsen, berate of 
the lonchness ioherent in rural fe, are filling our hoeptale for 
the insane Furthermore, 2 study of the “urban excess” column 
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shows that ths excess is increased m the advancing age groups, 
A further avalysis is made possible by Table 95, which shows that 
there 1# a steady increase am the ratt per 100,000 people, from 
rural distnets to emall cites and to the largest ees 
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‘The staistes im Table 96 are based on specif types of mental 
Abseave, and from these fieares the rdative prevalence of the 
diseases in rural and urban distncts ean be cosspred ‘Thus, tht 
rasa] rat of fst adensions per 106,000 populbon w lower than 
the whan rate m each group of paychone, except those wt 
elgg, in many ofthe ether groupe the urban rate ove ties 
4s Tigh as the roraL The pellagra group 16 very small Dut this 
“ease occurs muly us the south, where the rare populations fe 
comparatively large The inaigmcance of this group indicated 
by the fact that wt constitutes less than 3 per ent of the total 
Tae Roeat Hose ave Heatra 

Food and Water —Correct food, ts proper care and preparde 
von, and good food consumpien batats ace among the chief 
cause of good health In respect food, rural people have a great 
tatoral advantage, for itis comparatively easy for Sham to have 
feah fruits and vegetables, (rsh stand buter, and pare water 
Buc each of these foods creates cers problems. fresh fruts and 
vegetables spol exnly, and ifthe refuse from dha 1 not quickly 
disposed of, i soon becomes a breeding place for dvcare germs 
‘These foods alse demand careful end proper preparation for com 

“inde 
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sumption, for unless mitk and butter are handled with extreme 
‘ate, they also become probe carriers of germs. 

From the point of view of health, water, regardless of ste 
sparkle, cannot be considered pare if there is any possibility of 
pollution at its source. A survey of 51,44 farm homes made by 
the United Statea Department of Health revealed Qhat, in 68 per 
vent of the water med for drinkang and cooking porpoecs, there 
‘was obviously a danger of potential contamingtion beeawse of 
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pivies oF the promacsous deponting of human excreia; and that, 
tm the majority of cases, che water sopply was expowed to pollaton 
from stable yards and pigpess This sorvey also found that the 
dwellings on only 32.86 per cent of the farms were effectively 
sereened against fies daring the summer ™ In hs survey of famis 
(a Howard County, Missouri, Lekmann found the baat co 1 
the wall or cistern of each of the go farms studied, proving chet m 
very case thee sourees of the wate: wupoly were exposed 10 cone 
‘azunatior.§ In Greenvile County, Sout Carcbma, 93-42 per cent 
of the water supply was consudered unsafe 

‘The location, construction, and care of the source of the farm's 
water supply are major considerations in rural hreakh, beast 
(phord fever, dysentery, cholera and many other parasitic diseate 
germ are carried by water. Two of these typhoid fever and dys 
fotery, are much more prevalent im rural than urban districts In 
the Sikeston Commumty wm Missouri, 71 34 per cent of the wells 
sand cisterns were located within 100 Feet of the privy, and 3483 
er cant were within fae than $0 feet; 23.12 per cent were within 
100 feet of animal pens and yards, and 11 33 per cent were leas 
than 0 feet away fram such sources of pomsible polation ® The 
‘open well prevails in thousands of farm homes in the southers 
states, and the shallow cstern is in use slightly farther not, 
‘whole spongy furnah dhe water in the mountainous sections 
Country wells are usually skailow, the walls and curbings are 
oor, and the wells are seldom clexned. These stallow wells ur- 
tuth the water for probably twonthrds of the fare mn this oun 
uy Deep wells are the only comparanvely safe source of pure 
water, for, of all other types of wells, they alone do not axed 
filters, and there 1 hide chance of surface pollution, 

Foods themselves aze near at hand on the farm, but the proper 
facilities for handling them are very often absemt in the raral 
Thome. Mite has been defitely proved to be active in che trans- 
rmisnon of about twenty diseases, among them typhoid fever 
tubereulons and dysentery, the rural death rate from which 
‘greatly exceeds che urban. Handling milk ss even more dificult 
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tun insuring pare water, for cone a safe soutce of water is con" 
structed, the water problem ss largely solved, whereas mlk de- 
manda constant care unde the best condivens’ The dines veal, 
tupply mk go the oy are mally carefully inspected by sty, 
county OF state authorities; the dairy herds are gwen subercuioss 
fants, and the place and method of milking, cooing and story 
the mulk areal sngpered. This expert inapection wm msl lacking 
tan farms which do nat ep mile, veir cows are seldom tested 
for tuberculosis, the place where the milking 18 done 2» usally 
imadeqsate, and there 18 no irapection af milking methods or of 
facdites for storing the milk, On auch farms a soften Sept in 
‘open rock or cans im a.cave or sore otber coo! place A refrigeric 
{or of tone kid is abnolutly casental for the proper storage of 
‘mil, butter, and other daury products, but the Sikeston stody 
showed that only 58 per cent of the homes were provided with 
reingerators or scthoxes, and, according to the survey of the 
Columbia. Commanity in Boose County. Missouri, only 5.4 per 
“att veges oo psa the an lh poi 
rat and vegetables do not present the same health problems 
an are raed by other freth foods, although dysentery, typhoid 
fever, cholera, and other parasite diveaues nay remit from eating 
then if they are contaminated oF uncooked The major problems 
‘prevented by these two foods are their decay, and the refuse from 
them Open garbage pails and cans are anfeated with fice and 
rmoxquutoes, both of which are disease carriers and both of which 
travel from bamyarda, privies, and garbage cans to the table Tn 
the Sikeston Community, 578 per cent of the housewives threw 
‘duh water and refuse in the yard Few families sn thu district 
‘owned hogs or chickens, to which auch garbage is generally fed 
‘Eating Habits of Farm People—The amount and «ypes of 
00d consumed by farm fansiues are generally adequate, although 
1 is probable that farmers consume more heavy food than even 
‘manual laborers ia the city require Dats have been gathered 
shih coenpare the food comsumpice of the faszutien of farmers 
and of urban workingsen ™ Since they cover 950 farm fanaies 
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fn 14 mates, and 260 workangmests (amiea wo 11 repcesetatve 
‘itv they are probably eorerentative of the country af a whcle 
‘According to Bhge figures, the average farm fanaily of 48 adult 
‘males consumes anuly 1633 pounds ore of food than the weer: 
age workmgman's family mn the ety, an average of 345 pounds 
tore per rural adult male An araiyun of the dct of these 0 
erouph is given in Table 97 

“Tams 97—Avenuoe Years Comcarean, m1 Foow, of CHETAN 70008 
2 Daald aap Rinat Phan wm Egos or ¢¥ Maan Pee Pay 
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Te in apparent fror this table chat farm fumierconpume more 
meat, eg butter, cheese, sugars, fru, and wegeabes, and thal 
city fates consome more coffer and cere products ‘The table 
reveals ante clearly dat the chet of farm families ace, from the 
port of view of health, sagenor to those of exy worlangoes, 
Aithough ss qute probable tht farm farales consume too much 
meat aad, in the southern states, (oo mach cereal, expecially corn 
meal. The decors who celleted the data for the ety fames 
stated that the des of these famies were deficient 12 whole mul, 
fresh vegetbes end fruws, fr farm eames canes 298 pound 
more of el, 1071 of vegetables, nd 255 of fruit each year than 
o the city families 

Farm ‘wives and daughters are generally considered good 
cooks, but there a vate difecence betreen Being able fo code 0 
‘uit the family’s tate, and being a slid detian Farm women 
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‘eed to soudy balanced diets, children's diets, and food values for 
the sake of their family's healt, they need to kearn proper roeth- 
od of cooking, canning asd preserymg even more than do urban 
‘women, for upon them fais the whole work of cooking, whereas 
{lure are peclieed agencies whch. do sme ofthis work for ety 


 Dlaponl of Sewage and Shige —The improper dupsal of 
sewage and sladge constitutes 2 distinct menace to health, for 
sewage isu breeding place for disease germ. The pollution of the 
‘water supply by sewage has already been discussed, but there are 
other perils im its improper disposal If sewage, particularly human, 
‘excreta, not protected from fue, there in further chance for 
the spread of disease germs. Furthermore, the lack of toilet facie 
‘nes leads to unbygienic habits which are damaging to health, 

‘There ia no roral problem whose solution is better known than 
the need of sanitary and well equipped rorlets in farm horses; but 
‘unhappily, because of the convenience of the great outdoory, the 
privacy of the isolated farm family, and the high cost of sstalling 
water and sewage systems, ths problem has remassed largely tne 
solved Outdoor privies, generally unscreened, are almost uni 
sally the farm famly’s only means of deposing of stv excret 
1d often even these faciltie are lacking, For convenience, the 
privy is generally located close tothe house; and the surface drain= 
‘age and seepage from it, the fhes and other insects ot atracts, and 
even dust particles carried in che wind menace the feruly’s food 
and water supplies The prosinty of wells to privies in the 
Sikeston Community has already been spoken of, and this com> 
munity would undoubcedly be found representative of others 1f 
simular information were guthered The United States Public 
Health Service in 1914, 1915, and 1916, made a “Samary Survey 
of Fifteen Courts,” in as many different states and this 
showed no toilets of any iond in over one-fifth of the rural homes 
1m ten of these counties, the rate runing as lngh at 67.9 pes cent 
in Orange County, North Caroling, and 738 per cent is Umoa 
‘Couaty, Missiseippi. Over 90 per com of the homes in each county 
‘nad “grosily insanitary methods of disposing of human excreta,” 
and Ui was true of 99 per cent of the tomes az nine counti 
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‘Ascotdmg to the Presdext’s Commission on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, the two extremes found 2 diferent sections of 
the country for farm houes with open vaults or no vet facies 
atall were §.3 per cest in the Tobasco-Bluegrass section, and 54.6 
per cent m the Appalachran-Orark Highlands 

“There are six approved snd well mown methods of duposing 
of human excreta oa the farm. The Set and beat 12 an indoot 
toilet with aseptic tak or other decomposing agency, but becasse 
cof i ing com, thie method wil aot be szuversal for some time 
to come, However, the five following “dry methods," so-called, 
should make the sanitary disposal of sewage on farms umiversal 
the earth pt, the water-nght privy, the pail closet, the dry earth, 
ashes, or Ime closet, aad the chemical clove. ™ The requisites for 
fanwatioe, regardlets of the type of closet, are vereening from 
fh, premating some, sd prvelon for ctamlat deroy 
tion 3 there five methods 1# expensive, und every farm 
should be equiped seth one of them. 

‘The failure to dispose of sludge and scwage properly always 
creates a nustance about the premises Besides making a very un- 
sightly epot near the house, dish water which 1 thrown into the 
‘ackyard facihtates surface drainage OF secpage into wel 
astern, makes mod holes, ad attracts fies and other insects, and 
ehuckent Only 9 out of 428 houses 10 the Sikeston Community 
‘were provded with sinks oc other fariliues for the diepors) of 
aude, and pnke were found in $2 per cent of the 10,000 farm 
homes studied by the home demonstration agents of the United 
States Department of Agriculture The President's Commission 
fon Rome Building grees the following extremes for this in the 
diferent wecuons ofthe country no aks, 7 0 percent inthe New 
England-New York, and 38 4 per cent ic the Appalachan-Orark 
Highlands secon; no combination of sink and running water, 
20 per cent and 61 6 percent, eapectzely, im these seme (wo s2c- 

‘in many cases the sinks are for household convenience only, 

Tiare, GM, "Sewage and Sewerage af Fars Heme" Former? ide 
tet No 207, United Sie Aencatore Wotingan DC. 
{ln andLiswden LU vant Salm. © W "Sate Deep ef Haran Eacs 
WP Untcnend Hoon” Putte Heh Buuem Ne ody med Su Pee 
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‘Report ofthe Commies Farm tod Valu: Howry (otocogrphet, 
Aggras 3L, Wastresen, DC, December, 1930-9 
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the slodge being piped to some spot not far from the house for 
ddngodal ™ 

“Bad personal habits which menace healt zre bound to result 
from poos senstary conditions and ve lack of health fackties. 
‘Because their horue lack runsing water, farm people fo bathe 
frequently, to bruth their teeth or even to wash ther hands thor- 
‘oughly before exting, beeause of the lack of cole, they fall to 
reqpond immediately to nature's eala. Uncleanhness, constipation, 
and ill health are the natural reais of prarees suth as these. 

Protection Against Flies —The imporvance of safeguarding 
food by screening agurat flies has alreedy been indicated, and 
attention was aluo called to dhe fact that 32 $8 per cent of al the 
{farm homes covered inthe study made by the United States Public 
‘Health Service were without screens. Several other studies have 
{given information on thus item. In hus Nebraska study, Rankin 
Found that 9§ to 99 per ext of all the farm bouses had wereened 
doors and windows, and 41 t0 47 per cent had screened porches * 
Jin sharp concrast (9 thie ase the fndnge of Taylor and Zimmer 
‘nan in North Carolina, for Nese windows and doors were screened, 
im only 304 per cent of the owners’ homes and 12 per cent of the 
tenants’, while only 39 per cent of the Negroes! homes were 
seronned 

hes end mosquitoes are the two major reasons for screeming 
houses, for both are dente carriers, and fies are alsa earriees of 
Sith; furthermore, both of them create discomfort. Fhes art 
evown to cary typhord fever germs, and Dr Harry Moore warns 
aguiat them where children's dusases are present." (nfecion, 
too, becomes a greater danger during the mmmer when fies sre 
The folowing almost slomenary leon on fie 4 coe which 
‘ural people sould well earn 

In Cleandiness end Heath you bave read that the house ly lays fs 
eggs upon anoal manare, m garbage, oF on sorte other decaying 
tabotance With 2 few ours the eggs batch soto rv which ace 
Called rmggote. ‘The magus eat Simoit cosunuously and grow 
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rapaly, After four days they tara isto pipe. The pope isa resong 
lage during wisch the wanna doesnot fed bat andergocs a raid 
‘change 10 body srucaure At Ghe end of about four gays more the 
‘hy breaks the shell of the pope case snd comes out. There faa DEW 
aeneration of dues every ten or Stern days. You kw that Mee ot 
fly light upon people nnd food, they ala vat plas of Ath Sar 
arama have proved tht they can cary the geros of certain sean 
from one jiace to another "Some towns wloch have iad no srwer 
sytem have roloced the number af cues of fyphond fever By ceqit= 
sng that al proves mst be made My-qroot 

‘One of the most important ways fo combat Ses veto do away with 
Drending places Flier prefer fo breed on pezral masore, Tee ey, 
therefore, mast se tha sabes ave property kept Ether the manure 
‘a removed every weck oF tomctung # thrown upoa Wt prevent the 
breeding of ies Borax (about ten ounces Tor eight bushels of 
manure) 1s soramony wed ‘The wie of automobuee end «race + 
‘tea of horses has helped to rede the er of foes 

‘The city often urges & earapugn agautet fet, paricilary at the 
beganing of the Ay season Cay regultons reggie that restirants 
Atod food stores shal be properly screened a0 that the food will be 
protected from fies They requie also that gurbage shall be heyt 
Arhere docs not alone fies to breed™ 

‘The Farmatesd —The location and organization of the farm- 
stead may constitute health menaces im several ways. The fare 
Stead as 2 whole the place where farm pecple hve, andthe health 
standpoint ws far more important m it Focation than ever st cone 
‘venience for farm work Tex location on high ground, ite conven- 
fence to other buings and forthe care of livestock, the busing 
‘used, and fs planing —all these mest be green earefal 
ron for the sake of those who live and work there Tf 
(he house veaelf 1s old, x18 hkely to be anfested wth the rats and 
ther rodents and vernsin that overrun old buildings, a, sn d= 
tion, tis Wkly to be poorly hghted, hented and ventilated The 
bars, pens and yards should be located at sme distance from the 
Farmhouse, and so stusted af to assure drainage away from the 
‘well and the house tel 
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Farm Work—Farmers are almost universally hard-working 
people, for work with crops and Heestonk must be carried on re- 


“Taree CE. wot Catlen GB Conmenty Health, DC Heath sod 
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srasdleas of the hour o weather The work necessary fo exiniai 
the farm and the farm home lends, im the ease af almost every 
farm adult and. semetumes, ever the children, to extreme and 
dangerous fatigue, whuch perhaps accounts for the great mamber 
ff deaths from apoplexy among farmers Livestock and poultry 
need the maximum care ia bad weather, and this expovure to the 
severity of all lands of weather, with the wet clothes and cokd 
fee that accompany at, undoubtedly contributes materially othe 
high trequeney of museulat rheomatizm and pulmonary caber- 
culos among reral people Uierma is common among farmers 
Treemune of the severe and sudden strains to witich they are sub- 
jected an handing ansmals and hfting heavy loads Women have 
{Ao lft aud carey large quantities of fod! and water, snd th, (0 
gether with the daving care of ther houtchold “duties, often 
eaves them in a precarious condition at childbirth, Even the chil 
<ren’s health 16 jeopardized, for they are sometines put to work 
‘on the farm before they are old and strong enough to handle the 
ks given ther. There ss practealy no farm man or woman, 
‘aruclarly in the sections where the farm entrepreneur doeg 1n6 
‘own work, who does not overdo, either convtantly oF a¢ times, 
Farm Accidents. —Because those who are myured by ate 
dente in farenng do not love ther obs and become public wards, 
bocause there are other occupations which are far mare dangerout 
‘than ogricolcure, and because farm accidents happea to indvvihals 
and therefore are not cataatropiue, we are likly to conclude ef- 
oneoutly that accident are of lite eonseence im the il health 
‘of farm people Asa matte of fat, farming stands about mdway 
fon the hit of dangerous occupations: however, marty occupations 
{in ths hat are professions, the oowopahonal conduct of which fs 
simost unrelated to the accidents Defallng the men cogaged an 
them. In comparison with other manuat workers, «rural worker 
sanks comparatively low in accidents, a guary or concrete woreer 
running ten times, and 2 earpenter or maxon running five treme, 
4s great a chance of being injured while at work Tn a het of the 
fatal ecidents in 21 occupations in 1916, made by Frederick L 
Hoflean, of the Prodentsl Life Insurance Company, agricultural 
pursuits stand twentieth, with 2 rate of only 35 per 1000 em- 
= Vad Suter Deptt of Lac, Berar of Labor Stan, March, 
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ployed, or one person out of every 3500 Further statistics on 
dhe appear x Chupee V. 

TB even if aoodeats ace no so frequent of 20 fatal sn agricul 
ture 2s m other manual work, rmmor injuries are probably more 
tmmerous Farmers work so umverslly wilh hand-micine 
tnimal power that they are Ekely vo mifler injury from small 
‘wounds, scraches, brndes, eprais,bister, and axial htea Tht 
everty of the weather to whith they are exposed 1 ely 10 
result i heat prosvation, umstroke, or fra te Farr women 
ikewise suffer terns, scratches and ‘cots from the tools they unt 
in teir work Such dkght injures cause ssery and may reat 
verious compheations, and farm people should know thoroughly 
the principles of frst ax, ance these Frequent anjuris are oft 
foo aught to warrant professional sedis! ssesanee. 


‘Agtnerts os Commcmiry Hatre Contaot. AND Paoworiox 

‘Tn School—Heatth education should be a part of the cle 
‘mentary sehoot's curriculum, for the school is the proper place 10 
Deg ae mudy There are many ways wn which the school ean be 
ed as an agency, for tein gyve health mnutructon through ca 
oom teaching, phyweal traning and corrective gymastits 
Aupervinon of the heakis of both popes and teachers, and medical 
inspecbon, and rough the use of the school plazt and school 
program ou a meara of demonstranng correct hving The school 
san alo be wied a8 clic by health ofl, and slsstrated edie 
cational lectures can be given there; its records can be made 10 
show the chronological health history of every child that attends 
3 Buc a greater realization of the place of comtructive health 
education 5 nesestary before many of these acowties ean be under 
taken, for heaith will have to be included a8 ont of the major 
objects of education in bending schools, plannmg cuticula and 
programs, and engaging the stuff of teachers However, we may 
expect to ser rapid progress in thu direceon on the neat future, 
‘due tothe fact that the Netional Education Aseocation has named 
health trusing as one of the basic elements ofthe common achool 
curviewlum 

Thee forma # tlan from chars frnhed by the Stabstal Deas 
sat of the Probe Lie Irnrasee Comouny ot Amerca 
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‘The Hospital —The lack of medical iacities and agencies is 
one of the greatest drawbacks to rural health, for hoopitl, 
chinks and Gupmsaris are, and must be, located i towns and 
‘ties, Sumple chnica can be held im the rural echoel, especially if 

‘ea consohdsted school, but dispensares nced miose consistent 
and constant direction than the school can furush Hospitals are 
1nsttations which mast be sfed and operated by experts, ond 
‘the only feanle oeation for them the town oF city, with te 
comrotied heating, lighting, and water systems and xt sanstary 
sewage disponal rytem 

"According to Assistant Surgeon General Drape, of the Unsted 
States Publi Heats Sern, "OF the 3068 countct 1 the United 
States, 446 per cent in 1925 had no hospital for Jocal oF com- 
munity ute Un some States the supply 1» Jess adequate than in 
‘others In Georgia, for mstance, only 41 countes out of a tora 
(of 160 had x hospaal of any kind for the ute of the general popu 
Janon In Flonida only 23 ost of 63 counties had such hoop 
{in Texas only 96 ont af 253 counties, in Misvour only 43 out of 
11§ counties; and in Kentocky onfy 46 oat of 120 countice"M* 

lowever, thee is no reason why rural people abould be en 
tively deprived of hosp, clinic and dipensary services, for they 
can be supplied, and the best method of domg thu ve through 
hospitals supported by taxes. Bonds voted by the people themselves 
afford another method which bas several advantages The bond 
caropaiga is of great cdacational value; community, township, 
county or district bomptala so financed belong to the people und 
‘wil be used by them (oa greater extent; fcally, the pubhe report 
awed by dice iatincone proms farther eduation ithe 
value and we. 

‘The Comantiee on the Cost of Medical Care recommended that 
in rural areas where suitable medical service is not now obtainable 
at reawonable coets, physicians be subsidized or salaried physicians 
furnish general madiea service to the resident of those areas ™ 

Considerable progress is being made in rural bosptalization by 
such agencies as the Commodweaits Fand, which provided two- 
Girds of the cost of constructing and equipping hospital in se- 
lected oral arcar which agrecd to provide the balance of the 
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aide this plan, it as extabished six go-hed rural hogpuale in 
Rutherford, Tennesee; Glasgow, Kentacky: Beloit, Karaas, 
Wauron, Okie; Farmville, Virgin, and Farmington, Mace 
‘Th Fund appropeated $398,438 for ix 1927-1928 program, and 
nly $154,107 for ie 1990-1931 projects, the decrease im the 
amount Indseang that the sopport of the Rosptals hae gradally 
been taken over by the various disrctathemedlves. The Rather- 
ford dietrct affords deine proof of the sunelatiom of local 
apport. The year before the howptal was butt, Rutherford 
Couey appropriated $3400 for Beak work, m 1927 x fixed @ 
speci tax levy of thee cents per $100) which was rate to five 
cents im 1928, and to ten cents im 1529, thus supplying $22,000 
per year The local chapter of the American Red Cross and the 
town of Rutherford furmshed an addmonat $9000 These totals 
equal $+ so per capita per year for health work mn the Rutherford 
“Hospral area whove eppronimate radws 5 3§ mies 

‘The Fund work in other azeas is decribed as follows: 
“Belort, a community of 3315 population, 1 the county seat of 
Michell County mm north eewral Kansas, The population of the 
‘entire urea which wall benefit by the proposed hospatal w estimated 
‘at 78,000 Wauseon, with a popatztion of 3100, 1# the county 
scat of Fulton County, im the extreme northwestern corner of 
‘Ohio’ An area having & popalaton of 972000 wal be werved by 
the propored houptal The duties typrely rural A sate law 
permits the organization of county heath writs, snd st 1s hoped 
that the development of pabhe health work and. pube health 
nursing wull be stumulated by the location of a modern hospital im 
(hoa cormmonty 

‘These 6x Rowpitals, together with the Fund's demonstration 
work by means of visiting teacher programs and cluid health ac- 
‘nuit, have acrormplisbed some of the mast outtanding rents 
in rand health 1m dhs country The visting teacher demonstra: 
tions, which have been supplied in three rural commumties— 
Moamowh County, New Jerey; Huroa County, Oho, and 
Boone, County, Missouri—have accomgshed such things at 
changing the water supplies of razal schools, remodcing school 

ing, and supplying auch equipment a8 beter lighing, beat 

ing and ventilation eyteme, new Gries and seats which tthe 
ily, schoo! —dricking fountains, and additional. playgrovnd 
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apace; through them che pole’ phyweal defects have bees com 
rece and new foods troduced im rural homes 

(Child heath servis were undersen by the Fond sa Marion 
Connty, Oregon: Fargo, North Dakota; Clarke County, and 
‘Athens, Georgia, and Rutherford County, Teonessoe The results 
‘of dus work ure endent from the following statutes. Ip Clarke 
County, Georges, before i Degazt 8 work, the death rate of chil 
dren wader 15 years of age was 93 per year for the four years, 
1920-1923, after the Fund became actwe, ths rate fell to 68 per 
year for the period 1924-1920, in thu ease 2 saving of 124 livet 
In Rutherford County, Tennetace, from 1928-1928, the child 
bed death rate of 812 mothers who had care was 7, 48 agnmit 9 
rate of 8 3 for the 2172 mothers who had no care ‘The anfant 
death teten for these two groupe of muthers were 129 and 39 2, 
‘eapectively 

‘The fellowships granted had by 1930 enabled 8x physicians 
from the areas where the demonstrations were heng presented 
to study at good medical school. In addinon to this phase of the 
work, the Fund conducts annual medical and asrang institutes 
for te Lanett of Ue leak rocivoners mech boned 

et 

‘The work of the Fund's rurat hospital programs ean be sue 
rnuriaed uf folows: They have provided modera hospral facies 
in aux rural areas, they have helped co raise the local standards of 
medical practice and, through scholarthips, provided for good 
phystcums to remam im the country and for young doctors 10 go 
sto tural areas; they have encouraged the development of com- 
unity public health acuvites, of which dhe hospital rs dhe center; 
they have infuenced nearty communities an improving their own 
hhoopital facihtes, and orgameed hospital and heath districts, 

Beeiict, AE, Chute ot the Crearonte, Tee Cemmewwasith Fare, 
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Although thie fond i not restricted solely to ute in rural dis 
ties, bth Noeth apd South Caralina are for the mott part ral, 
And tince the greatest need for howptaiztion se found in pre” 
dominantly rural counties, the greater part of the money has thist 
{ar been expended for people small fowns and raral areas 
“The Surth Anmeat Report of the Hospital Divizon showed that 
6 hopeal a North Carolia, and m South Carobna—a ota 
of 03 msntetione~reneved contribuons for cate of tee pa- 
teats m 1930, thu was an ineeate of 51 over 1925, the fe year 
af the Endownents exitence Care was given at follows: 307,858 
star, fall pay 260,545 days, part pays and 596558 days, free 
“The Duke Endowennt. Sees! Ropee af the Hoshi Secon, 15,9 20 


ie Deke Eelowenat Prt domed Raters a9 12 
‘=See The Duke Emiowment, Suh Auwesl Report ap Ub s83 
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The howpitlsanuted by the Endowmest reported 107,009 ove 
patients m 1930, the patents watang the hospitals 232,213 mea * 

"The folowng qusrcen, te coacading paragraph othe ext 
thorough sdf surat hospitals which has Geen made and winch 
anpeared i 1926, is probaly the mont conee sammy of rial 
horpralexvon: 

The ovement forthe enashment of run! tps son. Many 
socthode are svedahis ‘Tee are legal empohnets New wave 
Itve are bing enacted opm ew capt Any comenacty may tae 
horas itfe may wanes Famer ac vslineg Ge wer of 
teaptais ind wre rerognaig the bands winch te abverce of 
owpas and dactors places pon fartong communities Heath and 
Seto ae mre acs of te teat len 

ted by the spon people neg ee ror ery Far 
Fone tae’ of thecal prfemon wit only delre the ack of 
cto and rps ural comes, bt are tal atacong 
‘he proiem. Wah tbe general esubineneey of rar! uel, te 
ther oh the relat ud we the ver of rr door the hah 
Shd'oca pues. of ety of agrcaare wh ter sndaste wll 
Treas acemphabenest 


Fulltime County Health Officers. The presence sna rutal 
community, of one oF more public health agents, whose duty 
to promote health eas, ss even more to be dened than ehsses, 
dispensaries or hospitals These offcers may be school, community, 
‘or eourty health nurses, or doctors who are not in private practice 
‘but giveall hear tune to public health: ‘There ave one or more uch 
cffcers in 32 states. and im 1927, flltime health officers were 
employed in 337 comes and dietcia, Otvo lading with 47, 
North Carolina second, with 37, and Alabama Gord, with 30 
Jin these three states, and also in Georgia, the county health oer 
or the istrict health comenissioner covers a large part of the rural 
areas, conducting school climes and dispensaries, promonng hos 
pitalcation, and acting 25 constant health police as well as agents 
‘of health eduentron The map on page 443 gives an indication of 
the counties having this (ull-tise service 1a 1931. 
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Tr m even possible that the enlightened cwtizens of some state 
will, in the near fursre, apply the prinaples of an equalization 
fund to hospitalization, as many states are now doug in the case 
fof edocanon, for the greatest Seed as often found in the areas 
where the funds for mesting st are the smallest However, only 
‘when the rural community sees itself as an entity, and health ap & 
part of ts standard of Ling, will such prachces, facies and 
_ageneies become wuversal 


‘QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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CHAPTER XIX 
‘THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL CIIURCH 


‘Tae Fuxetion or tae Cmusce ux Rusa: Socuty 


‘The Chureh’s Share of Society's Labor—Tue church ot 
ame of the major socal izutitcons, and in the defiatly organized 
and thoroughly imatatioalized life of society, zt shares the Seid 
ff sonicy’s work with the home. the schol, goverment, and 
thosinens No fenctions of sooty, other than thee served by 
theve five mayor social imation, have thus far shown @ slat 
capacity to ctystaine their actrrtes eto definite social onguri2a- 
fons Recreational and health atwvites are apparently tending 10 
define insotutionsleavon, bat a3 ye. oo spac form of oF 
{tanieaton for ether of these has been definitely recogmed x5 
faficiently umverial to warrant siz meekuslon at'8 major socal 
institution The fumly, school, government, business, and ¢e- 
ligion ave organized everywhere it Amencan viet) according (0 
defiite wooal patterns; and wherever ome of these w found, we 
can be cert that ¢ haz—or bas had x the past—a function 
‘which the people consider ensentia or desirable and, further, that 
20 other instetion can fall that particular function satifae- 
torlly, Thos the church oor wasealled upon to perform a 
deft part of socey’s labor, for otherwise there would be na 
shurches. 

‘The same process thet develops specahzaton and dtvision of 
labor in industry determines and develops the division of bor 
between the functions and programs of socal ineststions Linde- 
rman males the point that segregation and specialization, and not 
aceretion, are responsible forthe growth of matt 
omy in the larger socal fe, ike economy in dtr 
only if each of these ve major socal suture performs ata 
defirite share of work expedtously and in cooperation with the 
HERE 2 €. he Comet Te Asa Pe New Ya tt 
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other four. The church must do ts own work efireniy and m- 
teligently, or it will be done poorly or Feit undone, and if the 
chureh fats in this, wt msust give way to a new unstitition which 
vil do tha work 

"The church has its part in essoring a well rounded and adequate 
standard of living for all; its fulure mn tha means that individual 
land community life falls just that far below normal I i thes to 
‘thware the natura desire for any legitimate clement ma standard 
of living, it becomes maladjaxted t0 normal life, znd thereby st 
‘ot cnly revtricts individeal and community life, but, n secking 
to perform what st conceives as its own fwoctos, at it casting 
aeeds to the wind, The church mart work m cooperation with 
‘other agencies and institutions. 

Religion and the Rural Church—It is sometumes assumed 
that the presence of churches and chorch ergamzations is a true 
{index of religion. This fallacious to an extreme, (or they can 
‘ary aa widely ax busines activities and profits, or physical activ 
toes and heat ‘The asaurapuon thatthe church i» tbe most impor- 
‘ant religious agency an the average rural commonly w correct, 
Dut even here the diferesce between the cherch and religion sant 
be kept an mind. 

The fan of rion i wo bp inerye inion end 
world Ife, to extend into the life of the world the emotion 
Iecein RO pone of etn lated esl ek oe 
hhow to live in accordance wath the ulismate purposes of all Ie. 
‘An uiioate expiration ig always x part of rclyion, and religion 
‘has am ending and enthusiastic loyalty to that sxprraton, and 
a formal program by which it believes it can be attained The 
ethical concepts and the ahimate porposes emphasized by Jesus 
and His interpreters constitute the measure of the ultimate aspira- 
tion and the programa of the Christian religion. 

‘The church, lke all other social inatitutons, és man made, Tt 
has religious functions to perform, and it is through performing 
then persistently and systematically that it hax attained its present 
Instutional form and accivites Tf has erected buidings af meet- 
ing paces; st hs sought to develop the ideals of Chriatinnty in 
the ines of all people; it bas brought people together to discon 
their aspirations and to develop and emphasize ceir ultimate poz- 
poses in life, and xt has nsturlly evotved programe by which 
these aprratons and purposes cam be attaned A church raay will 
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dem charch, even if st does not perform al of these funenond, bet 
1a no seme can it be an agency of the Christian region. The 
problem of ehe rural church is not more buildings and more con 
gregations, or even more mecnngs and more sermons, bu, hke 
‘that of all somal mnstieztsons, to keep pace wsth the best thought of 
16 tune, to exlarge its viaion, to adapt and adjust its program 
continually, to develop human values, and ca enlighten and decpen 
‘men's convicnoms on those things by whch hfe's actwries are 
measured and its ulsmate purposes stained, 
‘Ter Srarvs of Tux Ruma Cuvecsr 

‘The status of the rural church was one of the first raral soci! 
problems to recewe intelligent attention in this country, and 
tudes of the rural church were the basis of some of the exruest 
‘contses un rural sociology Just as the “rural probleer” discussed 
im Chapter T was at frst bought to be only the relative loxs of the 
‘rural population, so one of the eazlest causes of concern segarding 
‘the rural church was ts decline and abandonment Numerous rural 
church surveys were made between 1910 and 1920, and in 1920 
the Interchurch World Movement set up the Town and Country 
Chureh Survey. This momentous undertaking was to be a nation 
‘wide survey mot only of all rural churches, but of afl churches 
and, although it was never completed, the data :t collected made 
possible a more thorough analysis of the rural church than has 
ever been made for any other rural institution, agency, or probe 
em. Galpin makes the following watement i the Foreword of 
‘one of the books written in thus survey 

‘The problem of the rural church wil never again utterly bef tie 
smund and bewider the soal of Amenca with vasiness and confunen, 
This courageous survey-thes patient can to the top of the moun 
tama, this sweep of the comprehending eye over all the regions, over 
all the counties—has reduced the vastness of the rural charch probe 
lem to tome order and the confuston to some clanty™ 

It is from the published reports of thos survey and of the catlier 
sarveys mentioned, and from the special stucies made by the 
Census Bureaa, that the data and conclusions sn ths and the fole 
lowing chapter'are drawa 

Although 20 exact statistical messurerent can be made of the 
Ter, HN mad Brace, Ecc, The Tone ent Coury Church ote 
pad Str, Dobie, Deven & Cope, Ine New York tos be 
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influence of the church, some attic! dan da afford good ine 
eres, and we shall taerefore use the fllowing three pes of 
ata. (2) church memberehp, (2) church attendance, and (3) 
charch abandonment. 

‘The Decrease ic Rural Church Membership —It us di- 
cl, not inpossbl, to cakulate m exact quantative terms the 
‘end roral church memicrsup becaune the Usted Soxtes genau 
reports on religous bodies, made it 1906 and 1916, do not cone 
pte dferentiae berween erban and rural data. While the cen 
fs report of 926 gives an urborsural casusexbon, the basis of 
ita findings on many weme are uite diferent from that of the two 
ceacier reports Nevertheles, these three reports apparent ind 
ate that there haa been 8 consistent gain am church memberah 
in te country, that, between 1899 tnd 1916, the rate of che 
gaan was more’ raged thas the rate of increase in the nabanal 
population for the sume pened, end that che two were about The 

16 and 1926" Fry, however, warns agaist the 
lly deawa roms these data. 


icant than the ehasges the gurber of chotehe are 
the facsuadous op the aati membersbpa The rerum of the Gov 
trument make tt poate to coma for sachsensas year the se- 
beetnp 19 yeu of age ad over both fr ali ache combed and 
for exch devemctaton vepartieiy ‘These dat show thot the adult 
remberthip, which totled 3168000 1m 1906, mereased 10 
‘grrisooa by 1906 ae then to 443800 on 1936 Tht teats that 
ume the cachet decade the member of church-members increased 
186 pe cent and durng the lst ten are 17 per cent For the 
foe pereds the esomated owih of the adult pepstatin of the 
Unsted States has een 190 and 172 par mt respectnely ‘Tous Ht 
becomes leat that sce 196 the serene suche memberop gues 
eported by the charche have hepe pace almost eracly wet the 
Growth of popalaton 

“The reaon why certaum people have jumped 19 the conchuion that 
hschmemberehip bas bem sceretog Avance mich ire 
apy han Ge population i that 3 rwmber of denecomation, nota 
{iy the Jom Congregmons, the Chetan Reformed Church, the 
‘Protea Eperopal Church, and the Reenty-one Lateran bodes 
tue recently adopted more inciuve Gehaoem of “e member 
[Navuraliy, xo adjeren ude m de total mebecehp figzen 
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rorind by these denommabess, eae will snevtbly everesomate 
‘ther rate of promt The Rgures ere sed, bower have been 
tarcllly cored to allow for these changes i deina® 

‘The comparntive data for 1850, 1906, and 1916, presented in 
Table 98, show © gum in church membershop in ctien with a 
population of 25,000 and over ‘The salle eowns and the open 


Taser 98 —Suowe Mewesaw of Crrz tno Nowery Porccanon 
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coumtry Jost um these periods mn relation to thers populaben, and 
‘additional data, presented from a different angie, indwate that 
the open country suffered the mayor porvon of this loss The 1926 
data showed that the percentage of the rars! adult population be= 
Tonging to churches was smaller than that in ether large of 
‘eden sized cates, oF all twas. 

In 1912 Gill made # careful study of church membership in 
‘Winsor and Tompkins Counties, New Yore, covering & penod of 
twenty years Both counties are domunantly agreaitural, with the 
‘exception of the enty of Ithaca in Torapiaas Coumy Hits study 
showed an merease m drurch membershap, during the twenty 
‘years, of only 4 28 per cent m Weswor County, and only 20 per 
‘ent in Tomplons County ® The total wneease in church member- 
shyp for the country as a whole was 93 2 per cent in the suxteen- 
Year pened covered by the exsus, and 71 per cent for cites of 
£25,000 population and over. 

"The data from « number of seattered surveys of rural churches 

Pip, Lathes, The YS Looks at Zee Cache, tate of Sil aid 
Ral Ree New York 
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in this comery show an even greater deficiency rural church 
membership than the Bureau of the Censas reports‘ and some af 
these surveys have made 2 detailed study of the membership foes. 
‘Thus it was found that country churches gamed more meroher 
through accession than ety churches did, hut thatthe lrter gained. 
more through letters and statements from other churches. On the 
cother hand, rural churches foxt members by letters and because 
they stopped attending church; death was responsible forthe 
mayor portion of the loss of membership in village churches. I is 
thas agparent that open-country churches lose members fot two 
‘eagons. (1) thew members transfer to village churches, and (2) 
they fh to keep their membership acive. These surveys alto 
thowed that young people constitute only 2 small percentage of 
‘country church membersbsp 

In adastion to contnbering more detailed and more trastwrorthy 
tdata on the growth and decline of churches, the Town and Coun 
ty Survey referred to above atterpted wo diagnose the causes. 
‘Data were given for 179 countes in every section of the conatry, 
45 of which, including about goo representative churches, were 
intensively analyzed Communities were classified on the following. 
Isis city, any place over 5000 population, town, from 2500- 
$000, village or hamit, 25-2500, and open cowniry, under 25 
‘These daca indicated growth in church membership for 88 per 
exnt of alt the town clurches, in 63 per cent of village, and in 
47 per exat of the hamlet churches. The location of country 
churches 1s a factor in this, for the survey found thar $5 per cent 
‘of the country charches more than two rales away from a tow 
were growing, but that 37 per cent of those withm two miles oF 
4a town were either stabonary or lonng members ‘ Ie was only im 
the far west that as many a8 two-thirds of the country churches 
Rural Church Attendance —Many people are enrolled im 
rar churches, at in other churches, who art in no tenge active 
smerabers, and consequently attendance is often far below what the 
membertnep figures souk! indiate After surveying over 6000 
rumah churches in Olso, Goll elected five at random, smd found 
* Scxrga made by the Prabyteran Bead cl Home Minors, te Cio Rusa 
Life Survey, Town Se Unecrary. sat 2 taser Sots wae may BC 
fregted far prot of tha etna 

Tape H Hse so ons a 
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that the attendance comstituted only 25.7 per cent of che certsied 
membership His data for these Sve churches are shown in 
Table 99. 

Tame op—Arameaver or Rout Cevecens or Durnmumer Sua! 











Other studies show the mime resoks in this respect, Attendance 
Jn Randolph County, Mistoun, constitsted 61 per cent of the 
‘church membership, and about 8 per cent of the population 
‘Although the chorch attendance in Pend Oreille County, Wash 
ington, was over (00 per cent of the memberdinp it was Jess than 
18 per cent of che population 

‘The rural church, x the majority of cases, iv not attracting 
‘rl pole fc 6 kp tem active faenbas A sy 

ie in MeDonald Coamty, Missour, showed that about 5 per 
cent of the chur non-resident, wad 36 per cent 
cof the resident members were inactive; hut only 4B per cent of 
the actaal membership was active ™ 

‘The Abandonment of Rural Churches—There is undoubi- 
edly nothing taore indicative of failure than for an msttution £0 
close its doors. {{ a chureh is coved because 1 membership has 
materiel wo acter comeegason there no tage ithe 

cars the fs of active church members or the 
itional religion in the community, there 1¢ real 











ty. 

"The Town and Country Survey found tat, within the last ten 
‘years, 142 churches had been sbendoned in the 25 counties tt 
‘udied. Bricker estimated that in 1919 there were 21,000 closed. 


“TGR C0, end Pasint oP Bo 
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cr abandoned rurah chorches io this country. The Presbyterian 
Chrreh, 2220s survey of rurat Tincis, estmated that ix the same 

year there were 16c0 abandoned churches in the state, exclusive 
ZB the city of Chicago, and it sated further that, a a tel, 
‘many commansies were left without any church. While these 
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ate only estimates, the indseation ic that, regardless of whether 
abandoned churches umber 5000 oF 25,000, exther a reorganira- 
‘on of congregations or a loss in membership 1 occurring 
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Gi igcated 429 closed or abandoned churches on the county 
map of Ohio. There was only one of the 87 counties 1n winch ont 
(oF more rural churches was ct closed or complciely abandoned, 
sm each of 16 counties, there were 10 or more such churehes, and 
1 2 counties there were 25 and 23, respectively, Within a 3-anle 
vradws mn one mction, there were 7 abandoned churches, and an 
cach of several townships, four or Swe Further information on 
‘thes st presented ix the accompanying up, taken from another 
study, 

Pracheally every rural survey in this country has shown dosed 
‘and abandoned charches, and x snidy of the maformation in thesé 
surveys makes posuble the assertion that, except im the aotth, 
abandonment has a somewhat direct relation to the age of the 
seitletent. According to all indications the proncer and the aue- 
sending generation build numerous rural churches, but many of 
them fal into disuse bythe tone of the third or fourth generation 
‘Abandanrient is slight im the west, bot very marked sn the middle 
west The author knows of sumeroes rural chorchea w the muddle 
‘west which have been in ematesce for thee generations and which 
«we now gradually disintegrating. He has seen doxtas of church 
sites on which nothing of value reins except the graveyards 
Some of these churches were built two generations age, they were 
Shr ad ving the comment in the generation jut uae, 
today they aze dead. An exception to dis general tendency i seen 
sn the fact that the rural churches un the Puedmont and Coastal 
Plasn sections of the south are not being closed or abandoned 10 
any extent, akhough the settements in these districts ure old, 

1 thin tendeaey were common to all church lnfe and organisa- 
tion, it could be considered a characterntic of wonahized 
‘eligion, but i is evident only inthe open coanery and small towns 
‘The abandonment of a few roral churches may not be disturbing 
im itaelf, bur if 2 churches aze abandoned in oe county, and 
{300 oF Soo in one state, and if the tendency becomes woiversal for 
the country ax & whole, t is « certain indication of confusion 
among roma! churches, € not of the arta diintegraton of re 
Figion itself. 








Weasonsses o tot Reeat Cauece 


‘The greatest weaknesses of the rural church, in the order of 
their importnre, ere probably: (x) sectariamem or denomi 
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‘Wonalien; (2) poorly trained preacters; (3) poor charch pro- 
‘grams; (4) poor church equipment, (5) non-resident preachers, 
(6) poor financial support, and (7) small membership and poor 
aftentianoe, the mevitabte reat of the preceding sie Factor. 

Sactarianisen—The presence, ia one cemnmumty, of hall a 
dozen diferent groupe of adherent of any oor swptction would 
‘estroy that inainaion’seSciency, ad to tha the chusch 6 no 
‘exception. Nevertheless, thene are probably over 230 diferent 
denomunations in this country,” for the 1936 ccusus report on 
Teligious bodies hate 423 demomenatons, exclusive of BuGdism, 
Mohanamedaniaza and other omental religions; ten denominations 
which were listed is the 19:6 report are omited from the later 
fone. ‘The 1920 Ysa Book of the Charchet its 204 sects 20d 
denominahons in this country; and in the single state of Ohio, 
Gill found 61 diferent eacts snd doncminations, and an average 
of 5 rural chorehes per township. He found further that 66 per 
‘cent of these churches had 100 members or less, 55 per cent had 
78 members or less, ad 37 percent had 0 meiory or eos 

“Th echoed has Jeared the tragic rents of éivalon into amall 
ing to reorganize so that sts program may be 
more efficretly earred forth in lager tts; but there jn hile 
trodence that the ehareh fas made the sightet attempt even t0 
snalyze itn major wealmess People who are learning to cooperate 
ttficietly oat other rural programs are handicapping ther rchigions 
programs wath silly semtimenta) ideas about sevacieninm Seo 
farianism rests ditetiy in the dsvision and disipation ef the 
church's program forthe community, and ts in tuen oftes leads 
to actal conthet berween the congregations of the vattous denom- 
inatoos. Te is likewive respontible for the failure to provide 
churches with an adequate membership, sufficient financial sup- 
por, and rendent pastors Surveys foe allover the country have 
shown thatthe prosperity of the chureh 1 fs direct rato to the 
adequacy and eficeney of ite pastoral are 

‘The Otxo Rural Life Survey showed that churches failed to 
prosper if they had les han £00 members, x fact which has been 
sebstantated by other Inter surveys covering other sections ofthe 
country Winle Morse and Branzer do not go so far alto say chat 
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the size of mesterstop is 2 denmive factor, they do make ths 
assertion “The various regional volumes a ths series (coferring 
‘to specal studs from which these study generalizes] have shown 
sth surpesing consniency thet the small charch, judged on the 
‘ass of one year’s accomplishment, x mot a goig concern OF all 
the churches with fewer than fty menbers, only one-third are 
‘growing, OF all those with more than fifty members, about 72 
Der cent ace growing" Ascordeng to them, "One church for 1000 
‘people # regarded as a norm” Of the 179 counties covered 
ther study, 146 have more churches than the norm requires 
Furthermore, they thow that the hore mason buards of mort 
denominations encourage unealled-(or competition aziong,loeal 
churcher They sate, forther, “Only thaty-four out of 211 atded 
churches are entirely free fram competition,” aad that “One han- 
‘red and forty-nine of the 212 aided churches in thene counties 
cool be dispensed. wath witout essential loss" Tonumerable 
ural faribes are drwing farther—somecmes five or eght miles 
farther—to attend their own denominational church than would 
be neceaary to reach x centrally located church of sectaruism 
were not 10 rampant Thus overchurehing of rural coniitien 
because of sectartan zea] is not only futle, but criminal, in any 
atterpt at church efcency 

Ormond describes the siuation in North Carolina as follow 
“For wpproximately every nine square miles of termtory, there a6 
a eountry church for white prople outside towns of 1500 oF roare 
popalation If the country churches were evenly dstnbuted over 
the land area, every country chech for whote people would be 
just theee miles from four other sach churches "® 

i, in ether Ohio or North Carolia, there were only 1200 
stead of the present 6o0o rural churches, the membersbip remaia- 
ing the same, there would shl be an average of one church per 
(owaship, and the average membershyp of each chore would be 
five tinses as large as it's now ‘The average township is not t00 
large an area tobe served by one church, for thousands of schools 
are being consolidated in areas of this ize, But the very nature 
of the church at present preetudes any such consoldation, for 
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nothing so emphatically dscates the distribution of rural churches, 
swith the consequent disipenn of tar ects, ab sectarian 
‘The consolidation of churches is equally advantageous m the case 
of the ulanes of musisters, the work of Sunday echool leaders, 
and the iamprovemest of eure equipment 

‘Poorly Trained Preachera—The fact that rural ministers 
are poorly equipped for their work cannot be overlooked for, 
the majority of eases, they re ether young ministers serving their 
apprenticeship n rural chureses in axtiypation of beter positions 
inthe ety, of old preachers no longer abe to meet the demands of 
uptodate city churches Its inentable thatthe ety church, wth 
ts hugher sniay. larger congregation, and more adegaats &q3u:p- 
iment, should attract the best ministers, and that the rural church, 
because of its low salaries, sbould get more than its share of the 
poorly tained preachers. Comparatively few men prepare for the 
Feral minnstry as their Ife werk: ferthermore, few preacher= 
teuming mavtuoons have unl recently offered such specialized 
training The church as a whole probably has a more poorly 
‘equipped Yadershsp than any other of cur great soci) stutittion 
‘and the leadership of the rural choreh is without doubt poo 
than that of any other churches. 

In theit Olahoma study, Page and La Camp found that 21.3 
per cent af che mnsaters m the opes country, hamlets and wilages 
hhadl Only grade schoo! tram, and that 236 per cent had not 
fone beyond high school. Among the opes-country minster alone, 
theae figures were 380 and 4B 3 per co, respectively But the 
training of councry ramisters vanes between two extremes. Call 
sen that they are somerumes actualy literate, on the other hand, 
See dnc er eng nang ren gm he 
‘AB. degres, and others require thew mumsters 10 take trai 
‘arses whic actually in charge of church ily good conde 
\ions were found by a study made m Viegatia® for 99 per cent 
Of the rural musts inchided in thts study bad spent four or 
amore years im college, and 53 per cent lad completed three or 
more years of theclogial semusary work, some of which, bow= 
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‘Denominational colleges provide the traimng for the great 
mayorny of preachers. These colleges are generally small, poorly 
‘pporcd, aid poeiyeqppe. and ther facsiy so ara that 
the tachers ar0 male io thar be work beamie of that 
hemy teacang sched, Furternre the sri. do 8 pre 
prefs edeivaly fo the ort waver, for thre a e009 
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aeaity ood bas cagrepon dcbcied to ban igen x 
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vic, econemic, and somal matters, But thi i often not the case 
toa, for the modern means for enlighuensg farmers have made 
any roral dweliers more intigent on the problemas of the mod- 
fem world thas are rural preachers, Because of this, a rural 2on— 
gregation ts no longer willing. to Hsten to 2 discussion of 
threadbare theological subjects or to someone whose yaigrent 
they exrmot tt. The sural preacher constitutes one of the weak 
spots in the rural church because be a unable fo exerase the antele 
Jectualleaderehip expected of um Lack of training underlies this 
‘wealmess, and the following chapter will show some of the out- 
sanding attempts now bemg made to remedy this condition 

‘Poor Church Programs-—A cry church unually offers nur 
merous prograra+—recreational, socal, civic and educational — 
and, m addon, ehanty and soeul work, Sunday schoo, cabo 
for men and worsen, young people's waxaris, ete; but withthe 
‘excegtion of Sunday school and ocaxional young people's "soc 
tae” these are almost always lacking mn the rural chareh, The 
programs of rural churches are wea, for no insttuttonal program 
can be adequate without sled and constant Jeaershp, and roost 
of the rural churchea in thos country lack Jenders Gall foand that 
407 rural charches in Obio were without resident maniters, and 
that there were 1599 churches winch commanded cne-fourth or 
tes of a minister's preaching time, thse data could be depheated 
an almost every other state Preaching it the most important fea- 
ture ofthe program of the rural church, but m spite of ths fact, 
184 per cent of the rural churches do ot have preaching every 
Sunday inthe month. Table 100 ges data on ths poume for Oho, 
and from these and other data, iti apparent chat the nical pro” 
ram is largely ne of quarter. oF tate preschong 

‘Few of the aaniiary organuations of the average cty church 
are found in the coral Grorch As a nde, the church balding 
stands adie six days out of the week, and, in many weeks, the 
entire seven days Only one country church in MeDonald County, 
Dsseuri, had a young people's orgamuzation, only one had 
Indies’ aid society, and none’ bad a scionary society. In thot 
sands of rural churches the Sunday school wi season only x part 
of the year 

A number of rural surveys fave analyzed church programs, 
and the following data on Senday school attendance are taken 
from some of these studies In Boone Coumy, Missoun, atthough 
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‘74 pet cent of the popalation inthe wren surveyed attended church 
more or less regularty, only 34 per cent attended Sunday schoo) “* 
Tr the Sikeston Commaty in Missourt, 45 per cent of the raral 
Population attended church, and 36 per cent attended Sunday 
Schoo! ” Morse and Brunner show that the average Sunday school 
attendance for the country church 1s higher than that for the vil- 
lage chuteh, although the vdlage Sunday school enrollment 1s 
Jrger than that ofthe oantry Sunday school They show further 
‘hai "toh ymca and pagal compen he cual Say 
schools ae woefully lacking”, that “only Bo percent of the Sune 
day schools are on the job every Sunday ont of fifty-two", that 
‘esa than on achool wn eleven has a teacher-transing cam of even 
the roost elementary character”, that “only 30 per cent of the 
schools use graded leson”; that “barely half the church schools 
cbtasn the regular attendance Of their sumsters,” and that “the 
teachers are for thé most part watrasned "™* 

“The annual revival, the purpogc of winch isto sohst mew mem- 
bers for the church, 1s usally 2 part ofthe program ofthe average 
url church ‘These revivals are ensvereal and, although they usa 
ally do secure new members, they are gencraly fatle, for the 
membership dwindles and church doors close eves inthe face of 
sovalled succeisful revivals A small village ca Tompkins County, 
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{New York, pronca a good afustraton. A renval held there by 
‘several churches in 1890 produced 200 converts, but oaly ase of 
‘hese alumacely braze ws score church member, and the churches 
themaelves have box strugging ever nce Gal mays thet 219 
cevident that this revival proved lasting” sajury 10 thee 
Shurches * 

“The following quotauon goves a good summary of the wealment 
of the revival ax apart of the arch progeam. 


For the mott pitt, the farm people of thete ghtcen connties 
[Ono] are very religious Tine i atterted not merely by the large 
raumber of chotchey, but alu by cewval verve, bud em the Manet, 
(in Pike County, for example, wo less than 1590 revival sernces 
‘were held sm thirty years, or an average of ity exch year ) Yet the 
seal woleome cepa, bearing 28 iret ter hong an 
round human development, and cheruhed ant propagatcd by wane 
and sober-munded people, w rarely known The wax fanchoo of the 
cebureh, according to the popular conception, 18 w hold these pro 
‘raced meetings, to abe wp fehgoss emotion, and, under this vi 
nce, to bring to pase certann peychelapcal experiences, No ros 
Ield'to be regs oF saved front ev destiny unless he has had auch, 
‘experiences It becomes, therefore, uhe bunneas of the preacher 
the ehireh to create condsnont favorable to experiencing. th 
‘exvotions 


‘The author lows of several rural chorcbes which hold annual 
reals and spend from $100 to $200 on these “protracted mect= 
mgs.” but which are unable to rupport a preaching program one 
quarter of the nme for mime months of the year There ss the case, 
cof one rucal church in Towa which, although 1t gamed 65 converts 
from a renwal, was dosed immediately afterward, remaining 
closed, except for funecals, for sux months A farmer who way 
plowing a field next to dus church said that such revivals were 
hack a least every two years, but that the church membership 
numbered about 35 The overemphasie of the preachmg phate of 
the program of the rural church 1s the eause of the wadespread 
antaal renval in courtry churches. 

Poor Church Equipenent.—The physical oquipment of the 
rural church 13 almost always poor; even the hive wide-owake 
churches whote buildiagt and equipment area subject of pride to 
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the community have to aduowledge ther deficiencies am this re- 
specs, m1 comparson with moder ety church. Rural church 
Druldings, like every other buikdmg. have to face the tragedy of 
emg sound phywcally long after they cene 10 be adequate 10 
meet the neds of new programs 

‘Most reral churches are ane-room buéngs, equipped only for 
preaching services The consequent lack of space for dassrooms 
precludes an eficent Sanday school, and the lack of adequate 
Auditorium ypace means that no soc or recreational programs 

pomible ‘The church us often heated <0 poorly that i Dro 

Aram 18 seriously handicapped —sometimes ebemioted completly 
unng the wneer ‘The walls, windows, floce, sats and pulpt 
are usually anything but pleasing tothe eye The churches are 40 
tee med, nei wo al Ste foal mapper 
1s 0 meager thatthe equpment ws often in state of decay, and 
‘the buléng and the equpment are almost aways below the stand- 
ard of the homes in the communty 

‘The following data are represetative of rural chorch quip- 
rent In Green and Clermost Counties, Oks, 61 percent of the 
churches are wooden atrucores, and §0 per cent have only one 
room, §§ per cent of the churches in’ Montgomery County, 
‘Maryland, have only one room AM! the churches in. Randolph 
County, Missourt, are one-room, and 8 per cet are worden In 
Sedgwice County, Kanaas, 62 per cent of the churches are one- 
room, and the average valoe of the opes-couniry churches is 
{$2686, hue in southwestern Obso aearly onerkalf of the 378 
churches mdied are valved at Ses than $1000 each, all of them 
fre one-toom, oO per cee are heated with stoves, 7" per cet are 
Jnghted by ol lamps, and only per cent have horse sheds Morse 
and Bronner denw the follwing concksions from ths “Three 
fourths of the churches are onc- or two-room bmidings of unat- 
tractive and nearly uniform design Church work can be secre 
sn such bunldings, bt arches with dire reome or mote make 
proportinally from 50 to 300 per cent beter recorde Cough 
various features of the chorch program, especrally in relation to 
eligous education 

iy presents data on the comparative value of urban and rural 
cure eis, per adult rember, for the mine geographic di- 
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visions of the United States. From there Sgures, which appear in 
‘Table vor, st sa apparent thatthe urban value exceeds the rural 
in evry section except New England, varying from 2 compara 
tavey alight difference ia the Middle Avante wes to very grest 
difference in the South Adartic, East South Central, end West 
South Central states 


“tame tot Cem an Reuss Crmnen foorce Vance, wax ADGUT Mums, 
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‘Non-Resident Praachers.—The mayotity of rural churches 
are served by abventee mnisters, and for thas reason ther pastoral 
and visitation programs are weak Gill found that the farmers’ 
families m one towndhyp 1 Oho had not been called on once in 
five yrars; there was one woman pon whom no minister had 
called in twelve years, but who jowmed the church as soon as the 
tuner ded call on Ber, & family un another township ad fot 
been called on in twenty-five years But it 1s unréatonable to expect 
ministers who are in 2 commumsty for only one or two preaching 
services each month to do efficient work in the commurity 

‘The ewo fallowmng cases, taken from A.W Taylor's study of 
the pastoral organization of rural churches in Missouri, are typi- 
cal Tn one case, there were four deaootinational churches in the 
community, but no resident pastor Each church had quarter-time 
preaching, one minister coming twenty-four miles, one twenty- 
five miles, ove thirty mes, and one forty cules, 10 moet these 
ccugagerents, In another case, four churches were served by one 
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preacher who lived at some distance from them, he traveled fif- 
‘een mules ¢9 one church thuty-seves to other, fifty ta anothes, 
‘tnd sorry to the other Tae guemion asked um such casen 3 
"Where vs his pastorate?” for often the aanstes arrives just i 
time for the morning scence and leaves smmedutely after the 
evening service 

‘The author knows of student preachers who traveled over 200 
miles to meet Sunday engagements m roral churches, and of other 
ren who have spent ther {ives 28 “railroad” preachers, never 
holding a defmue pastorate; he knows dozens of rural sumisers 
‘who work six days a week at some other occupation andl travel {0 
a distant rural chareh to preach on Sanday. Ormond found that 
tm some circus in North Carolina here are as many ab eight 
churches under the leadership of one mumter, and thal the nver- 
age membership inthe circare of the Methodhst Episcopal Church 
South 1s 45¢ No institution can be expeced 10 prosper with 
such spasmodic and ineffective lendersing 

‘The Ohio Rural Life Survey showed that there iva direct rela- 
{won between church growth and absentee mimsters, for it found 
that church growth was present ra ooly 21 per cent of the churches 
wathout rinuters, is 26 per cxst with non-cesident rinses, and 
1M $1 per cent with resident mimstert. It showed also x direct 
‘elauon between church growth and preaching, for 47 per cent 
‘were growing where there was fulltime preaching, 37 per cent 
where there was half-time preaching, and 2¢ per exnt where there 
was quarteruime preaching; only 4 per cmt of the churches 
wid had falltume preaching The mp on page 464 gives 
further information on non-resident pastoee for the counties 18 
Oho The effec of these conditions om charch eicsency in obvi- 
‘out For example, Gal's study shows 2 dear correlation between 
rural morality and rendent pastors. data on chi will be presented 

the following chapter 
‘The extremely short terms of rural pastorates present ancther 
wwealmest im rural church organization In ene of the largest de- 
‘oatinations in Ohio, 48 per cent of the ministers had boen there 
‘aly one or two years, only 26 per cent having as much as two 
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yours! acquaintance with the'r pestorates; and cely about 1 per 
‘ent had served as long as five years. Toese data are typical of 
(he findings of all rural church surveys on hss point. 
‘Accordmg to Morte and Brunner, “Out of every ten town and 
country churches, there are only three which do not have to shart 
their pastors wath other churches, and half of these have to share 
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them with other oceupatons Thus only 15 per cent of all town 
‘and country churches have folltime resident pastors. Twenty-six 
Der cent of the churches are on two-pornt circle, 19 per cant on, 
three-point cireuts, and 25 per cent on creas of four points or 
more." Tuey give the folowing significant Sgures. Only 16 per 
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cent ofthe country churches have cher full or pate reent 
Deore, 526 per eant of all town and country chursheg have n02- 
Feaidentminitera and 119 per cont have 0 misiers, church 
{growth is abost 50 per cear greater ithe churches whowe pastors 
Serve only one church and folew no other oecpation but the 
‘inst, than i thove whose pastors divide tit attention bee 
{ween two oF more churches or oxsupetions, more than two-thirds 
Of the churches showing, guna 2 membership have read 
ister» They concide ther discussion ofthis seve with the sate- 
ment: "What i obviouly long im most couary churches i the 
munster who actualy belongs to hes community, who lives in 
1t, who speaks sts language and who is especlly trained (0 
work according (0 1 exact needs Langedintanoe mustering. 1 
tnadequace mnsstering, and inthe long Fon unsuecenfel minus 
tering 

Poor Financial Support-—The raral charch 1s poorly sup- 
ported fnaneally” Thi mast ot be taken to imply tht its mem= 
bers do not pay well for what they receve {rom sf, oF that the 
‘ato of ther financial support not just as great per capita as 
tha of the membera of eaty churches But the fact reraaun tht, 
per church organiaation, the rural church x= anadequately sup: 
ported, and consequenty the value of sts physical eqwpment is 
low, ies mmnuters sre poorly pad, and ts support of preaching 
programs 1 meager 

Tn 1926 the expenditures of all the chorches that reported 0 
the special censur study averaged $18.44 for each: member 13 
years of age and over. and the contribution per alt member was 
Srgay, as aganee Sat so for the urlan manber# The avecage 
rural church im Pend Oreille County. Washington, raed only 
‘Sg17 ansualy, as againet $1258 7: raited by the average village 
church, but the dabursemente per rural chureh member were 
almont 0 per cent greater than those per village church member 
‘The rural minute is poor'y paid As as already been snd, he 
‘esually does not represent the best-trained and moet experienced 
Of his profession, aa hes program. wc a8 are includes from 
fone fos many na seven charches, makes it peserbie for ham #0 
Sind» wt 
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reader any valubie sermce to any one cherch Gal's Oo stay 
owed that 683 pastors of rural churches in ar sate recaved 
an average ancua) salary of $093 ia 1917; thie igure for 158 
pastors of the United Brathrea Church was §787 ® This 8 poor 
finasaal reiura for munsters, buts dors not prove that the rural 
chorch member 1¢ aling to eoneribuie ua tare to the propaga 
tion of eehgion, but rather that the churcb organization, beaie 
of seraranim, 19 fling to provide adequate support forthe 
fmmuter tm about the same Gegres thats failing to perform the 
whole task of sastituionalzed relia A carefel study of the 
sever! rural gorveys justifies te asservon dat the farmer 
wiling to grve adequate faunal support to an eficint chores 
‘rogram, and that whenever his support falls sort, Ie 8 because 
Eis eherch does not jntfy more adequate support (or te support 
per member tends to mastaun a divect rano to the services Te 
dere iy the church 
‘Scull Membership and Poor Attendance—The wiakacss 
Inherent in poor rural church membership and attendance has al- 
teady been diacused at some length in preceding paragraphs, and 
{Cis not dient to prove Gat bw membership and poo attend- 
ance are not eauses, bur direct ruts of the other wealmeves sn 
the rural church Rural churches do not suddenly dountegrate 
One chase in usually bak m a new oF pioneer commamity, wd 
it recuves fairly adequate support trom a large portion of the 
conrouniy. Beaute of thu suppor, and also because of the 2eal 
sf other sects, ocher churches are won exerted, with a eanequet 
dimon of support and membership, competcion arses, and 
ometmnes even desomisationa stafe ensues. Those who belong 
tone dhurch but who wauld wallingly have supported and attended 
the ove church ithe corazunty fefsse to parteipate sn the (ac- 
tonal suggle, the supporters of the denosunsboral churches 
tecome ducouraged by the weakened program of thet own 
chuirch and the retalting fewer mextings Not only do the rei- 
tertip and atterdance of the mdrvdaat churches fal of, il an 
some cases church membersbup and attendance in the comamumty 
48 whole dee Tt soe the dures ia te praeer sections of 
e county that are loung members or dusmtegratng, for an a 
sue these recone ae not overchurched, 25 the cuurch offering 
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2 parttime preackeng progrem and whose membership 1 poor 
that bas poor attendance and peor support per member 


‘The work of Morse and Brunoes, from which we have quoted 
s extenscvely in thes chapter, ss an inferpretaton of about a dozen 
special and regional states covering every aspect of the rumah 
church situation in every section of the country, and their sue 
mary vf thetr chapter, “The General Staras of the Church Enter- 





“The daa for thu chapter are drawn from: 179 coantes with $853 
dates ud 3353 crm 

“There is an average of one chureh for every 469 sahabtans The 
‘ano vars by cousin fom one rch fr every 163 people to OBE 
Sry map: he Soh ta mon crea proponent, and te 

iy regan, the South has mont. anit 

Range the fewest f 

‘One church for 1000 people ws regarded as the norma Only si 
counhes out of 179 appromunate tue orm 

Shay per cen of the counties have ice at mary churches, sod 
15 yr fave four beau eh, th ana ae 








One-6ith of the eoxamamnes, containing onetturteenth of the 
iatian, have mo churches 
ere tb one munister for every 1.7 cbarthes an for every 767 


people. 

‘The supply of mumeters 1s relatively greater m proportion to the 
stumber of churches a the supply of churches m proportion to popu 
Jation dbmusches. 

Srxteen and five-tenths per cent of all charches have fulleme 
resident misters, §26 per cent have ton-endent mmstert, 119 
per cent have no reuters 

“The fewer churches there are 10. proportion to populavon, the 
larger the proportion of them that have resident pastors ad the larger 
the proportion of those that have ao mummers ar all 

“The town church bas an advantage over the village church, and 
both of these over the country church, an the matter of rendent 
pastors 

‘Soxy-sight per cent of the town churehes have masters who verve 
cone church only, ax compared sith ag per cent of wallage churches 
tnd 19 per cont ofthe country churches 

‘One ded of all manstere corsone some other cocupaton with the 
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‘work of the mumuiry In the South and the Southwest, the proportion 
5s nearly one-half. 

Filty-Sve per ceat of the mumsters serve each two churches or 

‘Only one commsnity 29 five fy 2 full-ume resident ster. 

‘Chuteh rerbersbup 15 20 per cant ofthe total popalation 

‘Towa churches average 194 members, wage churches, 108, cone 
try charches, 72 

"Twemy-seven and five-reaths per cent of the total membership 1s 
other nom resident ar mache 

'By oounbes the proportons of the population in the church mem- 
bershup vary from 04 per cent to 76 per cent, by region from 
66 per cant to 28 5 per Cet. 

"The town and village populaton 1s more thoroughly evangelized 
than the country population, taken 08 a whole 

‘The greater the raaber of churches and mimsters in proporbon 
to population, the hugher the propertion of the populabon an the 
chureh membership 

‘Any unusual acs), physical or econcrme situation apt to reduce 
the degree of evangeizanion 

"The church does rot reach the farm tecamts es well as ct reaches 
the farm owners The higher the perceotage of terantry, the greater 
the ducrepancy between the two groups 1m reypect to church 
smercbersksp 

"The average charch sarah includes twenty square miles The aver- 
age largest for denommnatans that use + foregn language oF that 
rodlarm tome peculiar dogma 

‘Thus chapter tas been a portrayal of facts which eonstmute a very 
small porson of the information now avalable on the rural charch 
‘stuation in the vanous aecions of the tation These facts show the 
church to be actually deeadent sn seme areas of the country. That 
ctrurch drasong end equipped mimstert are the two ehvel exuses 
of the decadence we do nat benrate to assert Since these beo chief 
‘causes are stems over whoch the country man hams bas frlecon- 
traf, the situation is not bright for the country burch There 18 2 
ay out, however. The rural necessity for umi00 and cooperaton of 
‘ree, for unfetered and clear-vssoced leadership weil slamately 40 
or the rural regions sicwaton what ot has fargely done for the 
rehypous program of formgn eussonary werk, v2, force church 
leaders and charch schools and church dogmas to yeld 2 wholesoat 
Infe inthe commeunsses where rural churches are leated. -. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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CHAPTER XX 
AN ADEQUATE RURAL RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


‘Tus Rous oF ree Rusat Cuunce 


‘The Church Must Teach and Develop Ideals in Rural 
Life-—The suinhang and somenimes stating tendenc 
raral We asd thought, which have teen discoased rhewh 
this book, lead to the absence of idealum among, ral people 
Poetry, art, and literature are sadly lacking, and the sential i 
almost universally damned. Close contact with the stern forces oF 
ratute and the prersure of occupational habits stifle many seals 
For all these reasons, ¢ 12 dificult to arouse farm people to the 
ponat of rallying to eme causes ond fighting the buties of woctal 
progress 

‘The mont important work of reipow—and of the chureh—is 
to develop asprranons, to expand individual emonons mto atest 
‘te impulses, and to teach people to meastre what 19 by what at 
should be. The restrcnon of preaching to sdvvidual aavavon 
Alone, the itistence on desomesational creeds, and the eneourage- 
ment of an undying loyalty to sectastan bebefs and dogmas have 
rat only kept the rural church from prospermg, but precluded t0 
rural people many of the ideals held by other groups of our popu 
lation ate by some rural ervizations of the pam Relyon ty ak 
most automatically propagandic, promotional and predictive by 
frature The rebgpon taught by the rural church must no lenger be 
sobbed of ats birthnght Instead of thinking of réigyon and the 
church only as restrictive to bring, raza people should be helped 
tox ncher Ife by a elgion and a charch that expand their under- 
standmg, apprecation, and vision of life. 

"The Church Must Be a Leader in Morals and Ethics — 
‘The morahty of raral people 1s sot jow. om the contrary, it 19 
‘extremely high, 20 departure from the rural commonaty's ern 
‘moral code being tolerated Rural Kfe 1 not one of change, and 
‘the farmer 1 just a8 slow um altering his sdeas on right end wrong 
‘as he is hs sdeas on other things. Ail this makes for the rake of 
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custom, and each new geseration and each newcomer into the 
community unconseoudly falls i line with the accustomed ways 
of thinking and doing (Tocidencatiy, xt probably the farmer's 
fauh ia the incegney of others whach vs partlly the reason for 
hus being swindled 20 easly) The impersonal relationships com 
‘mon i thar life are unknown to rurat people, for m the country 
tveryone ip 2 member of a relatively small commomty Any de- 
Iinqueney is marked, the community usally lnows shout anyone 
who is hubitaally dishonest er anerathtul, and a wid boy or gul 
becomes the aubjeet of neghhoricod gosnp The family, in the 
‘old-fashioned sense, is sal x realty m the open country, there art 
‘ew rocal parents who do not know defintely where therrchldren 
are during the evenings of on Sunday A. rural commmnty ives 
within itself to a mach greater extent than an urban, and st 15 
therefore vitally concerned about ts amegrty. 

Rural Wfe may be more stauc and Jee compiex than wrban Ife, 
tbat 1 experiences every human relationship known to man-—the 
righteousness whach snheres m good ravenshyps, and the sim mm 
‘wrong ones Every element m the standard of living for whch 
eo toe i fod eral, as cach of the grat ec 
insutations Tf, mn parsing a standard of hing, people go counter 
to rural eusta, they are anetncal or eamera, wf they build poot 
focal inahcutions, refuse 19 support then, or fail to give the 
Droper emphasis to the mtittionalized phases of therr ie, they 
fre poor cattaens The chareh has bere a great opportu to teach 
tnd develop tthieal and moral yodgment on such matters 

Farmers are at present developing all kinds of new bunnest 
‘elanonshipe and contacts through their various orgamizations— 
the general facm orgunuzations and the commodity cooperative 
narkenng movements in partcular—and they need to think of 
thete new contacts and movements i other ways than as pustly 
‘evolutionary ideas or as 2 means for eeoname gam Furthermore, 
the farmer 16 rapdly coming into hs own polteally and, hike 
everyone else, he needs ethical leadershyp in the exerese of 
cirizenship and pobtical power The eiucch should supply 1 
leadership 1m both economics and polities 

"The rural emmamty rs face the problems avismg from the 
relationships of people of ifferent economic and soca! status and 
of different ages and sexes Business and recreations) relation- 
shipe, as well at many others, ikewise create problems. These 
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‘vanous problems will no more solve themselves an 2 rural come 
‘munity than they will anywhere ese, and 20 “otherworldly” 
aligion can dispose of them satisfactonly, Here agnn a dynamic 
‘moral and ethical lendeetiup ws necessary 

‘That the rural chuech (als m many eases to furnish thes leader 
ship can be eauly deduced from a inowledge of the type of re- 
lugion preached from many rural polputs Hut we need not stop 
vith mere deduction, for thss 16 borne out by surveys which have 
bbeen made From a careful study of certam moral and crv char- 
acterssice and the church habuts of people in eaghteen comes in. 
Ohio, Gill reached the conclusion that the church was failing im 
this ieadersbip Furthermore, he was almost inclined to believe 
that tha was due to the fact thar the charch’s type of religion, 
together with the sectarsarusm which exssts, contributed to Evie 
‘unrighteousness. The following is quoted from his conchasion 

{ein evident thatthe flare of the charches in we area exnct be 
fund to the wenkoesa or poverty of the denominanons represenicd, 
for they are, for the mott part, nether weak nor oot Olno, mote= 
lover, wealthy state, and is ehucchen cae large contributions 
fer church work aod church extension both am America aed abroad, 

1a rural Ohi, the woret moral and relypous eoed:bons are found 
where there are the largest mamher of charches im proportion to the 
rnurber of ankabvtants In the rurah section of these exter 
counties, there are 1542 churches and 248 townthps, or more than 
ix churches 9 « township 

In the sate ana whole, aboot onethird, or ag per cent, of the 
rural churches have ratdent mamestere. Butea thertcen of the eghteen, 
counties, less than one-fifth of the churches have resent monsters 
Here, a¢ in most rural sectors, an absentee miuetry ws necestanly 
smeffecive 

(Offculs of denomiarnons 19 winch more than two-tiuds of the 
hitches belong, encourage or permit the promotion of a region of 
the excessively emotional type, which encourager rolling spon the 
floor by men, women, and chuldrer, and gowg amto trances, whale 
some things winch have happened i the regular serves of a chsteh 
‘one ofthe largest denomanstions cannet be described 1a print? 

‘Table 102 shows the coreelation between moral and crvtc con- 
<inons and the charch organteation of the eighteen courte cov= 
TGS 0, aad Pichas G, Sur Thonend Ceantry Checker 30 18-8, by 
pecmuce of The Msealn Company 
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‘eed an ius stody The facts is this able are almoxt $00 obvious 
for any dcustion Athough every stem listed 18 of enc ot moral 
‘goa to « commanty, the number of churches, the decom: 
atonal teal, and the frequency of revival meetmgs have appa 
intly not mfivenced the civic and moral fife of these counties 
xcept, possibly, adversely In one of these counties 1500 revval 
services had been held cathe last thity yeare, nevertheless, 1 was 
in wome of these counter that vote selling became a nalioral 
scandal x few years ago One fact in the table 16 particularly 
worthy of note, i, that the cumber of resident wriniatere per 
church and per norber of people wat low There was an over 
abundance of charches; but the religions teacher, commnity 
pastor and moral leader supposedly supplied by the church wat 
sent én all but 4 per cent of the cases But socal cassation is 
too complex (0 permt the assumption of the truth of the causal 
‘Aationsbips whch Gilt imphes, and it therefore should not be 
‘sumed that these cases, which sre probably extreme, prove the 
compete abeence of charch influ, rach less that there is a 
positive correlation between everckurching and immorality 

‘An individuals of x cormmmity’s mocal and etinal character 
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does not result from sudden conversion, exoept in wsusial cates, 
5 a matter of abuts and, often, of judgment, No great coo 
tribution to individual and comemuruty character building cx be 
‘expected from a church leadershap which as active only during a 
thort revival meeting, only one Sunday a month or x quarter, of 
ven only one Sunday during a yeat; the leaderslap raat be con- 
‘tinuous Absentee munsters, sort pastorates and a program re 
‘incre to preaching alooe cantot sufice Fess not surprising that, 
‘at present, a rural congregabon hires and fres a preacher on the 
‘vane of thing or diablong fs polpst performance, for as a re 
this as practically al Re has an opportunity to derronstrate under 
‘the prevent mnefievent organnaton of the rural earch The church 
must supply a preacher who will ive 1 the commaraty over a 
period of years, whe can give systematic training in moral and 
‘Tams 10g —Nowusn oF Munareny 9 Vecrnn Covers Wap Ane ae 


‘Rote Wo Hava Rasouags Starnes Aucrenwre fo Vawor¥ Rowe Lins 
"Keercisn nwo Norourrsy" 
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fthical adgments and ideals, and who can and wall parhspate in 
‘guiding every human adjasement 

Tn thete recent rather comprehensive analysis, “The Réle of the 
Church in Reca! Commanty Life «2 Virgina,” Hamalton and 
Garnett attempted to determane whether the Taral church was capa 
bie of leadership in cic ethics and programs Table 103 grves 
inforwation on the number of ministers who reported giving ma 
(eral assistance (0 rural hfe, and the type of work they did 
‘The following quotation presents some of the findings from tha 
atady "Only 22 per cent of the 200 ministers wubserbe to a farm 
paper Ninety-four per cent subseribe to a church paper, 66 per 
cent 19a daily newspaper, 60 per cent to current events periodicals 
and 57 per cent to home magazmes Only 3 per cent rerenve farm 
bulletins regularly” However, the authors do not stop with the 
anferences which could logically be drawn from these facts, but 
ate dhe results un term of acta behavior. 

‘This study alo attempeed to learn the opinion of rural mime 
istera, and the chureh’e position and concern. on twenty-five socral 
sted A questionnaire was accordingly subntted to rural mine 
iatery and, for porpotes of comparison, ut was submitted ao (0 
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several other groups Table 104 mmdicates the relative mpor- 
tance given to the issues, dassiied under eght headings, by 
cach group: a rank of 100 for any item in any column would 
Indicate that everyone answering the quesuonnaire bebeved that 
2 the tuations in that class should be a “eonoern of the church" 

‘The Rural Church Must Be a Real Social Instivstion — 
‘The work of a social insttation is always twofslé—performng 
‘well own share of society's work, and working m cooperation 
‘with other muntubons and agencies The church's share of work 
and the specific tasks of the rural church were outlined in the 
‘receding chapter; here we shall discuss :ts cooperation with other 
agencies and mststutons, winch ws of equal smporiance 

"The chureh often finds that che comsmumty in whuch ic located 
is deprived of many benefits which other commounties enjoy 
(Community ife may be abwormal for several reasons. che young 
‘people may have no adequate lesare te program: there may be 
fa tonal and amprovement cubs for adults, brary facilities may 
be lacking, the farmers may not be ctoperabig with one another 
{ranspartanon and communication facies may be poor, there 
may be wnbealthfut and unsanitary places and prac 
people ay lack educational winon and vdeals. AM thew are of 
the deepest concern tothe life of the members of the community, 
and if no other agency has a defionte program and the organvzation 
for handling them satisfactorily. the church fs undoubtedly yust- 
fied mn socluding them a its work If, however, they are beng 
taken care of by other agencies an the community, the church 
should work im active cooperation with them—for exemple, it ear 
foften fursh the place and faclines for preventing programs, 
and promote ther success by announcement and adverusenent 

Tn cousdering its own tastitstional significance, the church 
needs to realize primarily that no socrl institution ea end 3 3- 
sali, consequently, every stem im its program and every purpose 
‘which  atever to achieve should be not for itself alone, but for 
the community The chef fault of the rural church of the past— 
and of the sectarian church of the present—has been that it re- 
‘garda the community as « terntory to be worked inorder tht the 
‘church may be built up, rather than regarding stseif as a powerful 
‘working agency i the ife of the commumty Exery mstittion— 
government, dustry, sthoot, church, and borme—is too fkely to 
hin offset as having vested rights because it an instnsion, 
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‘and the church is particularly addbcted to Os becante of ite other- 
worldly teachings Only by adequately fulfilling the funciona 
which jostfied its engin ean the chureh-—or any other socal insti= 
fution—eonninve to malce good sts dam to existence 


‘Tae Enricrent Oncaxranion or vane Rugat, CHusce 

‘The ParStandard for Country Ciurchea—One of the de- 
welopments ariamg (rom the Intercharch World Movement was 
the creation of the "Par-Standaré for Country Churches” This 
standard was worked out and approved by the Town and Cou 
try Commitee of the Home Musvon Coumel, and submited 10 
a large group of survey workers representing every state in the 
Union All these men had done field survey work and were fa- 
imine with the different conditions exsting 1 this country, 
addition, they had beet country ministers and consequently knew 
at first hand the problems of the rural church There was wnans- 
‘mous agreement thar thus Par-Standard should be pot before the 
coumtry churehes of America, sot as an impossible sal, bit a8 
1 goa! which they might ceasonably expect (9 attain 

‘More and Bronwer make the folowing eoxunent on the ong 
nal Par-Standard, and desenbe the creation of a new Pat- 
Standard” 


Ir bud been hoped thas the seady of these twenty-six covntes would 
reveal & suficent namber of conspneuowtly successful churches 10 
warrant thei plany and methods beang éescribed. Ciforvnately ths 
‘was not the cate. The facts then bave ben reported ae they are In 8 
separate study the Committe on Socal and Religious Surveys 
‘vestigated the mont ascoreafat town and country enrches which H 
ould find anywhere m Arserca 

"These standards, graded by the shove standard, more than doubled 
the average rating wih a record of BCS per cent ‘On she bau of the 
actual worlong expenence of these succeattel churches a new par 
Standard of fly poms wes worked oct Thuy new standard stan 
smarzes the average workong program of the secessful raral church 

No attempe was made to wadicate ary comparative valuaton of 
the various stems im dus standard thos the score makes no dis- 
‘Snetion between a resident fulltime pastor and horse sheds or 
parking apace Ths is obviously a weakness, but the purpose st 
drawing up the sandard was not to make 2 comparative valua- 

ore, HM, aed Becoee, EMS. op at 9 265 
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‘noo, but to suggest muntmum achievements for sn average coun 
vey congregation A rural charch seth fifty poms the highest 
score, would aot necessarily be an ideal church, but 1 would be 
far beter equipped for its work than x the average rural charch 
at present The standard has been adopted by one denomination 
and by the home mission departments of two ohers, with eight 
‘modikeations to meet their owa needs 





Phys Equipment 

1 A comforable,atractve parsonage with aver esprove- 
eons, forathed reat free 

2, Auditors wth seating capacty adegente to: mumam at 
tendance at regular services 

3 Pipe onan or pa. 

44 Smee for tot and recreational purpoes, fied wth movable 
"Saws anda gatiorm, and large enough for the Target 
rowds mn the hata of sexmBiog there 

4 Separate rooms or curaroed spaces for Sanday school cases 

cots = 
oni pcrore Rachne or streoptcon (aces 

7 A veloplnoed, weibecepped freien, 

& ‘Sennary invatones 

9. Parlng apace for nutomotes, o bore sede 

10 All property ket im god repr ad sginy onda 

1 Bulleun bards for Upiay of charehabouncementa 

12 Paygrouad 
13, Recreahoral equrvent—games, voley ball, croquet, guots 
(andor and outdoor), and the hike ys 
‘Religious and Missionary Education 
14 Sunday school wainaonedthrosghout the year 
14, Sanday school eovaiment a fears equl to Church members 
‘wah an average ataodunce ofS leat words me 
ees 
16 Defoe and regular attempt to bring pup sm church mern- 
terstsp, aad specs satrechos i preparation theelor 
TA Prponed Gol rr Baal Coch” ete for espero ee 
the Bacto of Comey Lie aed Lesatng Tamayo eRe 
Soct'a ae Utd Sita peers see eed ey telat We Poe 
Sirtand St Tar Gomty ie Bais Tos ad Coanty Dette 
G2 Sreatrat Stree Entraon Bord by Paeth Aton Now Yank 
Si So Ratee Rents, gan ae a5 
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17 Teather-trasmng or norral class regusrly promde 
18, Defaue promsion for enlistment and crang of leaders for 
‘church and commamaty work other than wt Sunday schoo, 
19 Communcant classes regulary held un preparanon for church 
‘membership. 
20 Werkeday rehypows ingtracton pronded 
2t Daly Vaeabon Bible School hela 
‘22 School of Mustons, or systematic Musson Study clase rege 
larly had 
Tin Saconary work ofthe core rgualyprsntd fom 
the pulp and wn the Sunday school 
a4, At leatt one representauve am profewsonal Chnsoan service. 
Finance 
8. The church budget, mchuding beth lea! expenses and benev- 
clemces, adopted annually by the congregation. 
1%, Uvery-member canvass for weekly offerings toade acnnally 
‘on the bans ofthe focal aod benevolent budget adopted, all 
‘hurth stembers and adherents canvassed, envelope eystem 


ued 
a7, The budget of benevolence ether meeting the denomusanonal 
apportionment sn fol) or equal to one-third of the current 
‘expense budget (Interchurch standard 35 per cent), 
28 All current bis pad mondily 
199, A systematic plan of payments on propel apd mtereat of debt 
‘on the church peeperty 1 any 
ge Property sured 
Pastor 
42 A pamor cendent mata the bounds of the community 
3 A pastor giving fall ume to the work of his charch 
138. The pastor recenng a total lary of at least $1500 4 yeat and 
free use of house (Interchurch figures, $1200), 


Progam 

‘34 At leat one service of warelnp every Sunday. 

3, Regular md-week services 

36 Church works systematically to extend as parish to the nous 
of the eocomarary 

437. Church works systemaneally 19 serve al] occupational easier 
1m the comenutity and all tna] elements which do not have. 
their own Protestant churches 

3B. A deface program secing goals for the yeer's work adopted 
sammually by the officers ard congregabon and held stexdly 
before the atexton of the chars’ 
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439A deGoiee sumption of sespontlatty with reapect to some 
part of tue program (an m 38) by at leat 25 per cent of 
the ate members 
46 Syienatz crangelim aed 2 reach the entre communty 
tnd every cas im the commmumey. 
41 A mminsaa met memberabap mesic of 10 per cent cach year 
‘2. Communny service a define part of the Guirch’s work, m= 
‘luk a defite program ef commuanty cooperation led by 
fr paricipted sm by abe Crurch 
ag Define orgurored sctmes for all the werwuy ageatudaex 
‘roupe 19 the congregation and commanty (49 st YOUNG 
Reet Seon, Mere Bron, Hoy Sea 
44 Avgytematis and coenlatye survey of the pars wah a new 
(0 deterearing the church reanonshps and relgods needs 
of every family, and soch x mapping of the pansh a8 will 
show the relatocuhees of each family to focal reuse 
tutions, togetber with 2 contmoas and curoulative study of 
the socal, moral ead cconome forces of the comeunty, 
swith a vi fo canstast adaptation of program to nee 
Cooperation 
45, Coaperaton mh ote daha he comma «dette 
46 Coptuona eh tate and uy itrdevomtena se 
Iigous agecies 
44g. Choperatiy iG) loca enmenuesty erganuzons 
 Gooperason with county, sate, or uxtional wellare agences 
4 Cooperation wr oe wm comsty agri apenne 
$0. Coopecation with denoasranoral bards ® 
‘The fifty points in thie standard may be summarized as follows 
1. The rural church must ave adequate buildings, space, and 
working equipment 1 t 1 te do ts work satisfactorily 
2 Teramast have a leader, uo the person of the pastor, who gives 
his entire tee to the work and whose salary i high encugh (© 
guarantee securing an adequately trained man 
"3 Te moat have an efcientiy organized business poliey which 
provides support forall ts programs 
14, Tis meetings must be so organized and conducted as to fur- 
fish defiete and consistent reigices direction to the Lives of the 
members of the eammonity. 
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5. Be amust conceive of its parish as encompassing all types and 
classes of people st can bring within ste snfuence 

Tt mast provide religious education to train people both to 
carry on i peogram and to Be eficiently im the community 

7. Tes program mest chatlege the itereat and guin the support 
of everyone, regardless of age, sex, oF economic and social satan 

‘Table 105 wiastrates the apptiation of the new Par-Standard, 
slightly modified and covering oaly twenty-nine points, 10 tex 
rural churches, whose average sore it x1 7. A study of ths table 
‘eveals the alent weakneges in these ten charches. For example, 
1ot one attempts to reach the entice community, not one adopts 
tan anual program of work, not one provides for leadership 
tremng, and not one pracpces systematic evangelism, These four 
weaknesses strike at the very fundamentals of the work of the 
rural church, for a choreh 1s indeed weak winch overiooks the 
porsibines of activity in these drecions. Moreover, the influence 
fof sectaraniasa 1 agun mancfest 12 the future of every one of 
these churches even to attempt to reach the entre eortmiity 

‘One Church io the Community, with an Adequate Buld- 
{ng and Equiproeat—To divide religion's institutional program 
for a community azsong several churches, each with the same pur- 
ove and function, is past as footsh as to divide the community's 
cedacational program among severa) schools, each covenng, the 
same ground But the author 8 thoroughly aware of the difficulty 
sn attempting to organize church efforts on the purely mechanical 
basis of one chureh to each community, for sectarian leyaby runs 
too derp at present to pert a raped reerganaation along ts 
Inne, ‘Howeves, there cas be tle doubt that vt wail eventually be 
fasely universal In some places 7 will be the result of comico 
rational effort, n others st may have to rely on “the survva of 
the fitest” of the several churches m the communty The tragedy 
of permitting it co result from “survival” les 1m the fact that 
rehgyon will be weak in the corsmumity for many years to come 
and that, 19 many cases, every church will fl, leaving the com- 
‘ttity without any chorch, as has already happened rn several 
rural dst 

Tn ducussing in the preceding chapter the weaimestes of the 
rural church in Ohio, it was suggested that one-fifth of the 
‘et number of churches could adequately supply the rural people's 
church needs, and that cach chsreh would therefore be five fumes 
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4 eficien and well equipped as icf at present. Le vs pa ds 
sito actual figures The average chorchtpemberinp 22 Oto 1s 
3Bo, the new meruberahp would be 1400. Each cich averages 
about 13 roome; the new church would average 8 jms The 
‘alae of the church building wootd be soerensed rom $000, 
preset average value, 10 815,00, the ground around # would 
be five aces instead of onm the prevent average The average 
onal bales $1618, five times the $8090. TE the dcbure 
rents were allocted a3 they are in Green and Claremont Coun- 
ts, there would be $2113 for the pastor’ salary, $240 forthe 
Sunday schon, S4go fer sopervandn, $0010 for sepacn $49$ for 
home msiens, $595 for fore rmasions, $770 for ott be- 
sevolenen and the remarner for foc, hgh, mor ernce, td 
ther currectexperucs It these figures are tabulate, ae vn Table 
106, they give a beter sdea of the advantages of contoidation 








‘Thus tabulation ts given merely to show what ight be expected 

Taw tos Now, Consoinar Rome Cae 

Senda fre ares 

Sonu Sree 

Senne io 

‘onal Bene 

Sande eee 

Fever 

ihe reno 

Siparmee 

Borat apm bey 


1f duplication and waste in expenditure, equipment and effort were 
liminated, there are some rural chorchet which provide out 
standing examples of what has already beex dane toward this 
cad * 

‘There are other advantages 12 consolidation, m addition 10 
‘theee items of physical equipment and financsal outay, for st leads 
‘to the better organization of church effort along every line—for 
‘example, x makes possible better and mace capable Suniday school 
seachers, and better talent for rmssica! programs. A church which 
the commmmity recognizes as its only adequate religious anststur 

ee, Braet, £ 5. Chevher of Dutmcron ve Tow ond 
Dodbitay, Dorn & Company, Tae, New York 135. 
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ftom wil rally nonmembers to its support, as well at eaembers, 
4 will atiact all members of the comesumiy 40 is services, 
‘wal enroll in sts Sanday school pramneally every child of stable 
‘age, and it will become the commnaniy’s antral soil enter sn 
‘he promotion of every program not adequately taken care of by 
another agency. The author could not make the watement 00 
Comfdezly had he ot known personally some halt-douen such 
Shurches, and heard, on good authority, of sever] here 

"nthe attempr to diene the duphcaton and waste of effort 
and the conflict of parpose, several practical plans for community 
churches have boes evolved, among which ate the federation of 
‘hurehes, desomwaational teade ot exchange, church umon, aid 
‘monopoly by one denomination 

Tn a federason of churches, each congregrtion preserves ite 
‘ow denominational entity, and each dewnmmation meets ste 
‘own obligations; but the combined congregations meet in one 
plier, wupport one pastor, and consohdate al loa! church efforts 
"The pastorate sometimes rotstes among the various depomna- 
tion; sometimes ane pastor satisfies all of them 20 well that he 
1s retuned for several years and sometimes one is secured from 
2 denomination other than ts represented rs the federauon The 
lait plan xt probably best beaote vt chminates all Interdenornina 
tronal wospicion and really erates one church, except as each con 
fregation 1s obligued 1 the dwecung ergamuanon of its own 
denorasation 

Denominational trade, or exchange, approaches complete uisty 
even more closely than'federavon, and demoratraes.a worthy 
avstude on the part of toth the higher church efiewly and the 
locat congregations Thus plan found where each of te denpeu= 
rations asa charch 1m two different communes, the chutch of 
ine beng stronger m one cocuzunty and weaker va the other, and 
‘ce versa Under thn plan, exch denceninaton agrees to with- 
draw a own church fom the communy in which it ia the 
weaker, thus merging with the stronger one However, tich 
churches do not lore their denominational identity 1 the com 
oumty, and ths 1s likely to handsap them in they effors 10 
cealitt adherents of other denormmabens 

‘Two or mors focal churches of diferent desommatons tay 
agree (0 cancel their sectarian loyley completely and form a 
‘tily union chorch; a anion church may also be organized = 
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1 eamcmmaty in which no denomination bas built a choreh These, 
‘union churches have met with diffeaties 1m the past, for 2 18 not 
‘2ty to find 2 thoroughly aon-denominatonal memater, or 2 direct 
‘ng organization through which they can parepate in the larget 
religous programs of the world—m aussionary work, for exam- 
ple, for all mnstonary boards are orgenieed on denominational 
ats, 

There are numerous snetances in which, even an the face of 
rampant sectanan zeal, one denomination develops 10 atrong a 
church im a conummay as to preclude suy other denominational 
attempt at bulding a church In other communities, only one of 
several churches aurvives and consequently hay a monopoly sn 
the locality. This type of church 1p weak sn that members of other 
sectn do not ally themeelves with ic and, i parneular, feel no 
‘obligation to support st But auch ehurches have litle impulse for 
propagating sectanan doctrines, and consequently they probably 
do fairly adequate comamenity work. 

Almost every strong raral church m tht country today 1# one 
‘of these types, for few rural comememites ean, of ill, support 
‘wo strong charcher But regardiess of which scheme of church 
‘organimson 1 chosen by the exmmenmity oF develops wn st—and 
there are numerous example of each one—a slep toward the 
Dacteal solution of the problem of the rural church hae been 
taken by that comsmunsty. 

‘Adequate Church Leadesship—Churches need various types 
of leadersinp—pastors, church directors or offical boards, Sun 
Alay school leaders, mutic leaders, and sometimes leaders im rece 
reaon and club work Nothing atrikes the observer of the rural 
church more forebly then rts fasure to conduct even us Sundey 
school and church series expeditoualy and eficently The mem- 
bers of sts board do not ehow the same vision, concern, and hard 
Jaded business pudgment an church effara thar they do an thetr 
‘own busmese, Sunday sehool teachers are extremely weak an bath 
knowledge and teaching techmque, there are few mune leaders, 
land even the pastor is seldom equipped for rural leadersinp An 
adequate church mast be large eccugh to challenge the Best judg 
‘ment and deepest concern of its oficial board: sts memberalup 
must be large ecough to provide a field from which sts musial 
and Sunday school talent can be draws, and :t must conduct 
lattes and inahtutes to provide ths trating; mally, it must have 
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sufficient financial support to enable x 20 secure a welltrained 
‘minister 

‘Whether, in addition wo being a trazned chase leader, the pastor 
should also be 2 skilled agriculturalt is 2 moot question, but 
the author ss convinerd that be shoold sot only be thoroughly 
rural minded bot alzo have a good knowledge of agnesiture, 
‘Although he cas hardly be expected to be a graduate of an agri- 
culural college, besides being specially trazned for the mmstry, 
hhe should without doubt have sonie training in rural soalogy 
and agrieutural economics, and ius need for this training should 
bbe made clear to hu while eis wl in eotlege, 1 has trating in 
science, history, and exonomucs has been adequate, and if he isa 
consistent ceader of agricultural yournals aod se actively imerested 
1m farming problems, he wit! find humself well versed x farming, 
and that hie judgment good Unless he has & deep appreciation 
land widerstanding of the interests and problems of agriculture, 
hhe cannot expect to exert any great influence on mea whose 
thought 1» on these questions the greater part of their waking 
Thours. He canmot feign an interest im fares problems, nor can he 
attain tan any sleight-of-hand way He must know arming; he 
ust be a student of farm economics and soesal conditions, and 
‘hp interest sm auch techmeal phases es sols, crops and ammals 
must be real IY a partial education sx agniultare 1s necessary 10 
develop this interest, appeeceton, and knowledge, chen st must 
be provided for hum, for it 1s upon hum that rural life depends 
for a great part of itt leadership 

‘There 1# no group of men ve rural life work in this country 
who have such great opportumnes a are offered to the something, 
like 100,000 muster who preach um our rural churches. The 
very heart of thetr worke it to promote the things that build and 
foter a richer rural Wife; they reach every rural person regardless 
of age, sex, oF economic and social stanas, and pracucally every 
‘ane who ccmes (0 bear them preach 36 in a receptive frame of 
mind) They are supposed to have had an opportunity of knowing 
the world of hterature, science, history, polines and business, and. 
they should be able to bring = message and a vision to rural som— 
rmunines that are possible from no other source If these rural 
preachers had! amy realzation of the potental soope of there woke 
and ther opportumties, they could remake rural crvilzation in 
‘one generation. 
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‘An Adequate Rural Church Program—The rural church 
should formulate tts program on the following prinesples 

1 To reack every member of the commamty, old and young, 
nh en poor, good ad bad, church meer and noose 

12, To meet each group on the plane of at natural and mayor 
amterasis, and 10 offer sometiung that everyone, regardless of 
Jus moral code, wall see St to use. In other words, t must include 
sm its seope of work farming, smarking, home flats, come 
manny socal life, recreation, edueabon, and siseie 

3. To do whatever is necessary to better the community, but 
to attempe nothing that 1 already being done sausfactonty 

4 To compensate the community consistently and an known 
values for all us contnbutions to the chureh—in short, to offer 
something more than "‘other-worldly” religion 

5 To work consistently to enlist and prepare every member 
Cf the community for Chnstian sctrvity. 

6 To projet $0 valuable and rich 2 program that the com 
munity, f deprived of , would feel ets loss vitally 

‘Many people deny that the church ought to attempt all these 
things, and many others feel that wt w= umpousible—as indeed 
ub under the present orgaaization—for the church to follow 0 
inglusive a program. But two semple craths which are unversally 
recognized justify every part of the program as outlined The 
chuitch eanaot fulfil ts funehon for all t fails to reach some, 
and it can reach no one except on the plane of fis own interest 
Tew as fuale for any instwation (0 atuempt to kad people by 
‘merely uniting ther to Jou if, asi is to try to lead a horse with 
fut going where the horée 1s. The eural community cannot be 
Christianized by deriding those who pay no attention to the rune 
ister’s wmeztion to come to charch, the church must be taken 10 
the people by means of x program: that reaches every fiber of the 
‘community's body and courses through ste very Ite blood ‘There 
it hardly any program that can be devised for tus purpose that 
is not of distinet benefit for the comsmursty For example, if a 
recreational program 1s shown to be the most effective means, 
there are three great values wnherent init (1) Wholesome and 
constructive recreation 1s of stself good (2) Such = program 
attracts young people to the church and shows chem that religion 
deepens and enriches Ife, rather than restricting st (3) I trains 
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church leaders to secognize the values and potentialies present 
an the young people of the community Tt m poamble, of exurae, 
that some churches and minuere neglect the main purpose of 
rehypon beczuse they become too actrvely interested in & progres 
of socal work and enteraznment, but the writer mantaina that 
‘such cases are the excrption, and that these programs offer {00 
‘great advantages to permit barring thera on each grounds, 

If symematic and practcal evangelsen means something more 
ian merely gerung new char members, sf i¢ means developing 
purposes in the lives OF people and Chrvetiaaming the comma 
Bity as a whole, then the church must cooperate with every agency 
which  promonng commenty welfare and effinency, and, a 
the absence of such agencies, it ix jutshed i= aasuming thu work: 
mae 


Oruea Rericious Acexers mx Rutat, Lire 


‘The Young Men's Christan Association and the Young 

Women’s Chinstas Awocianon are active in religious work 1 

rural commutes to 2 greater een than eny other sive 
9. 

“The Y.M.CA—Ths orgasizanon makes country work a 
definite part of the progran of dhe national Asiccranon, and 
i active m many sections of the country. It supplements the work 
of rural and village churches, and in addition does many worth- 
while things which the char could do enly with duficelty. Tt 
‘works 1n small towns and the open country, confimng 3 program 
fo activines which do not require Assocation baildings or elabo- 
rate equipment. It combines volunteer effort and expert leader- 
alup ‘The county secretary w a college graduate who as a role 
Das been a leader in religroas, soem! and athletic actvines in 
college Behind him ss a county committee of fiteen or twenty 
‘business men and farmers; these men are also ascigned to aul- 
‘cmmmutteet ard local committees to help formulate the poleiee 
and promste the acnvines of the Assoosnon Above the coumy 
lity are dalnct crgansstions and secrelaties, above these, the 
State orgamzations and, finally, the sational organtagtion The 
reat aummer conferences at Holler, Mvsoun, Estes Park, 
Colorado, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. and Blue Redge, Narth Caro- 
Hing, devote as much time and effort to country work an to any 
other phase 

‘The Assooration work us carried out on the basis of comms 
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amy ute A los! comnemity leader is appited for each unit 
the works with the boys a all char actrmmes and conducsn Hite 
stares The members of these local wus atiend the eainty meet 
tage, they meet mm athlenc comes, af Danguels, and often 
summer camps. Fimancal espport for the work is obtained by 
Voluntary subserpoon, andthe arsual! badget runs from $2000 20 
‘6000 {or each county. 

‘The Assocation never competes wth church programs; ox the 
contrary. the secretary works Goeey with the Sunday schoo! and 
shore, and encourages al is boys to parucipate an thee active 
toes, Hess often able to chanmnale reaps see the commd> 
rity In addition to ite reigioas program—or a8 part of —the 
country YMCA. promotes shlene and recreational programs; 
many 2 comtry boy who would otherwise be deprived of euch 
scuvioes thus has the chance to parBespate i field meets, balet 
al, baebal, and volley ball. Some Of the larger and better 
supported branches Epioy a specal man to duet atheves, The 
‘Association promotes bealls practices and teaches hea habrth. 
Tr. shore, wt does anything and everyting that encourages elf 
amprovement and physiak mental, moral and apwrval well deny 
timeng the bays and young rex i small tows aod rural district 

‘The Y.W.CA.—The general purpose and yrieipies of the 
YWCA are the mime as those of the ¥ MCA, its slogan tf 
“"stembers, not equipment ts work is wot as widespread ws rural 
comungities at w But of he YMCA. bot bike the iter what 
county secretaries and comeiteet, and endertakes no program 
falling for an Asscoation building or daborate equipment Tt 
‘azn on recreational, Health, esd Feliout programs on a com: 
‘mune, county, sate and matonal base, and for the past few 
‘eare i as held national town and country confereace at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin Tn eddiuon to ats regular coumtzy work, te 
Y'W.C A. cooperates wth student comenters from calleges in 
the taining gwen mats Eught Week Clab Summer amps, reade 
ing dub, Bite casses, pageants, health exersey and recreation 
‘programs conshcute this branch of the work. 

Mzasunss ano Acgxcres rox Lurnowisc Te RuzAL 
Rensaovs Seuscion 
Beldences of Change in the Rural Church—The church 


fa the moat unyrlding of afl iestinsuons from the point of view 
OF rapid change Not only xs x inerated with the custom and 
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tradition which are inherent in any inaiation, bet in edition st 
‘burdened with regions sancity and overhead denormational 
sachunery Neverielem, a large grvop of people—minises, for 
the mont part—and some whole Genominahons are grving more 
than a promise that sweeping changes in the rival church are i 
the making Foremost among the terdencses in this direction it 
‘he vist amount of exborate research wich Bas been curred on 
ins eld duriag the lst flten years The Inentate of Socal 
and Rebus Research bas made 3 tiore ential analysts and 
Offered more constroctive suggestions tan has any other 8ge%ey 
And other valuable contrbunons ia this Geld have alvo been made 
‘by certain denominational bodies, some agricultural college ex- 
‘peraneht stations, and other research todiea 

‘A number of denominatia! boards have easployed men who 
are specialists im the Seld of rata life, and various theological 
femmaries and) denominational colleges ave wed. coorsee— 
sometimes departments—specializing in rural socialogy Prac- 
tealy every preacher-iraiing iantetion now enphasees piloao> 
phy, history, reocamcs, wociclogy and peychology, inatead of 
Aystemahe theology and sts alled subjects The Intersemmary 
Commission for the Traming of the Rural Ministry, assisted by 
say roal expert, bs worked syitematically on 8 ew preachef- 
traning eurresla.™ 

‘This movement, begun in i529 by the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, 1» largely respomstle for a new step im theclogea! 
tccaton and isthe most ourttaing projec im this country for 
the training of tural aumters (amounts 00 4 eeminary “€o- 
operates" movenest which Gein complete karwony with an 
age caractensed more and more by ccoperaton mn scl, eco: 
rome and reigrout activities. The Hartford Theological Sere 
‘nary was the first to establish, um 1926, a “Country Life Depart- 
ren." direned by Profesors CM Goer and. WD. Bamer 
“The fetne choten for expennsental work was 
‘London County, the center of which was Mort 
was held by Professor Barnes, assisted by @ group of students. 
In 1927 arrangements were made with the Congregetiona] Charch 
Extension Boards to mipplement the Sertinary courses wih the 
servees of the Reverend Malenim Dana, the director of their 


=“Actnty Noten” by Dr Maleal: Dana of Marto Theslopeal Senusy 
ad Yae Dron Sel, and sapped tan ormer oy Bs 
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‘Town and Country Department; and Dr Dana was accordine!y 
in rendence atthe Seminary for two month, and gave « three 
four course im zaral soeclogual backgrounds and country durch 
methods. The Semumary contiaaed ths plan the fallowing year, 
‘with the cooperation of the Yale Devnity Schocl, and in jamie 
ary, 1928, representatives of hese Neo insutobons entered 3319 
dn agreement to cooperate sill farther in a more comprehensive 
‘ifort to tram men for Ube rar ministry The practical reste 
Of thi cooperative agreement were brought to the attention of 
John D Rockefeller, Jr, and be has given fonds for three yeas’ 
‘experomental work to be undertaken by an Imter-semnary Com 
‘misnon for the Tramng of the Rural Minntry. By ofering ei- 
‘ary courses on rural voeclogy, coral chure wore, and ‘elated 
subjects, as well as by proving aupervison and coomse for thie 
dents who ate serving rural pares, the Conmmsion 1 seek 
ing to create a leaders capable of eimmauing the waste and 
inefenivenesa oo characiersbe of rual punishes 

‘Five theologral seminaries in New Englad—the Bangor 
“Theologeal Seminary, the Boston Unwvertty Schoo! of Theology, 
the Newon Theological Incuution, the Yale Drvinty School, 
and the Harford Senumary Foundation—are cooperating 1 ths 
‘work, and the members of the Comrssson are drawn from these 
five veninanes At the end of the three yeara! work now provided 
for, the Commision plans to add men t0 the ste unt, ia the 
bath yea, each of the constituent insstutions will have one man 
{ving ful tie to this work, and a sixth sun serving us Deretor 
ff Research and Service® 

“The charches themselves are realising the need for change, and 
two great denomations—the Cangregational end the Northern 
Presbyterian have agreed not fo duplicate effors in church exe 
tension work im given locasnes, many siiler agreements are 
being made lealy between other devomnations. The following 
‘quotations are excerpts frome “Ideals for the Town and Country 
Church,” gosten oxt by the Congregations) Church Extension 
Boards! 

“There shuld be only 20 many charehes as cam be succesfully 
eared for. 

alin te Harert Semmary Ferman, Sort Seoumey Pret 
ator vol me Onvber bonne, fn bet 
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‘There shoud de = aussie over sreas which shall indude rorat 
series and the alacant eects, woth dhe ae of he Lange 
Pacuh Program 

"The sneficvency oF churches dee to the short pastorate should be 
remeched by gvong mssonary 4:4 ony 19 those churches whuch are 
ling to de thar full share m paying an adequate salary on caryiog, 
‘om pemsine oomenunty program! 

‘Superintendents and otbers im charge of rural work sbould give 
themselves specal and contsual traaueg for the town and country 
portion of ther task and should place epon their staffs traiued 
Eounery-bfe specks. - 

"A given commnaruty should oot be ented to asore than one church 
‘une it can support ie charches withost musionary ad. 

‘Denaminatona Yeaers should divorce Ghanselves entirely from 
any spint or prachce of dencounational competion, und shoud ds 
courage ovccharching by witiaing mancnary ed from cmet- 
tng charches.. « 

“Leaders of rural work should be close stedents of run socal 
rural prythology, and rural econarmes, endeavoring to pet the rescles 
‘of uch studier of roral fife ami vesitutons at the dispoual of all 
tee wha ar ee al wth a 

‘Country life departments should be cstabliohed wv semunarses and 
colleges provide both mumiere! and lay Setdersup forthe town 
and country 

Specul courses should be pronded by thealogieal serumaney for 
the adequate trazung of town ancl country monsters, and a super 
‘aed clinieal expenence should be ‘winch wil give practical 
knowledge of rural problems and finess to grapple we them 

‘Relahonahipe sbouid be establabed with agreuitaral collegse which 
sell Furnish contacts with forward-looking men, and weudy cour 
desymurted to develop an enthasiasm for town and coustry werk 

Recogruamg the precocll difculty of roamtamng of developing 
eal for the rural csech im seminaries Josted 29 urlan centers, and 
the advantage of trang the rural smusy 2m edveanonal mitt 
‘ions i the mmmediate nematy of the comatryide, ombe veminarics OF 
‘theologea) natinbons would be esabtished an close aM ation ith 
coleges of agrialtore, where stadente may have somoedsate contact 
‘weds rurally minded wstroctore, country ife movements, and rutat 
cnvironcaent 


Not least among the measures and agencies for the mprover 
ment of rural church condivons 1s the growth of communay, 


rrhatney Nowes” acute ty te Town end Coeiry Department of tbe 
(Congragabentl Charts Eneenon Boar, 7 Foard Areas New York. 
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federated, and united churches In 1925, the Inutitute of Social 
and Relgiout Research made a survey of these churches w ths 
country, with the exception of the south, and st found that chere 
were 977 such churches, practically all of which (06 per cent) 
‘were in smalt villages or the open country The survey also showed 
that che eunimers are better trained and better pad, and that there 
are more resident ministers, than is the case 1 the average rural 
church." Smer this survey 1s over five years old, and did not 
include the south, it ix probably cafe to say that the poopie of 
more than tooo rural comaumities 1 thie country have decided * 
that the duplication and denommnstional competion which are 
the causes of the meifiiency of the rural church must be abclished 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Bo um hk ta eral ee ae me o Seg teliooy Qua ony pose? 
How cag the rr couch ere worl ard aha tern 





Tv wore 

44 Dever beds de Dee and the worm county cher you Sew of 

War etd bet pen dh wee ly oer eu fr ach rat come 
pre 

1 WaPo, thy than the teh, wae he ert seg tinct 
i our eect 

27 Nim our plan for he gehen af he probe of te ral check? 


SELECTED COLLATERAL SOURCE MATERIALS. 
Beata, AF. Tae Sry of ebm Fredored Orn, Pens ren Baton, 
Berton, KL. 4 Christm Program forthe Reet Comma, Dee: 





"oe Copsey, fac, New York tt 
Gachin, Cf, Baral Secu Prost, The Cxtery Conpiey, New York, 


usstnt PM"Pomce of Raat Secolugy, The aceon Conse, Hew 
“York, tas chap oe 
Hnrin, A Wr Reo! Suoaegy,Longwnss, Green aod Company, New York, 


ap chap me 

ng, Dad Chart, Dt, Do et Coney, Ie How 
Tore, 

Inantte of Sonal and Relipoes Resch Rare) Coch St, 16 on sieer, 
‘Dalat, Doren nod Company, Ine, New York. 


‘York, 126) Soe aise Meade. bee W "Tar New Court of Sarl 
Coosa” Survey ok soo 8 Dec, 195 3P PT 
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CHAPTER XXI 
‘THE PROBLEM OF RURAL RECREATION 


‘Tae Roe or Recerarion ix Live 
‘The Distinction between Amusement, Play and Recres- 
tion —The value and smportance of piay in life fs one of the 
major ducoveris of this generation. We have found that the 
fesire to play ts not confined to chikires, dat is value is not 
lumwied to ctuldhood, and that nararal and constructive play rust 
be provided for any indsvidal or couimstuty in order to insure 
for even normal life Because of our greater understanding 
of individual emotions and socal stroctures, play is no longer 
thought of merdy as amusement, woe is recreation thought 40 
consitt only of esther play or amusenvent 
‘smc i he a of ang ealy ei, Te 
‘always an dementia play, but it may be present i other forms 
toch ts Ioierounes of diupation For example, 4 era who 
ships om a banana peel fs laderous and therefore arousing, but 
the madent fvelf affords nether play nor recreation for ether 
actor of observer. One might go through Ife inghly amused, and 
yet never expenence actual play beyond the emotional exbilas 
‘hom coming from a stage continnally tumed upside down. Play is 
fhe, but not necessarily fusny—ie may be very serious 
Play is amusement, plus an end or goal to be attained If iis 
2 gue, the goal is conscionaly set, if not, the goal is sill present 
inthe frm ofthe ome ihe oy of esis and he 
evelopment of personality. Play isa pet of fife, and a unnve 
ops dereeeiaie al adres id pore ae 
‘that many regard st a8 instinctive. Action that is restrained or 
disciplined by ends other than the development of the personalny 
‘of the one who acts must be described a3 work That which is 
suificlently dynamic to consnute frecdom of action and develop 
rent is play, and auch freedom is an absolute cssemtal 10 the 
development of peraomalty. Ax Joseph Lee, president of the Ne~ 
o 
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tional Reeieaton Auociation, says, “lt [play] 3s nature's course 
of study ” In ducassing the possible detnment sm forcing certain 
activines upon chuldren before they are sufficiently developed t0 
handle them, Herbert S Jennings, Profesor of Brology at Johns 
Hopkine Univernty, says “There is ane method of the exercise 
of the powers that is almost free from these dangers, and that is 
‘what we call play” 

‘Recreation mcludes the joy of amuserncnt and the constructive 
development of pay, but it goes larther in that it consciously 
recreates what has boen tom own or creates or bids something 
new in Kfe Ts frst sential i» rdaxation, or frendom fom that 
which tears down—work, worry, er monotony, we second i that 

tally be carried forward by some activity, the momentum of 
which is supplied by the zest that accompanies amusement and 
play. Tes third essental is that it consiroct or reconstruct, of 
‘create or reereate 

‘Rural people's need for recreation is readily seen when we 25k 
whether they need release {rom monctony and the rev which 
comes wath play, and whether the creative process, which 11 a 
‘oduct of freedom and aest, should Be woven ito their lives 
thee {actors are worth whole m ile generally, chey are wr 
‘questinably the birthright of every boy and garland of every 
‘man, und woman, in the open country. 

‘The Value of Piay—Play is not only nature's preventive 
medicine, but also a part of ber method of developing a normal 
Adult Tf grven an adequate play eneiconenent and opportusty, & 
child will develop ia muscles and neuro-rmascular coordnanamy 35 
‘rapidly a8 their growth makes possible. The idea that daly chores 
‘offer these opportunities to rural cukiren is a sad misconception, 
{for no work task on earth can furnith them. The purpose of work 
is not the development of the worker, bot rather ends outssde the 
‘worker's immediate fe. Nor do open air and freedom of exer 
ise afford to rural chikiven the fall benefits of play, for aormal 
‘growth and development dereand Salanced activites yust au much 
as balanced diets These statements are equaly cue in the case of 
the daily routine of the adult man and woman on the farm for, 
varied au farm work it a cannot fursish a safiient dreersiica= 
‘ion of activities to sasure a balanced and healthful functioning 
of the muscles, nerves, end vial organs of the body 

‘The phyncal oolae of play is sow quite well cstblihed, a 
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Bough there w sil considerable research to be done so this fd. 
‘We know that (1) play ss a tonic in that it arouses the emotions 
and thus reacts on the necves, muscles and vital orgars. (2) it 
develope the body symmetrically, because alt parts of the body 
fre being extresed in balance, whereas work generally exercises 
only certain groups of muscles. (3) 1c qoickens sense reactions— 
seeing, hearing, ete—and thie gradually becomes a part of one’s 
habia! (4) It develops coordination, shythm and grace, mon 
trast to the awkwardsess and cumeress often characteristic of 
ural people 

‘The menial value of play is probably more pronounced—end 
probably miore needed by rural people—than the phywcat value 
Countsy people are not mextally les expable, their work 1 10 las 
stimulating tan that of manval wockers in the city, nor are they 
ralled pon Jess frequenty for so-alled rental acvty, However, 
stunli outside the werk routine afford additonal opportunities 
to-n far greater extent in the city, and for ns reason country 
people—and especialy growing chidren—should be given an op- 
portunity o form the habits which are induced and established by 
seins of play. Play ts of definite metal value in that st develops! 
(01) alertness, iitsatve, and the abdity to make quick deesiony; 
(2) euhusaem, joy, ad opti: and (3) pein, owrge 
and sai, which fad to self-confidence These ental atte, f 
‘nud inthe eld, will help him to cxake sucessful adjustment 
‘in ste, and zany of them ate furaathed by no other childhood 
activity but play. 

‘The sori values of play are even more izportant than the 
physical ard mental, and roma people need these above all others 
becaune it 1 ia social experience that they are lacang Group 
‘ction among rusal people is today more pousble and more neces 
sary than ever before, and snyshing that develops cooperapve, 
community, or group actor will of necesity have grest value im 
fara life. Pay ta slvont always & tocal proyect and, as tach, is 
of social value in that it develops (1) commumsty interes 
cooperative technique through team play and through orger 
and promoting play actvides; (3) leadership; (4) commanny 
inyaky to commnumaty teams, 254 (§) greater capacity of assooa- 
tuom, tine play brings people into enlivened conact wrth each 
thee and st groupe. 

“The moral values of play are wofiienly recognized today to 
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snake ta part of the regular program of seivten af churches 
and otter rlgnaus agencres. Tote purpose in this 4 not merely 10 
struct and atach peope to their pariular creed, a8 was once the 
tase, they Dow recognize Yont ethic and marty cam best be 
tanght by inculcating then: wn people's Rabie and attitudes ‘This 
cannot be done by directing people's work, fo tins beyond their 
contra, nor ean ¢ be done by precept ard preaching, Consequently 
‘hey attempt by Sirenting their play activites The moral valuea 
of pay are the development of (3) sef-eontrcl,aelf-eonhenes, 
prewnce of mind, determination, and courage, all of which are 8 
Dart of any code of personal mors; (2) the rmogmtion of the 
Fights of others, altruism, fatness, eclaxerisce, all o€ which are 
tame in any ayteon of social ethics; and (3) enthusiasm, apprar 
‘ton, ze, und joy, winch are wo small part of eeigum wel 


Tus New or Pray anp Recazarion iw Rewat Lore 


To Guarantee Physical Development and Fitness—The 
‘conviction held by many racal parent that play is nothing more 
thin a wubsttute for exercise and work has deprived countless 
rural children of the Benetts of play jurt discansed. “All work 
and 0 play” noe only “makes Jack a dull boy.” but robe him of 
the opportunity to develop sins complete physical manhood The 
10 longer excels the play-txined city boy in col- 

lege 1g the war it was focnd Ghat ferm-reared re 
ules were slower to respond tothe stimuli of play, and that they 
became fatigued more quickly than the city-reared recruit in the 
activities which required the use of the entire body. Farm boys 
tnd girls do not develop ether aycansetrical bodies or good nego 
‘matcular coordination, for farm work develope the heavy or mar 
Jor muscles at the expense of the minor muscles; furthermore, this 
‘exmning asyramctry of bodity Faction may contribute to ill health. 
In pioneer days when the farmer was also x hunter, his senses 
‘were quickened by his experiences in the woods and along the 
streams; but now that farm life has become more sedentary, more 
mechanical, and more repetitions, his wens are not as weil trained 
a they once were. in city life, ax occupation may be even more 
mechanical, routine and stable than farming; but once outside 
the factory gate, every sense must be alive tothe teeming, chang- 
ing, stimulating enviroarnent. Leisare fours In the ety are filled 
far core with challenging stimali to thoaght and actos than are 
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‘work ur; the reverse is true im country life. Lesture tine in 
the city i2 organized to afford tie balance necessary after the 
rontine physical activities of work ours, and this balance skould 
berachieve for cousiry people through organized recreation. 

‘To Develop Mental Growth—The city cid a almost al- 
‘ways osore precocious than the country child This may be ether 
‘good or bad, but the possibility of ts being good warrants 12 
comideation, Lack of diversifed asyeciatom snd stumolt often 
‘makes the country culd secm mupid. He may have health, vigor, 
‘and abundant energy, but lack suffcxent oppornities for the 
release of energy through activity. Ranaing with a dog, riding 
a sick horse, cabing trees or wandering over fields are all very 
‘well, but to have no other opportunites for play and vecreatioa 
leaves the rural child deficient in human experience and conse- 
‘quently wichout stumai to certain kinds of thinking, Modem child 
peychology indvates that nothing in chit fe wo blights normal 
livang as the repression of nacural exotions. 

Furthermore, lay stimulates and enlivens the emotions, intro- 
ddoces spontaneity and pleasure into life, opene the mind to all 
Jands of aspirational imagination, and thus creates experiences 
jn and of itself. The rural child needs all this in order to capi= 
Aalize the potential energy developed sa fura by sunshine, a and 
freedom, Rural people are too often emobonally stolid and stag 
rant, or morose and even sordid Although this may be prefer~ 
able to the exvational instability of some eity people, itis either 
necessary nor destrabe, and such shortcomings can be rectified 
by diverafed and directed play 

‘The country boy often exels fa college studies, but 
cause of kus doggedness, and not his metal alertness City-bred 
recruits ia the army camps were found to excel eountry-bred men 
In activities demanding mental alereess. The adult farmer is often 
suspicioos of others, chietly because he dots not trust hin owe, 
‘mortal alertness in dealing) with an outaider. Play and games 
develop the mental characteristics he lacks—alermess, 











i be 








things of which his isolation and independence of 
rived kim. 

‘To Develop Social, Cooperative, or Group Techalque— 
People are naturally gregarious, they are drawn into groups be- 
cxure they want the emstiora satisfactions which come only E05: 
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association with others, and 1 largely from these astociations 
Ga personality fs developed Rural people have always lacked 
ppartanities for social contacts, and for this reaton they fad 1 
<4dicult to cooperate in economic enterprses Der imagination 
fs often feeble, ther judgment 1 narrow, and titer hoeshbes 
tften develop in rural communities Play, expecally group and 
team play, isthe beat arsdote to these conditions Agriculture ix 
4 family entecpose and oll probably always be carried on in 
Felative szoleron by » group zo larger than the family Conse: 
‘quently the broader and more cosmopolitan experiences ean be 
‘ecsred only through intitutiona! life outsde the Caza group— 
‘through marketing and leisure-ome sctivcee—-and for this, com- 
munity play and recreahon offer one of the bert opportartien 

Furthermore, play draws people together sx the atainment of 
comion ends, ditferenoee of opinion and temperament are merged 
1m the common conscousness and achievement. This 9 valuable 
fot only in saef, but mits fluence on other activities of Hfe 
CO Gill, « former captain of the Yale football warm and a mas, 
who has long worked among rural people, 8 quoted by Dr Was- 
ren H Wilkon as follows “The reason why farmers cannot 
cooperate lies the fact that they did not play when they were 
boyu They never teamed tex work. They cannot yield to ons 
another, or surrender themselves to @ coron purpose "! 

‘Both animals and human beings play am one way or another, 
tnd to thos rural people are mo exception, but rural sport, bike 
sural esonomse enterpeses, have been individualstic For this 
‘reason, the type of play miost needed an rural districts that 
‘which demands and teaches copperation and team work If adult 
farmers had the same loyalty and enthusiasm for the success of 
‘heir commansty’s programs that school asd college students have 
for thar athieue teams any agpects of rural community nfe chat 
demand group action and group loyalty would be greatly benefited, 

‘The Insitute of Social and Resgious Research made « ttady 
of the preferences for varroas types of play, and this study sa 
sigmficant for many reasons For one thing, it shows Unat rural 
young people, even racre than urban young people, prefer play 
that demands assocazoa and team work Ther chowes combine 

“Wises, Were 1 Eetenon of he Cooney Commamiy, The Piensa 
van Bain oman ie 
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things which are generally well kxown to them, bot whch reral 
like lacks, and which give an opportamty for’ association with 
other culdren Tables 107 and X08 rank the choices of boys and 
rls, respectively 


‘Tam 107 —Soanane oF Racnzsmo Caosess or Cowerny 130 Vasaoe 
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‘Table 10q, which represents the choxce of 3040 village boys 
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and 2119 country boys, shows that rural boys desire mports which 
demand team play even more than city boys do. Tt ix the very 
sports preferred by the rural youths ic: the average open-country 
community which are most handicapped by lack of numbers, rec- 
‘reational facilities, and play aopersisiom, the individsalized sports, 
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“Thee wer ano vs tails ws any Geom of wasty bors mat 
wigs toys Cal thee akan soe touaey boye shoe Boe to 
enpe had ben aga 
‘hich they place fairly weil down the lst are the only ones powsi+ 
ble if they are to play at all. 

‘A quotation from» paper read by Lawrence S_Hill before the 
Physical Education Depertmest of the National Edveation Asso- 
‘ciation at Pittsburgh, in 1928, provides a good conchision to this 


‘To sur ip these meade, we may say thatthe rural csld requires 
1 spcoal type of acxivy Tem uaeens to preach morality, self-control 
fecognon of the ngbta of others smn, sel-conktene, deere 
taiaation, loyalty, cooperation, courage, sil, and a foot of other 
‘Htnbutes, wach the dendaa! should acquire a school, \f ere 
‘peachng is all thit attempted It ye nacesary 1 give the indsrdual 
Dpportamscy to learn these valvable lexons for himoclt, and this be 
‘an do through normal, directed sctrnry better han he can in a0 
ther way. Chuldrea notd actives intended to promote faith and 
ody, ¢ wall at moral dsapane;actrues forthe heath and haps 
eas ofall boys and gicls atthe sacce tie as tbe mental and mora 
training. They need © realize the obligabons to the society 19 which 
‘they hve, and to have a readiness of spint and Body to met those 
bligations ia daly fe ‘They need to be made conscious of the fact 
‘hats aot for themsclves alone that (hey sing paLote SOM, P= 
form daly drile, ply games, and undergo heath exammatons, bat 
for themselves ax happer, beakiver, more effinent members of the 
‘comesuruty m which they ives 














‘Gorted from Pen, J. Reatng i Rerat Soiogy, The Macmslan Coty 
pay, Hew Yor, yon Wo 230 
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ux Ouricuury mr Gernse Recaunox neve Ruast Liew 


Some Rural Attitudes Averse to Recreation —Probably 
the chief diiculy in formshing sdequnte play opportunities in 
the open country bas been the fact chat many raral people are 
averse to play, they regard st only as a tume filler, or cven a time 
laller, and ve conficts with therr almost urversal sdea of work, 
‘Too much play has been tooked ypon as immoral, and therefore 
contrary to ther relypous weas snd convichons Furthermore, 
the plulosophy of lite developed by the eoononse struggle sn which 
‘practically all tural people have eageged, regards remoneraive 
‘Work alone as righteous and condemns pleasure seckang and merry 
aking. The writer remessbers that, a8 a boy of filter, he was 
actually distressed when his parents considered retiring, after 
Tory years of hard pioneer farm work, he suspected a distinct 
amoral weakness mn x younger sister who, after a strenvous fore= 
noes at the family washing, iorsted on reading during the after= 
‘noon: he remembers aluo that his father, a hberal thinker on ret- 
{oror mates rebuked ew tenly one Sunny orang for 

Ing longingly out of the window at some neighbor boy sat 
nga he em he hg 

he church alvo has frowned opon play, and mimsters of the 
past have been almost universally opposed to all kinds of sports, 
conden nat only dancing aod card playing, but al forms of 
‘organized reereatioo—particuarly any “violation of the Sabbath,” 
the only day of comparative lesure for samy farm famines The 
church as 2 whole has until recently been strenooutly opposed to 
‘Ul amusement and recreation, and the country charch has been 
slower than the ety church co break away foro chs feeling. 

‘An ingusry on rural child weligre, made is Weat Virgina by 
the Natocal Child Labor Commsttes, reports that again and again 
such statements 25 “We don’t believe m play” were heard The 
‘quotations which follow are taken from this report: 

"One hale and hearty and fairly prosperous farmer averred, 
‘with the accent on the ego, ‘f never played when f was 1 boy. 
‘Others not so hale and hearty OF prosperous or quite #0 self- 
sathied, made the same ststement There was Abe Fowler, for 
instance, who said, ‘Boys don’t need no time to play When they 
ain't workin’ they ooghtia be sleegin’, I reckon” Another man 
iid of his boys, “There's plenty of work for ‘em end ne tine for 
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focus” Another, ‘ve got 8 place for my bey 1 play— 
tong sproms and weeds—and wet days he Cn get wood.” 

“We never give ‘em time to play.” 

“Out dhldren sever bodber with games.” 

“We don’t fook wich ay took thing ike that” 

"Tvaised xy oldsen im the holler, and they didn't Tere ay 
of that nonaente.” 

‘don’t Hike 10 ate childcea. pot in tne on gasses lke domi 
sq TS3s sm see 'em play ards” 

‘These atutudea may seem exirere, as indeed they are an some 
rural scion, but they alt prevail in othere and were once almost 
tmniverse among. rural people. The “wore stutude,” whereby all 
Play becomes = wasteful activity, and the “pontan aftvde” 
‘whereby all peasare ut sic, have dose more to cetard the play 
movement in the open country than any other one thing; and 
Yeeause of ther Kagering presence many rural comune Are 
‘ll opposed or pasive at bea—to the troduction of organized 
recreation 

Tonuficient Number of Peopla for Orgunived Play—tn ut 
least twenty rural socilogy causes, the writer iow asked bow 
‘many country boys have never played organized baseball, foot 
‘bail, or basleet ball, and in practically every class the majority had 
‘not. There were always two explanations: “We didn't have 
“nou boys to play thove fame,” and “We had ao grounds at 
eipeent”” Before the dey of Une aueomebile sod the cmsal= 
fied school, it was almost impose to Bd group of coral 
bors of appraximattly the tame age who got together often 
-enongh to make these organized games possible; furthermore, the 
fonecoom school with is acre of unese: ground left litle room 
{for mock games. The writer has s0es dozens of niralichools but 
‘in the timber, wath Jess than fifty square feet of land cleared for 
Diy space, of On a seep ilbide where eves tng was dangerous 
‘There was apparently wo doughs of pronding adequate pay space 
swhen the school ground was laid cut and land wat cheap or 
‘even free Now land and play equipment are expensive, and taxes 
‘ate high; and as a reratt only the rural chuldren wha can attend 
consolidated schools ave an opportunity for organized and super 
ined play 
hoger Ne Ral Ohi Wee by poet a Te Mace Com 
say, Rew Yoru top 30 
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Aidots have likewise been deprived of many worth-while forms 
‘of cerreation because of thewr molaom, for belore the tdephoee 
and astomotile became general st waa difeult 10 get people to- 
[ther even for picnics snd sinlar gathenags, woch forms of 
recreabon being canfed alost exchasvely to national holidays. 
‘The telephone has made it easier to plan such occasions, and the 
amtomotsle bas facilitated attending them; but the mamaguration 
Of play programs ia rural distncts ve still ifficalt because of the 
lack of space for play and the mertia resaiting from generations 
of life without play. 

According 10 a survey of tot fare famiues in North Caro- 
fina, no member of 18 per cent of ehem had attended a commu 
tity vecreatonal cremt during the preceding year, and only 17 1 
per cent fad attended as many as four such everts during that 
time? and sbstancally the seme conditions were shown by & 
survey of 426 farm farses ww southeastern Mistourl? These 
‘conditions are even more general in masy of the mountain regions 
and more sparsely settled sections of the country. Although the 
‘Missouri and North Ceroli sections which were studied are not 
‘typical of the country as = whol, they do represent thousands of 
rural communities, aod the indication is that the handicaps and 
inertia of a few generators ago are atl preseot in large vctions 
ff rural socety today. On the other hand, when rural groupe 40 
ice together, there is uaually a persoral or neighborly clation- 
ship whichis not found in the coramercial and impersonal recrea~ 
‘Sonal events of muy citen 


‘Tur Evouuion oF Pav ix Rueat Coumunerits 
‘The Play of Pioneers and Early Settlers —Piay, including 
the doum ot activity, the attitudes toward i, and the growth of 





‘The play of our pionser grandfathers was vasly different from 
dat of today, for it was the result party of the need for group 
week, There were certain tasks which the members of a. single 
family could oot fandie slane; neighbors came in to belp, and 
the ofantion became 2 play time before it ended. Whole familice 
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were taken to “barn raisings” and “log rolling” because mith 
cerents mitieted theie social Hanger; Curthermore, it wat nether 
dearabie nor safe to leave the worren and children at home alone. 
‘The “bars rising” was conclsded with a “bors dance” the “log 
rolling” or “wood chopping” was tursed sto 3 barium Oe 
ears husking,” : 
‘were the “sugar maioag,” “quitmgs and rag sewings,” “round. 
‘upt” ex Every member of the faauly participated, sometinca 
cverybody, regardless of age, played the same gase, sod some- 
tee each age group played by itself 

"The harvesting and (cengs which soptiod heavy labor 
‘Alto afforded opportunities for association and vusting. “Harvest 
{eativals” were often eid at the end of the harvest teazon; al- 
though these were sometimes almost religious ceremonial, they 
‘were more often pure “jllfations.” Ascther opportaity for & 
hetpfal and happy gathering was a big basket dinner at Ove homie 
cf someone who because of lines had been enable to do his awn 
Aarvesting, Rural people cam sincerely regret the gassing of these 
‘occasions, for they were fraught with fdliowship, merriment and 
‘tenuis melghborimess, 

‘The isolation of the pioneer developed a form of recreation and 
Timited association whch tad divesctive features not found eae. 
where today, Such were the “sleigh rides,” “haywrack rides” 
"borteback riding.” and the famuly viet—forms of recreation 
‘ioce popular today among city than country people. 

‘With the advent of institasonal fife—the schoo! and dhore— 
there develcped the “Bex supper,” the “oyster supper,” the olde 
{tshionel “ringing echool” Ge “apeling techy tie “Merary 

and the “‘schoot exhibition.” Camp meetings, revival 
meetings, and even the monthly preaching became gals occasions 
for the pioneer, and these forms of recreation ert still found in 
many rural districts today. The “fiddling contests” of the sowh, 
the rodeo" and viding contests of the west, the “ski toerneys" 
of the north, “turkey shootings,” and the other similar activites 
which Rave existed in practically every rural section of Americ, 
all show the tendency of people everywhere to play, and to play 
in terms of this envrorsnent. 

‘The characteristic features of pioneer recreation were that it 
snebilised practically the whole commmanity, and that whenever the 

ea of contest entered, it was on a purely individual bata Every 
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ddcrict had us “crack shot ms “charepiom waster.” ot “casa 
fen wood chopper,” it “best ride.” its “best breal-down Gd- 
her," ie “bally" or “best man’, the greatness of even the oneer 
‘reaches depended ox bss aby %0 “outbeliow” his denominational 
tials, Furthermore, prooeer eelebratons were planned for months 
an advance, this farnighing great pleavire in antiapation and 
herghtcming the importance of the event itelf Pioneer Lives were 
inved in wolation and were somewhat melancholy, and the tests of 
individual prowess and the rollicking abandon of therr recreation 
afforded the joy of conquest, on the one hand, and an emotional 
‘lease from these comparative solcude, on the other 

‘The Characteristics of Presem-day Rural Play and Kec- 
reation—It 1s dificolt to dassily the periods of the develop: 
tment of rural play for two reasons (1) there have been no ote 
standing events winch have brought about a deastic change inthe 
forms and babus of recreation, and (2) recreation 2 rutal com 
‘unites varies all be way {rom that of the proneers to the play 
‘programs and exrspment of the present day. However, rural att- 
tudes toward play and the forms of rural play have definitly been 
altered by the change in the roral stuation itself. For example, 
the miprovement of the Cacities for transportation and commum- 
ation has put caral people in touch with what 16 happening in 
the city. Rural communities are now aware of the organtaed forms 
cof recreation which have been developing in ety Ife for two gen- 
cexations, Farm machinery hax increased the amount of leisure 
‘tame. Larger groupe of children have been thrown together by 
the consolndation of thousands of rerat schools; and this, together 
‘with the foot that the consohdated school usually provides at 
adequate auditorium and playground, has stimulated community 





ae reading moce than they formerly dd because they are biter 
‘educated and because the rcal free delivery maker ‘newspapers 
land peviodicals avaiable AK thee things have lessened the wa 
‘loom Both physical and scial—of rural people, have drawn them 
into contact with one another, and have provided them wah at 
{east ome equipment for pley 

‘The resus of dase changes ix the rural etuation and the 
consequent change is the rural atubede toward play are twofold, 
“Although a cera amount of orgemzation hat been introduced 
{no rural play, om many places the old forms of play have heen 
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AGiscarde and oly sedewary cocmercntna recreation 2rvided 
Sa eubwncute Rural boys my a one time have low cay Dhoe 
Spore which ited oot sediiGualsgamet another, but thin far 
iter than no play al, whch is tne cme tony with many of 
them. Couney gis may have been ismeroun sn hel lay, bat 
tren tint uw Deore than the “wove fara” and "yoy ery" oF he 
present Bot no ove fe to be ceed too severly for taking 
Sdvaneage of commercialized forme of recreanon, for shrewd 
inns ten sraed the wide Gomand for rereanon beLore the 
ble td. and provided forts of play for which the pubic 
‘illng to pay wel. Cevainly not all pay can be noorcoumerl, 
Foe instar inorder to mmare it races, ie wan mecsry 1 
‘ommeronire the Chastangen, sti gute rely one of he 
reat events cara Ste, amd the sume stra of ober typen af 
ecreatoa. ‘The trouble tot that pny cose esoney, bot that he 
ay thus offered in not always whaiesoee and rotate As far 
1 wcereation is concerced, many Tore conmumiies are 19 830" 
ima tage mideay Yee the ea cet dhe 








ing the spread of the modern play movement i reral areas 

‘An Adequate and Wholesome Rural Recreation Program. 
—Now that we have discussed the vahse of ply, the type miiged 
{in by rural people, and sts réle 1m compemsating for the shortcorn- 
ings of rural We, let us connder what an adequate and wholearse 
‘tural recreation program would be in a paper read before che 
American Country Life Agmeaton m Chicago in 1919, EC 
Lindeman presented the following at desirable forme of recrex~ 
‘bon for rural people. 


1 To develop the balance ox symenctry so often lnclong, because 
cof habatual work actrvtes of roral people 

(a) Gases whch valve the lees ure of the entre body 

(0) Games wiuch requre procession of schon 

(©). Games exployang the expreesion ofthe rhytme inti 

‘2. For peycho-phynologicl development 
(2) Games which mrolve cooperative acon 
(6) Garves which involve attnam or the we of the higher 
nerve centers 
(e) Games whack are mentally exbsersting* 


“Tonka, BC, 1m Proven, Second Watond Country Like Comterrr, 
Unsersty of Cogs Prey Ong 25H Bw TE. 
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‘He then suggested Out such forms of receation at group 
gues, orgarized atbetcs, ote dancing and community singing 
rermresnary to bring about thee two types of development. He 
ated good games for the open counery a8 thone "(3) that are 
safe co health, (2) in which soul, x= well as large, oumbera may 
attcipa, (3) which may be played by bath young and old, (4) 
‘Which may be played by both sexe, (5) which require a nism 
fof equipment, (0) wich expbanse the instinct of cooperation, 
304 (7) which row oot of the life of the people in conjunction 
wih the community enviemment."* 

“These generalizations supply the basic prierpks and also offer 
‘some concrete suggestion: for developing a recreation program in 
‘rural community. But i choold be emphasized that an eborate 
Tor dite econ of fy nd reset rr 
ee not vital tof play and recreation in ru 
iret, for when the valve of play i once recognired by rural 
seca wl be devdoped te ome, a toa, cre, 

country and wn connection vith town life. Me and at 

‘70 vue roms und pgnemy, pen sun fd 
lays and similar elcrationa willbe xed a8 a maars of spending 
leisure tne consteutvely. The fle dances and songs which der 
‘eloped originally is rural districe can easily be brought back 
fnva vogue. Caramsnlty buildings end country part wil began 
appear Hunting, Sshing, swing, riding, nature stady, nflord 
rural people a chance 29 play. The open country is rich in posse 
Inline for play, and lence tow has creased. What rua] people 
eed is education 1m play and the value off, the small amotne of 
equipment necessary wil follow, and expert leaders wil direct 
them ina kind of play that Realihfl, wholescme and enjoyable. 


Acovems or Reeat Recamation 

Play in Connection with the Home—In the country, the 
fhonve is far more x socal entity than it isin the city, where hun- 
dreds of otbez agencies are competing for the time and attention 
of itz members. Garses, music and reading, and vacations and 
camping tripe shared by the entire family offer great opportunities 
for constrictive leisure-time programs for the raral faraly LH 
Bally, of Cormell Universcy, contends that every farm should 





> Ar ofa Rind eereamen  dacued 2 be Siow Shape. 
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TRave.at least one-half acre near the house for we a9. playground 
‘or the culdren, where croquet, tennis, volley bel and silat 
_gurocsea be played, and where a sand-box can be focated; a room 
49 the hnote or bara shewld be fixed p for pley on rainy days 

‘The probleme of the rural Rome it connection with play are: 
(2) to wake poole even mote esse ume: (2) to develop i 
the parens an appreciation of the value of play an the culd' char- 
acter and personality development, (3) to ‘ake good reading 
accesuble; (4) to relieve the monotony and the restricted contacts 
of an walated life, and (5) t9 provide pay space and eqsipment 

Play jn Connection ‘with the School—The mort wdely 
‘adopted type of play program {s being developed in connection 
“wth achools, and this wil probably be the case for some time to 
‘ome, For mote peeple think ‘of ehukdbood asthe time for pay The 
‘lone relation between play and educational techruque, eopecialy 
5m dealing with culdren, is being more widely recognized. Large 
‘numbers of children of the sare age are now assembled it cen- 
‘eed and consohdated school, play wpace and eipment axe 
wast emily suppled wn these schools, which are pubbe property 
and ender paid supervasion For example, New York State has 
srovvded that any Gutrit ara combsnation Of dutricin may em- 
Ploy a vopervuor of physea! traang, the ate contributing. ane- 
half the emlary up to $00 per year There are state snterscholastic 
thie leagues i several states, notable among which are Texas, 
North Carolina, und Maryland Tn Texas this work m dovcted bY 
the Extension Division of the Univermey of Texas. and the pro- 
gram w earned out dhraugh the schools, chee leagues penetrate 
‘he anmest and most isolated comarunsties, and incode children 
of all age. Legulsion permitting the ate of schoo) facilities fe 
socal and recreatoral purposes bat been pated by twenty-five 
‘ates, and four ofbers are accomplishing outstanding festa in 
‘proving recreation through schools A few years ngo the Nocth 
Grol Departoent of Edueation inaugurated 3. supervised 
‘aveling play system. Trucks were equipped with complete mov- 
“ing pintce outfits: the driver operaied the mation picture zach 
aa there was a young womss to diect the children's play. Each 
‘track made a regular crest of five schools per week, thus afford 
ing vapervieed play for the children daring the afternooa, and 
moving pisfores and often other features for the entire earmamie 
sly a0 night 
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‘Tn his amy of consohdated schools, Hayes found athletic Selda. 
connected with 43.8 per cent of them m Locinana, with 45 per 
cent it Musissipgs, and with 56 5 per cent in Aladasra. In addi 
{Hon to athlenes, these schools promoted ether rerreational ativi= 
Hen to the extent shown 22 Table 110. 


Tas rio —Prenenee o seencts ox Wace Viasoos Evers Weer 
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Hondreds of cases coud be exted where schools are promding: 
both ley equipment and aetna ‘and served play The 
United States Bureau of Education now publuthes and distributes 
bulletins giving rural schoo! people all the snformation necensary. 
on the means and methods of promding recreation for school cbil= 
tren as wall as for thone not im schoo! “These bulletms suggett the 
lute of school equipment on Saturdays and hobdays, the enlarges 
ment of schoo! play apace, the introdueton of play into the cir= 
nnevium and the mtrodacoon of standardé of sport efficiency, 
tm addition, they give elaborate informanon on games and the 
equipment necessary for each one Undoubtedly another decade 
‘wil ee play included in every sehool program and hence extendas! 
1 the rest of the rural population 

= tap, AW "The Comerncy Valu of se Cosine Rare Sebel” 
[Ragarch dian Na, Tne Unerray. tw Orta, Scrmary. 989. 

WEoe egamplee of tha sermon, oer Usted Sates Berens cf Basco, 
Bullen No, sory tad Balm Mo 43 31 
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‘The following is 2 summary of the major advanages in the 
sve of the school for roral recreation and play. (+) st has coetrol 
of a great part of the chuldren's me durmg thes playing age; 
(2) is a central metting place owned by the people and supe 
Ported by their taxes, (3) i ether provides, or ean promde, the 
space, equipment and supervision necessary for constructive Tes- 
reaton, (4) 1 can help i the wider recogeabon of play a5 part 
fof education, and (5) by expanding the ose of sts apace and 
equipment, w can become the rectentonal center of the entite 
coment. 

"Play in Connection with the Church—For 2 generation, 
‘churches have ued suppers and socials—one form of recreation-— 
‘or rating money and artracting people However, they are now 
‘rapidly changing thei atutace toward the whole question of ply, 
for many of them, having reached the eounction that there are 
‘pinta, etincal and moral values mm play vel, are making 2t a 
part of their regular program However, the church 1s leas well 
adapled than the school mn promotng play and recreational evens 
because i has nerther the pervonsel nor the space for these acti: 
‘ues, furthermore, t usually denormnational and hence does not 
reach the entire cormnromty, 

In The Lutle Town, HP. Douglass tells of a church 2 Mon- 
tana, whose community paruh house, sanaged by a board of rep- 
resentative directors, # open to every reaxdent of the town The 
parnh howe provides a reading room, a game room, and rest 
rooms, a gymmasum and baths for men, women and chiléres, 
and it promotes athlenes and clubs of all kveds In The New 
Couniry Church Budding, E de S Brunner presents a plan 
whereby a church can meet the socal needs of a tmall ceemmunity 
‘with emted means by equippmg sooms m the parsonage for socal 

Church papers, agricultural journals and national periodicals 
have for the past few years given many examples of definite rec 
‘eational programs which have been developed by rural munisters 
and raral churches Recreation is today quite gencraly a part of 
the program of munters’ conferences, and courses m play and 

Teaghae HP. The Late Toon, The Macealen Commer New York, 
Seca, ® ie 5, The New Cooney Chrch Bets, Mooney Ese 
‘neu Moroni. New York, 
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‘ecrattion are also offered, 23 a rule, ehe plant for new churches 
include secreatonal und socal zooms This tendency, by no mean 
‘miversal among churches, 11 nevertheless mating its contribu- 
‘Hon to the rural play movement sm a changed attitude toward pay 
and recreation, 

‘To summarize, the church can raake the following contnibu- 
‘os: (1) it can preach the spitual, moral and ethical valaes of 
slay: (2) it cam provide the place and the equipment for socal 
{iberings of the whote commumey, and (3) rt ean direct play, 
if this iv not already being dome adequately by other agenoes 

Community Field Daya—Commanny feld days are pro- 
moted by the YMCA, the Nanorat Recreation Association, 
and the leaders of clubs for boys and girs, Amvenia, a community 
ia New York State, affords an outstanding example of thin ace 
tivity. In 1910 a Field Day was snaogurated as an experiment 
‘ural cooperative recreation, and it proved x0 avcceseful that each 
year this comunity invites the whole countryside to one day of 
Free wholesome recreanon, from which ase eliminated all the 
‘objectionable features of the typical carmval. In doxng thin, the 
community has in rind the following principles. (1) Make the 
‘country as attractive socially as the city fv, (2) teach country boy 
and gifs bow ta play, for they have forgotten how: (3) encox- 
age everyone to play instead of merely watching others, (4) get 
‘oyn interested in honest and healthy sports, thus keeping Uhem 
from drink and other dismpeton, (3) teach that play 1s ust 38 
ssecesiary a8 work, and (6) sake comumty fesives not only 
{for the people, bat of and by the geople. This project, now incor- 
porated as “The Amenia Fieid Day Assocction,” 1s managed 
bby a board of duty directors, both ren and women, merberssp 
in open to al the rendents of the surrounding country, and the 
dues are $1.00 per year The Y BEC.A. the County Farm Bureau, 
the Grange, the Boy Scouts, minssters and school teachers cooper- 
ate in thi project. Both group and compestve games are played, 
sued there isa parade of fats “Draks” and “exis” are sold on 
‘the grounds, and there are many bisket-dinner picmcs The fed 
ay attracted 3000 people im 1920, and over 10,000 in 1913 

‘Bimilar projects are gow beng promoted by Granges, Farmers’ 
‘Unions, and Faren Burcaat; and if tbe demand for play places 

Ade fom Bac, W. Reet Organon, The Macntion Comrpenr, 
Wen OAR ta De 
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and parks which these projects create i great enough, counties 
and sti will uodovbeedly woon provide them. 

Other Agencies Table 251 Tits x rather wide vanety of 
‘the agencies in rural comamunitcs n Otvo which furnish play and 
recreational opportunites for raral peopl, and simlar ageiciea 
are netvethreighout the county a8 8 whole 

















‘agents, particularly those engaged fa 4-H Cisb work, can promote 
recreation events and conduct vacation camps A few agricultural 
cobege exteion vison now employ expres in pay, aga, 


FERRE Coop at na 
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Farmest orguaizatons, meh as the Grange, the Farmer? 
ios, the Equity. the Farm Burezs and many others len wel 
Snows, are providing recreation for country people. Boys’ and 
ire’ chub work, aa part of the agriceraral colege’s extension 
Program, are alo docog this ehroogh ther cama, eld days and 
peenky 

"The Boy Seonts of America, the Gish Scouts, the Camp Fire 
Gitla, the County Wode Department of the YMCA, and the 
National Board of the ¥.W.C.A., the Junior Deparment of che 
‘American Red Crow, the Natjonst Chid Labor Comuntice and, 
to wore extent, the Bureas of Public Health Servee, and other 
mila agencies of nation-wide scope are all engaged in some way 
fn promoting play and recreation progransy im cura districts 
“Above all he others, the National Recreation Assocation is active 
fn this Red, for it tas recently increased wt sta of experts mn 
‘order to serve the rural fd; and in addition to conducting rec- 
reatio insite, ic now preparmg planed recreation asd ote 
programs for rural canary use” 


‘The ardvous work that fara people have had to do, and the 
stern ifeehey have had (ive, have developed in ther a philoso- 
py of lef which condermns al pleasre seeking. Pay must no 
longer be regatded merely a a tine ier or fier, but au u meant 
of bailing the personality of both the maresdanl and the com= 
unity Farm work does not develop the body symmetrically, nor 
does it develop the mestal alertness and the enoperation which 
come (roe play and games Rural people need rerention because 
they need relaxation oF réeate from the soncteny and rooting 
of farm work, they need the social contacts and community spirit 
‘engendered by socal and recreational evens, and they need 2 e2- 
reation program forthe constructive te of thei leisore The rural 
recreation program should make ueeof che matenals st hand ant 
should not esate to cooperate, whenever youible, with the vil 
lage or town in supplying « more adequate program; it should 
provide play forall, and teach all to play. Theve are row 2 sufi 
‘ent number of agencies and inttutons so that recreation an be 
sade available to every rural commaaity in America, once the 

here ae shea twenty pumps ud Dery pal by the Natoma 
Rectan Atco i Fonts Apna New Yer, soapy "Real 
{od Senlcrameny Wacine” ind “ems Puy Apa” 
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‘value of play is recognized and appreciated Play ss as much 2 
‘Part in the child’s development as education ws, and a3 legitimate 
an activity a8 work; and sts twoleld parpoee—the development of 
{indrvidual pervonaiity and of commamty hie—it 2 worthy end 
forall fe aad, therefore, for rural ute 
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CHAPTER XXII 
RURAL ART 


Rona Lire axp Ruxat Agr 

‘The Réle and Need of Art in Rural Lite—Guteon Borg 
Jom, once asked by the weter to explain hs coemopolita intel 
fectoal interests—how aod why he became mterestad mm polities, 
sconomics, history, socology, an all the other tubyects of such 
‘wal intrest to the world—replied. “Why, man, soch things are 
the very essence of art, forall art ever trey to do mo reach down 
anto the ves of peopie and eviisations and lit thewr souls up 
where they cam see then” 

‘The majority of people Jack a deep appreciation of art, and 
therefore thos whole field of aman experience has come to be 
regarded as someting apart from work-a-day Ife Artists them 
selves—or perhape only the near artiste—have encouraged 
rmssconception by faunting ther own cooentneates and raving 
‘over unknown painters and masterpeces, of witch the manses can 
‘have no appreciation. Art does not he 20 the unique alone, for the 
‘urugae ean be incongruous and ugly a8 well ay orderly and beat 
‘aful Art consete x hfting the realsbes of life out ofthe commont- 
place ito which they drift so easly, and ving thers superiority 
over the mistakes, agliness, and unrealitiey of our exutence. Ac- 
‘cording to Borglum, everybody is an artist to tome degree. forall 
of us love symmetry, beauty. harmony and grandeur, and all of 
vs love to create things Beaury 1s listed by Small end Vincent as 
cone of the six universal interests of he, the other five beng 
Anealth, weak, knowledge, rightness and socabiity.* 

Primitive people everywhere have had their object of benuty 
land grandeur: great and grand things and places have been ob- 
jects of veneration and worship by all poopkes—forcatt, oun 
‘ins, rivers, the sim and moon. and, shove all, he starry heavens 
‘Allore of the ocean, mountams, or broad praties ss unconsesously 
"Beak A Wand Vieust Gf, Ae Invodactin to the Siady of Sect, 
Aree Bont Comper, Ne Yo Hr S7- 
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inculcated into the lives of those born and reared near them—a 
love of which such people become aware only when they cin 80 
Tnger fook upon these natural beamtics. 

Human life is 30 dyname, and ats relationships are so complex 
and dsvertfed, that society's greatest task to establah and 
maintain order, symmetry and harmony in them, for we ate #0 
{len up wath our own small afar that we neglect those at. 

ibutes which are univertal in the world of nature Because of 

f for no other reason, art has is place m ite 
‘Natural batty wi more charactenstic of the country than of the 
ity. and, realiang ts, caves try to secure for themes 8 6 
Of this beauty in great parks, zometimes thousands of acres ia 
‘extent But raral people need most to conserve the beauty of the 
country, to develop cyes to see it and sonls to apprecate it, and 
to realize that they have always loved it and Seen a part of it 
Lorado Taft once asked James Whatcom Roley why most poets 
and artiste come from the country, and Riley answered, "The 
country boy has to arse himself and he lets hv smagunation play 
and cut of that comes artery ” But itis the beauty of thei every™ 
day Ife end surroundings vpon which the imagination of hee 
boys plays—beauty which s present for everyone but winch othert 
io 1ot realize a8 beauty. 

Frank A Wangh, of Massachusetts State Coleg, made the 
following statement on art in rural life: "Act ie, of course, wt 
versal, and at principles are the same in the country as sy the 
cary All we ean mean, therefore, by rural arti the ppliation of 
art principles to sural problems When we reach this ground, 
‘noone can doubt that artis able to render 2 service tothe country 
auch af to the cty {ts parpote is to bring order and beauty 
in place of disorder and ugliness "* 

‘According to ths, the eed for acti to bring order and beauty 
Into tural life The open country has » great advamtage on this 
rerpect, for nature's req ws far more dommnant there than itis 
sm the Gty Creston and hfe, hill, forests, streams, flowers and 
birds are pact of the country. the farmer has his part in nurtar- 
ing them, and the rural person who has love for them has the 

tof art No wall part of makmng rurat life mereasingly sats- 
factory lies in bringing out these valses in sharp contrast 0 the 
traction» offered by the ety 
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‘Getting Beauty and Art in Rural Life—Lorado Tatt re- 
lated the following inesdeat before the Amencan Life Asmoesttion 
‘at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1920, 

‘A cculpto friend of mine wcld me the ther day that when he was 
vwsiting 2 farmhouse an Poland—aod whet he saw was typcsl—the 
‘Women ade besotifsl patterns there with sand on the eartvn floor 
tnd, dowg ths year after yeas, dary became very expert wnt they 
‘Were able to create some of the most delicate effects maginable with 
othang but sund of different colors One day, he told me, he rode i 
4 donkey eartot something cqurvalent—ahrough the great doorway 
‘of one of these farm places and found st strangely decorated wath 
Scvolls aod arabesquet which remnded him of those which Dr 
Schlemam found sm Grvece To tos inquiry. “Who did this” the 
reply was, “Marylka " Marylia proved to be a young peasant gl of 
eres fortes wt ot cme romeo prs of 
day's job * 


‘Mr Taft then added, “Out of such things grow logically other 
and hughee forms of act, bot how sre we gomg t0 evolve art 
from sich hves as sos cf our people lie?” 

"The older countries of Europe and Asin aford numerous other 
rastances of samlas tendencies to 2 love of beauty on the part of 
‘her people Both France and Denmark are dotted with iatuct 
of loc celebrities and events. Folk lore and folk mente are pres. 
tot everywhere in Denmark, and her ballad ne fl fourth 
Volumes AE. C Branson says, “Dansh fe deply rooted 1 
veal ich in art suggestions, traditions, sntereats, smpulics, and 
{chieverent,” and he relates the folowing personal expertence 


Op my way ost of town the next morning, I bappencd to glance 
down a nde street sad Jo, a great fountain paying twelve streams of 
water day aed eught vm Say pari eet with shrabs and lowers! Te 
was more sucprisng and, es hutory conadered, far more wonderful 
than the great Munich fountain through wheck hall a ewer ens, et 
the great fountasa at Verauilles which the state can afford to deplay 
sm actin only ence 8 month 

T got the story wile waitng for my train It isthe denn, stone 
and iron, of young arnst born and reared in Vigen, a town lad 
‘whone art insonces have had lle more to feed on than the drawing 
lenons im the town school, the art prints and rie-z-brac un the shop 
windows, the Danish art magazioes, at stores, and art echools, che 
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opens sintomry, the giyptulik, and dhe Thorvaidien Museust ia 
Copentagen. His first wasterpicce was founded and erected at she 
‘expense of his satve sows wath an appropeianon by the town counal, 
tupplemented by small ants contrived by alzvort everybody 18 


igen, 

‘And this thing tappens in x country tows of 1500 inkabants, 

= Te happens in Denmark because a younger with a beat for aft 
‘steeped {rom ha earflet years in @ stesulaung ar abmoephere— 
‘ns own home, im toe bores of tes playmates, in Ina school our~ 
‘oundings and activities, in the bookshop windows of tvs natave tow", 
inthe postcard racks everywhere, inthe at eleres, art exhiitions, 
act journals and artis) pubic squares, perks xed gurdexa of the 
Danish Captal* 

‘These quotations not only indicate our own lek of interest in 
rural art a contrasted with that of Esropean countries, but offer 
‘ech to gerting art into American raral life We are aot an art- 
loving nation; our civilization 1s dominated by trade and com- 
‘meret and hence almot wholly by commercal valuer; farther- 
more, we do not think of art as a part of the life of the people, oF 
tan something arising out oftheir lives. Therefore, an appreciation 
of art will have to be taught in our stools, our churches and our 
homes, and we shall have to start at the begincing and develop 
w taste and a craving for it, as in always the case with cultural 

pleasures and desires Farming will hve to be looked «pon a 
rode of Hea» wel a an economic ocaption Gp vogzens 
that an artioving and artapprecisting philanthropust endow & 
Rural Att Foundation which, by taking murat art beyond the 
‘oputar conception of "the man with a hoe.” would clevate it to 
the statms of other art in exhibition and competition, and, per 
‘hag, create an American Schoo! of Rural Art® 

‘The University of Iihmois in 1922 ereated an Ast Extention 
‘Comuritice which, in sddition to coopecating with local rural com- 
_mumities on various art projects, conducts anal art tours to the 














‘rural sections of the state and to the art centers in Chicago. This 
Comtittee aso hopes to develop and circulate in ral districts 
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‘the mamterpieces* The art movement con be extended int country 
districts through the medium of women’s clubs, home deen 
ateation agents, rural and village librantes, and rural schools, the 
promotion of plays, pageants and muse will cultivate an interest 
in art, 28 will aloo the erection of monuments other than the 
stereotyped statues of war heroes. 

Raral Life into Art—American arate have not 
Deen fair to rura life, for whenever the lfe and actvitiea af rural 
people have been used as the subject of painting, sculpture, ters 
ture oF mate, st isthe bent back, the drear wolation, the farmers 
‘ustophutication, or sone inazimate phase of a rural landscape 
that has been depicted. As Galpin says: 


Let American art petite abreast of the mest patent secupation 
Jn Ameren, avast tpecally of the extrmerdaary advance ithe 
seupation, [Let] symbeicee the wonderful erated Ding [the be 
Re pat of nrc] aod cme te meen Je 8 
imer's fe when, having ade tbe corn and what lop (om 

ths Guo atthe tea ort ho tae veri ood to hep muh oy 
‘Once to see the eussanding thig aboot present-day agneainse, 
‘once 10 iscern the idem a the tah bred product wil be for aft 
to forsweae the boe and to tara to dhe spet of hfe n agree 

‘We ask for interpretation, for expression of the bigh eaion 
‘wrapped up m the ageeslterl ecopstion “Emotion, however, tht 
1 not all pathos, We wan the glory, the evalaton, of the real 
Achevementa of the farmer deptedy cus squarely ia the aye of the 
beholder 

‘We aik for 4 worthy symbol of agnesitore to duplace the hoe 
‘We do tot know what form wil tke, ut we trust the ducerong 
setts tnd fo create the syabol™ 

Geiting art into rural art and rucal life into art a sxsprocal 
grocets, Rural fe wil sot be idealized satil rural people ther 
selves love ie cnough to raise i above the commonplact. On the 
ather band, few people wil cre in the “soul af the aol” or the 
lorie of rural life ex ong ax others tein farming and consider 
the farmee and hia family inferior to people ix other occupations. 
‘Before rural art can become posible in this country, n deeper 
appreciation of the réle and oxcapetion of the farmer tn relation 
to rchieation rust be developed Only after the conipacatvely 


‘Huron, RE, “Are Exenion Tinos” Raat Amores, May, sa, 
‘Gig EY, Rea! Soval Prone ape 
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Ploceer and transient commercial era of our national fife bes 
Dassod may we expect the appearance of interests other than work 
{End rooney; but in the meamtne itis more than desirable that we, 
‘and every soos agency and institution attempt 10 foresee a better 
oral life and cocourage therein the Gerelopment of art, in bot 
rinciphe and appreciation. 

‘Tau Duvmorwens or Sexe Aart n Ruzat Lit 

‘The Countrysice.—Rural srt should begin with the cones 
‘ation and preservation of the deautics of nature, Landscapes 
luave been enbjects of painting ebromgh all time, but they are 
commonplace to the farmer, and for this reason he is often ute 
aware of their beauy. If the beauty of rural landscapes is to be 
kept, forests, streams, native shrubs, and flowers must remais, 
and unsightly billboards, ugly dumpeng grounds, and similar dese- 
cations of the countryside must be done away wink. But even 
more is neceseary, for roadside landacapeng and roral paris mist 
bre developed. Some of these projeets demand a definste organi 
ton for ii aeheveet, and in ch eves sorsmny ow 
(or even county improvezaent assceations can be organized In this, 
ower, real communitn wit eny be folowing the fed of 

citin 

‘Public Roads.—The modern era of road building affords op- 
portunities for transforming many country roads into highways 
‘of sntrinsic beauty from which the traveler may derive artistic 
tatisfaction, in addition to us enjoyment of a panorama of coun= 
‘try landscapes A road belongs to the public and is built and main- 

ined by taxes, and it can be made an object of rural beauty i€ 
§t fs planted with rows and clumps of trees, ifthe roads 
‘Planted to grass and flowers if cecanonal visas open up, and if 
‘ety billboards and dumping grounds and the unsightly tdephone 
poles and wires are clminated. 

Public and Semipublic Grounds and Buildings —Public 
rounds and buildings have become important objects of vic 
beaunBeation in cities Although there are fewer rich b 
in the rural districts, there are opportunites for developing a di 
Aloetive asd hugh type af rural srchitecare i the echoo! tnldings 

vd grounds, the churches and cemeteries, and community build 
ings such as Grange or Farm Union hulls or general onamsusity 
dub batdings, which are amos: universal in country districts, 
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Strangely enough, mountain summer resorts have ben quick to 
lake advantage of these oppormunines of which the resident of 
‘rural communities bave for the most part been unaware Rural 
le is dsstinenve, and rucal archnteeare should ‘be equally 10, 
Tnatcad of the msay other buldings and numerous ateets of 
tran areas, only a single road and a broad landscape have to be 
considered as a rules plannung poblie bsidinge for rural diatricia 
"There is no good reason vey every roral school yard aad charch- 
yard should not be a small scxe-pathe par, for artistic planting, 
Hower beds, statues and foantams do not necessity detract {rom 
the wiofulness of ether. At present, rural cemetenes offer almost 
the only opportunity for formal planting in country districts, and 
they are ether eyesores or beeity spots. 1f the priseiples of art 
are considered in the location, orgartation and care of uch 
buildings and grounds, they witl become objects of pride to all 
their owners and t2 those living near them. 

‘Rural Homes acd Farm Buildings —The farmhouse and 
the other farm fuillmgs ace the logval and easist starting pomt 
in developing roral beauty, bus hterally hundreds of farm houses 
Are not even parnted-—muc ess da they show any tea at land 
smeaping or other beautification, The landscape, the growing crops 
and prazing herds may seem pictareaque tothe urban dweier, but 
the drab, unpuimted, neglected farmbouses seem depremang end 
enbikdiny—anythng bet greturesque and pleasing 

"According to Waugh, “The building of a new farm howve 1s axe 
‘of the most wmpoctant episodes in hfe. It soni be given long, 
carefud, and peayerful study."* The faror home and the farmastead 
should be located in relator to the countryside. The home should 
be in harmony sith its surroundings and well located in relation 
(0 the other buldings; it sbuuld be carefully painted, and planted 
with entubs, dowers, and chanting vines. Grast, shade tcees and 
flowers will make the yard almost park-like, and fences, which are 
anecesrary if there are poultry and livestock, can also have x putt 
fm beautifying the home Every farmer in the eountry could well 
take George Washington's farm home at Mount Vernon as % 
rmiodel of beauty 

‘Even when some attempt has bem made at beautifying the farm- 
house, iis often almast obliterated by the sorry contrast made 


Fyfench Prack A, Coun Pima. Hasconn, race and Company, New 
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by the other farm buiktings. The farmer's tacks are many and 
his tee for then 1s sometimes short: a3 a resul, toe barnyard ix 
100 often 2 liner of old machinery, rotted straw stacks, manure 
‘ples, tsmbled-down fences, and dilapidated basduogs, Farm busld- 
ings should be compact. in a quadrangle xf postble, and they 
should be painted, wil kept, snd free from rubbish and debri 
‘Beauty naturally is oot the Erst consideration in the comstroet 
of these buildings, bur 4 Indie thought of it im connection wi, 
them would do ‘much to increase the farmer's self-respect and 
sceure the approval of the pute 
‘Tax Davezorwent o Soctat. Ane int Ruaat L178 
“the Relationship between Social Art and Recreation — 
‘The vocal are—manc, pageantry, end drama—are duciosed in 
tha chapter because, i adtition to offering a raeans for socal 
contacts and cooperahon, they afford an excellent means of self- 
expression which, froc the individual's pount of view, is the 
Teapot mae hs Dean tl one of 
all time, manic atl tone of the 
mor widely appreciated forma of a7, for st appeals to the emer 
tious, offers harmony, and can be exjoyed even in stoation “The 
Jone cowboy on the pains knows ruse, and it has a place where 
the greatest motitudes ameble It cam be almost szuveraat 1 
ful it, for the tyr piano, he Vico, and the radio mae 
all forms of msc vm 
Fol mane and the "singing vehoot." once past of the life of 
every rural community, have for a tune practaally pasted, and 
in this rurat life has suffered « distocs Toes, Rural people no 
longer sing and whistle ax much as they used to—dve pardy tothe 
lade of music promotion and party to the subtie payehological 
infenees which are fast hurling rural life into the eortmercal 
civilantion of today. The process has gone to far that m the rural 
Thome a piano is primacy a piece of furniture and a smmieal 
sirument only secondaniy. Muse must ance again attain its 
former place in rural life, for its valve is too great to be tossed 
lightly away As the Dokots Former pots i: 
Farm mothers and fathers. you wast your children to have strong, 
baaithy bodies to be sure But more then (rat, you want to create & 


‘thom minds as brosd as the prairies on which they Hve, inet therein 
‘deal at Tigh as the bloe heavens that bend over ther; and develop 
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sonia an pure as tht winds chat Blow between that earth and sky! 
‘There are myrad ways to do f, bat ane of the fitest ways 1 10 
‘foe thers that Gang whech bas beex herem advocated—musie* 


‘Musi it being developed i roral oramuntis in various ways 
‘The World War gave t great impetus, for the programs of the 
umeroes commumcy meeaags of tat period almost always it- 
Clded the onging of poplar camp and patria songs, houuande 
ef aa aye ag ity cp a rgb tac wh he ¢ 








events at sehool and church, and i i quite generally becoming & 
part of the uchool curriculum College extention workers af fo 
oting community and group singing, and the agricatural pres 
4s doing ss part: wot least iexporeant fe the fact that music is 
Sag trong orl Rome by Vier andy, wk were 
parehased sometimes only a8 fads. 

‘The rural home is in many ways the best place for traning in 
runie, the echool cannot do everything that is necesuary because 
ofits many otber activities, The rural chld ia tses trom the dit- 
tractions of the city, and can therefore practice and enjoy matic 
more fully Tn this connection, the writer has been intrested in 
the fact tt, wn schools attended by both urban and rca ehidren, 
the latter win by far the greater muenver of the prizes for progress 
{in music inthe school year Rie statement is bated on rather ex 
tensive observation, and has always held 

‘The farm faruly needs rest and reianation atthe end of hard 
day's work. nd neither books, letures, nor any other form of ar 
can compete with dropping into an easy chase and tering 40 
‘the music of the radio or Vietrola, or he childsen playing the 
piano Home singing and home orchestras afford great pleasure 

ural homes and are valuable ix promoteg runic; the develop- 
trent of these orchestras is not dificult, for i is eaby to learn to 
play many wind instruments, 

Community music is bang developed. We may not see the r= 
‘vival of the fof soogs which grew out of the lives of rural people, 
because the farmer of today Belongs to the cosmopolitan world: 
tbat community sings, choral dubs and choruses, orchestras and 
Inde are being—and should be—developed along with other com- 

Titede and the Farm Hore” Serice Duty No. sin, The Dalote 
Foret, Aberdeen, Soa Delo 
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unity activites. This type of musical activity has been more 
(genera! in the city, not because urban people are more musical, 
But because itis eer for them to assemble, and alsa becanse the 
capert teachers and music leaders have been located sa the exy, 
but zow that autores and good reads have made it easy to get 
rural people together, we mey expec fo see a revival of cornmnumty 
fimgang and muncal feruvites The National Recreation Assoaa- 
tion has publibed a number of pamphlets grvng information 
‘organuzing and canducong such programs, and # similar service 
is being rendered by several ober agences, such as college exten- 
sion departments and the YM C.A. and the YW CA, 

"The Pageant—Although the raral pageant is nota play event 
to the same extent that group o¢ compelmave gums afc, it JOC8 
hhave other great values, for i ie zecreation that combines art, play 
and exhibition, The pageants 2 fol drama, and has long been 
‘wed to present legends and historval facts. Tis use has recently 
‘been extended to mchide the portrayal of all lands of ideas and 
standards of socal sttamment, and st bas become & coramrty's 
attempt to portray in dramatic form the outstanding facts in 148 
Juttory and also to suggest the ideals and aeprratons necessary for 
its further development * Berause of sts kghly dramatic techowue 
And the visual form of the presentation of eas, xt powerful in 
driving home these ideals period of history, a social stvation, 
fo the Ife of the community as & whale passes st renew, as if 
sere, before the eyes of the very poople it wants to reach Tee met 
tage oes beyond mere historeal (act to allegory and wdealizaton, 
for ittries to reach the community’s life and soul and, at the sarte 
time, to polnt toa nobie aspiration in community ife Each come 
‘munity can produce its own pageant and thus create or develop 
community self-expression, for although ooly one person may Be 
pecessacy in weiting the pageant, deaens and sometimes hundeeds 
‘an take part in its performance Rural schools here and there are 
ow whiting and staging hostel and allegoria! page's 

‘Many agencies are promoting the wider mie of pageants in 
rural commonties For example, in 1920, Brena College, in 
Gamesuilie, Georgia, presented Kong Cotton, 20 slegorical pag- 
tant denigned to show the need of diversifed farming in stopping 
the advance of the bol ween Tie extension department of the 

* hirse, B A. “The Coma Faroe” ete i Essendon Balen 
asa ew York Some Calege of Aetanece mem ak FB 
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New York State College of Agneulture, the American Red Cross, 
‘and the Y W.CA lave all altwted in developmg and presenting 
a eumber of communty pageants The Unversity of Kansas bat 
encouraged ther produchon in 120 rural communities, and several 
utstanding pageants have been presented sn North Dakota under 
the direction of A. G Arvold. Geneval farznonganizations like the 
Grange and the Farm Bureau, and several speed farm organi 
zations, such a6 cooperative markenng associations, art ung 
pageants (0 depit specal economic and soe! situations In this 
Curnection shard be roentioued the pageant recently presented by 
‘the Burley Tobacea Growers Cooperative Marketng Assoot 
which showed the Ie of a tobacco community and the need of 
community loyalty m meebog us common marleng problems 

The following quotation Js a description of one pageant pre- 
sented by a community: 

(One locaiy, without the help of anyone especially afte, made st 
town fageant—one fo beau ful that st will be eemerabered to the Iat- 

at day of the youngest child who saw it An important annrrersary 
‘of the town was pending, and all agreed thst something abould be 

f celebration. ‘The schocl teucher im the, commmsty 

‘gers The prise roen sa, "No, A street parade 1 the 
fone and only fing exlebeanen of 5 Iustoreal event," and men 
‘uoned one whack hd been eld twentyfive years before However, 
six weds befote the date of the celebration, the wae mes exe 10 
agree withthe school teacher, and the pageant book commiter went 
ta work Such studying of old Tostones, such ranuciong of grand- 
mothers athe teassres, such mterestng evenings together with pen 
‘i aed paper ad books and seas) There was a rch bustoncal bek- 
{ground the town bad bees the oldest English settement in the state 
there were remnant of an Indian tbe lg meer the earlier gcnera: 
taont of white men Fad falta the sea ut dhe present, alan’ Tooled 
hhopelesly unineresting.—plamn torckecpers nd farmers an8 somnmer 
boarders, with a te element of people of foregm birth But there 
were those on the comattee who fad umapation (a very necessary 
‘quahfication 1m the makong of pageants), apf the lst epsaode was 20 
fanaged that 1 drew all the prenouy epucdes together and ade 
clear tthe audsence the meatong of the whole acbon Sach wat fhe 
pageant at Southampton, Long Island” 


“The power of the pageant in deveoping communty 5 
seen from tie Sloning 


ee 
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Oe facident came to my anenton the ather day whe wll 
Juste how the pageant t= bong together im neghborly relations 
towra which have Always been Male: The (xy town of X and the 
village of Y were auch that, when X got up a bueball gear m dace 
fr tren a Red Cross penis, ¥ poxcvely Fetcsed to parucpats. Of 
Soamse, the same relacion msnasned an doed wt acy {ypial ror 
ormanty ‘Bot now X and ¥ are reacseg happaly together ia 
“The New Day" ia neghboely felty, for they are preparmg to 
rcther ther own gutrotse gley for the sadience of ten thousand of 
{herr {elow Cewent who wil assenie to parse wath em ex 
the Glonote Fourth! The rehcermls are Berg. conducted fa St 
‘Thames, North Carolea, each evenng as { write ton, the three un 
dred players representing Dwesty-two differen lagen coming o- 
(rier by sucmobie ran thoe renee Sane, sae of teh en 
distance of twenty, thy and even forty soins et 
diate dys of our sng toward emacacy te uch gn 
he the ean green of he Wheat fis aftr the Derren pit of te 
winter plant 
Rural Drama and Fole Playa—Playt and other typee of 
dramatic performances are being gives wider various aupiet in 
thousands of rural communities Frederice Koch rarwes the fok 
lowing states us having made start sn this direction "California, 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Montana, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Kans, Missour, Louisiaas, Mianmippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Nocth Carchaa, Vieginia, North Dakcta, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
New York, New Harpthire, Massachusetts and Maine™* 
‘The most outatanding work in this Seld iy probably that being. 
done in North Dakota, North Carolina, Witeonsin and New York, 
‘which will be described more fully later. Although there are other 
ingurutions and agencies which are working for raped advance: 
iment ic this kd of rural art and recreation, the North Dakota 
and North Carofina groups, under the direction of Arvold and 
Koch, respectively, are the most outstanding, and the work of 
‘these two men buds far to devel rea! fol plays in thi comntry. 
‘The New York State College of Agricuitsre, through itp Rural 
Organization Department, offer expert advice and, in addi 
copies of pays from hich to chocee The Agricatural College of 
“Qhaeed hom Frederik Kock ot he ciety of North Cart, 
RE, Soe EA hates 
‘ec Peden Hs “Toward « New Fate Tre” Query Jel of 
ne Unernty of North Dokts, Grud Fe, sepa 3 
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‘Utah gives instructions for the productiog of plays in country dis 
‘tricts and, through sts Community Service Bureay, issues lists of 
ieee sage She Uenerty of Wncees se ons 
Se oe a eee naam ae 

Aid‘ art weaned totais Capes Fass 
Be ates eepetes eee hg Co 
fan te New Yoru Sate Coleg of Agadir ted amon 
Institute (Negro) all give plays during thew Farmers’ Weeks. 

Beecosiec Revo el Dereon Res hes 

‘Tua Lie Coury Tost ln North Dakota--The Lite 
Pin cernny harap rat eereerepigiaie 
ci Morh Dae Catege of Apis tr Furds, tte Pie 
Country Theatre Movement is an iltastration of the encourage: 
‘ment of creative art in the lrves of thousands of rural people A. 
"hwo owner meso hore allows 

‘Physically speaking, The Lutle ‘Theatre is located on the 
aay ie, Tee Late my hs 
Agnoultural cee Fargo, North Dakota. Spintually, rte influence 
‘extends mto practically every commumrty in the Commonwealth, into 
ee ee 
Ir pac tot Ons ye tay Bape ey 
USSU Demy Saker, aoe alfa praca st 
eee Si cnet” tae ey ties 
Gia td cr oaet wage ood sane mo mele Ie me ope 
eer re 
sSrosr 


‘The conception of the idea war described ax follows in a 
pamphlet written by Arvold some tem years earher than the ane 
just quoted 

My story is simple. Tein a narrative on 2 work in the promanon 
and esabliuesest of commmecity centers 2n country divtncta The 
scene ia laid out on a Dakotah prasne where sever out of every eight 
people are clased ab rural. .« Try ive in land whose area cot- 
pases seventyone thousand square miles of neh black vot! The 
‘orton af these people ia agrcuture. 

‘Because of the atupud monotony of the vilage and oouatry axiat= 
Arr, Aled G, Tae Eee Covetry Thee, phe by the wethor, 
Fzqs, Nord Dok, sk 
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ace, due fo the fact that the people 1 te country have not found 
{how soaal expression in the negthocaood, the teadeney has beet 
for bath young and old to move to large cues. =. . That something, 
undamental ret be done along socal mes i= the eouziry 1m order 
ta help people nd themselves sobogy wil Gxpate. ... The unpalte 
of building up a commanty spine s0's ror’ sexgbborhood may come 
from wathout, but the true geouine wark of the socelizaton of the 
country itself must come from wats 

"After careful tudy of Bendreds and bterally thousands of requesta 
reseed daring the last mine yeare from every secnon of the nate 
fof Norts Daleta as well as Aroerce for sucable material for preset 
‘son on pubbe prograsss aod at pabhe famchons, with a personal 
_ucquuntaace with busdreds of young wen and women, whose hors 
aren amall communes and country Gstrets, the aden of The Little 
Country Theatre was conceived. ‘The vex conceived became a weal 
vealty, when aa old dingy chapel on the secned floor of the ade 
‘stration buslding at the North Dakota Agrcoltural College loated 
at Fargo, North Dakor, was remodeled smo what m kuown ws The 
Litt Country Theatre "It at suoply a large playhouse pat under a 
‘reducing elas and 1» yust the ane of an average country town bal. 
‘The decorations are plan and simple, the color scheme being green 
and gold. .” It an example of wiat can be done wnt nundreds 
of elge tal ued portions of school bea, certs und bat: 
Seg un tomes and cou 

“Phe bec of The Line Coury esr jroduce sch apt 
«and commmuraly progres ws can be eauly staged 1” a country church 
asersent, a country schoo, = the sitting room of « farm home, 98 
the village town hal, ox any place where people ausemble for sci 
‘betterment Its primcpal functon isto strulate an interett for good 
clean drama and orignal eotertammment among the people Hning 1 
he open country and viliages, sn order to help them find whemeelves 





the spre. 

erbape four of the mort interesting ancients which have om 
‘curred m conection with the work of The Little County Theatre 
tare the preacaintion of A Farm Moree Scene in Ieland Thirty Veors 
‘Age, The Pravse Woif, Beck to the Form, 828 A Bee whe Drones 
Hive All of these produchons have come out of the country people 
hemwetves, Standing room was et x premem. The Lae Country 
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‘Theatre could nok old the crowds, eighty per oxt of them farmers 
who were eager to see the drama of ther own erect 

‘The mOuence of The Carte Country Theatres the sie, af well 
1s the aanon, has been far reaching Scarcely a day pasnea but s0me- 
‘ody woes ashong for data sn regard tt, or for cope of plays, 
sod matter for presemcanoa on oboe programs... Darwg the 
past few years im North Dakota tundreds of peopl, young aod ol, 
Eave partespsted im home lest prodachons and commasity pro” 
(rams. Thousands of peces of play mater end pamphlets have been 
fent to indmaduals, ierary socenes, fare’ cube, cvie dubs, aed 
thes orgarzasons. 

‘The forure work of The Lesie Country Theatre tes not only sn 
sehroolhouse, the wflage bal, the faz uate, ated the basement of 
‘oumiry church The cheap éaraial atthe county fasr must be 9p- 
planted by the Harvest Festival im wich al the people of the county 
take an interest and have a part. The farmers” pacae suse cet 
fomething more than a brass baod amt a besetall game These two 

lend features must be masneaed, bat the Pageant, a community 

ny, m whack the story of life i tld, mun bezome aa mach a Part 
of the farmers’ prone aa the perc lah vse 

‘To bck people fied themselves apd ther trot exyreanou 2 a cote 
srunsty v6 the pret idea back of The Litde Country Theatre It will 
‘serve an soctologeal experiment stsboa Every day ts vison grows 
thgzer bs yen to coae, of the win w thoroughly carmel owt. there 
veil be mere comented farm conumesutes 10 the state of ‘North 
Dakora because the people wil have found ther trve expression in 
the comumanity Ase dynam: force i epceadieg the gospel of cial 
recreation among people who teuce i ths and acer Sates worth 
can never be computed The socal life which wil eventually be but 
tip atouad the commuraty wil be one characersi ofthe ihabnians 
cof that cozasumey. The so roast have aoa" 


ix 1908, Arvold went to North Dakota Agrevitural College 
av an mstructor 1a puble spealong His answer to.s oomtry school 
‘teacher's request for 2 few copes of plays was, madvertenty, the 
foundation of his Lutde Country Theatre proyeet, for other re 
‘quests followed, and to sansfy them a packet liracy service was 
cextublinhed. Pubile speaking became dramatrcs for Arvold, and sn 
1 few yeara the old chapel began sts metamorphoss nto the Litse 
Country Theatre The work sow beng done 2s the result of 
srwenty-Gve years of growth and development, and Judge Chris- 

"TAraid, AG, The Son ed the Se, pamgbet pub by the Napeasl 
‘Beer Aawocaoom, Hew Fork 98 
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‘tanson, af the Supreme Court of North Dakota, made the fotiow- 
ing statement of ite importance: “The Litde Country Theatre 
movement is more important to the welfare of North Dako 
‘tan all the laws which will be passed by legislators in the next 
fwongy yere = 
‘In 1922 the State Fait Board tured over to Arvold an old 
Doilding and grounds which he converted mto a comamaity 
‘and playground, The grounds are large enough for the 
athletics, plies and other celebrations of the average comsounity 
and, although the stage is smaller than the one in the Little 
Conmtry Theatre, the building and the grounds serve the samt 
Purpote as the one on the campus, and afford a place in which 
people of the country communsties cam present their home-talent 









PRS nd eto Lite amy Tt 
pee eon eee 
‘as well as a place for the presentation of dramatic performances 
Attached to it is "The Lincoln Log Cabsn™ which 1s used both as = 
eception room, a brary and a laboratory The theatre library 
‘constitutes the second phase of the work. The library, housed sm. 
senate Cte tate 
Senta ap Wise oe aces 
drama und, in addition, about 4oo picteres of the various build- 
Soret areata ey ore Pe 
Srv ner coef 
Sete ieet regen on oer ge pe 
Since Sele iene al 
‘The greatest project is the assistance given to rural communi- 
wae enh een re er 
pc fot Ne ey 
Soengtsieioncinfens Semen 
Siotinre Wayans ra 
theatres; pageantry is developing on a fairly large scale, and over 
35 country play days are now celebrated in the state each yeur, 
‘The Carolina Playmakers—Just as Arvold’s genus wan ro- 
pohtican tats eae Set a 
Seas peers cnet 
‘of North Caroling ; incidentally, he alo began his teaching career 
Son Soo iar eo 


* Array A. Gy The Lite Comey There. 
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work at North Dakota Agricaitural College, Koch west to the 
University of North Dakots a8 an instructor in Englsh. During 
bis frat year there, he began to develop drama on the campus, 
the fotlowsng year he made his Brat toar of the mate with the cast 
‘which had appeared in connection withthe cniversity’s eomanenee- 
ment program, and fe continued these tours year after year It 
1910, “The Sock and Baskin Society" was argesized and began 
to develop and present folk drama, plays characterized by Koch a3 
“imple plays, sometimes erade, but always near to the good, 
strong, vand-awept sod" In 1917 the name of the Sonety was 
changed to "The Dakota Prayers.” The Carolina Playmakers and 
their presentations are Koch's continuation, ia North Carolina, 
of te work he began in North Dakota qioce than twenty-five 


years ago 

‘According to Bartett Clark, North Carotna ld been removed 
fromm the naling list of ene prominent pablisher of plays before 
the organization of the Carolina Piayzakers in 1918," for the 
‘tate ahowed 50 hte interest in drama that publishers considered 
st dead territory Bur sinee the organization ofthis group, interest 
jn the theatre bas steadily mereased The Playmakern have 9p- 
‘peared in all the large cites ia the state and in hundreds of rural 
‘communities, the bus they own enabling dem ¢o reach every see- 
tion, Former members ofthe Playmakers are continuing the work, 
teaching and coaching in other states as well as North Carolina 
‘The Bureas of Community Drama, 3 pact of the university's ex 
fenson servic, conduets an annua! Dramatte Festival and State- 
wide Tournasient, and The Careiina Ploy-Book, a periodical 
devoted to the theatre, is also published Koch ie now personally 
advising the stare leciurer of the Grange, which again became 
active mn the state in 1930, 

‘The Carolina Praymatcrs in 1918 sed an iemprovised stage in 
‘he Chapel Hill High School for Orir performances; they now 
Ihave a beautiful and amqee building of their own on the campus 
4nd, in addition, 2 Forest Theatre for outdoor performances 

Because of their development and presentation of the folk 
rama, the Carolina Playmakers have made a nation-wide reputa~ 
ton for themselves and their art, hey have appeared in South 
Casalina, Georg, Alahama, Varginia, Tennessee, Maryland, the 

Tees Pedenck Bop tS 
carey 
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Daatret of Columna, Fenneylvania, New Jersey and Connect, 
and bave cven reached the heights of Broadway. Paul Green, 
former member, recevted the Puiszer Prize in 937 for In dbrae 
das Borom, hue en tragedy of the Negro. 

"Koch give the (ollowing description of tbe Carclna fll plays: 

nr Carona Foli-Pays are play of common experience and oom 
soe interest, ranging = sere rcs the Gren Swcy enous 
the western bonier tothe shufong shoals of Cape Haters. Sore af 
the ile will euggest the vary of the materals from whch the 
hays tre drown. 4 Shoiges Spl’, « comedy of mountain wed 
Toots O14 Wash Laren, « farm tragedy of te shnget nan i 
Harner County; Of Nope Head, tee heunung tragedy of the tat 
dinghtcr of Aston Burt Lighted Consles, «rageiy of the Carolina 
fortlands, fn Disoe'r Kehoe, the werrapte coach of 2 Mt 
tuned country boy, Ded Gest Fe Both, the robasioes comedy of w 
Imouauin moowshiser, Blackbeard, pate of the Corona const; The 
Sevfletown Ondows, of toe Croan itis of souieaiern Carer 
‘esa, Gaius and Gabut Jr, comedy ofthe old plantation days, Jo 
Konjalts, trom the ives of three peseratons of mil pene 
Wramonsla rit «wot aay of fbr fk of the te 
town of Beaufor.™ 


Better known thas any of those listed ip Fisn', one of Pat 
Green's eartier plays written while he was sn college It deals with 
the Hard ad poverty atrcken existence Of the tenant farmer wih 
2 reallam found nowhere ele, ex far a3 the author knows, excet 
re Mary Roberts ral novel, Tune of Max, and va another pay, 
Peggy. written by Harold Wilarncn of the Carclea Paytakerh 

In i9t9, the eitor of the Areercen Revaee of Revers com. 
mented on the work of Koch snd bia Carin Playray #8 
{elows: "When. every commrnity has ie awn tative group of 
plays end producers we abl bave x national American theatre that 
will give 3 richly vated, uthenie exprestion of American life. 
We tall be aware—which we aze only dimly at the pretent—of 
the pulse of the people by the exprestion i fkcplays of ther 
coordinated minds. Tis this common vision, this colocive erie. 
tng Ot determines mationliem, and remains roxghost the ag, 
the one and ccty touchstone of the fare "™ Andthe might Rave 
ded thas rural fe ie the major source of thee flk play. 
ho” 10: cuted fas Pk Amman Reine of Reewos, Svea, 
a 
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Rural Drama and Mosic in Wisconsin—It is doubtful 
vwheher any agency tas done more for rural art than the results 
‘hich have been achieved by the combined extension work of the 
Deparnnents of Sonology end Speech of the Universty of Wise 
conn, for Mus Ethe! T. Rockwell of the Department of Speech, 
and Professor AF. Wiledn, of the Department of Socology, 10° 
iether have developed drama and masse m the rural areas of Wit 
Sonim on somathing approaching masa sale. 

“Two of the ent “mmediate goals” of rural sociology nm Wise 
‘conan named by Wileden are of mgniicance in the development 
of rural art” “Provdg en adequate recreation program th a”. 
attempt to encourage a wise Use of leture tame,” and “"Thke de 
velopment of 8 sociahzed personality shrough opportunsty for 
self-expression, and of higher caltural sadards and ideals 19 
home and country through encouragement of the sural arts“ 

‘The Univernty Extension Division has a Wbrary of several 
thousand plays und book on dramatic techmgoe which tt cies 
‘ates to both rural and urban groups and x lends native plays and 
Pageants (0 those requesting thee It has organured a Dramatic 
Gud composed of dramatic clubs and Lutle Theatres It ato 
conducts an ancutt Dramatic and Speech Institute, offers other 
lectures, ges assistance im dramatics for county farry, advies 
fn costumes, atage settings and déapertes, rents stage curtains, 
tnd cooperates with summer camps and plsygrownds and with the 
agneuttural exteasion service i its dramane work am rural com- 
sities * 

“The work in rural dramatics for 1930-eximnnated mn three state 
wade events: (1) a rural Adult Draraa Tournament ending dunng 
‘Farm and Home Weel in Febuary, (2) an onginal play-wrting 
contest for rarab people held in March as a part of the Drama 
Guild Fesnval, and (3) 2 raralJuavor Drama Tournament ending 
in June during 4-H Leaders’ Werle Accordong to Wileden, "With 
the excepetan of the play-wniang contest, these state-wide events 
are all chmaxes of county-wide events ia which from three to 
torty local groupe tale part” Twelve counties were represented 


sVhigion, A. Fert Sooaiogs Exteunan os Wucrnne, Depsromen of 
ural Soomtoey, Calege of Agreaiere, Unrerey of Wotouna, Maat, 
Meh ge re 

Re Bale af the Vaweraty of Wacom, “Doreate Actes, Sermses 
Offered by Toe Bureau of Drowate Acorns.” Sihd Theedsre Reckwel, 
Ghet, Matus, Ag, Se 
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in the Advk Drama Toarsament, 507 rar proc took pest and 
2172 people tana the dramatic pefonaance ding Farms and 
Home Week in 1930.% 

“The frat sat-wide music eveat in Wisconsin was hel during 
Farm and Home Weck in Febrvay, 1931, “It wat composed of 
choral groupe consisting of from trentrive to sinty tee ind 
viduals chosen from within the parucipating counties m practi 
tally ny way they ww Bt, promded they conformed to certn 
‘nininarn state race Thows who came to te fate Festal epee 
feria atleast wo thousand pactcparte bac ther own coun 
{bee Each parcipating growp presented x all our masva pro- 
grain us a part of which the selection “Largo! by Handel was 
required“ Two bundred and mine roral people parnespated in 
‘this festival, and it was attended by 1900. 

‘The writer heard the serninals in the Dramatic Tosrament 
and most of the rural chora) grovp, znd was frankly murprived at 
the excellence of both types of performance Good techniqae and 
interpretation were shown in singing the “Largo,” and the acting 
of sore of the fara people nthe pays was yu 0 that of roe 
than one acto and actrem he has sen om Beondway 

"The folowing Eures from Wriede’sblleun inate the ope 
‘and resatis of the activitees in Wisconsin wm these two forms of 
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‘The Place of Leisure in Farm Life—For countless genera 
tions wark as a whole war monotonous, itkeome and panful— 





* Sone af thee play bara be seve iy the same cast does times und 
ited ss ie nade on Coma pe seo wan at 

"Site le, Caoee Macy ae bens ahd ws a special excaat by the 
hoe Ces of resem iin ty dr er Ss 
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done trly “inthe sweat of the face.” Men were beasts of burden, 
"hewers of wood and drawers of water” for manny years before 
they became inventors, money makers or arnste. Beczuse of the 
_preat amount of work to be doce, arduous labor was formerly & 
cardinal virtue, and idleness of leture a besetting sin, and be- 
cause farming requstes 2 great deal of manual labor, many farm 
people, ail convinced that hard work is the way to heaven, have 
1 complex apuinst amusement, glay, recreation and, in some cate 
even againat worthewhle reading 

In contrast to these attitudes fas been the theory, current since 
the time of Aristotle, that eokure develops aut of kisure This 
Ihowever, is not strictly roe, for there are two great extremes 10 
day—excesnve tard labor Yor some, and enforoed sdleness for 
others; this enforced idleness dors not develop culture, and st o6 
doubtful whether i is developed by the voluntary idlenest of the 
‘ery wealthy Culture arses not out of lesure alone, but owt of 

181 combination of work and lewiare which is most conducive to 
creative thinking and hing. 

"The writer 1s convinced thatthe time is gradually approaching 
‘when farm people will see that lestre us essential to the develop: 
rent of both culture and personality When enough people necept 
‘thi, a vigorous protest wil be rased agarmt the tactly accepted 
urban monopoly of opportunity for lewure Specialising in leisure 
vill a0 longer be x mark of prestige and duvinction for x few 
people im the ext, Jesure will be cnmed as part of the rightful 
Ihertage for farmers as it now is for city working people The 
rurat population will no fonger be onght of as dumb animale 
Wwhote sole justification for exence is the raw food, clothing 
and shelter supplies they produce for themselves and the world— 
3 theory which, fat from solving farm problems, has instead 
created them And if that day ever comes, a part of its program 
wall be to teach the nead, and am appreciation of the valoe, of 3 
constructive ese of the time not spent in work. 

Leisure not Idleness—The concept of lesure w vastly dil- 
ferent from that of mere idioess, with the latter's imphration of 
Satiness, uatlesanese, and physical, mental and moral disintegrar 
tion. Because there has never been-—and is not now—any place 
(ona farm for people with these asta and tendencies, rural people 
loathe idleness, and ecaute the iers have been “hobocs” oF 
‘worthless spendthrifs, the farmer teaches hie sone end dauginere 
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to work, even at the neglect of learning to play. But wlness ss 
ot the only alternative t work, for lesa t= ot idleness 

‘The concept of lesture eumatc & knowicdge and love of ze ful 
and worthwhile things and ectrmes guned, partly st last, 
throug a sureease from work Its frst sequinte 8 always a Te 
lease from the deadly monctony of hard work, ether through 
Jeaveming the rzsomeneae and Jnereasng the pride ad aest an the 
‘work, of through periods of time away from it. In a study he 
fade 10 Michigan, Mumford found that an increaved income 
tnereased the amount of lisare time ™ Since income i increased 
by the application of science, business and wise planning, these in 
‘turn merease Jesure: therefore, power machinery, efficent mat- 
‘agement, business farmung—in short, scientific and creative pas 
ing and thinking of any kind—amay leptimately be sad to create 
Jemare Lesure often comnts only of doing something diferent 
from the usual rostine, and the seed of the mont constructive 
Jeinire 1 often an avocation or a hobby—niuse, mventing, col 
eng stp or batterie, ptng, or even reading dete 
stories, 

In every cae, the constructive use of lesure time demands ma- 
tenals, eas or ideal, and tine, for lemure becomes idleness with- 
cout ideas and facies for action In many ways, rural hfe hat 
[eater potentiates and posmbilices than urbem life for the de- 
Yelopment of construcave leisure Lreing and working with bving 
gromang things gives the farmer an advastage over the man who 
1s dorunated by animate tinags and the routine and relentless 
premure of machine processes. If the farmer Jeows how, he can, 
live a zestful and ereative life, for hus relative independence and 
Security, and the fact that he is his own boss, have given hun 3 
haat of thought and a personality which make it easy fer him to 
become an inventor or an artitt. 

‘Handicaps to Lessure-time Activities on the Farm—Rural 
lifes not yet ideal, for it has wot fel learned how te devdop ard 


















ape which are all too prevalent in fatm infe—iong and unsiand- 
ardieed worleng hours, the lack of places and facies for play 
and recreation, the sndespread conviction that play and amuse 

™ Meeord, E "Relaten of Decent Degree of Ezongone, Suncom of To- 


dua farmers to ear Saeace of ae” Senden Dwi of 2 
wee 
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iment are wicked: the lack of power machlaery, partiealarly in the 
home; and the abneace of Libraries and muscums, of home and 
community games, and, sometizes, even ome reading mater, In 
the second place, the development of the tie, the faciines and 
an agprecinvom of leisure & necessary. Play, recreation, sport 
smmusemene, rest, and the creauon and appreciation of art and 
‘beauty are all part of construtiveleauze. In the thi place cites 
consider recreation und the constructive aoe of fenure of sulicent 
Importance to warrant the expendivure of pabe funds, both tax 
and endowment; and country districts must eventually do hiewise 
In the fourth place, lebvore activities sometimes oxtranke on 

‘vocation in supplying a neat and purpose to hfe. This i nct abe 
rormal, but Mark ‘Twain’ is even better: “T have 10% 
done » day’ work in my life; what I kave done, T have done be- 
aus i as ben play Las fal tbe me ore i part of 
the activity and art of living In order o lear to live fully, one 
‘must lear to work, lear to comvest hss work into divdends, and 
finally Jearn to convert both his work and sts dividends into a 
sanstying, worth-while fe, and in order to accoonpih this, the 
art of satisfying and creative se of leisure ox necestary, in 
addition te work end a knowiedge of the sxence of business 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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PART THREE 
THE AMERICAN FARMER AND HIS SOCIETY 


CHAPTER XXII 
‘THE FARMER AND HIS COMMUNITY 


‘Tex Prace ov rmx Cosewuxrry 1x Socisry 

‘The Universality of the Community —Man has always 
teen © community asimal. In primmnve soety his community 
arcluded only his blood kinsmen or his relatives, for, with n0 
means of transportation and communication, with lite know- 
edge of converting raw exaterials sto finished goods, and with 
Lite or no exchange of goods beween geographval areas, caly 
4 small eroup could be mustained wuthin  gaven geographical ace 
“Although the grovps roamed over wide areas, they lnved 4 cone 
{lidated communites for protection, for the advantages ant 
from a division of labor within the group, and for socil mt 
cvorse, As methods of production were developed and teade and 
commerce increased, these groups became larger aod, in yore 1 


tpects ore dependent a fata work was conrad, aldhough 
the inividal members became mere fatedependest 

“A vision of labor between instinons and wervices it ow the 
tosis of reonamic and socal orparizaton throughout the word, 
and dhrefore 3 commonity munt be large enough to prowide © 
complete set of institutions and services if it 1s to be xs self- 
sufficient a the old kinship group. Education, religion, govern 
ren, industry, markets, and even recreation are now ition 
Alize outede the bore, and beeasse of this deviopmee, which 
onaties & great gain in social efiieney, everyone mst of 
recesty be xmember ofa definite comemaniy in order 0 fave 
the benefit of the work performed by its intitstions Life 8 8 
ly with a defnive wet of nerds, Sloce no one insttaton can 
soppy al of them, chee ost be sme unit tach wil provide all 
{here Seestie food, Gothing, she, Dealt, edaeaton, te 
gion, recreation and social comacty—and thin unit ie the 
coment. 

“The commenity isthe Set social group im modern Sife ta ap 
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proach self-sufficiency. Neuter individuals aor institutions are 
ver ellsuficiens, nor 1 & community, in the sense that i could 
build 2 wall around seit without fering is izolation from the 
rest of the world By comaamaty eelf-sufieency is meant tet the 
commanity ha al the mayor soci! institione—hames, churches, 
andustres, schools and goversment-—as part of 8 socal machin- 
ry, and that the people, interests and oecapawone within st are 
sullctently diversibed to sapply all the typer of human services 
td relations necessary to make everyday fea going concera In 
ther words, every necd and wantin life most be supplied by the 
onimurity to ite people throug some agency that it'd part of ie 
seat rrachinery 

Cammy life necessitates orgenied tear work to supply the 
ees aud desires ofall ts rsembers Ax each player's work on a 
football eam differs fram: that of every other player, Dut theis 
combined activities conatince tear play, 90 there are many di- 
vinans of labor in communsty life, but combined they wustain hfe 
and supply is many needs. The elements of a community are tts 
People, the geographic area in which they live, the agencies which 
serve their needs, and thers common purposes in fe, The factors 
which weld them into a common commounnty ife are ther customs, 
‘pinous, organitations, inshttions, and laws. 

People in a local commamsty depend upon one another to the 
samme degree that they do is a larger soxery—to an even greater 
degree 1n some wayt, for if there i an epiderae, poor sanitatvon, 
fan amoral element, ora common task to be dane, every member 
of the community is more Wey to recognize mand 10 be indi- 
‘idually concersed than ss the ease when guch problems confront 
the state or the nation On the other and, business and commer- 
saal relations often call for wider contacts chan the local com- 
unity affords, books, agannes and newspapert and good far 
ctlves for transportation and communication rake possible these 
extra-commumty contacts, and consequectly thost who enjoy 
these wider contacts often do not consider themaciees x part of 
‘her foal communsty to any great extent But in spite of dus, 
Such people are members of the loal comanumity and dependent 
mall of us services, for 90 ase can escape communaty life unless 
be reverta tp an animal existence 

‘The local exmeaumity furnshes not only the physical environ 
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rent of its members, bt ararly al cher social environment. Their 
motives, habs, and ambitions are umaly conditioned and mess- 
‘uted by the standards of the local commonity; i is 8 factor i 
character building, and there theis characer w tested The corn- 
‘munity supplies the background for thesr social institunons, st 
pours its inflacneeineo chew Fives and, 2= soon as Uney step out- 
side their homes, their lives aze biewise poared ito it. Te 
furnmshes almost atl of their physical and soca! contacts, and st a8 
from these contacts that they not only ackseve their atainments 
but alto derive there ego and their personalities, 

Brlaf Outline of Rural Community Life in the United 
Beaten —Uncl comparntvely recently, rural people have beet! po 
different, in theit desize for community life, from the peoples of 
ail umes In the eslorual period of our hustory, the seers at fist 
lived for the mest part mn corapact Inale conicnunities favorably 
situated by the sea o¢ a iver, and any extensive farming was of 
and that radiated outward fron these central communities The 
solorusts had lived asimalar agricwtural vilages before they 
‘ame to ths country, and dhey nataaly fllowed the same rcheme 
(of social organisation here? The settlements xt Phyrmouth, Salem, 
New Paltz, Quaker Hull, and dozens of the lens well-known Eng- 
ish, Duteh, amd French setiements were all of this type The 
town form of government of today is the direct result of the form 
of social organiranon of the early colonusts in New England the 
Boston and New Haven commons are jdsewive heritages of these 
carly setlements 

However, this dose community settlement tended to ditin- 
fegrate almost at the outset of agricaltural development in 
‘Asmerica. In many cases the colonists had their fist chance for 
individual land ownershnp, and convenent hillsides or Serle up- 
lands a short distance from the central setlemeat invited a rote 
ieolated reardenct. Grants by the boror governmamats of exiensne 
sant of land in New Jersey, New York, Penmylvania, nd elie- 
“where led to the establishment of large estates and tothe attemst, 
‘on the part of their owners, to create large mavors or feudal 
states such a3 had prevailod in Europe for several cmtuncs Tht 
‘ype of setthment 19 exemplied by the Van Cortandt and Ven 
Renaseler manors in New York, the Tinton manor in New 
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Jersey, aad the Doughocegas manor of the Carroll in Maryland? 
“The aetlement of the zeal “colonia! frontier” or Okt Weat— 
the back country of New England, the Mobawic Valley, the Gregt 
“Valley of Pennaylvarus, the Shenandoah Valley of Vergia, afd 
the entire Predmont Plateau eaat of the Alleghanice— accelerated 
the rape breaking down of these compact seilemests, n process 
‘hich reached completion with the paiement of the New Wett, 
the great agncutural section of today* 

‘People poured into these great new ferte areas from all parts 
of Eorope and from the eller seed vections of this country. 
‘Land was plents(al and ric and the popelation was sparse and, 
{or the most pars, poor. The desire for individual ownership made 
theteland-hangry people wing to forego the tivertl and age: 
Jong tendency t0 sete ia ose communities, and the cenult Was 
the extablishment, ona large seale and for the frat time in history, 
(of rslated farm homes, A> inte ax 1909, the population density 
for the ennre Sta of Towa was only 40 people per aquare rail, 
In the secnon im that state where the writer's father, in 1874, 
settled on an igolated tract of pease land with ao other house 21 
fight, dere were by 1900 two farmlses who lad emigrated frou 
‘England to Towa, another from Germany, one from New York, 
‘one from Missouri, two from eastern Tows, one of which had 
come from Indians aod the other {rom Peatrylvanae ‘This rose 
‘mopotian population, Living on an average of at least one-half 

ile from one another, each operating an alswoat eetf-euficient 
farta, gives an idea of the change {rom the compact community 
Infe of the early colonies 

‘The seers of the New West formed rural neighborhoods; at 
fest serangers to each othe, they later became neighbors, and 
hundreds of thousands of these friendly neighborhoods arose with 
the wertward expansion of our popalation They lard for about 
svcentury and 2 halt, and, in many relatively isolated cura section, 
there are some atl in existence, but dese are rapidly disintegrat- 
ing under the influence of commerciale agneiture and the 
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wider contacts mace possible by the sdvent of the automobile and 
hhard-sorfaced roads 

‘The problem facing the American facm famuly st preset ss 
‘that of creating « community fe which »s based on these extended 
facilites for transportation and comemanication and which, at the 
same time, preserves some of the amseines of the old friendly 
aeighborhoods The prwvations suiered by the proneers for the 
sake of individual land ownership are no longer necessary, much 
Jesa desirable, and the day of the se{-sofciemt farm has pamied 
with the advent of che market and the exhaaation of soi ferilty 
Some type of community life must be evolved which wil pe 
‘those ail living on these isolated farmsteads the opportunities 
ad conveniences of modern Re 

‘The community idea and the commmmty movement have made 
ireat progress during the last twenty years* The extent to which 
the ruzal tree delivery, the telephone, the smtomoble and beter 
roads have created both coatacts and a Genre for wider contacts 
‘among rurat people las already been discussed Modern facies 
tnd ctlture standards are sow almost universally leown, and 
farm people are naturally seeking the means and methods of en- 
Joying them Their experiences during the World War showed 
them the eficieney of group and community cooperation, and 
started procetsen which will not cease working until a higher de 
{gree of comemmity life and action is attained Almost al of the 
‘Agencies thus far discussed which are now active in the improve- 
iment of rurat life are working to some extent on a community 
‘asls—form and home demonstration work, farmers’ awrketing 
associations, recreation and wplift agencies lke the Boy Scouts, 
the YMCA, etc and even schools and churches. The con 

-moverient, represented in city Mf by the public ownership 

of public unites, consumers cooperative stores, settlement houses 
and cormmunity centers, and charch and community forums, has 
reached the rural districts # furthermore, cational, sate, court, 
and volunteer groupe are talking, promoting and exganiziog com 
munity projects ard agencies in roral sections throughout the 
Prably te meat tue feck ret te spear on coal comma er 
cigs ar teremty coe ere ree" Seat, Dy The Bard Com 
matty, Gina ted Comma, New York 1958 Chap 6 a8 be 
‘Si abate fas Serco 
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scnmry. The cereia renut of such activites in that al the bencis 
‘eulting from community lite will be geied for rural poosie, 
Couscunrry Procxsass 

Group Procomes in General—Although group process 
tra) He in no way compare with those in cy te this does not 
Imply th there are no fundarsental group processes in rural ie 
Cooley statement that socsty and the indvidual are but two 
aapecs of the name thing—tmman fe*—baa about the nme mean 
ts that of Joseph K Hare, “We live and move and have our 
acta! being, whether we wil or not, i the images of socal con- 
facts and Telatonships with our’ fellows" Although these 

imagea” ave been lst pronounced ad Ses mile in American 
rural communives than chewhere, they have never been com- 
‘Hletely abuent even sn the paneer era of rural hfe 

Because pioneer Infe develops individualism, mdependence, and 
4 belief in self-oficney, t has been asstened that group proc- 
‘es da not prevail to any great extent among rural people This, 
however, 1s not the ease, for the rural faruly of today b a ach 
cloner group than the urban famaly, and. preer family Wife wae 
sven closer. Moreover, pioneer days xnd the perod immediately 
atrerward developed hod Ife umge im ite oseneis 
‘This if one side of the picture The other side shows as absence 
an runt Nfe of many group proeciaes Oat have become general 
{nother sections of ose poputtion—committes, conferences, pub- 
lic discussions, compulsory poliveal cooperation, organized phy, 
anda complex insitaional ise. I is because of the absence of #0 
smany of these group procente that the greater number of rural 
teaders are almost tonlly ignorant of the dynamics and che stand 
ards developed by these processer The “colectve ida,” as Miss 
Follee calls a ttle used By raral leaders, and ite value is coo- 
arate Bile known by rural people" Ths so-called “collective 
sea” in only a term used to convey some understanding of the 
‘roup process Since this proces is something which the cual 
people of America seem (0 be tcrng to deveiog, and since the 
various forms these efforts are taking is the subject of the fol- 
Fim © 8 op ote oan 
act Coney Orn, Te Mace Cp ow 
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owing chapter, we shall quote Miss Follet's descrption of the 
‘way mi which the “collective idea” w derved 


Let ue maine that you Z, Ay B and C are in conference Now 
‘what fram our Sbsereien of groups wl te place? Wal you 437 
Zemething, and then T add a Sie secething, aad then A, ood B, 
inl C, antl we ve together but up, ideas, an sey 
Served some plan of scton? Never A has one wien B another, C's 
‘deni someting ferent fram ete 50 om, bk we canon a 
tll these ideas to fd Ue group wea. They wil not add any mote 
(an apples ad chars wil 4 Bot we gradhaly Bd Cat our probe 
ler can be salve, mot indeed by mecianual ggrepasun, bat by 
the subtle proce of the wermaghng of al tbe diferent tens of 
the group Amys sometang”"Teerespon # tought arses sn D8 
smund Init Bs sdea or A's? Nevher Tra « maging ofthe tvo We 
fed that A's ide fst Ing ben preset to Bund neered 10 
‘A has tecine slightly, or largely, different froma what xt war ont 
inal. In bke manner tm afecied by Cy and so on Bat the fe 
veny B's dea tas been affoted by all the ether, and sat only 
‘Ab des el the medityng inflecoce ofeach of the others, but 
‘eas are afleced by relavon to all the others, and A's plu 
tre affected by all the ethers indrndualy nod callecuvely, £29 90 08 
fn on unl de common iden springs amo becg 

"We find inthe end tht tw aot « question Of my vex ba 
ere by our at here bon cries compote 

ut by the tne we have Peached tay pow we have become bee 
rendously cviioed people, for we have leraed one of the ost 
‘portant Teton of ie" we have fearwed todo that most wonder] 
thing to sy "T™repesenong » whole matead of “T" representing ome 
four seperate schet The Soars of action Seeded pon i what we 
{Ul fogetber want, and I see tia is beter am what I had Wanted 
‘ope Tem what ow was. = 

have described briefly the group proces. Let es contder what + 
equced of the sdivwual m order ti te group iden shall be pO 
ddaced. Firm and foremost, each isto do ha par, Bot Juat here we 

‘pd of some rather antiquated sotons The tndvodua i 

te greener by cosrcouuly wate iat of 
Tul my of tong Nor ay Ym, ters ae 
to plan this beter than 1” Such ex attoude is theresa ether of 
lentes or of 8 macancepnon. There are prbubly mony present st 
the conference who could make wise pace than Fane, Dut that 8 
Dot the pent. we hve come tgetier ech fo pve someting. T St 
fot subordoate tayo I mark afSem myst ane give my Full pats 
ive rae to that ating. =» « 
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‘Wat, thea, ie the ctance of the group proces Uy which wre 
evolved the calecuve though and the colective wil? It an acting 
td reactzng, a ng sad ideateal proocas which briogs out fer” 
noes ad integrates thes ist'a unity ‘The complex resprocal action, 
the mrcate inberweavings of Ce embers of the group, isthe soe 
proce 

In no sense ace roral people incapable of collective thonght and 
ation; itis he individualien of their esterprve und the isltion 
of their life that have deprived them of the contacts from whic 
oup grou tevin 

‘A Commoarity © Punctiona) Groop—The rerat comity 
4s & specie type of social group. It ie not our purpose, however, 
(0 divas in detail the various types of social group, but 10 
resem only enough to differentiate between the comsmemity and 
‘other types of groups. Social groups can be chssifed m many 
‘wayr—from the family, for example to the entire fnnman rast. 
Cooley was probably the first to reduce these groups to scape aod 
ARenerie types in his camsifcation imo two broad types, primary 
and secondary groups. Primary groups are “hove characteried by 
Intimate fareto-tace assocation and cooperation,” end stoondary 
Aeroups include every other farm * Bernard, in speaking of “pri= 
mary” and “deivative” groups, makes practically the same 
slansifcation Prizary groups are exempifed by the family. the 
Playground and the neighboriood: and secondary or derivative 
‘groupe, by governments, nationat associations, politcal partes, 
religious denominations, and the He. 

‘The old pionees unighborhood was largely = priciary group; the 
modern rural commanity, centering around 1 great consolidated 
school, fr intence, or even a sal town, is tending to be largely 
derivative becnuse it finds that in thie way the processes and 
agencies required for an enlarged rural social life ean best be car= 
‘ed on and supported. Bot notwithstanding this fact, primary 
groups are teatively more infvential in rural than in urban life, 
5f for no other reason than because rural people au a whole do not 
‘articipete wo frequently in derivative associations. Thia primary 
roup life makes the rural community fairly intimate group, 
‘even though in some reaperts it may be soomdered derrvatve 

TP, pe ak a a3 
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According to Cooiey, “Life in primary groupe given rine 10 
socal ideald"—iove, freedocs, josie, iopaty, syrah, and the 
lice, and vf these ideale are tesa by Sarly Ble, she truth of this 
statement wil be apparent. If chee setimeats are then contrasted 
‘with those which prevail in derivative or secondary relationship, 
such a3 in political and professional groups, the significance of 
somannnity Ife wil readily be seen 

‘We may wel be heartamt in defining the rura! community, for 
{may be one thing in one instance, ane as entirely diferent thing 
in another. Apparently s has atleast three apectt—geographical, 
{nnestional or soci, end prychologieal Sanderson giver the fol 
fowing farly acceptable efrtion and characteriation of the rural 
‘ommmanuty: “A rural coramunity consists of the people in a loca! 
aren tnbutary to the center of thes common interests, The. cort- 
‘miuity {6 the smallest ‘unt of organued anoeanon 
Sees ereae 
area, nor un aggregation or assoeistion, but rather x corporate 
sate of miod of thoxe living fn x local wea" 

‘But eves this efimiton 1s too restricted, for « coramtunity often 
‘operates a9 wocil group to pecform define functions, without 
anything 10 formal ax state of rind” being preset 
‘Aa Steiner says, “In every conwennity there are agencies and inei= 
tations, such a8 the home, church, school, evie organizations, 
secial agencies, cube and assccations of various kinds which are 
Arequenly working at cross purposes with ene another Instead of 
an organized army wortang in accord with a unified plan, we have 
Independent agencies interested primarily in deir own methods of 
promoting the common welfare. No one agency is likely to see 
the commumey as a whole" 

Tt is apparent, then, that the foundatioa of the rural com 
smuity is the soordination and accommodation of people and the 
Interests in the pecformance of definite functions, and that com- 
munity organization provides the machinery by which this is ae. 
comnplohed. Most writers wll agree Out, while the aexsiments of 
primary group life ard x “corporate state of mind” are ideals co 

*Saodenee, D, “Sone Fentuncrais of Run Commanity Orzstton” 
‘rocedlge, Tard Nats! Coury Lie Conens, Univeity of CSA 
rp, Gucne, 1oa 9 
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atsive for, rural leaders and rural people should have for ther 
hit canecm goals which cam be more easy reached, ot sitasned 
cay by coment action 

‘Tux Necesiry op Comaytry Action 1 Rukat Lire 

‘The Uniqueness of Rural Life—A great degres of eoopera- 
tion is compsory sn cites, for the areas which are td oot 
rust be followed, there are regular hours of work, momipal 
fantacy and housing laws wast be cheyed, water, sewer, and 
lighting systens are pub, mot gevate, atlities, and the cen of 
Jaw and government a wxcversa. In dhe rural datncts, most wtb 
ties are provides by the iividual farm fanny, Une farmer seta 
his own Working hours, he macage his owa farm and houtehold, 
and seldom haa to aler hig wdsvidual mchnations because of out= 
inde compolsion ‘The rest is that he ees against what Carver 
call "the tyranny of the mass” His geograpinea woitbon, which 
1 generations oly has led to 2 socal and prychloyreal elation 
wwe makeu any’ eoopeatin, except that 1a the fan group, 
sore of lesp uneatura to fam, be gee dearly his own maton a3 
an indwvdaal, bat he often fails to reales tht he faa 9 as 
ind a seaponaibsty as far a8 community Life ia concerned 18 
‘thee words, the rural commarty iv ureually democratic 1m the 
tense that everyone is ouadered of word in hensel, but Wt 
Inghly democratic from the poor of rew of commmity co 
operation While its trae hat ce farmer now takes a greater part 
wr us community's muttzicnal fe, he dors ts eve hecaune 
ach vastituton Sates » apecal seed of his own or is far. 
Refuaing to be “uplifted homself, he refuses to a consderabe 
dageee 10 help i “plete projets for others There 8 nothing 0 
indianve of the aude of sural prope 28 the sigma Uy atch 
toan unsaceessful mvdaal or famuly, am atstude winch i some- 
times earried to the port of neglecting such people when they 
reed help frons the comemanity 

‘The relatively small suber of people in & rural commumty 
sean fewer social contacts and habits of group acti, conditions 
‘which wake any group program or project difteul, on fae, some 
types, which are practical m the city, are absotsely impomble in 
the country Rorat bfe gs offered too few opporturties for the 
ccommunsty politeal action which bes toa often been the only 
corporate action on the part of the American people ax a whole 
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1 dams dutmctons are present, as 28 0 often the case sn the 
south, for example, where tenants and Negroes are numerous, this 
further hits the maber of people smclable for democratic som 
rumty achon The reral coamuty i Ukely to esanet of diferent 
‘hme groups—people from vanous geographic areas and with 
iferemt abs and castares—and dhs ts sometimes a further 
handicap to cooperation 

TS the population ss scattered there ia all the more season why 
‘each individual should be ready both to give and to recewve am 
‘cance from everyone els, +f people ae wclnted, there an even 
{rtaler need for bringing ito thst ives the things <xoyed by 
those who live in faceto-lace groups, af there are various ethme 
troupe, they must work logic, for cach group we too smal 12 
Work wone and shill provide the necrisaty snstitstional and cone 
‘munity facies, if tare are socal cates, they must cooperate 
for tbe same reason Although the dificaty of securing succest- 
{ul comemumty 2ebon in rural discs often means the complete 
ahuence of plant for any form of seprovement tr tus absace 
‘that constitutes che eed for commumty’ promotion and 
devdopment 

"The Growing Need for Larger Units of Cooperation — 

We have already diacuwed a some length the far-reaching changes 
which have taken place sn rural economic and socal fe within 
‘the past century and, xs some farming sections, only very recently 
‘The growth of commercial agricatire and the market's conke- 
quent domioance in rural economy have been among the primary 
‘causes of this change, next m importance are prokably the advent 
of steam, electecal and gatline motor power after this comes the 
absorption by the factory of former exctusrely { 
‘the growth of villages, the development of pub fac 
roads, telephones, and mal routes, and, by no means fast wpor- 
tant, the rural people's natural dire (or beter schools, chorches, 
recreation coters, ad the other eral facies winch, through 
thee cloner contacts with city he, chey know other sectoat of the 
population are esjoying. 

‘We have seen how the advent of the mart made it nesexary 
forthe farrae to mciude the village in hat everyday life and plans; 
bbe could no Tonger depend on kis avn farm as an entirely self- 
suficlent ecoomic unt. He thea began to produce for the market 
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‘what pod best, and to buy from it many things previously pro- 
ucrd'on fe Gor farm oe which be aad ta fosly ed doe 
without The development of scam, electncal and gasoline motor 
ower, and the automobile, good roads end the telephone widened 
Sis contacts and made poasibe and desirable wider unts Of group 
action. The absorption of hitherto purely farm processes by i+ 
duntria plans led to Bis need for these plamts and his desire *0 
Ihave some control over dir operation. His deire for cultural 
satisfaction aroused a demand for many things which could not 
‘be mplied by the farm or even the few small intitions which 
‘ad formerly served him, 

‘The “oenter of common interew” in Sendersan's definition of 
‘rural community was at onetime purely a neighborhood center— 
2 school, « church or a crouroads more: but mich seal! local 
centers can no longer satisfy the farmer's wider and more cot- 
smopolitan interests, and consequently a wider wnit of association 
and an. organized wnit—-becomes necessary. Rural community 
Snstinstions, adequate at the time of their establishment, are no 
fonger capable of serving rural nerds aatisfactorily, even though 
‘herr contributions at that earlier time brought sbout great prog 
re in runt fife, The one-room rural school wan a8 great a step 
forward as the best consolidated rural school of today vw; the 
sizall denominational church was a great gain to & community 
hich had previously had so church; the croasronds store pro- 
vided service, the lack of which had seriously handicapped the 
Pioneer faci’ life 




















‘was its ability to satisfy a definite need in 2 definite way 
led to its inattutionalization; im other words, each inststu- 


tion isthe result of a burma need, and exch attempts to serve thy 
ied in its own particular way. The tragedy in ths as that, when 





‘ntitution fails to make the necessary adjustments. In this, rural 
‘natin are no exception. New needs have aren, market and 
social coptacts have become wider, and new interests and loyalties 
‘have beea created: but because the old ont-rooe schoo! and the 
small denominational church are institepionalined and have erlab- 
lished areas of association and intense Joyaitien, they refuse to 
sive way readily. Now chat other processes of association have 
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widened the old ovation the small madeqsste msbiutions ze 
tending to die out, and unless adequate insmtutions adapted to 
the wider scope af the farmnnr's presen fe are provided va thet 
‘place, ins loyalty to their service will die as well, and rural life 
Will be coespeely deprived of the sevice they should give The 
{roth of tht fe apgaren! im the Gumtegration of thouands of 
rural charches aed in the anal attendare in thousands of one 
oom school, which kan steady been iscowed. The fara’ ite 
tid needs mast be insttatonained on a wide enough bass {0 
take into account his other areas of ansocation and hir more 
‘oamopolitan itereste in fife 

“The Need for Commanity Cootrel—In nding of crest 
wider areas of cooperation and institutionalization, the farmer is 
contranted not only with the problem of breaking down his loyal- 
toe eo old areas and ssttettons, but ako with the very rea 
problem of creating new fecities which wil both $¢ et needs 
{nd belong to hum Daring the diumeegration of the old wast 
tions he acquires the habst of esther gong without them or using 
thone nplib the nearby tow ‘Dot the tow i «rmicpality 
within eaelf, i belongs to anather group, and the soope of ib 
control does not include the surrounding tural districts, although 
its services often 20. Sines the farocr hess very demp serve Of 
cconomi, and an even derper smse of socal, propor 
tv extremely deal that there be x unt of service and contrat 
‘which he exa Fel i ue owe 

Icecuring new services for hse and but fai, the facet 
tas developed a mamber of apeclaed cotrel dinmice—schoo, 
read, and érainage dnrict, ar contro) tics for animal di 
tsce_—for when the oid achont district teeane inadequate, cone 
solidateddisrits were formed, and whes transportation Was Pot 
Gn a wider bas, (ownship-and eves county-—roed state were 
tetalised The need for x real momeipalty now sera to have 
arisen. As Galpin says, 

The genus of « mursopay is enpcet of Heal goers ant 
satura exvronag fcarmamee fer efascous tame rules A 
‘srokaplay a etched by tv ad at grog, 2 macane, 

Tt i n single qute cumpbcsted mackmetaully conned to take 
care of a grat tnber of very dvese prec «= A group of 
pete, Rewag gsogrphic omy, woh sit teres ecorportad 
by legitlative enactinent, green prvdeges and powers of home rule 
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ocording to the mat and ceeds of the group, 1s the best that eralza- 
‘boa can jet afer x Kea! poliod ur? 


Galpin's proposed area for ixeneporation would constitute an 
aTiance between the village and the rurs) commursry covering the 
following three rones* Zone ont, the village proper, rone two, the 
rural immediately adjacent which anes the village for 
both trade aod social purposes, and zone three, the more remote 
rural districts which have some interests and needs for service in 
cominion with the vilsge, but which in addition have other intet- 
‘eats and needs not shared by the village The desirabticy of euch 
‘plan, aad the early artempax st it achievement, will be discussed 
ta sufficient here to note that some such plan ft needed by 
the farmer ab the means for carrying on his enlarged and more 
‘coumopolitan activities. 
Couxcunsry Disierscxanion axp DereoaATi0n 
Rural Community Disintegration —It is apparent that the 
er part of tural life in this country isin a sate of commu 
isintegration, for the clove commanity Ife of eolonsal times hab 
Jong since disappeared, and rural districts are rapidly brealang up 
under the snfuenee of the improvements in transportauon and 
communication. Onty here and there does there stil remain either 
the pioneer neighborhood or the fully integrated rural community, 
A few Mormon villages are til operating as village comentni+ 
ties the Cale Haynes corsmanity wear Wilmington, North 
Carolina, is integrated socially fatrly well: some other religious 
and {mmigrane commanities tll oxst, and the proneer neighbor 
hood can still be found sx a few leolted sections of the southern 
Appalachians. But all these old local cornrnnity and neighborhood 
slowly bat surely, under the impact of 





























which formerly designated actus) neighborhoods are now only 
frames of reneral geographical ereas whose primary social rela- 
‘ahs tae become cexondary or derivative. 

“Ties J, Rural Seta Prebawn, po 3862 
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However, rezal comsmumry dismtegration isnot doe to chee 
derivative groupe sone, for od rural coomzunity alignments 22 
‘ving way t0 new onee—the realignment of rutel schools in pro- 
Rotineed, townshup fonctions are becoming almost extinct, and 
‘only seldom is ever the rue! chorck a community center Former 
attractions 0 19 speak, have lost these magnetis or been ahified 
and even though the work of the old ageccier is mil earzied on, 
lhe old forms, alignments and loyalties have gradually shifted, 
Another sxuse of dnitegration is the greater mobility of roa 
‘people, inthe sense of both their migration to the city and the 
greater dstances they can vow travel. Finaly, the recent appear 
ance in murat sections of mumrous agencies which were wokmnown 
twenty years ago hay assed disintegration amounting, in sore 
places, almost to confeson. When, in addition to the trations) 
Insucutions and che rumerous town and village agensis already 
jn exitence, farm and home demonstration agents, health and 
‘welfare agents, and Boy anc Giri Scours appest, the competition 
for the tine, attention, and support of rural people becomes #0 
keen. that okt group alignments crack, break, and sometimes 
appear. 

It must nat be assured that rural ife bas completely degen- 
crated becnuse of these factors and tendencies. TS ene cates (3 be 
sure, community tfe has deteriorated, bat in others people are 
‘uray hedge ingrown ieattona oma Tom So thowe 

how ge service is greater 

ral Conmnniy Integration i Gear Sch the fore 
ine ies coment Gaintegration is a part of the process of 
socal fie, for new agencies, imitations and socal form tend 
to erptalize about new ways of providing sctvies. Thia is the 
case in rural life, as elbemere, for the very interests which tend 
‘to destroy the old local forms tend at the same te to entabl 
new forme and even new communities. Cooperative eg circles, 
shipping associations and creamerses are new economic forms, 
‘comolidated school ditris, amon or federated churches, rural 
fark, county farm bureaus and the like are new social forais, and 
the vilage often becomes the social center of merous hitherto 
annll neighborhoods. Each of these things is happening here ard 
therein the United States, but, as previous stated, a great part 
cof our rural Ife ‘s a presen in @ sate of relative Guorgenization 
ss far as the local community ia concerned; ad the Tura com- 
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aanity organization movement ie an outgrowth of the recogaltvt 

of this fact and an aztexip to overoarme it by findiog ways, means, 

‘and methods of community intzgration. 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

- Decibe the nel carwanty so wich yeu fe. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND AGENCIES 


Staats o* Communrre Oxcamttarion 

‘Roxat commumity organization begins whenever and wherever, 
common interests and needs arse and when the ubit of associae 
‘ton and for premoting and satistying then is larger 
than the farm family. Such cooperative activities are now almost 
“univertal among raral people, although they vary widely in form 
tnd scope. Although some of them hardy rise to the plane of 
efiite organization, they are nevertheless indicative of the grow 
img, tendency to group action and vo mast be eomtideved aa part of 
the trial, erors and successes by which the (armer is remaking 
‘and remtegrating Ian mode of lnfe and work. 

For many reasons it 1» impossible to describe and classify all 
the various types of rural organizations now in extwence, For one 
thing, i€ the articles dealing with commurty projects and pro 
‘grams were clipped from agricuttsral journals and other rural life 
perlodicals for a few years past, they would be so many and so 
diverse in spe as to make any attempt at clawitication an cbvious 
impossibility. Consequestly, ia Using types of rural community 
organizations we shall not offec them 23 3 clasiScation, but only 
‘8 evidence ofthe scope of the movement and ita gradual tendency 
‘tw astiame an ever tore definite form on the batis of wider areas 
and more induxive programs. Nor do we atteapt to ist thean in 
chronological order although, im the country a6 2 whole, their s- 
quence has been somewhat as we gove them-—at leatt, they have 
first appeared in rucal fe in the tooser and narrower forms and, 
Inter, fu the moce institutionslized and broader forms. 

Tnforuul and Spasmodic Meetings—Informal meetings 
ave, of sours, always existed in raral districts; but the new 
features of this form of coramunity anion ate their frequency 
sand the increasing number of people attending them beante of 
‘easier and berer transportation, the extablishment of better places 

Pa 
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Jor the mectings, and the appearance of experts in the vasious 
fields of ral te who are trying to lp rural people in sore way. 
For example, the writer witnessed sot long ago a gathering of 
‘tween 2000 and 3000 people at a school gradation and basket 
dinner in the open country, thirteen res from the nearest town. 
People had traveled a4 far as twenty mules to attend: there was 
tot one horsedrawn vehide, but the avtomobiles probably mum 
bered between 860 and 1000. Such a guthering would of courae 
ave been impousble before the advent of the attomobie. Far 
aod home demonstration agen, heath workers, agricultaral ex- 
Tension experts, and other similar apeciaists increase the tre- 
queney Of racal mectings; and many of these meetings are NOt 
[periodic or prearranged by some extabhehed communsty organiza- 
‘ton. This tendency, whuch in present ix rural communities 
‘throughout the country, cam nm way be regarded as the rst step 
‘toward commamty organization consciousness. 

(Community Fairs and Eshibita—Aithough community fairs 
and exhibita are noe found in every rural cacimnaity in the coun 





‘ty, they have, in one form or another, accompanied scientific 
farening and they vary all che way for looeely orgumneed affxirs 
to well-planned ageicultaral exhibits whose edvcational, recrea- 
tional and social features are carefully worked out in advance. 
‘Many fairs are formally organized, with ofBcers, comumtecs, and. 
fever a constitution and byiams, However, the point to be stressed. 
here it not their ocganizabion, but the fact that they are a natural 





among American farmers chicty after the Civil War. Tae Grange, 
‘the Agricultural Whed, the two branches of the Farmers’ Aflt- 
ance, and later the Farmers’ Usion, the Equity, and the Gleenert 
‘are, or were, national socseties of farmers. Most of them were the 
‘result of the farmers’ attempt to catch sep with the methods of 
the business and commercial world into which they found cheie 
affairs were cast, mont af them bad plans for social organization, 

“Tease, JS, "The Coreseity Fae” Parmer’ Ballin Ne. tre, United 
Sigen Donne Armestery, Wasuaran DC, end Jord, 5. Me 
SBawuiaes for Farm Pere” Mewniy Solem Mor 7, Mowoort Se 
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reguar meeting periods and, often, welorganiaed commmenity 
Programs, and ance of teens—notably Ge Grange the Glovers, 
2nd the Farmers’ Untoo—have doge taluable work in providing 
farm communes wath beter facilis for rocetings, in wdtion 
tw ther programs which entertained and exlightened* More 10- 
‘ently te Parma Bucexa acd the great farmers’ cooperative mar 
iketng organizations have entered the feld. The Fars Boreas 
awrempts to izclode fn its acivities all the needs of rural com 
‘munities; aod several of Ue cooperatives, besides managing co- 
‘operative buses affairs, have developed. loeal community 
‘ofgaazatioca ane program which offer education, rerestion, and 
fsertainment at te merings? On the whole, the community 
‘programs and projects of these organizations may be auld 10 be 
by-products of their economic program, although the Grange 
‘which from the start as been 4 socink end frateral organinaion, 
1 an exception fo thin, 

Clubu—Chubs of various kinds have sprang up by the thou 
sande m the vara! comeranities. Sore of the, hike the Minsour 
Farmers’ Club, the Minois agricetural clubs of the ‘sixties, and 
‘the boy’ and (ges? producion clube sponsored by agricultiral 
‘exieasion workers, have had economic erda ap thew prumary P= 
potes 1s adn to these, however, thee are teary nba C- 
‘munity improvement chbe, wane’ clube, et. Some ofthese are 
tive ouy during the slack sasoot, bur otbes wre permanently 
‘organied and have & egalae prograzo covering the entre year 
‘These clabe are probly more general ia rural dss than any 
inulas kindof orgasizatin, and they ase an ex to ws ecvened 
community bfe and a recopuibon of the need for epee co- 
operative ation on various problens. 
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Schoot and Church Community Programs —The old and 
wellestablithed instiaions of the rural districts have responded 
to the need for beter and wider community action, an have 
Dbegua to develop cememunity programs un addition 0 carrying ot 
‘thei own specniaed functions. ‘Tae conghidaed schoo, 1 P8"~ 
tleuar, fas contrbsted to the Gevdogment of community mect- 
‘ngs, programs, and organization; bat even before ths, ome of 
the smaller schools were evolng community propams of the 
cows, A consolidated schoot ie i itsell am inden of the etablab 
Tent of a wader fares community, god it fy coraidered by many 
tu deat basis for a raral community center The advacrages 
‘offered by ithave azeady been diecasned elsewhere st some length, 
and careful sug of ite illvence would probaly reved thal 
jn giving a more deSinue form to the new and reisteprated rural 
sonatsanaty than any other ageacy.* 

"The rural churh’saterpt to formulate a community programs 
‘was probably greater than that of any ether rural intittion bee 
fore the scheal consolidation moversent arose. Outstanding <x: 
amples of auch activities on the part of hundreds of rural churches 
have appeated in de lst twecty years in agricultural journal, 
church papers, and national periodials Indindual éeoraizat, 
such a8 the Mennonites, Dankers, Almas, and parca the 
‘Morons, have centered all thar comszumiy life and acuvies 
about the church. Furthermore, as has alrendy been sid, fede 
cexated, anion and coramunsty churches are becoming ore nie 
‘merous, Chur: actiaes in the emsmanity vary all the way fora 
lade a societies to programs for the complete organization of 
the community, and these and other sirslar acviues are Iewise 
Indexes of the community movement in rural hfe 

Federations and Comrounity Councils —Federstions and 
community coacils ave alo bagus to appest in rural coms\- 
Tear, M, “Cony Hie ad he Coty Seat” and racer, B He 
agai "be Rar Sect wot Comsuery Cntr Ten Yeo Book 9) he 
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ties, The federation of all ts social agencies bas beoughst about the 
ara! rommumity’s almost complete organization, for this step 
accomplishes the integratign snd coordination of af the specialized 
being carried on ini. In addstion to the coordination of 
‘whereby a wellomded commanity program can be 
worked ont, federation tends to eliminate dupliation and over 
‘ganization, both of which are serious menaces to rural advance- 
rent. The rural coosmunity movement has become 30 widespread, 
and vo many new agencies have sprung up, thst there is eometimen 
more harm ta good in ther attempts to serve the rural 
commit. 
‘Community councils and federations bring together in a central 
advisory body representatives from all the various agencies. Thi 
1, which sometimes exercises executive powers, allots 
10 the individual agencies the work to be done; thus none of the 
Actvites in which the individ agencs have been engaged is 
‘overlooked. The community-council form of orgenication tas its 
officers, its exceutive comeitire (dhe cousil), and its aub-com- 
imittess on agriculture, business, Bealth, education, recreation, 
morals, religion, and in other elds; it hok’e an annual mass 
rneeting at which offices are elected, reports are cead, and plans 
‘made for the following year. This form ef organaation offers 
boat as complete plan of comunity onyanitation as is posi 
at present, and, while its une is by 20 meane widespread in rial 
communities it is in existence is several pisces. It probably may 
be regarded as the outgrowth of all the activities and organized 
‘endeavors which have developed during the rural community 
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broader program of comemmiy action. Wiscoswin and Michigan 
have pused legislation whereby rurat sechons can etal ear 
munity cour, councis, and buildings on the baie of ther own 
seed; « great many stites have made possible the formation of 
new and consolidated school areas by special les, and eeder 
seseadments tothe school faws of Arkanaas and Michigan school 
istciets cas cron county boundaries” Only one state, Bowever, 
haa provided for the inerporation of rar! cocamunies to erty 
con, tmder politcal control al Use actviten in which they rasy 
‘With or need to engage. Section 6 of the North Caroling State 
Laws provides that: 





United Stes, concerning the fllowong wubjecs: the pute roads of 
the commumty, the pub acheole ofthe comma, raaetinsin- 
tended to promote pub health, the patie protection; the ebtemert 
of rzncn thee of Pts age ar ifr ern 18 
ourape the Coming of mew eters; the repletion of togranty, ods 
to he enforcement of sae end atonal Tout; the calction of con 
vail taxes: the exaihend ond rapport of fut Morey ark, 
‘aly, eygrovnds, for oud ether epences of reercaion, rbveaion, 
‘eath, ui, at, nd morale * 

Bot even this state incorporation iaw does not provide fly for 
the needs of the average community, for its application is re- 
stricted to & county school district not over two mes square Not 
oly is this area to sll 0 encompass the broader functions of 
‘te modern rural community, bot the aw i oo Hike to be appied 
to achoel districts alzeady in existence which may not coincide in 
any way with otker community areas and intereea. So far, six 
rural communities in North Carona have iacorporsed, and while 
none hax undertaken all the activites the Act permits, they have 





Precedent, for it sets the stage for the establishment of a rucel 
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municipality 23 soon as 2 comumity has developed to the point 
‘af knowing what it wants and should Bave, 

‘Constructed Communities —One of the most significant 
movements of the present is the establishment, by the Reclania- 
‘Gon Divimod oF the United States Department of the Interior, of 
‘complete communities sa reclamation arezs, a pobey in which i it 
following the example of California, where two such communities, 
planned to offe all the facilities of modern community fife, have 





‘partaly sewed sections If these two agezeses succeed in their 
efforts, we may see the future development, on a great part of 
our uroceupied lind, of eieiSeally planed, complee rural 





Some Parweru ov Runat Communtty OnaasiraTion 

No Patent Sebeme of Rural Corarannity Organtention— 
‘We have seen that rural community activity i inceamed greatly 
in this country during the past generation, that the organized 
activites of rural people are extremely drversficd bat, neverthe= 
lets, quite universal; that the tendency to consolidate these activi= 
thes into a nied community program is growing, and that some 
Indications of the definite recognition of the existence of, and 
‘need for, autonomous rural commemity sxunicipslines Rabb noe 
ing. We shall now make some general statements concerning Uv36 
diverse activities 

To the first place, iis apparent to al the observers of American. 
rural hfe and activities that no patent scheme of community ox- 
{eanitation wel spply to all roral communities Sore sections con- 
tam etlmic or rehgices groeps with an insutusinal pychological 
autonomy not found in others; racial elements preseat in other 
sections make complete community assimilation nether feasible 
zor possible, dhe proximaty of others to village and city areas is 
leading to ther disintegration and reintegration, but there are til 
others as yet Uitle affected by ths proximity, some have already 
developed a sommmsnity organizaton and diversified commurnty 
E, op ot; Back J D, nad Gey, LC. “Land Seeoeat uot 
enitig x te Coot Esl Seen” Deprimre Babeon Ha Tgg, Dev 
antowet of Aencatere, Watgion DC. 0 
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tities, whi others are sl inthe plonees sage of agriculture 
‘Therefore certain geoecal peincipin of commnity organicanon 
sit be fllowed: 

1. To bul, coordinate and factate commurity action oa the 
bass ofthe agencies and sctnitues already press, 

2. To wider the scope and activities of the exiting agence 

3. To bring Keaders and representatives of all ese sgencct 
together in a couse! inorder that duplication may be eliminated, 
and new acrvties may be encouraged by those in who the people 
ave confidence 

14. To teach every agency working with larger umts than the 
family the efcacy of group or community acven in ying Om 
ita projects and in rendering service to roral people 

'$. To insure that the resndents of tbe comrsunity are ex0g- 
ite, by the directors ofthe overhead organization of the vanous 
agencies, a8 of greater iroportance than the smooth adcnnisraive 
Operation or the vested interests of any tational, eat, or instar 
‘onal organization. 

6, To establieh 2 Vocal reciving station, as it were; 2 com- 
unity meeting place where the members of the eommsorty can 
receive the memages being broadeast for ther Benefit rem 
lozena of central stations. At preset the Ieal rural community 
cannot take fll advantage of the efints bemg made 9 bal it, 
chiey because one or more agencies is eying fo watinfy each of 
the cormmunuy's specie bende without any mans of transmuting 
fey own meaaages 

7. To encourage participation in community action on the part 
‘of every meraber of the community, thereby developing leadership 
and self-sspport. Community orguuratiom must grow out of 1 
Jewivledge on the part of ral people of ther abilty to render 
service 10 Uiemaclves, for only wae everyone shares in the sai 
faenon of the consmon needs end desires can community fe and 
section become possible 


Communes Coxrees axp Butuntscs 

‘The Community Center Idea—A commorty center may De 
thought of im several ways: as x building whch is erected expe- 
cially for the purposes of the whole commonnity, as the building, 
Already in existence, in which the comemmnity meets together roost 
often; a1 a group of buildings organized around 2 geographic 
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center: or even ata village which opp the greatest manber of 
service agers to mie the Indivisual umd common dees of 
tal 

“Regardless of which of these commiates the commiity center, 
it thona be real, tmp, x50 recognized by thowe who tae fr 
‘hair on, fr otherwise wil bea centr ia naz ony farther 
‘more, it should be platted and operated as the center of com- 
‘unity interest and service. Some Uieyian schemes have been 
Presented for comeumiry centers which require many buildings, 
Exinsive sly quce, and « lenge pereoane, but facies on 60 
borate wale as thi wre nO fone by even urban con 
‘unites, and they would fe only lot «perfec executed scheme 
‘of commanity orgasim, noch as compete comamontam What 
url pecple want and what thy tendo obtain, are conkers where 
‘ther major interests can be served and their common Ife devel- 
coped. The school and church have been performing these functions 
fer ice their eatabitaent; the market play in performing 
them In one of more capaci, the public eerention pater are 
doing it in another, and stil! other centers do it for artll other com- 
amon interests. This was clearly set forth by Galpin in his study, 
"The Socal Anatory of an Agrcaeral Commuky "? Simi 
studses which have subsequently been made in dsfferent sections of 
this county indicate tae, a te eractre of rurt society has de~ 
veloped, different zones of service for each rural interest have also. 
developed—ttade aonex, school 2ones, church aonen, recreation 
tones, amd the ike Even the trade somes do wot always cove the 
same territory for, in giving adequate service, they depend upon 
‘nablished economic and social iettaions whoee efiiency of 
‘peration necestates the sepoct of atlous clientes, Thus rural 

terete ae, and probably shold be, served fom vious c+ 
‘ters; and any attempt to change this would be not only Utopian, 
bat file” 

Tt shen not be assumed, Rowever, that, borane the roctire 
TEaipe, ¢ J, The Seca Anstey ot 2 Aercdtn Comma” Re 
seth Balt i.e Camonty of Wacoaee Lope Seas ae, 

Teac eieace of ie eit Sarees fr peptone grove atthe 
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‘of rural society and the organtastion of its social interests have 
developed along certain lines, there 28 20 possbility of providing 
beter facilities to sctve these micretts of of developing centers 
‘of activities and am organstation different from those of the pres 
ent. Many of the old centers have disintegrated becanse of the 
changes which have occurred ln rural life, and at a result sany 
sural interests are being served icadequately. For example, the 

‘of the agriculrural ecovamy of today, has 


invitations are ether built for the sole purpose of serving the 
inteesta of the tradespeople, or commercialized, but Chere is still 
the need of centers which will definitely and adequately verve the 
meres of rural people. 

‘The School —There are some one-room schools which have 
become community or neighborhood centers Neighborhood play- 
‘rounds have been built, tants acd otier comemunity mraical or- 
‘amations formed, farmers’ inatnutes held, cooperative buying 
dubs formed, boys! and girl’ prodection labs and women's clubs 
‘organited, and farm demonstration projects formulated; and 
neighborhood socials, entecaiamests aod social mectings of all 
Kinda fave been hei there* 

Consolidated schools very frequently develop into community 
‘enters, for they offer even better facities than the one-ro0e 
school forall kinds of projectr—farmers’ institutes, lectures, and 
‘ther short courses, esmenamity cobs, parent-teacher axvriations, 
Sunday achool conventions, contansnly socials, school and com- 
smumity plays and concer, penics, corny fairs, all kinds of 
farm demonstrations, cooperative association mecing?, athletic 
meets, nd sknost every other form of comity or neighbor 
Jrood activity imaginable. 

‘The Rural Church—In a great many cave, rural chorchey 
Ihave also beeomne community centers. The pastor and the congre- 
ation have used the church bulltingy for various Kinds of soci 
‘Eatherings, sme space xvlable for high schools, developed rece 
‘ational and athletic faciitien, organised amsical groups snd 
ommunity study courses, loaned the building for home-taeat ex 
fervainments and for farmers’ institutes and other agricultural 
SERRE Ale M; “acne Read he Stan” Geers Gren 
2D Ac We Fre! Commrty Organ, an, 
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tab meetings, throws the perish house open to the commaity, 
fed in zany her ways ade the buildings evuable and vseful 
serving te needs of the whole community. 
‘The Grange aod the Fare Union Hail—In many sections 
‘of the country, Grange and Ferm Umon balls have served a com- 
sounity centers. In the fiat place, the programs of these and 
imiar organizations cover the scope of comecunity intrest, But 

in action to dese programs, these agences have loaned thee 
halls for all kus of educational. regions, entertainment, socal 
and business mocting, whch are opea to all members of the com- 
‘munity regardless of whather they belong to the organization 
acl. 

Community Buildings. —During the last twenty years, com- 
munity buikdags have been cected fury rapidly in variouh parts 
of the country According to a nurvey made by the Uniied States 
Department of Agnecoitare m 1923, there were 236 such Dislds 
sng3, mow of them were ia mall towns, but 83 were located in. 
{he open country. They inciode schoo, church and fraternal society 
buildings, but & number of them are Sranced by donanions, snb- 
scriptions, or taxes. Commumity badings are often managed by 
2 popularly elected board of governors, and manned by a upecial 
personnel who are purd for their services Tt is unnecessary to list 
the sctrvities and interests which center in community bung 
tnd grounds, for soch buildings aford facies for every type of 
legitimate activity which the community may need or develop, and. 
‘their equipment provides forall sors of attic, rexeational, and 
Aocial mechngs. Children and aduks find a them adequote facli= 
‘bes for satisfying almost all of theic vocal desires, whether for 
reading, playing, or working in groups whose desreb and imerests 
are simula to their own 

In a preface to one of the bulleties giving information on com 
malty baldings, Galpin indscates tat Ure consmrsty balding 13, 
vp fo che present time, the biggest step that has been taken in 
corganiing the rural covomunity He ays: 

moan 5. op oi, op atest. Wihon Wares The Check of the 
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‘Two widely Qrernag end coropenng points of vem in pubic male 
ters have characteried rural fe m Amenca for genecauans, The 
farrly pout of rw has le to  straggle among teasing fame for 
furmly demmaaace, whe te comamanty pen of view, tending *0 
weld neighborhood fares roto an wdivzdeal whale, as id tox own 
‘mum struggle woth the forces of mre and with wadiion apd zoerat 
or comoxsny conarol 1 saaters thar concera the comma weal 

‘The race between these two types, which we may cal Ue fam 
regine andthe comananty rence, has nthe lat decade gone strongly 
‘tw the community type So steady, indeed, has been the hoorung of 
the cormmanity that now, whuke the pare geld of fuamly sSeals bd 
{ear to be caretuly conterved the spt of famaly doanmune® n vara 
soo ite nema Bly somoer Tater t be merged ato Yor come 
‘aky sere 

Fors ano Tyres ov Communrry Oxcantzarron 


Interest in Community Organization Very Recent— 
‘Workers in the field of roral sociology have been atterpting, 
durag the laut ten years, to ake e sscntifie approach tothe prob- 
Jem of rural commsnity orgunuatvon. The frst conerete study was 
Galpin’e The Sociol Anatomy of an Agrictaral Comamumaty, te 
ferred loin the preceding section of thi chapeer. This study was 
follomed by three senile? studs caried on in Wiscoasin, New 
‘York, and North Carclin,"* bat each of them was concerned 
primary wich the cation of rural comsmumitics rather thax with 
the stidy of the forms and fusctions of comstunity Organization. 
‘Several books dealing with the whole problem of rural commni- 
‘tes and their organization appeared about this time and even 
earlier, Wilson's Evolution of the Cowetry Community having 
‘een published almost a derade before™ According to the nation 
‘wide study of cura soual research made in 1927 by the National 
Research Councl, there were at that tise 23 research stuikes ia 
the field of comaraunity structure or orgasization which were ether 
‘being carried on or had been completed” and several others have 
‘beam projected suse that time, Siace oxly a bret analysis is por- 
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sible here, we aball use data from only a few of these statis, and 
the others wil be ested either in foomotes or in the bibliography 
atthe end of this chapter. 

Tendencies ia Community Organization —Soriclogiste 
hhave long own that there ia a great difference berween the as- 
tivities about which isttatione erysalize and thone which are not 
sufficiently stable and homogeneous to make institutionalization 
possible. Insitutions achieve their rdative permanence because of 
the fact that they repreaere crysaltzed ways of performing fairly 
specific activites, and tus permanence endows thems with a certain 
exncnty. Commumsty organizations have no auch permanence oF 
tancriy because they are neither eryrallized nor formal, and (or 
this reason they change and crambie easily. Instead of being 
‘couraged because of this, it ia far better to realize the defi 
‘ae in our abilicy tm use new forms of assocatson to accompli 
ew tasks, 

‘When special studies of communities and theit organization 
‘were frst ndertaken, one of the first things discovered was that 
‘community organization was no longer confined to local neigh= 
orhood groups, except wiser strong religious or ethave ties stl 
eld the people in what might be called cus, The second discovery 
‘was that community orgurimtion varied widely over the different 

cogrape sections of the eousty. In 192t, Kolb found in Dane 
ty, Wisconsin, that something approaching the old pioneer 
neighborhood atignmest sil) exsted,® bot Taylor and Zimmer 
rman, worlcng im Wake County, North Carolin, atthe axawe vise, 
found that only the names and not the stractures, of the a local 
neighkorhood alignents remained ™ Sanderson. and Thompion 
found, in Otsego County, New York, & tendency for communi 
to center about towns and villages. and alsont every subsequent 
study fas shown that commoies and. community organization 
are now operating on x geographical ais wider than the neigh- 
bothood. In New England and, until recently. an the middle west, 
‘the township was the basin for community organization and ac. 
tiv and’ in lows for local unste of the Farm Burexs 
Local units of the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance the Farmers? 
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‘Union and similar large agencies were originally orgasieed on 
the basis of the local sexghborbood, bat all of them have recently 
fended to use larger geographical wuts as the bas 

‘Recent studies indicate that there are apparently three points 
about which rural communities form, ie, towne and villages, 
‘consolidated schools, and special interests o: functions 

"Two Goaficting Ideas of Community Orgenization- 
‘There has bee, during recent years lively discussion concerning 
‘twa distinc types of rural community orgatuzatioo—the cont 
Dowite, and the special interest, both of which are found in this 
country “At one extreme are those who hold that al the people mt 
‘a rural community and, 1m s0 far es poeuble, all their meres, 
‘should fanction through one composiee organization, sociologists 
tind wellae workers are the chic supporters of this ype At the 
‘other extreme are thove who advocate a epecalieed program far 
‘each specific interest or function, supported by those who are 
‘most interested ia it This type of organization in un gencral favor 
among agricultural experts and, particular, extention special 
Neither need exclude the othe for, a the coraponte type, spec 
intereis can be handled by spacial comrittee, or the special in- 
‘terest groups can work im the community side by side with the 
{general orgarszation However, icin probably well to indicate che 
fundamental differences between them. Kolb and Wileden sey, 
concerning the special interest type" 

Despite the larger towncowstry scanomy, and detpte the oppor 
tumty for wider selecuons it apparent frors the present tidy that 
the farmer and fea family ave detetely venang to suvcinia x sease 
of panession for tome of their own group relations and etpamt: 
thom. But thee axe berg formed aroute! thes spec serene rather 
than upon the eld saghbortoed or wpon « stncly locity plan. Ths 
tranaer troz locality groups to terest or iteatonal groups on the 
fart of country people, ether volumarly of as the est of atl 
‘promotion, 1s the key fo 25 understanding of Tora! organiaaton 
Rrovemenes of the prsest (ie ™ 

‘Humomel takes the following statement on the composite type: 


1m realay it [the community plan of work] simply mggents the 
<divmuon of the work of the cammunety eto ‘what might be exiled 
TRIB T HE, and Wieden. AF ~Spect Semest Geom a Rural Sexier” 
Rewarch Balin by, Caverety ot Wacseue Agneeisonl Expert Soe, 
Seta, toes > 
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eparments, nd the section of sparse commits, compored of 
thon: who are especly capable ant meted, to iook elt the 
development ofeach ofthese phases of coxmonnty life. The work of 
these eparate commeces or departmcats 1s then brought together 
tnd united uo ane uasSed program throogh the joan acho of the 
Program and execunve comumttes ‘The general comeaany mecngs 
eri ene prong wn aepog a wied pega oe 
people 

“Thin imersreatiog of the varus sotereste has added greatly 10 
the streages aad effectiveness of the work on cach separate phase of 
the one tng problcm—tralding x beacr commanty. The dinding of 
‘esponsiity and scloctog of tpectl coowners for parbcalr paca 
ff the community work bas relied ia a wore deliberate conmdery- 
taco of the needs f the conmaumty and the lapog of exefully pre= 
pared plam for the solabon of specise problens 

It is wot anfe to aasurne that ether type of organization wil 
preval to the exclusion of the other, or any other, form, but the 
‘may experts now working im rural! districts, each of whom rep- 
‘resents a special interest or fonction, and most of whom represent 
their directing organizations, wil probably continue to mobi 
‘only thowe members of the cammunity who are actively tnd keenly 
Lunererted in the specie project. Since these experts render valsa~ 
ble service to agriculture and to rut life, they and their methods 
will be accepted, regardless of the plan by which they work, But 
at the same tine, general communty organization. wi) be n= 
couraged by thoxe who believe that recreation, sociability, ete, are 
‘of eal value to che members of the community, and this ttter 
‘group will probably continue to believe also that many specialized, 
‘functions will be carned out better af they are supported by a 
fea community ceguistion of whch thy wean intg 
Pe 

‘Forms and Types of Composite Community Organize 
‘Soue—The farmers’ cab was the frst ype of general cormm- 
ity organization to become widespread in the United Stater No 
‘one knows how early such cubs began to appear ia this country, 
‘oun they were encral in the middie west by the ‘sixties and 
‘weventies of the fast cxntury. The farzers' club was the basis for 
the rapid success of the Grange st that tine. There were also & 

Henne, B 1. “Commty Orpeanen 2 Miscan,” Crete 29, Cas 
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great cxany of these cubs in the south before the Farmers” AL- 
ance was formed, and they are pow fonmd, in variows forms, 
‘everywhere throughout the country. The iooal nits of all che 
great farm organizations are, or were, composite in their funs- 
tions, the subordinate Granges, local Alliances, Wheels, Unions, 
tnd Artora being example of this type of argemration 
‘Several (ypes of community councits have come ito existence 
mare recently. One type includes delegates—generally offcers— 
‘rom all the apecia!snterese groups, in many eases from churches, 


PRESIDENT 
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achools, and even the local township or municipal government 
‘Thus council acts as 2 coordinating body to guard against duplica- 
ton of effort and to provide for the proper allocation of specific 
‘work: It starts with the specialized funchons of the existing or- 





and the existing agencies, from which it tries to build a complete 
community organization Dwight Sanderson presented a plan for 
this type in 1921, whieh fs shown in Figure 10. 

‘A saniar plan was worked out in Minowri by B. L. Hummel 
‘This plan bas ben more widely teted than any other, exergt that 
of the township Farm Bureaus and subordinate Granges, and for 
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this reason ut will be discussed wm deta) Figure £1 presente thie 
plan of organizbon 

‘Hummel iss the stepe by which his type of camnunty or 
‘ganization is azhieved 


4, Persona conference with eepresertabve commumy leaders 

2 Small group manag of represctatves 

3 Fist coromunty tras meg 

“Selection of program of work forthe year 

$ Developing teeing programs for the yeas 

© Second comatnnyewide wase ee 

After the organization is vet up, the monthly program for the 
ctire year are panned oo the boxs of projec elected by the 
‘ariout commitees, with the addon of femve etertaingsent and 
special featres. At the end of the year the community holds a 
i ering wh roa of i werk ae ver od 

ne initiated for the work of the folowing year Huzeal 
tr ftoweg whch ca “Sone Dp Peron 
of this Plan of Organization" 


1. Al phases of community nfe except religion are included this 
any be added 

2 There s ng membership tut Everyone over 14 years of age who 
1s suficienty interaed to express a preference 8 « votng member 

13, There 1s:90 membersinp fee and there are 30 dues 

4, An aaasal program of works selected, and thy program, when 
worked out i detad, becomes the bana of be regular monthly 
meeting programa 

3 tye wotlng organieabon as well as x mechng, tllong, and 
cating otgameatica, 

6 The Miusour Standard Communsty Association 36 for al the 
prople and in im no way lied Co Use membersup of any organ 
on 

"7 ‘The name is such thar 1 doce not suggestcther « town or & 
-coamtry group but cludes both. 

It pats the rghe person inthe night place to serve best 

‘9 Tprondes a practeal and effective way of checlng on progress, 

To Ie desanbates rerpocstaity and develope leadership 

1, Tt encourages the spint of democracy both by dhe form of 
‘organimionm ind the whole method af procedure. 

a. Tt provides 2 pracical means of gerang wll the people of a 
-coramanaty 10 thisking, planmung and worlang together. 
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13 Tt encourages the Joog look ahead Coxmamty progress 1 
slammed, Develops wson. 
4 Meeting programs are planned x year mn advance. 
15 The resource of the Bone fotks are develope! to th filet by 
home-takent programs 
‘This form of organization may perhaps seem too formal and 
arti, bat it has been sod m Missour for several year. Vit~ 
{ea has receney adopted it, and :ts workability ae been tested 
‘ore thoroughly there, sixce kal commumity ieadert direct tt, 
‘whereas in Minsouri exch phase has been under the dicection of & 
special commumsty organization expert But these tests will de~ 
termine itn feanlty as the machinery whereby the people of 
local rural cormmmaties ean best serve their own, needa 
Commuwrry Procassts 
Community Coosciourness—Altzough community con- 
sciousness is usually only w vague concept, nevertheless it does 
1 consists party of an awarencas, people's day-by-day 
thunlang, of functional relavonships For example, a given group 
is inerented in problems and processes which are of ienmadiote 
concern to al of ther>—it may be bunlding a school, controling, 
an epidemic, growing & certasn vanety of crop, oF organaing & 
threshing ting, » cooperative creamery, a Jocal Grange, a Farm 
Buceau or Farmers’ Union meeting On the other hand, the bond 
‘may be nothing more than the acndent of residence, or some 
peculiar topography or road lay-out However, when conditions 
are such that m given group is conndered, by themselves of out- 
ders, as belonging together, there exists degrer of "we feel= 
ing.” This feeling was pronounced in old toca! naghborhoods 
which looked askance on strangers and were loyx! and partisan to 
their own group, they were negbors 
"The absence of this “we feeing” is often one of the drawbacks 
in organizing large communities, for even where some imstiti- 
tons, such a8 2 conscldated school or an economic cooperative 
agency, ae aleeady rendering a comenon service to all the peone, 
net everyone is consciout of the existence of commonity relations 
‘On the other band, s high degree of loyalty tothe community as 
a whole in found in many comraunities, iackxding thove composed 
Ted. 
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of severat former local neighorhoods ® but m every ease of thus 
kind, 11s found that people have bees acteely workang togeber 
{or fome time on one oF more comarwon projects Community cot 
sciousness therefore, ws pot any puch vague entty a the college 
sprit aroused in mass meeangs, st is the resuit of team work on 
tasks recognized by all «3 words while, and, once created, it cau 
bbe mobitited for projeers winch would otherwise never get a 
hearing Because of the absence of this consciousness, and alto 
‘the lack of the necessary machinery, may worth-while projects 
ae never seriously considered by a community although st may 
hhave been extremely enthustasuic about them when they were first 
ducussed 

Community Conflicts —The impossbibty of ling here afl 
the vanous kinds of confhets which arise in cormmunsty life and 
action 18 obvious, for ths reason we shall mentian only 2 few, 12 
particular those which are definite bandicape to community oF- 
omzation and action The presence within one community of ¢0 
Faces oF classes is always sach a hancheap; this is true to a lenses 
degree where there is only one race but both native-bofh and 
foraga-born, Adequate community hfe is always handicapped by 
the presence in the sume commanity of Negroes and whntes, ain 
the south; or orientale and whites, a8 on the Pacibe Coast; or 
Mencans and whites, as 10 the southwest Similarly with clases; 
the tenant-eropper class of the cotton and tobacco belts, and the 
Ihwred-man class of the beet, cranberry and wheat sections are sel 
dom, if ever, integral parte of a community, and open conflicts 
sometimes ane between these tranaent laborers and the penne 
eat residents 

Conflicts also arige when, io order to verve the larger com- 
munity, becomes necessary to sacrifice the Okt neighborhood 
snatitutions, such 8 Jocal schools, churches, and roads. The r¥e 
‘af young leaders often creates confict with established leaders, 
religious differences, in addition to restricting cammunmy life, 
‘sometimes even apli the community itself, new formns of recrex 
ton are often opposed by older people whote customs oF religions 
beliefs may be offended There are conflicts between town and. 
country, which often do mot step at town limits, and even the 

Tear. J Fy The deren Communty in denon, Weary Hot & Come 
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city enters, for some country people adopt “urban atutudes” which 
create intermess between hemacives ang those of their neighbors 
‘who atl have an aversion for evecything urban. 

In all these conflicts, the existence of some degree of socal 
vtratification within the group is responmble It may be chic, 
sonomme, rehgious, ar poliueal, or occasioned by former geo- 
_erapbueal boundaries; but in al suc eases the agencves which are 
‘Promoting education, religion, or recreation, cooperative enter= 
Prlees or general cammunity organuzaton find that they have to 
onder all these variations in sonah satus, for it x one of these 








amity organization and even commnuty Ife. 
‘Community Techaique—"Community technique” is « con- 
venient term for the processes whereby community consciosaness 
‘cred od ccm oreatin ed iiy a a 
‘The first atep in community arganization is the recognition of 
needs, desiree, or objectives. OX! local neighborhoods 
‘this common bond in their outual dependenre, and ther 
luolution wan x factor of community solidarity. But sothing 
‘roaching complete solidarity is posible in a latger communi, 
for there ae too many diverging Ines of interests, To be mucess- 
fel, however, cmmuzity action must bave one oF fore common 
‘objectives wiich appeal to the majority of the people, for mont 
people will willingly cooperate with others on x proyect in which 
‘they are personaly concerned. Consesently the frst sep involves 
‘ving service from which esany will beneit 
‘The second step is to arrive at something approsching a con- 
senaus of opinion on the method by which the desired result can 
Dest be uchieved. This agreement ca be reached only by open 
discussion mn a comemunity meeting 
Leadership is the last step From the point of view of com- 
munity action, leadership is not solely x matter of personal char- 
acterlaties, but of the abity to center attention and action om the 
objecaves selected by the group. In other words, the leader be- 
ccames & group oF project enireprencar; be must represent the 
soup, but atthe same tase kecp the objective constant in mind 
‘The Tendency of All Commounity Organizations to Be- 
‘coms Compoaite.—The difference between special interest and 
componite groups isnot at great as is generally aarumed. A com 
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posite group must work on various projects which are not of equal 
smtecest to all the members of the group; these projects become 
‘pecial, and ate carried on by sper interest sub-groups within 
the composite group. Special interest groups, om dhe other hand, 
almoat always assume other additional (umetions—parent-teachet 
assotiations promote recreation, beaasScation, and other projects 
rot primarily connected with the school; and even econemic eo- 
operanves, such as creamencs, poultry atsocation, and livestock 
thipping organizations, told ancual peemic. Kolb and. Wiledea 
found that only 34.4 pez cent ofthe speoal interest groups studied 
were “mono-functional,” one of more additional fonctions being 
‘tnuined by the ovber 65 6 per cent According to them, "There 
seems be a tendency for the eure atrve lube to have the greater 
number of functions" “Soeal enjoyment” was the additonal 
fonction most frequently assumed The same tendencies were 
show by a recent study made in North Carolina ™ General farm 
‘orguneaations, neh as the Grange and the Farm Bureau, have Jong. 
recopmired the necesnity of extending the range of the activites 
of ther locals in order to keep thes alive 

‘These final statements, although based on observations and 
careful studies, must not be taken too postively However t does 
seem fairly safe to conclude that something 
posite organization is necessary for two reason’ (1) because of 
the more vansed services a cam render, and (2) because the mor 
bozation of the people who are to perform pecalted services 
demands more than the ielicctual consideration of the specialized 
projects and waking Shueprints for ther accomplishment. Rural 
people crave the creative experience and social contacts mae POI 
iible through comniunsty meetings, programe, and activines, 
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(CHAPTER XXV 
‘THE FARMER AND HIS TOWN 
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in Chapter XXII, the eillage or small town is one of the rule 
{around which the ‘sew sural community tends t9 com 
‘rardless of whether this holds true (or every new ural com 
‘unity, the fact remains that, wit few exceptions the small town 
ina part of rural Kfe The chief occupations of dhe townspeople 
‘were once carried om on farts or by xemi-epecalined rara! agen- 
es, Blacksmithing, batter tuiking, baking. cobbling, std similar 
work was at one time doce by the farsers themselver; merchan- 
ising was once only rural barter, and banking, inaurance, law, 
medicine, preaching and teaching were at ose time only slightly 
profetsicaalized and undertaken by men who were also farmers 
Furthermore, as civilization has developed more complex haman 
relationships, many things of whick the rural person was unaware 
or at least not dicectly concerned witr—fifty or a hundred 
years 1go, became a part of rural life. Consequently the agriew- 
‘ural village or sali town now has a dual éle> in the first place, 
‘acts an a muddle man ix merchandising operations, and, second, 
{way station between the farmer and the larger world of 
‘which he tt now pert 
"The small rural town is the economic and often the socal center 
of the farmer's activtics, for there is no cural commumty today 
‘which dows not have same reatons with x nearby town Betweet 
seven and ninetenths of the burners of the average small wn 
1s created by rural needs, and the town self ussally develops only 
‘qrough to enable it to serve these oeeds There are numerous 
inatances of towns which have fsiled to survive whea they were 
rot well cated in relation to these rural necds, for 8 town De- 
comes a mecesity to the farmer if there are facilities for transpor 
‘ion to amd from the razal dstriets, but if these facilites are 
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lacking, it will not survives and of itselt> The decadence of the 
rural towns which sprang up before the rairoads were but has 

Tagen dae chuely, of not wholly, to the fact that many of them 

fre now inland and consequenty are no langer good service agen- 

sea for agriculture? Similarly, many so-called “eroescads towns” 

ace now decining becuse the antomcbile cartica rural people 
‘through them tothe anger towns and cties, 

‘The great number of linle towns in this country Is proof of 
‘their ale to agriculture. Ax HP Douglass saya, “All courty- 
‘men support about as many litle towns an they con’ Of eonrne 
‘hey do, just an they support as many autonichiles and trucks a6 
‘they can purchase, and as many acres of land as they can pay for 

id cultivate, forall of these facltcy are daily neceasities to the 
farmer The number of litle towns depends upon two things. the 
‘rorperity of the agricultural comunity, and railroad facies 
‘the latter in the long run depending on the prosperity of the agti= 
culrora)cornnnitien they uerve The litle town ss hardly more 
than a thickly setded and more specialized vection of the rural 
coromunity, tnd many of its economic enterpriser—groin deva- 
‘ocx, cooperative creameries and cheese factors, banks, and even 
‘Mores—are wholly or partly owned by farmers. The file town 
eer rt ot ara cman frm ay 7 of i, 
‘ad i thus sense it belongs to agneture caleurast 

Growth of Town and Country Relatlonahipa—in Chapter 
XXXIET we saw that the agricultora village, so cnfversal in early 
“Ameria life, gradually gave way to the islated farm as the 
place where the farmers inved, and that the present tendency 
foward the establishment of some community oxnter which will 
provide che facies which rarat people lnk because of ther ioit- 
tion The increasing relationahps beween towe and country peo- 
‘le which resuk from his tendency are of greater importance than 
‘ty other aspect Although che town has always bom a necesrary 
part of rural economy, the farmer hs only recently rerognaet 
ths fact, farthermore, the icuproved mezns of transportation aad 
communication have made x relatively easy for him and bus family 
10 enjoy the town's socal, a1 well ar ts trade, facies The 
farmer of today oes to town ten times a3 often as he did two 
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_ratcrationt ago, and the other members of he family have in 
creamed Chatrcontacis with if even moce. The pioneer farmzt bad 
4 go & fown occanonally, but be went slope, now the entire 
{aan gon the yosnger mabey moc often than the farmer 

"Th eal! vow is naw the farrec’s trading and banking cccter, 
and it is becoming more and more his recexbonal, social and 
religious center. It iseributes the products of many of the mani- 
facturing, refining, and chop peocsuees which were formerly dine 
(on the farm bat are wow carried on in larger towne ot in the tes, 

ia the frat ate in @arketing farm produets, ie, arvenbling and 
stripping, Tae development of bese and camila activetes 1 the 
town and city has had two important rexaks: (1) because of i, 
\incgee peoportion of tix vatronal population fren in urban oe 
ters, and (3) it has increased the contacts brween town and 
country people. 

‘Tax Aancuutuaat Town ox Vitisor 

‘The Number amd Distribution of Towns—In 1930, there 
were 13.433 villages, i: incorporated places of 2500 inhabitants 
‘or let, in this country; Hf every place with up t0 10,000 ishabi- 
‘amt in inctuded, dheve were 15,616 incorporated village, tows, 
and sal cen’ Modera means of traraportation bave made it 
possible for fartoecs to frequent roany cites of mare tan. 10,000 
population, ard iis therefore probably exfe ta say that 15,000 of 
‘Tame 112—Guowne ano Duct of Vataes Porsamox nme Dera 
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‘these villages and small cities are prasariy trade centers for agri 
cultural commmanrnes Table 112 presents a brief summary of the 
{930 comsus data on the number of moorporated vallages and the 
village population in relation to the national population. 

‘The requirements for iocorporatng vllages vary widely 
throughout the Unted States, and consequently census data on 
“incorporated places” do not give 2 true picture of the compara- 
tive prevalence of towas in the various states. Ta eleated that 
there were 7000 unincorporated vilages io the United States in 
1930, makuag a total of more than Ewenty thoutand vitages, the 
‘population of whch = counted as rural * By combining data frora 
Akferent sources of information, calculations cam be made a to the 
teographie disirdbution of towns: but even then the data are pre- 
carious if an attempt is made to estimate the number of towns 
‘onthe basis of density of population. However, the distebution 
fer dest of the gewa! ppt i of some signa an 
it varies froe 0 15 villages per 100 square miles to 70 or over. 

According to Douglass, “Tt is Towa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the rural counties of Iinois and Mis" 
souri, with parts of Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, which 
‘constitute the pre-eminent Witie-town area of the United States’ 
In Towa, for example, in 1930, there mere 713 incorporated il. 
Iagea with under 1000 inhabitants and, in addition, 123 towns of 
{from 1000 to 2500 population Brunrer and Kolb show that the 
‘West North Central Division has the greatest number of villages, 
imeluding both incorporated and ununcorporated places * But there 
are varatoas between states m the same geographic section, and 
coven greater variations between thowe in diferent sections. Doug 
tase nds: nthe South, Georgia excepted, i tales farzn popu 
tions of from four thawsand to est thousand to support one litle 
town, while the Northern states, bordering on the Bissssip 
and Missouri rivers, there isa Bitle town for every tmzive him 
dred and fifty oF twenty-five hundred country people. He pre- 
scnts the following “glaring contrasts” —to use his own term—in 
‘the number of litle towns ix states whose rural populations are 
approximately equal: 
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‘The 1930 Bigures on the litte towns in ehese Sour states ares 
Bhar war Mcempot m 
Tome 3 @ 


Fry shows that in 1920 the rav0 of those living in vilagen to 
‘the general rural population was igh in the Middle Atiantse sate, 
and low in the East South Central states” Tn 1930 there were 
more small towns inthe ceneral states than in any other section of 
the covatry. 

‘Dougins believes that the following three factors are largely 
responsible forthe variation in the deteibation of villages" rural 
prosperity, physiogrephy, and habit. In discussing the fret factor, 
Ihe calla the litle town “rural kor,” and says that the vectors 
‘With high land value, a lange percentage of improved acreage, and 
1igh production value per acre have the greatest number of val 
ages. Under physiography be Fsts mourn, paisa and the 
‘water supply ax the typeof factor which influences the distributor. 
of towns, although the physiographic factors may of course be 
tered by exrtain projects soch as irrigation, mining, oF mance 
facturing. Under habit he discusses the difereaces arising from 
the fact that people moving into simular regions come from places 
with different systems of setderent For exemple, Obio, Indiam, 
Missouri, and Kansas do not vary to any extent froa the other 
sates in that section in either physiograpty or rural prosperity, 
‘but there are very few emall towns; and hu. explanation is that 
these four states were sctied laely by people from the coral 
south, whereas the other states im that section were settled chiefly 
by people from New England He conchodes his discussion of 
abit with the following seaement. “Nebrasks and the Dakotas 
fave nearly sx many Inte towns relative t0 population as have 
‘TMinols and Lowa, though they canmet nearly 90 wel aford them. 
‘Theie people casted the town habit as they moved West... 
“The explanation of ther freqaeny ix prytholagieal rather thas 

‘The Size of the Village Population—In 1930, the total pop- 
tztion of villages (incorporated places of 2500 peuple or less) 
“Tee, C Late, Americ Yidnges, Dotictay, Doras & Company. fe, 
gy Yor, ma pee. 
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was 9.184453, oF 7.5 per cent of the total extional gopelation, 
tnd if the population of unincorporated places of the same size is 
‘included, it is calculated thar aboot 10 per cent of te total sa 
tional population lives ia vilbges. 

Tn 1800, only five cines in the United States had more than 
10,000 ishabitant, and leas than 4 per cent of our (orl national 

jon was located in these five cies: whereas in 1930, cities 
Of this size, or larger, contained 47 6 per cen of the total popula- 
tion. Asoording t© the 1930 census, which clam towne with 
‘over 2500 inhabrants as urban, 56 2 per cent of the total popula- 
fiom Tived im cities. But if places with 1000 tm 2300 inkabitars 
are aso classed as urban, 60 1 per cet of the pepulation ves is 
soem cad cans ma hocyormed pan f Joe then op 
are also weckaded, this gure rises to 63 7 per cent * 
Furthermore, there are thousands of cher people who ive fn he 
incorporated places of this size. 

{In four statee—Rhode Inland, Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jervey—the urban popaltion constitutes more chan 75 per 
tent ofthe total population and im two of them—Rhose Island amd 
Masaachasetts—over 9§ per exit. The population of Greater New 
York today is almost rwice that of dhe extire United Stats, in- 
cluding the Indians, when Washington wat frst elected president 
‘Almost ont-ueventh of this country's total popolaton lives in 
ght great cwtiea: New York, Phaladelpbia, Chicago, Detrot, Lot 
‘Angeles, St. Louis, Cleveland, sd Boston 

[Not caly has the wrbam population increased more rapidly than 
‘the rural, Dot the larger wrbas centers have growa more rapidly 
‘hun the smaller ones Thousands of dhexe smaller places have. 
actually decreased in sive during dhe past thirty years A steady 
‘urbanization of our national popalaton. has been occurting for 
several decades, for farm families and rural young people have 
tueenleaviog the rural distr for the city. The farmer's contacts 
‘with the town have been increasing, as have is relations with the 
larger urban centers ether directly o chrough the smaller town 

‘Age and Sex Distribution of the Village Population —It 
was seen from the data presented fa sme detail in Chapter IV 
‘that the village population contains slightly more than its share 
of people in the lower age groups and considerably more than it, 
~SFttimth Crum, Popsatoe, ot SP os 
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share of old people, and that it sands about midway between the 
‘rural and urban pepslations ma all the age groups Up £0 65 years, 
after which it outranks both of them. A comparison of the Vilage 
‘nd the total populavon per age group was presented in the table 
on page 6B. 

‘We saw ali that the scx Gatribution of the village population 
fiers connderey from that of the tou population The village 
jag more males per £00 females than the ety in every age group 
‘under 25 years: more than the farm population in Uhe age groupe 
235-34, SS-e4, and Bs and over, and more than the ttal popnlaion 
all the age groupe between 14 and 5 years ane m those above 
75 yeara Detaled figures on the sex distribution of the popalation 
‘wece piven in Table 40, Chapter TV. 

Ia his audy of 77 typical villager, Fry found that m western 
villages there are 2 preponderance of men and relatively few un 
married women, the age and sex distnbution is fmrly normal in 
‘onihern villages; the middle-western villages include many for 
igestom people, both the age and the sex tsttibanon folowing 
that of the country ax a whole; and m eastern villages there 1 8 
(eat excess of women and cd people * 

‘The Increase or Decrease in the Village Popalation.— 
‘Data on whether the vilage popalation 1 increasing or decreaning 
are conflcting. For exaple, Gillette presents elaborate figures 
‘which indicate tat the popotation of thoasands of villager and 
sminconporated places decreased sn each of the three decades be- 
‘wren 1890 and 1920. He shows, for tostance, that between 1910 
tnd 5920 there was a decreste ss 40 3 per cent of the places with 
4 poprlation of less than $00 people, in 366 per oxnt of those 
between 500 and 1000 popolation, and in 286 per cemt of those 
‘whose population was between 1000 and 2500, these same places 
showed a sia tendency in the two preceding decades, athowsh 
the percentages were smaller. After giving ttatistics on the popu 
lation deerease for places with 2500 10 $000 inabstants, 5000 to 
410,000 inbabzants, 19,000 to 25,000, and over 25,000, he says" 
“The generalization seems warranted that the smaller the place, 
the greater 1s the lability of oss of popalauon ™" Table cr3 gives 
the figures for places woth Jess than 2500 population during these 
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three decades, and aluo for 1920-1930 The 1930 data are for 
‘towns only from 1000 to 2300 population 
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Fry's data indicate @ different tendency for, although they do 
pot show that all the villages are mereasing in population, they 
do show art increase in the population of both incorporated villages 
and umncorporated places between 1900 and 1920, the wrerease 
emg 41.4 and 480 per cent, respectively. During this period the 
ate of increase in the population of incorporated villages was five 
fumea as raptd an that for the surrounding country districts, and 
the rate in both incorporated and unumcorporated villages was mine 
‘mes as rapid as that of the strictly ferme population However, 
this rate of increase was not aa rapid as chat for the urban popnla- 
ton, being almost 20 per cent siower.!# + 

"The most recent and probably mott trustworthy data are given 
by Bronner and Koll They show that, berween 1910 and 1930, 
the population of all wilages increased at about fhe same rate a8 
the national population, that for every eeven villages that declined 
‘more than twenty per cent in population from 1910 te 1930 there 
were thirty that increased; that 247 per cent of hem fasled to 
change, §1 9 per cent increased more than one Iundred in popala- 
Tien ar 
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tion, and 23.4 percent lost one hundred o snore; and that iti the 
small viages, those of less than 3000 population, that have re 
+ tunined stationary or deiined ™ 

‘The data make it dificult to drew any positive contusions 
‘Therefore, probably all that is posible is ¢o list the causes of the 
increase and decease in the village population. The inereut ve 
probably doe to the fact thet: 

1, A large portion of the populanion has moved away from the 
arms, and may of these people have settled in villages. 

"2, Because of good rads and. autorsobiles, the crossroads 
stores, country churches and schools, country blacksmith shops, 
tnd similar enterprises have rooved to villages and taken ther 
cexsployees with them. 

13. The steady increase in the volume of farm production bas 
increased the number of the sowalled middle men 

4 The demand for profesmooal and commercia) services has 
Inereaved steadily; and consequently, sn order to verve both the 
village and the farm population, many lawyers, insurance men, 
Phystans, Bankers, vimsters, teachers, edifort, realtors, recrea- 
{hon and amusement entrepreneurs, and even public officals must 
live in villages 

‘The decline in the wllage population 1s probably aocounted for 
by the fact that: 

3. Many wilage enterprises have been unable to compete sne- 
cestfoly with city enterprnes, and their employees have deifted 
to the cites, 

2, The automobile makes it posible for the farmer to go to 
the largee towns and cities for all Kinds of goods and services 

‘3. Railroad service is poor, for many raiizoaés which lteratty 
sade certain small toyns now stop only their slowest trains ut 
these places, 

‘4, Abandoned farms, mines, and othes enterprises often leave 
‘behind them deserted villages. 

‘Tex Cnasacrzatenes oF tax Viniace 


‘The Village as a Social Entity.—Tie small town, which the 
exams claasfea a8 rural, has a corporate entity of its own and 
ould therefore be considered bn any ducamsion af rural welfare 
tnd ieienoy: Aithongh in many ways i can best serve its own 
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imeceste by serving those of the farm enterprise and Oye rural 
people around it, t must also take an smerest i ity own bedy, 
‘rund, and soul. Seal towns have often been bik became pe 
ple thought ir was berter to live in them than in the open 62 
{2y but itis actualy the case? The small town bas al too often 
‘een unmindtl of a sbuity to answer tas question airmatively 
“Although the town isan teorporated place withthe legal power 
tw develop the icin of fe it want, many rural towns are Uer- 
ented more im becaczing industri) comers then wholesome ret 
‘ential places, Real etate endxsnaats boom the town t0 
fucure detriment, [es chamber of commerce and ite civic cubs 
strive to attract factories and sill, which often means the iro 
‘duction of people and probleme st ve all equipped to handle, The 
‘tragic mortality of small-town business, ceceaboral, and social 
enterprises doe pnimanly 10 en overwrought enthusiaen for 
‘expansion of the absence of any adequate plans for 3 common 
civic life A small town must provide wll the institutions and 
aageocies its standard of living demands, and itis therefore con 
fronted by all the problems connected with food, housing, health, 
‘education, reereation, reignon, and socal contac. 
Houses.—The small town is more handicapped, from the 
pout of view of good housing, chan the open country with its 
fick of housing standards, or the cay with its congestion. This 
as parnslacly true ut the town 1s too small of t00 poor to provide 
& municipal water supply or adequate facities (or the daposal 
Of sewage, sludge, and gu*bage ‘The fre harard is much greater 
{nthe mull town than m the open country, and fire protection 8 
extremely poor ‘There is practically newts any houting code, ad 
‘people can therefore live is any kind of place without legal reatric- 
tion oF supervision. The home is often combined with the pee 
(of husiness—atores, garages, and the lke; this not only ofter 
crowds the family into cramped quarters but abo lite the yard 
space and, in the cate of the cortaration house and garage, coD- 
stitues a serious fie hazard. There are no reticions on Keeping 
poultry and fvestock ox the premises, art thi, makes for fith 
and the breeding of fhes and Gsease germs. The fact that the 
‘altown population is probably static. or even decreasing, offers 
[le incentive for the improvement of resideata! property. Mary 
homes are owned by someone else than their ocropacts, and they 
are allowed £0 fal ince a state of disrepair if Chere i tle Wkeli- 
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bbood of their ever becoming valuable property. Jn short, the 
‘mull bome im » small town has all dhe disadvactages of the s2o- 
lated country Rouse, without the latter's wivantages of space The 
Testotwe Report of the Commitee on Farm and Vilage House 
ing makes the following couparison of farm and wilage howtes 


ro genera, village hocses appear to be newer than Term hooses, 
cacept in the Tobucco-Blungrass section The perceatages of 
‘illage bonses baving at come bre been painted are Mgter Dun for 
{arm houses secnon by section, except the Corn Belt wnth 100 per 
cent of both farm and village hooses punted, Also the village hoooet 
seem to bean better repaur than the farm bouvet, except in the Great 
Barn, veordng to observatons of Seid workers. The smaller 
suze of vallage Downes is accord wesw souller are of village fersly 
or boutebold in all secuous except the Great Basie. « There 18 
Seas madison of hoase overcrow’ing 2 villages than farm hoses 
forall other sections. . . . Village honses are more prevaletly fired 
rth central beating equipment... Hletrinty for lghing pute 
ete far ore common im wage han farm Hoses 

pein water tysteme are more conimen in willge than sn farm 
homes tor all sectors... . Likewse the viluge dwellings are mare 
ramet eipped Mh sassy tat and doo water Bash 

ite 











‘Health and Seuivation—The sanitary condition of the rural 
town m of twofald significance, for it affeas those who live m 
the town and thote who trade there Milk and other foods art 
distributed from common enters, and provisions for sanntary 
methods of handing them are offen lacking in the small town 
Slaughter yards, damping grounds, and other civic naisances are 
common, as ace also ope prvier, open vewers, anid cesspools. 
Surface wells often supply the homes with water, but even if 
the water ia supplied by the town, inspection of the water supply 
fs often inadequate—if not completely lacking—and, because of 
the possiblity of poltution, the water constitutes a serious menace 
to the health of the townspeople. A stream or ratiroad tracks in 
the town often become a deemp heap for old tia cans witch con- 
tain decaying vegetables, and in many cases the stream beccmes 
an open sewer, The town alleya are almost always accumulations 
of rubbith, and disease-apreading imsects are plentiful for they 
SF rede Cinterens co Home Buting wnt Flame Owearhin,Tetaive 
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fad yood beending grounds and plenty of human hots As HP 
Dovgitss says, “Toe sanitiion of the open country was bad 
smough, but the lie own with the couesy's abuts and without 
‘the ety’s remedies may easily be the moat dangerous place ofall” 

Tn addition to the damp heap, the open sewer, the alley, ad 
the open privy alraudy mentioned, there are other eyesores i 
serail towne--ansighty Dalboards; tumble-dows buldisgs, badly 
laud out and direy sree; barren school, church, and court yard; 
‘ilroad stations, and uncared-for, weed-grown vacant lots, The 
mall town need it be ugly, bot in the absence of civic organiza 
tons and planing, its unsigialmess often becoenes acta! welines. 

‘Morals in the Town —To ate Douglass again, there are 
‘quite general opinions about the amall town: “The file town is 
ugly, and the litle town is bad.” Another eomea saying bas it 
‘that "God made the open country; man made the great ity, but 
‘the devil rade the luce town ” The tle town is nether a seagh= 
borhood nor a metropolitan enter, and it therefore lacks the stert 
cthucs and code of morals of the country districts, 
fective police regulation, and constractive social 
great city. Town chron have more free sane, since 
they do not have chores and other tasks to occupy thet ile mo- 
rents, they are usually not under as close parental supervision 
5 country chuldren are, and consequently sher play often degen- 
crates anto mischief, and even vice. Socal status is more clearly 
defined and of greater importance in the sall town than in the 
open country, and the epportumities for developing inwidionn atti= 
‘ues and false values of human worth are plentiful The average 
rural village has its “hangerso”—the idle or semidle—who 
Thang around comers and are anything but valuable elements in 
nts mental and social fe The trickster, the cheap show, the atret 
carnal, and other siilr traveling parasites Freqoent the sural 
fawn, the tramp, the vagrant, che hoodlum, the prostitute and dhe 
petty ‘the who may be i the town “lock-up” became objects of 
rmothnd curiosity and ile clk. Unless active measures are taken, 
4 “hang-ovt” may become a place for pety gambling, drinking, 
and idovont conversation. The small town, of iteelf, does not 
always connote badness, but i does offer many opportanibes for 
coil which, in the abaence of constructive social work, are Wely 
‘tm become fixed habits 
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‘Town Planning—The conversion of the amall town into the 
‘civic und social center of the whole rural community of which 2 
ig part would make it not only more prosperous, but also more 
beautifal, beter organized, and beuzr managed; and in addition 
‘the town would develop the pride and self-respect impossible 25 
Jong a5 st 4 "no man's land” What x needs isa consciousness 
‘of sta civic entity and of its exonomic and social fumetions If Ht 
‘were planned and managed ax the cexter of the raral community, 
the neighboring farmers woold 90 longer regard it as an anomaly 
in their midst, for it would be the hose of their achocl, church, 
‘park and playground—in other words, the capital of the entire 
‘commmanity. Civic eles and similar organizations could eliminate 
1a unsunitary sapects and its immoral elements, snd ity realex 
ton of itu econamie and seclal values would transform it wnto a 
well organised and ordered elersent un the social structure of the 
‘cammunity 25 a whole. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
TOWN.COUNTRY RELATIONS 


‘Tax Tows-couwray Commune 


Gartain Tows ant Country Relationships Inevitable — 
“The rite of the agricoltrl vitage In medern agree and 
rural fe wan iactued im the precoding chapter, and we ste 
‘that since modem farming is predominantly cormmerctal—tince 1 
[produces prevail fora rackets produce mos! past cough 
towns and cities, The agricultural village was seen to be the frst 
way tation for farm product on ther journey to the ends of 
‘the earth, and the last for the goods shipped to farms from alt 
‘over the world In other words, st tthe trade capil of the 
agricultural commanity as 3 whole 

‘But many other functions are mecessary in trading Because 
farm prodcts are largely seasonal, they are often onlonded in 
great quantities at shipping pomts over a short period of time, 
fd hey mst be sored for ftureabipment; sm aon, many 
erm products must be prepared for ehyment—cured, ded, 
leaned, or packaged Thess fonctost ate performed Dy agencies 
located in the town Ruloads have agente thereto manage ship 
rent, patlorms evatrs, tokyarda, and the like, final 
agents are concentrated in towns, towns are telephone and tele~ 
ron centers, i the merchants im the town who buy) kes 
Sf goods to dutribute to rural resent. All of thes procestes 
Aces necetary today In exrying on agneulre x8 are plows 
ad three machince 

"A nombcr of studies have been made of the trade areas of 
towau and wlager—areas winch might well be cled agncatoral 
commercial population urs, of which Ge town only oe te 
‘onal element" A concrete description of the coantsy tn St & 
trade centr in given m Tables «14 snd 115, ake from a detailed 
uly ofthe stvie reabonshge of town ad eouniry. 

Tie Go © J. “Te Seal Anon of ax Agra Conca”, 
sw brome bid Hagics © 5,0 Pt Maho 
me 
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Other Natural Town-country Relatiooshis 
to the mtereelated functions just discussed, other functions soem 
to be naturally carved on Jomntly by town and country people 
For example, almost every type of commereatized reereation can 
‘ecarred on better in towns where lecrical equipment and power 
machinery are available, and where cowds of people gather. 
Country people have the sare desire and the same right to share 

Tals J. H, “Sergee Relates of Town and Cooty." Kemer) Bail 
Ne, Umechay of Wacenms Agnesiueal Exgeresc Stes, Maine, 
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jn these reoretion and armasemest facilities ws anyone ele, end 
the town furnishes them the oppereaniies 

‘Schools, churches, hospitals, and libraries, which nesd a rela- 
tively large perronage for thes ecient operation, are located va 
‘owns, but they serve country people as well at town people. Had 
modern means of transportation been in existence when the great 
agricattwal sections of the country were frst settled, it 34 pot- 
Sible tha all the rural social agencies 2nd institutions would bave 
been focated in towns and villages and mtny town-country con 
ficia which now exist would probebly never have developed. 

‘The Structure af Towncountry Communities. —A town: 
country community does not inclode in its commercial funct 
al the activities of everyone who lives with its grograptie Ken 
for no type of éotramamty does this Even the old-time country 
neighborhood was not a commanity group, foreach famuly exited 
asa ocpurate uni, and the farm enterprise was encirely indivdaal 
‘The neighborhood included only the acuity arising from the 
{nterrelationahips created by the neede and detirer which could be 
better satisfied by a larger group thar the fanny. and the sue 
thing is trne of the town-couiry community Geographically it 
includes the town and the country ditricts to whore people it 
furmbes various types of services. Because wach institutions 99 
schools, churches, and country stores were formerly located x 
open country, and because it wow easy to ship virions products 
‘over long distances, there is a great variation in the site of the 
fountry ereas covered by dhe diferent town service agencies 
However, many geographic areas may be called town-countty 
‘communities. and 2 few such communities are shoven in the fol- 
lowing mapa and graphs 
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‘There is also a wide variation inthe geograplucal size of town- 
country commmunstics in the different secuons of the country. The 
ata in Table 116 indicate some of these variahoas. In discusang 








these variations, the aathors of the book from which this table a 
taken make the following statement 


‘These resaks are sot surprising, Vilages in the Middle Atlante 
stares were founded im the days of the axcart and the dit road 
‘when travel was laboroes and restricted, and soaay of them reached 
thele peak in population before the Coal War. The South, wath fs 
platiation system, did aot feel the neat of village service, for the 
plantations were ‘units aafcient unto themscives. The cocaty reat 
‘lone was needed. Only seth the break up af tke plantation system 
Ihave the Southern wilages emerged. They are fewer in seraber in 








Pemne 3 
(Pram Magen, A.W. “Seam Pastors to Town and Cewery elemiowe 
dae Useretiy, Hew’ Oraat Wot, 93°) 
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Proportion to the terntory included in ther rege, and therefore 
‘ach village, other thangs berg equal, hes the oppertunty to rptead 
ata influence over a larger ares than would otherarse be the case, In 
the two Western areas there are wide varicons withm exch region, 
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According to these writers, the chief factors determining the 
size of milage communities are “topography.” “being x county 
scat,” “types of crops grown on farms" —whether they are fit, 
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Adasry progucts or wheat, for instance-—and “proximity of ciies."* 
Brunner and Kelb chow that the size of the village commacuty 

reased between 1524 and 2930, varying from 2 to 20 per cent, 
with an everage increase of 8 square males 

Uneax-Ress. Cowrnacss 

‘Types of Conflicts. Notwithstanding the comparative nn: 
tuality of interest between the small town and the open east. 
and the enentil unity of the rorat commonity wiuck includes 
oth, suspicion and cven open ammosity have developed between 
the farmer and the townapeople For example, the country man 
‘thinks the townarsan “selfish” and “lary.” and the latter connders 
the farmer hoth a “rahe” and webusineslke; the country man ae 
‘ses the townsnan of robbing him by charging unduly bigh 
price, and the towneman accuses the country man. of being parsi- 
tmonions The existence of such opinions has at times created 
serious conflicts and opfit « community into factions whose arife 
threatened to end in physial violence in extreme cases, Thu, in 
the middle west, where the Granger movement attained ite great- 
‘ot development and where the Non-pactian League and other 
Independent poicicat movements have been. most powerful. open 
confit has often been very pronounced, but an the south, where 
the town merchant ficances the farmer an entire year at a time 
and, in addition, is often tus landlord, the conflict ia not 30 open. 
Tem pomible, however, that coder such conditons the feling of 
‘spicion and justice is shared by both groups, and it is quite 
certain thatthe cleavage between the two groups is mach greater. 

‘The average farmer looks upon the small town as 3 bad i 
uence. He does not want his sons t0 go to t too frequently, for 
it u the honae of the speakeasy, the poo! room, the public dance 
hull, the Rouse of il fame, and. shore all, a place to squander 
money He often cacres thi attizade to such an extreme that he 
‘would slmaut welcome the complete annihilation of the town. The 
townmmran, on the other hand, often fails co reaee that « pros 
erous aad contented farm population is essential to his own 
prosperity and even to his very existence These aftitades are 
‘timical to both town and country, and they have created a social 
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atmoaphece that mst be dispelled before she larger community 
can be ceived 

“The Cause of Conflicts —Some indication bas just been 
ven as to why ard how condhets age between country people 
Sind town people A clear knowledge of their eauses would lam- 
‘mate most of he, for confers esinly develop either from eam 
Deution or mmnderstandings, of both. Compattion has been 
brought tothe fare by the eee cooperative underskangs on the 
part of farm groups; their comparative ialsbon in the past has 
felted aisundersandings, of atleast a Cae 10 understand 
‘The causes of urbar-eural conflicts ray be usted ax follows: 

1, Daflerences 12 ocewpations saiomaticaly create ferent 
modes of thinking. If an oocuation 1s 10 be cartied on success 
fully, 1 oma have ts own tackique of opezatin, its own wtand- 
ads and meanuremente of eficxeney and aueceat, and ts own 7p 
‘of mind. The farmer hae gotes ie trasing by such x slow and 
‘easy appreaticaasp that he hardly reins that lel depends 
to any extent upon taming, and therefore he fat to agprecate 
‘the need for ail and aptitude in ranting a grocery of  haniware 
store This has been sadly demonstrated in the case of farmers! 
cooperative enterprises at have fled beeaose of yoor smage- 
rent Because the farmer does not appreciate the training ant 
kil necessary to marage even a smal store soccessflly, he dis- 
counts the value of the wilage storekeeper and objects to the 
profits he makes Furthersaore, for generations the farmer hat 
‘been ite concerned with prices and praéte; hi creria of ute 
cea have been bared or the successful maragement of a practeally 
selt-rficient farm Beosuae be has produced on his own facm 3 
Jange part of the goods which his standard of living demanded. 
the has ended comparatively litle oney ‘Tris acall arnount as 
raturlly gone long way, wherefore he hun Bat the man who 
handles great tums of money is xutomaucaly growing tnduly 
sich a the expense of the farses with whom be deals 

“The towneman, onthe otber hand trained a he ism price and 
market operation, usd to paying for everything he needs, end 
‘ellng His goods on « proft-andous basin, docs not epprenle 
the reason for the farmer's parsimony aa his suspicion of all 
pre dealings Funhermore, unaware of the grest amoust of 

itera of a8 
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and even his mentality The failure ofthese two men of diferent 
‘cccupations to realize cach other's valve probably the greatest 
‘cause of thee omtual ditrust and lack of apprecanon of the 
other, 

1. The difference between urban and rural standards of hving 
arc very real, but they are even more apparent The country 
Peston incws af the shorter working hours. the better clothes, 
the beter homes, schools, and churches m the city, he sees the 
taty man enjoying the advantages of cectrc lights, sidewalks, 
od muniopal water and sewagecieposal ater; he sees city 
‘Sldren fle or at play, and he kaowe that most of theae things 
ate not hua to ensoy Conmcquently he rebels against fut own 
Iwving oondinons and blames them on the eny person, ether by 
some peculie peyehology of hie own. or by smptting them (0 an 
‘uijatt eeonoeic dutrbution ‘The ety man, on the other hand, 
aeeing the farmer living without these facies, blames him (or 
tacking urbanity, culty. and exitore The farmer resents thu 
anturade even more than Sin lade of hese facimes, and that 
mutual siwunderstndings, distract end even conflict are created 

13 Townspeopie often adopt city attitudes and a8 a remit they 
connder themoelves completely urbanised, whereas in realy ther 
mode of hfe rescbles that of the people m the adjacent country 
disccta more than tha of tbe people sn the metropohtan center, 
‘The small rown reaches dow to the farmer with ove hand. and 
up tothe cy withthe other But oven a seul town ss ore coso- 
poltan than the open country because of #8 varions profetsons 
{and occupations The townsman i contzous of the advantages he 
ergs teving 1. town, and be regarde them ag a part of every 
sary. great or wall, and as cpporiunsies which comery people 
tan neither have nor appreciate. Comeauent he considers himself 
trbane, ervh, polite, metropolitan and. even coemopolitan—-atte 
toes which he daglays (rely 0 country people, partewariy 
social fairs Neadless to say. this contributes nothing t0 their 
smorual underotanding snd socal 

‘& The concentrate of wealth In eties has rested more or 
lets naturally frora the fact that it sn there thet economic and 
fndueeral processes are concentrated. This wealth in the hands 
cof comparatively few people, ba theze are the ones with whort 
the farmer dealt—the Bankers and the mercuarts—and 1s their 
‘poses and ther soe states dat cxtch his attention and imagnaa- 
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tuon, This concentration of wealth strmgttens his conviction tht 
the sity ia robbing the counery and that urban pecpie have only = 
‘soall appreciahon ofthe diieaites of his work and the handieaps 
1m his condivons of living. His beef that these wealthy people 
are an index of a great economic injustice may be perfecty 
jjunifnble, but since mazunl laborers and wage workers in the 
ity suffer handicaps in living similar to his own, the issue is on 
4 Gifferent plane than other urban-rura! differences 

§- The presence of industrial groups, even in sal towns, 
somtimes introduces into the population an element which has 
‘only a remote convection with agricalure, This increases the 4f- 
ecenees between town and couztry people and farther separa 
their interets, thereby fessening. the ‘consciousness of kind” 
‘hich exists in towns where these elements are abpent. 

6, The purely commertal interests of some wall trading ce 
ters make these centers anomalies to rural people. The rural 
community has not become commereal to any extent seis} com 
puctively reamly, and any group or agency that follows no 
‘other princigte but commerce iopresses it at greedy and even 
smmoral Although the curs} community may have comparatively 
oor inustubonal facihtes, al of its institenons and the valats 
they represent have been woven deeply unto it people's ives: A 
purely commercial attitude and the predominance of commercia! 
valves to the exelmon of every other criterion sritate the farmer 
‘and came hum to discount the tradesman himself as well as hit 
anterests and hus ertera of values 

7 The economic influence of the more distant urban centers, 
‘which ia reflected vn the busness practices of the small-town tah, 
often foree inm sno unfortunate relationships with his farmer 
‘cuntorners The farmer has for many years connidered Wall Street 
Js arch enemy, largely beeasse he does not understand its opera 
tions and its place m the business world; But this same neverthe- 
tess represents real forces which are active isthe relation between 
‘town and country dealers and detrimental to any matual under- 
standing and karmony between them. The town business mac is 
forced into wandardized business practions with bis city whole- 
saler and banker, and he naturally carries these pratices into his 
dealings with the farmer: the farmer's “agricatural papec” is 
ixcourted in the banks of dhe larger citien and the stxndardiced 
‘wholesale prices—and often the desiguated rexil prices—of rity 
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manufacturers are relayed to hn. The farmer dort not follow 
these practices in bis own afiirs oss his business relations wth 
Ini neighbors, and he resents having to adopt them in his dea!- 
inge with his merchant and hia barker. Furthermore, there i ele 
Alot that many smaibtown merchants and bankers have used 
the pressure of city dealers and banies xs 2 mean of increasing 
‘their own profits a the expense of the farmer who u ignorant of 
actual conditions 

8. Farm people have become increasingly class conscious be 
cause of their beef that they are diferent from city people, and 
this foimg has born intense by ther increaung knowledge of 
‘the common interests of farm people and the part of farming and 
farm people in world economy. The resoit has been am attempt 
‘on their pact Co assume many commerciat fusetions in which they 
belive others have taken advantage of them. In the organization 
‘of these enterprises discussion of these “plight” has become wider 
apread und exceedingly biter at times; profesional—or at least 
oversardent-—agiators have fed the fames of discontent, vividly 
Picturing the differences inthe economic and social nats of cy 
and country people It was agitations such as these tht gave re 
tw the Free Sou, Populist, and Independent partes and the None 
partisan League, of which the farmers have been ardent sap- 
Porters, Urban people and urban vested interests have belied 
almont every effort toward cooperation by the farmers, ad have 
‘often struck back viciously at the latter's attempts to enter com- 
‘mercial and poktial arenas Aldsoogh many of the commercial 
and political undertakings have faskd, these attiudes and actiy~ 

‘on the part of cey people have deeply erabattered many farm 
‘ers and have done more to increase their suspicion of ety ways 
than any other factor which has been discussed 

‘The following quotation asd Table 157 are taken from a study 
cof town-country eonfices which was iscleded in the report on 
Amerlean agricultural villages, previously refered to 

Caretul inquiry was made to excertain the causes of open coofict 
and of ientations that were generally regarded as Lily to lead to 
confit, 

“The basic cune of confic is ecanomic There i & fundamental 
ifference fe Function bntwoen the wilagert who buy and sel and 
he fanecs who produce crops. Specie confics usually ame 
rough te flue of the wilage to funenan as a service ston to 
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a mtisfachon of the farmers. The vilages cither do wmmthing, 
often uawttagiy, chat tbe farmers regerd a8 opposed to thar inter- 
‘ue or thay fl to da something Ghat Une farmers fool they shooid do 
Because of the econ dependence of the vilagers upon the couse 
try, they are mare stdetsted chan che farmers sm working out «Sa 
factory bane for wilage and open country relatons, 

‘The hae cause of estagocian between wilage and country ean 
‘est be deseribed ax lack of mates! enderstanding SpeciGe cauics are 
ted, together wah the surber of Ges each has been © factor (8 
the siuation, in Table [216]. 


‘Tama sphere Camas or Pacman Berens Valinet 400 Cotinnrt 








‘Usaan-Runai Coorsearion 
‘Unconscious Cooperation —That both ety and rural people 
are ensetial to our national economy 18 obvious, and ehat the 
amall-town man and the farmer are a unit i this economy if 
‘equally cbrous tthe individual who lives uu great metropolitan 
center and regards these two groups a8 ont, for to hum it i all 
ast “the country ” For purposes of civic iroprovement, the small 
‘a3 an incorporated area, but it must 

the farmer to assure an adequate eoartzy life or 
its own efficiency. When, in the following quotation, Douglass 
pea of the lite town becoming “independent,” he uses i in the 
sense of its relation to larger urban centers and to urban atitades 
‘The hse town isthe prcary trade center The town's countsy 15 
‘the ares whuch trades with it, which makes common exute with ii 
brupig and soln, va credit ind trareportazon feats. Te type! 
fancaromanes are te real merchast, the midelecan—win talee the 
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Jarmer’s produce aed worm it over to the city for conscamption— 
the banker, the portmaster, and the rasheay and express agent, THe 
towne cbuttry is the ares wach comes fo 1 for play, education, and 
worsinp. Here are the country’s moving psccures, x taxeball dar 
sends, aad ity Chawuauquas. .. » The inde awa 19 tus [tbe farm 
eF4] school of fashion and of social propnety The more rad 
tally the tle town adopts the sndepensent point of view the mare 
atequately mdy i rerurm lanes to a comprehension of its chief ta 
tamely, the eervce of the open country on which ie depends. After 
all ins vse negent task ‘The materal fand soornd} fortunes of the 
hile town and open country are ental; their achevements should 
‘be camman To full x reamcable scrnice the tle town onst 
‘appreciie aad love the eountry.* 


‘The small town cannot arbitrarily becorme the center of a sural 
‘community, nor can the later arbitrarily select some town ah the 
center of its economic and social activites. Institutions, agencies, 
and relitionships of long standing. have developed m both town, 
and country, and these wll perttt in spite of the need for ideal 
community relauonships Churches, schools, country stores, amall 
towns and large cites will continue to compete with the most 
sdeally located and perfectly equipped smal! town, Manofactur 
‘ational trade associations, and central church organnatong wall 
continue to influence adversely the location amt work of many 
insututions and agencies which, under an ideal arrangement, 
would adjust themselves perfectly t0 2 well organised and well 
ordered rural community and ite town center. Like all social 
‘adjustments, these problems must work thempelves out by exper 
ment, elimmabon, and sarerval 




















‘How thoroughly the country and the rural town cooperate 
mnconsioutly has been shows By veveral studies of townenuntry 
Felagoruhipe—relaoratipy which have snven and beame i+ 
sotutinalzed m rural communes. Tae town becomes the center 
1a varying degrees, forthe service agences working 12 the sar- 
rounding cosntry—buying, sling, Fanee, edecaron, ripen, 





the town jn the following order: (1) fmance, (2) aelmg, (3) 
ng: (4} recreation: (5) edeeation, hugh school education in 
+ (6) religion; and (7) practical social sesocistion.** 
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‘A town which is very amall—below 1000 in popaiation, for tx: 
ample—falls to supply ll these services ead in therefore less a 
‘center for the community, for country people have to go to the 
larger urban centers to satisfy many of ther needs, On the other 
itand, too lange a tows-—one with 2 population Of 15,000 to 20,000, 
for examplo—ceass, at least relatively, to be a nerve center for 
farmers (although this of course vars in the different sections 
‘of the country), forthe rural people re too rauch ia the minority 
‘and consequently they loeate social intitations of their own 1 
the open countzy or the small urban centers. As Hayes ays, 
“a As we descend from the small city to the cross-reads store, 
wwe find the farmer gurimg more and more in the makeup of 
the town, in bots its Business and social lie: but, while he guns 
Jn terest and ia narbers he loses in opportuni 

<honces and standards wvasable, and in the diversity of insntutions 
‘The substance of a all, de farmer feels ‘at home’ in the small 
centers and does notin the ciy.”* 

‘Various studies give further mformation on the influence of 
the site of the town Hayes found in Lowsiana that town-<oustry 
social rlavonahips were far more general in one town with a 
population of 500 then in theve towns of over 3000 inhabitant 
In his Wisconsin survey, Kol found daat, although “nearness 
was the reason gen toet frequency by farmers for thelr 
facta with one town rather thas anotbes, the town with a popu 
lation of 2500 or 3000 was the best center forthe service agencies 
for the surrounding country. In some of the moet prosperous 
tgricultural sections of the mile weat, towns of 4900 and 5000 
population are wndoubtedly the most kroeraliy recognized. and 
most widely used service and social centers for the adjacent rural 
iistrieta In New England many larger cities provide these faci- 
ties, while vome of the Negro and tenant sections of the south are 
served ly much smaller towns, the larger towns serving the land 

‘What we with to emphasize inthis section is the fact that the 
rural town has wmesnaciously become an integral part of the roral 
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community, and that Sor every section of this country there ia 
bee type of raral town which best serves the fermers 28 an eco- 
sormié and socal conte. Furthermore, tis undoubtedly true that 
turaburtan celatoashige ae gradually scintegrating themacves 
1 ev, the more suitably fated and beter-equpped towns 
will become the establuhed service and social centers for raral 
eommorstes, and the many smaller urban centers now in exit~ 
nce wil love thi funtion or, pouibly, «imately be dimnated 
completely This relationship between the rorel town and the rural 
‘onennity an be broogin about only by unconscious adjustment 
‘nd norviva, for he imstleutonalization of exining relatonthipa 
snl not at preset give way to any ewouny planned arrange: 
‘The Need for Planned Cooperation—The friction and 
conflicts between town and country people have been a long time 
tm wring, ad, similarly, 9 eonsciouren of the mutcalty of 
the interes and a tecizique of cooperation will be achieved 
slowly, We have seen that chin consciousness and technique already 
it fo a constdeable degre: bt thy em and should be eon 
tciously encouraged and developed even further. Chambert of 
semimerce and ervc clubs ahould recognize the farmer at a miember 
‘of the business and civic comemumity they represent and which they 
fre secang 10 serve. The farmer often ts resonable for the 
{eater part of the volume of business dene in the stall tows, 
find he and his basines interests should be represented in and 
{ervey these orgacumtions. Atthough tere have been several 
anienpes uv ts direction, only luted succes has as yet been 
achieved. Too often the chazsber of commerce ib litle more than 
2 Retail Merchant's Assecation, coocermed cnefly with credit 
rie Sing, and elosog howe Wik » broader view of 

1 place in the coeur, ie would realiae thatthe life and prot 
party of busines in a sll town depend up: the prospenty of 
the farmers, and it would accordingly recognaze the need for the 
usion of farmers in its membership. Hayen found, in his 
Lousiana stady, that ony twelve of the $52 members of the 
‘Chamber of Commerce of Alexandria were farmers, although a 
Gefaate membership campaign Fad been conducted smong’ the 
farmers Alexandria, 2 small ity with a population ef 20,000, 
tas become aatonally known because of its attempes to inchode 
the adjacent agricokaral isrias as x part of the comamnity it 
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serves, There were no farmers among the sinety members of 
ius Rotary Club, and the Kiwanis Cisb had only two among its 
‘sixty tiembers. Oukdale, a town with 8000 mbahitants, bad no 
Active program of coupecation with rural interests; howerer ita 
Chamber of Commerce fostered boys and gels! cich work and 
agrecikaral fairs, and numbered one farmer among ity 143 
members. 

"The raral town can well efford to adopt x sympathetic and help 
{latitude m cooperative enterprises, regardless of whether they 
ace corporate or purely cooperative. Agricultural cooperation has 
‘been developing ia Deasoare for uevesty years A Sr the town 
people bitterly opposed the esabishment of farmers" cooperative 
‘enterprises in the towns, sometimes even denying them the right 
tw locate eth the town limt?* Bus Dury have Karued tha 
fot casenial that the farmars aod the town middle xen be en- 
turely separate groups, and in ceveral towns farmers ave now 
operating the banks ed scores and manuactoring, wholesale and 
retail enterprises, aod the towne are more prosperous than they 
were fortaerly. “A temlar station hs exited in the United 
States, for the biterest oppontion to farmers” cooperative mar- 
Keting has often come (ror their own townspeople, If farmers 
hhld ome of the stock im the stores, banks, and other busroess 
enterprises of the town, this would accomplish a great deal in 
climioasing the mutsat distrust berwees town and country people, 
asta already been the casein several rural towns in this country 

“The eatablahment, inthe sales town of scent ineunoes 
{or rural people s desirable from many points of view. There 
of eourae the practical advantage of making public service fail: 
Hes and water, light and sewage-dispotal syrems avaible to 
farm people. But if, i addon, educational and recreational 
facaities are located in the town, the coming and gong of the 
rural ciskiren, and the coracane raingling with the young, people 
fof the town, will create a subtle confidence that is dificult to 
achieve in purely commercial reationships Tn his Wisconsin 
study, Kalb asked the question, "Where doen the farmer prefer 
to fave his sonal suattitions located?” The young poopie chose 
the tow mack mace frequently chan the older oats did, and an 
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every case it was chosen for the church and school two oF three 
hnmes a5 frequently a3 the country. But before the school can be 
located sa the town, both town and country people mast be willing 
to enlarge the achool district to include the rural ares it should 
serve. At present the farmer oflen objects to having bit property 
Tisted m such a district because of the higher tax rate, and accord- 
ingly hus children are admarted to the town high school only by 
courtesy of the town schoot board, and a prescribed tuition (ee is 
‘often requiced, 

The following rather long quotation ia presented in order t0 
awe something approaching a coruplete picture of one of the 
‘muy eases in which town-sountry cooperation hag been socom 
plished successfully. 


On Jamuasy 1, 1917, the citizens of the take vilage of Elgia, 
[Nebr und the werroundng country met to celebrate the consummae 
‘ion of ther umted effores, to detente, n thas town of fey then 
1600 inhabutants, w new communny buskding, a come acneranent 
‘well worthy of their prvde 

"The building grew ont of the fact that the town Vand was about 
to dinolve A cme meeting was called, other civic needs becume 
apparent, attenbon was centered on them by local leadert of enths 
‘sm and vision, cammeumty spent vas arcosed, « club was deemed 
necenary an a working instrament, and the building was projected 
125.8 home for the dab. The general purpote of the balding was t0 
Serve ag “a eating house fr a! soo) actrvstes." Widh is i stew, 
the opera house was bought i» 19:6, reconstructed, and dedxated 
as the socal center of the town and wroruty. Among the pect 
objets of the building were the following. 











"3A Genera) meeting place for toes! orramations, pute and 
private 

“4 A place for leerares, etertaraments te. 

5. Devdloyment of cite prde and loc cteenship through 3. 
open Forwe, 

6 A publ reading room and brary 

7 Development of the ape of the communsty throagh encourage- 
iment of bands, chormscs, net, et 

‘To gwe representative teens conta of the amusement enter- 
pracy of the commrary 

(9 To waste town and country forces forthe wellare of both, . 
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‘The building it of brick, 40 by So feet, with two stories and base- 
ment, It uw heated by steam, bghted by electrucity, and has runaing 
Sot and eld water. 

‘On te Sit for i an sudan and moving Pctct 0m. 49 
ty’ go fer, cntaiomg 240 opera cin and fo movabie Gui At the 
itort ofthe nator ist age 15 by 40 fet, with w proces 
‘opening 14 by ar fect, & roller carta, and eght fies Thete 1 also 
2 omens ext room for member ad al county women Freie 
‘mith abley chairs ch, lounges, aod toe aed latory fee, 
Town fbby: the commeatone oft. whch aa the box oe 
anda moving pecture both af frepoof Conran 

‘On the atond foor are a rexing amd meal room, # director 
am, bac ball wih once sage, ao wordt 8 gyrnaan, 
‘etchen wth complete equipment.» ang ron end eepre, 
reting roo, x hvtcy, std tab. Ta the ange oom are 6D 
‘hair and 8 folding table. 

in the baseet ave two Dlg ays, thee ular ede, 
veh along oeansabor ete bing: The Red Cro the 

3 Colowagerpeabort . ous, 1 
Boy Sets the Hame Guards the war our coments, the Chive 
tau compary, the tat, the Grand Army of the Repabie, the 
fee depart the wage bond, te board af atucation, he Indie 
(Sh, rm ef rau, pre Sy, de en 

Takin tothe activites cooneted wit tteeorgunntions are 
the fallowing Lectore couracy weckty cromanty Ca Pang, 
{alowed by buinee meeting gyemaron work, recreation: games 
moving piceres and traveing theatre, coated Tor ed centre 
by the recor loc) plays, mame eerie, ad reels» 
Ccrnmonty Chtnes (et; commrnty elcretone af July 4 tad 
Wenonsl Day, fends; choo! exerene; pra and det ince, 
convestons; regions for vistors: and patric mete * 

‘Tha Town as & Part of the Rural Life Movement —Even 
the national leaders of oral fe eoovexent have filed to give 
de consideration to the pace of the rral town inthe rare ome 
‘munity The mal own bas een something ofa “no man’s and” 
til the presen. for nether the great ban centers oF the rial 
people have recognised it a8 Beocging to them The large cites 
re right inthis atid, bat Ge farmers are ot. The rural tow 
Sam, WC, and Taroom ¢.¥, “Bard Cooney Ding te 
ated Bus" Below Noss. Uened Samm Dorit f ACEO, 
Wahaatn D Elrom ay 230 
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J now, and always has been, a part of the rural commanity, and 
19 time to recognize this fat and to plan dehmnitely its place, 
function, and ite exmtence as 2 part of the socnl structure of 

very rural community. 





(QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
‘THE FARMER AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


‘Tax Faures axo Poumical Action 

No Agrarian Party in the United Staten—The average 
ran 18 fet conscious of the iaxisation of goverament than of 
any other institution by which be is continaaly influenced, and in 
‘which he constantly participates; and for tis reason civic fests 
are usually neglected even by those who are actvely interested i 
the other major activites of fe. Thus is tres in the Unived States 
than it i in the older rations of our western civilization, and, a 
far us the farmers are concerned, truer here than in Canada. 
‘There « no recoynieed agrarian poldicl party in the United 
Staten; m fact, tis doubtful whether the agrarian which does 
“eat is sulficealy class conscious to ereate a political party, and 
{or this reason American farmers as a class do mot exercise the 
clear-cut political influcnce exercised by farmers 1 certaia other 
‘ountres, 

‘A biparty system has exated practically throughout our mae 
tonal political bstery Blocs representing mayor economic, tlt~ 
ous, of other yaues have never become & part of our scheme af 
poltieal organization We have ma hereditary soera clasen, and 
consequently our popalation 1s, and has almost always been, 
heterogeneous Our oxcupational groups have been in a state of 
ux Our whole body of pobteal, socal and economic tradition 
fas been based upon a phlesophy of compenoon, eqsaly, and 
andividual independenes, and onfy very recendy have we thought 
of & labor group or an agrarian group. Furthermore, our fafm 
Populanon is scattered over sach widely different sections, and. 
there is such great diversity in our farm proscts, as to make 
ach section am almost dutinct economic group. The natural re 
suit of all these cond:aons ig that farmers, bke practically every 
other group, have adhered to olf pobtical loyalties instead of cre- 
ating x party of thelr own. 
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‘Tendencies toward Agrarian Politica—Notwhstandng 
the abeener of an egranan party, cur farmers have several times 
{nour nanonal hstory roade thet inflarnce fl through organ 
polidial acuvty ‘For example, during the lit thres decades of 
{he nineteenth century, both mate and national legilavon felt the 
influence of the Grange, the Agrealtors| Whee, and the Farm: 
‘er Altance it no small way, and since 1900 the Fattere’ Union, 
‘he American Sovety of Equty, the Now Partisan League, and 
the Fatmator party ave weed combate, gh fee 
sdic, influence {2 several states, and even in the nation 

The farmech ice ns pecly. nore Seat ere cagey end 
careily listened to than it has since 1920, Three of our Dre 
dlenta since then have appowsted agricaltaral coramutsions to study 
agrarian problems and recommend polises, and. Congress, by 
‘tnacting several acts, has sought to offer assistance to the agri- 
cultural interests Agricultural planks are included in the party 
Platforms of the men ronmng for president, governor, abd n- 
fhonal and state legisatres ‘Several farmer organuaationt Rave 
‘been successful in demanding the appowiment or dection of “dirt 
farmers" ro government boards and ofces, and several of thera 
have national legislative representatives and committees con- 
stantly et work, 

"According to % rather dette study of farmers in politic, 
farmers tend, sonscoealy oF unconsciouly, 19 show some tna 
nimity in political atmtudes and activves" This study shows fur- 
ther a definite correlation between politecal insurgency and rural~ 
ism, for 50 per cent or more of the population of 15 of the 18 
tates clatfed at insurgent in thie stady was rural atthe tine of 
the 1920 census In 1922, Governor Pinchot recived his soong- 
cst support from the faem sections of Pennsylvania, partly du, 
teadoubtedly, to us earker conaecton with rural interes Tn 1920, 
(he famect of the State of Washington jomed other progrenive 
sroupe in a umted paliveal program Tn the Wuconsin primary, 
1920, the Non-Fartsan League and the American Society of 
Equity theew their atrength 0 Governor Bhine, who received 
438 8 per cent of the vote of the unicorporated areas in the sat, 
Te & Ay Parone and Ware se Americas Poies” Cleo Ya 
sony Sibel im Hay, roms od POR Lay, eas 20a nha 
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‘bat only 29 per cent of the total Republican primsry vote, The 
‘FarmerLabor party in Murmesora has elected two United States 
Senators; in 1922, the utumcorporated areas gave Senator Ship- 
stead 57-4 per cent of Sher vote, whereas he received arly 4§'§ 
per cant of the toral vote. Paluical campaigns and elections 13 
North and South Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska berween 1919 and. 
‘9x3 ahow the same tendency for farmers to catt their vote for 





Parnoert.—~As various tes in our hutory, farmers have gained 
such heights of pobseal agration ay to cause rate and natal 
upheavals—Andrew Jackson's election in. 1828 wap {0 no small 
extent the result of a western farmer protest against eastern 
politcal doramation. Other cases, moct of which are diecusged in 
‘reater detail inthe following chapter, are the Granger era of the 
carly ‘seventies, the Greenback party of the late ‘seventies and 
‘arly ‘eighties, the Popshst movement of the late ‘eighties and 
carly "nineties, the NorePartitan League between 1918 and 1919, 
the FarmercLabor groups since 1940, and the Farm Bloc of 1921. 

‘Between 1872 aod 1875 the Granye became the dominant po: 
Inoeal inuence sm Half a doses states It elected a large enough 
umber of the state legrslators 1g Tinors and Towa to control the 
Jegitatures; it supported the Reform, Independent, and Anti 
‘monopoly parties m IUnoois, Towa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
‘Wconsin, Indra, Musoun, California, and Oregon, and 
through thene parties or otherwite, lected governors, legulators, 
and other sate officals * Tt sponsored some thirty poltical issues 
in the vartous states and 20 the nation at large Some of these 
were purely local and comparatively trrnal, but others were of 
the freatest concern to farming and the well-being of the rurat 
population, a, for example, railroad regulation, the ertablishraent 
of state Boards of agricuitore, ample appropriations for state 
agricultural colleges, compulsory education, development of water 
‘ranuportation, the establishment of a federal Bureau of Agri- 
culture, improvement of the Weather Bureas service, rational 
regulation of weights and mesures, and commmerci treabes 
opemog world markets to our agricultural produrts, Bat not all 
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of the iues and policies undertaken by the Grangers ceaulied in 
successful legislation; ane itis our parpose here merely to show 
‘that for half a decade the farmers organized suficienly effectually 
10 exert politcal infsence and accomphah some results 

‘The Greenback party, which arose in 1874 and edopted & 
rational platéorm in 1876, was by no means soley a Carmen 
‘pave, but it was the west, where the greenbacks were considered 
‘ost necessary, that in 1878, atthe height of the movement, gave 
‘the patty almost two-thirds of its sreagsh For exple in Texas, 
aa predominantly rural sate, xt elected ten representatives t0 the 
state legislature, and one United States Congressman and Gen- 
cecal W. Hi. Hamman, its candidate for governor in 1878, = 
‘ceived 55,000 vetes, or abeut 33 ger cent Of the total, However, 
the Greenhack party was abort lived, practically ceasing 10 exist 
alter 1684, 

Tn gore ways, the Farmers’ Alliance created » greater politieal 
‘upheaval than the Grange did. By combuning three large (arimert’ 
jou—tbe Texas Farmer’ Alliance, the Louisiana 
‘Von, and the Arkansas Agricubsiral Wheel-—end 
‘working in political harmony with the Northwestern Alliance, it 
fis rans probably two millon farmers In the late 
nd early ‘nineties this consolidated rural constituency 
‘was the center of the Populist movement in several states Tn 
1896, although the Populist party was far from being purely 
agrariay it and its forerumers were widely supported by the 
farmers, In 1888 the Union-Labor ticker recived sts chief aup- 
ort from the mide-western atetes:" in 1892, the Populist party 
‘was supported alnoet unanimously by both the Southern Atiante 
and the Northwestera Altance. “Sockieas” Jerry Simpson and 
WA. Peles, Kansas farmers, were sent to Congress. 1 several 
southern states the farmers actually took over the Democratic 
party machinery: in other southern and some middle-westers 
states they fused wth the mioorty party, and ix a few of the 
riddle-wentern and western states they formed independent 
parties, Ix the national eecion of 18p0, the Farmers! Allznce 
‘ected itn candidates for governor in Texas, Georgia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, and sent more than forty representatives 

‘Back, 8, The Aerie Crusade, Yale Uchersty Pras, Now Rae, pty 
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to Congeess; and Alliacee representatives had majorities i the 
leghdatures ia enght southern states, 

"The Non-Partsan League is probably the bestimown fatmer 
cerganization, because itis comparatively ew. Avowedly political 
1m its purposes, it arone in North Dakota in 1935, and in less than. 
six mouths bad 20.000 members. Before the iegiming of ite 
decline in. 1920, it had spread to thirteen states and had 2 men 
‘ership of almost 235,000 farmers. It operated on the basis of & 
definite paid memberthsp and a non-partiwm platform i aelected 
‘andidatet who would premmse to support farm measures and 
threw its political strength to them, regardiess of their party 
affiliations. In the fall of 1916 xt eeced the governor of North 
Dakota, eighty-one of the one hundred and sixteen members of 
the lower house, eighteen of the twentyuwo senators, and all 
other state officials except one, and sm 1918 it elected its whole 
tieket* 

“The Farniet-Labor party isthe most recent definitely organized 
politcal effort on the part of farmers Since itu a coalition be- 
tween farmers and mdustsial workers, itis not porely agranan 
On the other hand, the Farmer-Labor vote by 0 means repre: 
sented all of the agraran vote, which was more or less enified in 
‘the national dection of 1934. The Farmer-Labor party has never 
titen to any particular sugifeance as a natrocal force Like the 
Now-Partisan League, it centered ia the middle northwest In 
1930 it placed a presidental candidate in the field wha polled 
365.411 popslar, but no electoral, votes In 1924 xt made a oon- 
siderable attempt to mobilize the discontented farmers under ts 
‘banner, but this was not achnered, for they seater and lator sup 
ported La Follette ta some extent Althoogh the La Follett sup- 
‘ort was by no means entirely agrarian, it was the farmera who 
supported iim in the majority of the siatcs where his electoral 
‘vole was of any size More than 20 per cent of the total vote it 
fourtemn states was cast for the La Follete electors. Eleven of 
these states are predomunsatly rural, from $1 to 79 per cent of 
ir populavon in 1920 were living in the open eounsry of ia 
‘awa of 2500 popalation or lest Table 18 gives stemized star 
‘lstics for these Fourteen states. 


“Casta, HE, The New Parsons Legge, Hares, Brant and Company, 
ew York 1909, Brace NA, Tay Now Parinn Leopu, Poe Maeaaln Ooe 
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‘The Farmers and National Political Parties—From what 
ths been sud the preceding vections, it clea tat, x different 
Periods in our natonat hfe, large blocs of farmers have thrown 
‘her upport to the party which they thought seprenenied ther 
“iewpoust and would fight for ther terest, However, ince no 
‘ne of thee parties has ever been purely agrarian, os impossible 
to calculate exactly what poporvon of ther strength was derived 
‘rom their farm comsticteney and what proportion came trom 
other constituenies The partes hsted in Table 119 are those to 
which farmers have attacked thernelves in considerable numbers 
during the ast seventy Sve years 

Te mutt not be aunsened fears ths table that chose parties were 
agraria, for the table presented only to indicate the recurrent 
tendency toward « slight degree of pobteal unty sraong farmers 
From 1876 to 188, tne Greeaback party snquestionaby atracted 
2 great par of the farms conenuency whic had been represented 
inthe independent partes of the Granger ert The Farmers’ 
Aluanee represented the Popuhst party {fom 1892 10 3908 more 
‘than did ary other orgaruction, end the La Follete strength was 


Wert Atmanse, x24, To Nex York Wot, New York 
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_more oF lets a culmination of the influence of the Non-Partisan 
‘Leagoe and the Farmer-Labor party 

‘The national election of 1928 presented mo rural-arban issues 
‘which defintely differentiated the farmer vote Jt has been popu: 
larly assumed that Governor Senth’s stand on profubition deeply 
offended our proverbully temperanceminded farmers, and a i 
‘true that agricultural states which for decades had been trad 
‘honally Democratic returned large Republican mayorines in this 
lection Other issues, however, served ta cloud the issue Ogburn 
‘and Talbot made 2 study of five factore or inflscnces in this elec- 
‘ton winch, tested by an elaborate statuteal teckegque, seem to 
constitute a trustworthy criterion—~"foreign born,” "urban popt 
Tatton," “past Demacratic vote.” “Catholics,” and “wet voters’ 
and while at is trae that, a measured by referenda, the “wet 
Tie World Almamae lor 2624 provides weed hore waver of tase pares 
oi ter plore 
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‘yoters” proved to be the moet inisental faetor im the Smith 
vote, there was Ite evidenee to show that Gus wet vote was 
‘vided n any consistent way on an urbar-rara! basis According to 
‘Ogburn and Talbor, “The urban infsence was not as strong. for 
‘Simth as many persone atea: to thik... Indeed, our anaiye’s 
shows that when the mifoences of rebigien, drank, and iemmgra- 
‘Son are removed from the urban influence, it went slightly more 
for Hoover than for Snomth. Even when these fnuenees are not 
removed, the urban factor was only shgbtly proSmuth This 
tection docs not seem to have ealed forth any special fural oF 
‘wrban influence as soch for exther side "| 

‘Farmer discontent undoubtedly swang many agrarian states 
ante the Despocratie column im 1932, but labor discontent did the 
same thing for industial states, ac therefore there can be made 
‘no calculation of strcly urtan-rura differentiation of the rexuit 
of this election 

Jt would be hard to say whether a tendency to poliveal unity, 
‘on the pact of Ameria farmers, s slowly developing, but it i 

that for the lat few years they have shown & mote marked 

Tendency to independent vohing than has any other oorvpational 
‘group m America. The Unwed Farmers of Britwh Columba, in 
Canada, have gone farther than mere mdependest young, for 
‘they have nominated and elected their candidates and set up their 
farmer government, thus beng recogntacd by theruelves and 
others a8 an agrarian political group Clearly defined agractan 
political parties exist also in several European countries It 1» 
possible that American farmers may eventually cause the final 
toreakdown of our twoparty system; and some grounds for ex- 
pecting this are found inthe sporadic cates several times in the 
‘alt, where farmers have voted wth some degree of unity of 
Dorpose, und in therr marked tendency to independent voting at 
the present te 


























‘Tar Fanusa aro rms Frome. Govensuant 

‘The Pederal Government Influenced by Farmera—The in- 
‘fluence of our farmers on the federal government andi the fater’s 
services to them cannot be measured by the sumber of farmer 
Iolding federal ofices or sitting in Congress, for they are few in 


Vga, WF. aod Tate, NS. “The Meanoremect of the Facer in 
‘the Freer Elcoen of 398," Soul Feet, Yl way oe OPER 
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rrumber. But, like every other citizen, farmers vote for those who 
hold federal dective offes; furthermore, te federal goveramment 
‘tending more and more to register public opinion rather thas a 
clash of personalities, Therefore, the fact that farmers do not 38 
st ruke bold federal ofces is mo indication that their interests are 
snot, OF at least cannot be, well represented in the federal govern- 
‘ment With the exception of such sporadic politcal outhuratn a6 
those described in the preceding section, farmers have for the 
‘most pert been on isclated, oecupationalwainded grovp, plodding 
aloog at their daly work, often chafing under what they thought 
‘were injusuces, but without the keowledge of power 40 combat 
them Ongantration, education, and cooperation have put the 
farmer in a partion to make his wants koown and bis vows heard 
1m Washington, and he (gradually laraing eaceding of both 
politica and legislative methods. As a resul, farge and representa- 
tive farmers’ organizations pow wield considerable political ifis- 
tence in elections and practically always have legulative programs 
which they pash vigorously 
‘Both the Grange and the Atance claim credit for a namber of 
Aefiite aecoraplibsaents in national pohtis, but whether oF not 
their claims are yuatsed, they were undoubtedly jnstremental in 
banging about the fetusion of the Secretary of Agriculture as a 
‘member of the President's Cabinet They ifivenced ruirand legite 
lation, and were probably the first to start the agitation which 
rested in the creation of the Interstate Conamerce Commission 
they amppied organized propagands for the establishment of the 
rural free delivery, and ther views on the aleation of land 
probably had some part ss securing a change of policy in han- 
dling the public domarn In adéioon to partwepating an these and 
‘umilar orgamaed poltieal endeavors, the farmers have recently 
become more active in thapung public opinion than has been the 
case for a century, for they constantly discuss social, econaic, 
sand pohticl saves in ther local, deere, state, and matzona fart 
orgunizations, tee organizations appoctt legislative committees 
and ths persistently puss theic clams m Congress, even earring 
them to the Prendene Rinse After listing the most important 
measures sponsored by the Popul party which have since bea 
enacted into law. Hicks sayt, “It would be idle to indsige im a 
ott hor argument ia an attempt fo prove that all of these develoy- 
_ Rents were due to Popalien; bot the isisive study of agricul 
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“+ Legulanon to tum Muscle Shoals over to Henty Ford 

{5 Tax undurebuted surpluses and stock drvdends| 

& Stop the further vmae of tax-exempt eecuitce 

Tx 1920, the National Board of Farm Organveations sent t0 
‘eandidates'the following questions sn order te learn their post- 
‘Hon on matters whch the farmers im these orgamzatons were 
‘conminted needed governmental action. 

1 Witt you do your bese to being about such direct dealing be- 
tween producer and contumset ex will secure to the farmers af 


TERR FB, The Bonin Ret, Te Uaneney of Memmets Pret 
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stare of the wealts they create, sauce the cost of Inaug to the ems 
sumer, and lanst or destroy the opportasty of the profiret” 

‘2 Will you do all that = you tes to secure to al Farmers and 
sonmmers te fll free, amd eaguestoond ogi to orgasas xa to 
parchase asd sell 

Wil you see teeth fro people cf Amenca ee represeted 
fon genera! boards and commissions, sn whose mebership Vaca 
interests are recognized, whether of tot he work 1 duecly com, 
‘cemed with agnecuitare? 

+4. Will you appoint « Secretary of Agriculture who Isows actual 
{arm condinons, who is satisfactory to the farm orgunwatona af 
‘Asneciet, and eho wil cause to be made commprebensve studies of 
farm producuoa eosty st home and abroad, and publi the waceh- 
sored lacie? 

‘5 Will you take the action necessary to ascectun and make pulle 
all ohumable facis eancermieg the great and growmg evil of farm 
‘enangy, vo that steps may be taken to check, reduce, or end 11? 

Mt you do your Bet to secure improved perscnal and con 
modity credit facies on reasonable teres, for farmers? 

7 Will you earneitly endeavor to secure to cooperative organtate 
trons of farmers engaged m interstate commerce, serve and supples 
‘equal mall respects to thove farmsbed private eaterpnees tnder hike 
‘rrenmtances? 

8 The ealsoads have been returned to ther owners. Hf at the end 
cof two years of further taal of private ownersbap the madroads fait 
to render reasonably satulactory service to the people, wil you then 
favor ce-opemng the road question? 

'9. Wall yon une your bea efforts to secure the payment of the war 
debt, chiely Carough a highly graduated socame ex or, ctherwus, by 
‘thw bese able 1 pay? 

10 Will yoo earnestly strive to uphold and enforce the national 
‘gosservation poliry, and especaily to stop fores devastation, which 
thas already more than doubled the price of leaber and paper to the 
coneazier? 

“1. Will you do your bes to secere and enforce effzcave national 
control over the packers and other great anterstare contiaatione of 
‘cual engaged in the mazutactare,transportann, or dsenbuman of 
food and other farm produess and farmers” supple? 

12, Wall yor respect, and eatmettly sires to masstais, the right of 
roe specch fret pees, and free assembly 

Ata conference held on Jamsary 6 7, and 8, 1932, the three 
largrat farm orgemstions m the country, representing wel over 
—TRieogranied creda fom de Netra Bort of Fore Orgacennant, 
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2.00000 farmers, agresd on 2 sixclank legisiative program 
‘which they aay they expect to push steadily wei all x are exactod 
{nto law. The flowing is x aynopals of Dhese sx pani: 

1. Continuance of the agricultural marketing act, and sts amend 
sent immediately «0 include “the Debenture Plan, Equalization 
Fee, or any ather method which will mui it effecure in con 
trolimg surpluses, in making taris effective on farm crops and 
fn securing for American farmers coat of production on those 
‘ortons of their erops sold for coesumption i out own nation.” 

2, Insistenee that the main income forthe federal government 
be derived from personal income, corporation and esate txes, 
‘nd that the tates of taxation be ineressed on higher inoode. 

4 Inautence that the Federal Reserve credit. contraction and 
Aciiation stop at once, and that conuderation be given to “the 
readjustment of the entire banking and fisal policies and strve- 
tures of the United State.” 

4 Equality m tanfl rates for farm products when it ean be 
‘provided advantageously, and substitutes when it cannot. 

', "Such legislation ab is necenary to prevent short selling on 
sommodity oF other exchanges.” 

‘6 Independence of the Philippines atthe earliest possible tinse 
30 a8 to cutoff “unfair competition of Phulppine products in our 
domestic markecs.”™ 

No attempt is made here to give a complete record of the 
facmers’ efforts to inlurnce the federal governient; these few 
illusteabons are given merely to show that farmers have at times 
‘been both vocal ad inflaencal en vaious national issurt, 

‘Agricuiture Aided by the Federal Government —Some 
people hold thatthe extent to which the federal goveramient ds 
Agriculture works an injustice to ather industries and othes classes 
‘of people; tut since agriculture is more basic than any ether in- 
duatry, and since the whole ciicenry benefits {ror agricultural 
‘prodoction ond eficieney, it should receive assistance from the 
preroment. Farmess, 2d many of their so~alled leaders, do not 
seoognise—or possibly they do not know—the extent 10 which 
the government sida agricalture, and for this reason ther atitae 
toward federal taxes and their criticism of “centralized gover 
‘ment are both unjust and unintelligent The farmer sould be 
sn enlightened ational citizen, if for no other reason than the 


Sarre Farmer, Cicne, 195, 3 9 
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15d be and his emerpene receive from the goveramem, 2 few 
Jnmances of which are Fisted. 
"The frat Morvill Act passed in 1862, provided for the etabe 
iahmem of a College of Agresiture and Mechanic Arts in cach 
at, ad for 3 grant (0 each ste of 30.000 acres of land, ex: 
“Sati ‘mineral deponts, for each of its Senstors aml Represen- 
fatives, The tecand Mornil Act, passed i 1890, provided an n- 
come of $25,000 to each state, and this was increased to $50,000 
bby the Nelson Amendment, passed is. 1907. In 1887 Congrens 
pitted the Hatch Act, winch pronded for exper 
ent sation in cach state, cach one to be eapported by an snnial 
appropriation of $15,000 The Adsims Act of 1906 increased thit 
areca! sppropration to $30,000 for each ation, and the Purnell 
‘Aet of 1925 formated a program whereby these funds, when 
tet by anual congressional appropnations, are increased (0 
$90,000 (or each station 
‘The Smith-Lever Act of t914 provided for agricultural ex- 
tension work to be done by each state college of agriculture, The 
maxima azul federal xppropriaton under a law, amounting 
to $4,580,000, was reached by degrees, begnning with $480,000 
1 1914 and reaching the maxis in 1922, the Sverage appro 
prlation per state being $97,500 
The Smith-Hughes Act, discussed previously in connection 
with education, was passed i 1927. It reached sts maxi aa 
ral federal appropriation of $3,000,000 in 1926, wn average pet 
state of $62,541 66 
‘The Purnell Act, providing for aédisonal sxpport for experi: 
ment stations, reached its maximum federal oppropriation of 
$288,000 1 1929. 
"The Capper-Ketchusm Act of 1929 increated approptiations for 
agricaltural exes work by $1,480,000 
"The total sum expend by the federal government for the cal 
year 1990-1933, under the provisions of these various acs, was 
$16,441,102, in addition to the retar on the orginal Jd granth 
Ecloting the Sesth-Hughes funds and the federal road funds, 
and including the federal support given to vocational agricultural 
shock, the azount is approximately $20,000,000. These acta do 
10% provide for an equal division of the funds among the states, 
but Hf each sate shared equal, i would receive $16 66666; the 
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ventes that are well populated and predominantly ural gow re 


(ive twice this amount 
‘The United States Deparomem of Agneatare exists only to 
sant farm enerprucs 1c w composed of sexteen bureams and 
‘eampoys 23,000 persons; ss ictal expenditures forthe fiscal year 
tgyo-t93) were $313,543.38" The Department of che Imeior 
«tho has certara functons which ere sgricansral, and the Depart- 
‘ent of Cammcror renders grent services farm enterprises. 
“The sole funcuon of the Federal Farm Board, erated by the 
Agnentoaral Marketing Act of 1925, is asining agneaiture, A 
‘evolving fund of $00;000;000 was created wath which to start 
ita work, but its aveage asaual federal expendmares are not yet 
Inova (1933) became commodes, expeeally wheat and ction, 
save tne toned of by Caagre for cary to others tan 
farmers. 
‘The Interstate Conimerce Comision, winch certain farm or- 
‘daira care into cxintence trough their efor, 
foaces the farmer in various ways in et work with transporta: 
‘don rates. The Federal Trade Commision has Snvesngated sev- 
cera} industria and commercial combinations which farmers 
Ueheved were dhverinating against tect xn some way. The Fed- 
ral Reserve Board, with ss federal farm loan and intermediate 
Hank fuctions, we aso serving the Farmer 


‘Tun Fanuen anp Stare Goventaey 

‘The Farmer's Relation to hin State Government —The 
citizens coutrol state government mach more directly than the 
federal government, not so much because public opinion plays a 
larger rile in state government, but because the representatives 
lected by the people play a relatively greater réle United States 
‘Senators were not elected by the direct vote of the people mul 
1916, but state legislative officers have always been thus elected 
‘There are only o6 Senators and 435 Representatives, but the peo 
ple who elect these 53t federal legislators elect about 2400 gena 
tora and $000 representatives to the various slate leqrelatares 
‘Many voters laow their sate legislators personally, and for this 
‘reason state government can snd must respond suach more dk 
really to the personai demands of its consitueney. 

_Tgs apparently been impossible re deterrme the percentage of 

Wiper of the Sertary of Agrecvry, zt, Weskingten, D. €. 
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state leghlators who are farmers by ooropaton. bot there is safle 
cent evidence to dicate that at ae greater for sate than foderal 
legislators, This means, of course, 2 vastly greater proportion of 
farmer legtslators, because of the grester camber of stale lege 
latwve offices It is questionable whether more than four or BYe 
federal Senators can nightly call themacles farmers Te 19 {708 
that many of them may owe land and thos operate farms indi 
reatly, bot they ate aso engaged in other cnterprtes ane p70. 
Feasons. On the other hand, 14 1 and 35 per cent of the genera! 
legislative atsembhes of Olso wnd Lowa, reapectively, are fare 
cr.” the percentage of farmers m the hwer house gretiy ex 
ceeding that in the upper house ‘Tis m apparcatiy due tothe fact 
that there m a greater number of representatives than senators, 
the ual average being about ooe representabye to each counky; 
comsequently the indrvdual who runs for ofce is thus personally 
known to the voters The woter has bees unsuccessful 7a his + 

10 obtain statistics on this porst from every sate; bot, 
‘om he basis of the isfrmmation ie has secerved, ue eautaes that, 
‘on an average, about 1 per cent of the sate legiiators are farm= 
‘rs by occupation. this figure being inch higher sn the amddle- 
‘western, northwestern, and soutsern ates, and considerably 
tower in the New England snd northeastern sates. 

Farmers use practealy every method described in the section 
‘on the federal goverment to saflueace state legislation, and ther 
‘forts are usually ore effective The major part of the popula- 
‘aon of thiny sites is rural, and consequently ony state sepre- 
sentatives are clected by almost wholly rural constituencies, with 
the result that the offcals of these states find it necessary to 
‘their politcal life to respond directly to farm interest ae farmer 
deands, 

‘State Assistance to the Farmer—The state governments 
do not maintain a8 many agricutaral service agencies a8 doea the 
federal goverment, although most of them have state departments 
cof agriculture, all have state ageiecteral colleges, many have 
conservation departmen, and x few have colonisation and set 
thement boards South Dakota and Mimersota have rural credit 
bbareaus In a few cxscs education is controfied by the state, and 
state road systems are rapidly coming into exicience. Penney 
vania, New York, and South Cerohna Dave state rusal police 


Bye Lak ofp ae 
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‘symema, Allin a, However, its cate legislation enacied for farm 
Inerests and ical legulation passed by the slate legihatres which 
serve the farm constituency, vather thin ate agricotwral 
vervice agencies 

‘Tee Famers ano Locat Govennuext 


‘The Farmer and County Government —County gover 
tment is more marly contcled and operated by farmers an any 
‘ther unst of governsaent in the United States The county tye 
arose inthe doth, where conditions made apostle or imprac: 
tucable the New England system of focal government, ahd it 
Spread throughour fatge techone of the coumery a agrcalute 
‘expanded Te provides siost al of ie governmental machinery 
‘with which the farmer comes inte direct touch, aad ia alo the 
agency through which a large pact of the administration of «tate 
and federal governments come to him Its ual fnetions are t0 
tare forthe poor, w marian aeystem of pute roads and bridges, 
to maintain the public peace, to keep records of propery wasafers, 
to prone for the adciistaton of justice, to marntain educa 
tuonal stair for all the county schools, to probate wil 49 
provide and maintasn a court howe «jul nd other publi but 
ings, to administer tox machinery, and to promde for elections 
‘These are the most important day-by-day and year-by-year fre 
‘cons of governenest with which the farmer is diec]y concerned, 
And therefore om aeeal practice the county isthe unit of govern 
ment he uses most 

Tn the sates which have no vownship organization, the oumty 
governing body is usally called the “board of county commie 
loners” aod conats of from thee to five members deed at 
Inrge, Is tates where che gorerssnent combines the towasbig 
and county forms, this body fa ealled che "board of supervisors” 
ad each fownstup clas ont rember. These ofSces are probahiy 
amare generaly beld by farmers then any tir politcal oes in 
(his courtey, for mom of the ofices in the sates where towaship 
‘ext mest necesarily be beld by thec: because there are 9 tan 
rentets in a great many townships; and in the states where town- 
Thipn are not required by law, the desirability of Baving each 
tection of the county represented umully Ss these ofters with 
Peron fooat the oodying dnzicu~Gae is, with farmers In 
Viton tothe county commistioners ar mapervisrs, most eau 
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‘ies wil maintain ong Hot of cetveofices—ten is probity 
‘x nverage murber onl eum ot lau bil of ase lo at 
ties by fame 

‘The hat of exanty oBins or employces has recemy ben ne 
cressd by the alton of tverl ole ccrt who ive various 
prt even The county fare and ane deanna bes, 
oun Wath ofc, aad cranty wellce ofecrs eave tbe 
Suny farm gopuntion prnariy, aed the ef work of the 
county nrveyor, or engines i dove Ootkceiorprated places, 

"The Weakness ef Local Governmnent-—it m gute gte 
ay adored that county goveromen m pobaly the wee 
Ink m eur whole governement machinery, tod ie rasa art 
<bvious The county government has no Pes, eh 1 4 fore 
fr prenden; ahd tnordy foo many of fo ecrve offers are 
Shonen ny on he bans of rc aon! pry alagance, which 
tot lle mpertance ntl afr. eaeern Nats nora 
‘paterane arountmg eye Te prover no adequate roal po 
pai and LA woerosee ce ‘rural health and sanitation, Its 
ands are say lew becae Ie sopperted taxes, 
nd casera of anton ae hag dwn, To tom fon 
{or an sacveofcre fe shorted te tore mata wet 
‘tay vetose vo elec her own afr forte sabe of Shing 
Sie wc cay no re Gatton than te of ety 











TB, Manny attempted to study the atitudes toward rural gov- 
cecrmené, dealing chiefly with township and coumty government. 
‘A few of the most pertinent {acts and conclusions of hn wtody 
‘appear in Tables £20 and 121, 
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‘Tame tat--Cumr Coumamty or Roe Peoria caster Tex Loca, 
“SSrazaenen te Rarcaray sv Conmaerowoxrro!™ 
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7 Hany rseqpmdentamwctleond fe soma, Peso Coe i tuto 
sate te cmuter of tab reat, 


Galpia's auggestion of zones for a town-country type of su 

aiegality was mentioned in Chapter XXIII, and Table 122, whch 

18 somewhat along ths line, appears m Manny's study wnder the 

heading, “Should 2 Toom and Ite Tributary Reral Trade Area 

[Be Tocorporated iz a Single Monicipelty®” Manny's condusions 
Tae, 9 18. 
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which bear most directly on needed edjustments in raral local 
‘government are as follows! 


‘Tame 122 —Noaeur co Coanssnommers Phvoag ox Orrotere Mow 
Eroourouanon or Rows. Locserons ror Gpvmtas arenas ov Loca Sexe 
common, use ree Inconor or Femur ‘Duane Camas 005 Soh. 
Sooeme Oenteonea’ umn? wcrat rex ewe oy a SOOT 
“Coneaumatas Renae Moines 


(tampa ncorpernin fru ras fr gece paps) 





























1 local goveroment wt te aseaure up to thete asrumptions im the 
tet pousible way, x would sec lop that snits of loca) goverm= 
ment should be devisad 20 as ta achuce groups of people whote aber 
interests also uaite rather than separate them—and that such ute 
be suffoently capable of expansion, cornracion, oF consalidation, a9 
‘toland area covered or people socluded, that they will be able to keep 
bres of modem trends of exongme and social groupings and coss- 
son interests. Forthermore, these mts omst be large coough to 
provide an adequite tax bans and “volume of busnest” for the 
services of local govermment to be performed within the area, but 
thot 30 lage as to lowe al poasblty of fiat and personal soqusint- 
znccalnp between Offcale and attaces or beeen cthemns and local 
goremmmrntal problems. Of course, the quesboe of sexing aie 
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‘participation by any considerable propertion ofits populace is as yet 
largely wovolved by our great metropolman cecters, with ther tec 
ing thossunds of people. However, that ix x vabyect beyond the cope 
of the present say. Vibages, amalltowas, and raral areas sill ave 
‘the poambiny of mocaragieg persona! parucpstion and more acave 
Ingerest in affurs of loeal goverament, Pronded proper woita are set 
Up und machiacry for sumulting oltsenstup enopersuaa ia indided 
1m the plas The peeseat survey reveals only cefaio marked weal 
ent Of cut owmubip goverment mages Ge format of 
‘ove nullable eat 

"The seennd major indication in the mvey date isthe rather preva 
tent conection that farmers” trade towne and thar tnbutary’ rural 
‘areas should be uncloded in « single um of Jcal telfogovernment; 
sud that the varying needs of town sod country, together with te 
‘whole probler: of equitable eatin for al sunopal purposes, merit 
the nme conden m any plea for recon Ths wood 
indeed a great change, Dut one wivch can be met wath adequate 
‘esearch leila 


vaio by sate 


The high core of local government x probably ite greatest 
‘weaken, from the farmers pst of view, for is support cos 
fim connderahly more than does tha of the federal and sate 
governments combined, Local govermtcat is useally mpported by 
‘roperty taxes, which have always been the hesviet item ot the 
farmers ex bil and ax result the farmers, who have always 
bean the staunchest advocates of local astonomy in government, 
are now demanding more and more state and federal aid forthe 
apport of ackoole and ads, and for heals und welfare work. 
Hibey L. Laer names dee conditions which eoribte det 
1p the high com of leal government, wi, “mal-administasion, 

detective local rovernmtstat organization.” and “lack of efiec- 
ive means of expeaditare planning and cones." 

‘Tendencies toward Improving Rural Local Government. 
—A movement for adjumtments in raral local government is be- 
coming feinty widerpread, duc profably to wo reamonn: (2) the 
Jmprovement in transportation and communication facies has 
cizinated the neod for many loea units formerly meceaary when 
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ttorue-drawn vehicles were the only means of actual cootact be 
tween rural people and government ofScials and ageneses,and (2) 
the increasing coct of fownuhip, dsret, and county goverment 
has resulted in taxes which the farmes thinks exe 

‘The firt and most far-reaching adjustment can be made ty 
‘that ray be elled broadly the “equalization fund practes.” This 
Principle is being fllowed not only in state education, but ao 
in state health and welfare projects and in the sate and federal 
ad given to road building It has made sch progres in North 
Carola that both roads and schools were almost extrely wae 
supported when, in rot, laws were pansod by the legulatare 
whith provided forthe state to take overall public roads of what- 
soever kind, and to assume complete financial support of the 
public achools. 

‘The smaller units of rural government are teading more and 
more to give way 10 larger units of comrot Disrict school umits 
are being absorbed in consolidated or township units, and county 
nits of taxation, control, and supervision are growing rapidly 
sn comparison wth townthip ants. In several cases tlate gover- 
tema, by meane of school equalietion funds, the required 
tification of teachers, and state coures of smudy, ave even 
determining the county's edacationa etandards and policies Read 
distrits are gradually evolving from focal and township to county 
and state syrtems County and hore dexsonstration agents, and 
health and public welfare offers are at least partially controled 
ty the direcang state agencrs. State laws ate enacted for the 
control of pests the elimination of hovine tubercaltis the pro= 
tection of game, and aguinst the polistion of streams, they set 
the apeed lmats On sate roads, and full ether similar purposes 
‘The better facilis of transportation and communication are 
making larger nits of control and supervision desirable and even 
necessary, and increased efficiency and better service usully 20- 
company these larger uns. 

Certain tendencies to make local governement conform to foal 
sommanity functions are alo appearing Douglass Hts eight such 
spect tendenc 

1 Legisation permiting sical areas defined by comanssity self- 
‘omicoummets to incorporsis for the performaace of all xtental 
‘me futons, thet to Become mmm nen ding exbentally 
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all a town cm do. Example: The Noreh Carsiim Resal Towsahnp 
Tacocporation Law. 

‘& Legislation permitting the evublustment of school dbtrict, 
covenng areas daftoed by commusiry ef-consciquuness und Srreapec- 
‘uve of local political boundaries oF premoas efecubendl uniss. Ex 
ansples: The “comrourity” bigh and coasoitdaed schocls of Iino! 
stelar Yoven ja Kansas, Nebraska, and Wastungron he rural gr 
‘altura! school lew of Michgan. 

‘3 Legation permotting or fostering the extabkshment of cuca! 
comeanity touncls, comemunty orate, and tuldmge. Examples 
‘The Megan and Wucoosin laws. 

4 Legiaanon prondiag soeans of overcoming the arhlirary bitty 
cof counties or rinor lea! goversaeat masts an the eapport of com 
iranty goverment fenciocs Examples: School we of Michigan, 
‘Arkansas, Caktorms. 

5. Legulason smplying « zoce system of taxation forthe support 
‘of dierent fenctions watun a grven community. Examphe: A great 
body of laws creating “specal dntnets” of various vorts, 

Legation ovine for coon heres Toa gover. 
vente itary agencies of cine itoportance Example 
Indiana (Chap 206, Acta cf 1919). Thr prendes that touns of 
1000 or more people may “accept, maintain, operate, improve, oF 
‘cooperate with private assceationa or indinduale ta tnaitannrg, ets 








ed capiioan cng the efecen of eta 
ther rlanoassps, over larger contguocs ae, 
Nebraia State Ror Schot Redoareting Law 

‘8 Legion allowsng opts between a vanety of local gorezn= 
‘mental genie in earyeg out comsmonny messes, Example The 
Michgas Comanszty Counc Law’ 

‘The universal increase in the reign of law, the entrance of the 
farm enterprise into the commercial world, and the raped increase 
in the farmer's socal comtcts are naling more caveman ave 
participation, on his pat, in palical and governmewal activities, 
2a well asa more direct and prompt reaponse to his economic and 
social needs on the part of the vatous goveramenal nits w 
serve hie, 

in a paper read before the American Country Life Conference 

Tabi, Ey Pee Tate Pacing Bad 
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in 1931, om the topic, “Can Local Self-Government Be Preserved 
an Our Rural Areas?” Pasi Wager says that his answer 2s affirma- 
tive, provided polineal umts are reconstructed, governmental func 
trons redistnbuted, and local government processes made visible 
and constructive In analyaing how these thngs ean be accom 
phshed, he call attention to the fact that twenty-five sates i the 
‘Umon have never found any need far townsinpa, while eleven 
ovkers have never gaven theen any important powert. He says. 


in my opinion, the frst sep toward the remualieaton of lca self 
government 1s to make the polecal wt conform, as neat as posaibe, 
fo the eennorme and socal unit mn wluch we ive afd trantact OX 
bbusnest Oude of New England, the wwr, or township, hav gen- 
rally been an arte thing withowt a center or any strong elements 
fof cohesion. In many cases w 28 yt 36 square moles of rural tern- 
tory, only rarely has ut developed into w conscious comounity, When 
roads were bad and sx mies was a connderable ditance, here was 
sore yusticaion for faving road wupermsors, overseers of the poor, 
and sunnier of the peace every few mies Dot that need no longer 

vita Moreaver, wader moder eaoditions, the township 18 208 a3 
‘icnt unit of sdevmutraten for a sngle purpose of government. 
‘Already most of sts officals have been shorn et vise powers and 
utes fo nick an extent that hes oBfees are exxy tier and the 
lnleres mere gratunes, The townsdip should be abolished in the 
ngereat of the taxpayers, tf for no other reason. Schuyler County, 
New Vork, the courty 15 which T was reared, elects 64 county and 
teownslup obicers, the eounty 1m North Carolina which Tow be 
clects ht This is exchunve of jasuecs of the peace who are entirely 
‘too numerous ma both rates. The eiemmation of the sowaihup and 
the transfer of ute few remasing functons to the county would 
(2) tedvce the overhead expenses of local goveramest, (2) extab- 
Tish a larger and more eicrent wnt of adowmatration, (3) equalee 
the burden of toation over a lneger terzacry, (4) saake for Uh 
farmity inthe quabty of governnental servic, and (3) make govera- 
_ment Sore responsive to popalar coatral 

“Wager goes even farther in recommending the enlargement of 
counties, especslly in the south. He ctes the Fact that Hamilton 
and James Counties, in Tennessee, have consolidated, that in 
Georgia, Dekolb and Camptell Counties have been annexed 0 
Fulton Counry; and that county consolidation ie bemg urged in 
“SPraccding, Fowtcnte Naren Comers Lite Conese 93, Uneer 
any of Change Prem Chengo, 195 9 55 
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‘Texas, North Carolina, Kansas, Montana and New York, He 
(goes Into farther detail 

Tere is much to be gained from 2 reduction in the sumber of 
coumies in the South, and us sume weaters sates, where there are 
uany coustcs that art too amall and foo poor ua taxable retources 2 
tipport comfartbly an adeqate program of pubhe sevice, 

etme llastrate by meaty the kee’ of » consolidation program 
that T would like 0 ser efeced bt North Caruisa, The ate now 
tas too counts bat ie han oly §0 of 60 cates ead towns that show 
pramive of growth. I do not man mere growth sn popelation, Ot 
Father towns that are trade centers and that can Ge expected 0 dee 
velop the service and cubsral agraces to make them real oot 
‘apralh, Many ofthese towns are already county gents hut wit trade 
‘cintoris extending Beyond the county tordera. On the other hind, 
several existing county seats are stagnant vilaget that en never 
‘become the kind of centers to aseume the fendersbap and command 
the allegianer of the rural populabon. Any recat of poll 
boundaries in North Carolina, or any other mate, sbould be prceded 
bby & stae-aide eorvey covering the dixibuton of popolatian and 
vrs popalacen trends, tpceraghy, nga, trade eet, ard 
Farley te ase and tty‘ te ude center. some 
fataneen he cozbataton of two more cntguecs couse would 

iy prodoce a ent which approvched the veal whch we tave 

im mind. Ia other instances, some teretory would need to be shted 
from one county to another. Since Uae survey has to been made, T 
cannot my what the correct member of courties should be, but I 
‘would eatsnate ten Fac frye coumnes with urban carters and pote 
by go armllercomties woth village centers The new conuhen wou 
tit be uniforsa in taxpaying abity, but inequalities would be Tess 
‘extrane than at presem And, even mote important, each covld be 
‘emteted 19 develop « lively communty comedouness ™ 

By the “redistribution of governmental functions," Wager has 
mainly in mind shsiting the support and admiration of these 
functions from a township and county basis to a sate basis The 
natural tendeney sa dhs direction was ported out earter in this 
chapter. An outstanding example of this occurred in North Caro- 
lesa on July £, 1931, when the state took over all the roads— 
‘34,000 males; atsunsed complete nancial respacsibitity fora com- 
Dilsory schoot term of six months, and, i addrtion, took overall 
sounty comvicis whose ferms were as oog at Go days. This state 


Tea shor. 
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fas for a munber of years also contributed to the suppor of 
county welfare and coy heath work ant that dove y county 
{erm and borne demoortaton agents; ha lasge’y administered 
that fanecs snd supervised Orie work free tb wate capa 
‘The sate alo han an “Advizory Commsion on County Geter 
mens” headed by an exective secaary, which gives sssance 
{elt varoce omnes and towas ta tay wand, the lafuwote 
this body fp apparent wafegwondng focal hood fnaet and 
puttog trough ste git or a sotader tea then "Teal 
Bil onnesy 
By "making goverament procenes visible and constructive!” 
‘Wager mane ivitmg the beens to partcpate ia the formal 
tar of the programs of the varus agence in the coon, 0° 
Uff thelr Interest for governmentarvic acti, and deter 
mining thelr own tx rates He nayn in connat 
When couties map ot «Sve onset progam of devlopent 
wn tnd Maldng, or scealeommioanch, ee meuy barren, 
tr the aarnpng out of keracy, or ny otter contrecuve under 
stg, nn meh yon npr ew a 
rev, aly cone ere exo 1 weal 
en on treween scarica the Zope um 
‘ied to parse in te foreuaton of e progam, each yet 
Fo ea be doe by brn the args te ge 
ove shuld fx 0'a oeaare thar ve tan ate by dcoding 
at whan ras thrr program of developers sald advance, Tm 
dlomcracy ‘To eck popuarInerem aod parca, the objets 
tnd achcanents of government must by devmatied Au aray of 
fares no sutieot they mnt be oespeted sod uated” Ay 
‘pect of govenmen cane Gnometaed of the efcal have ch 
and if they have dhe eth comeepoen of thar reypeonblny. They 
Thus stp tling of this ee abs of the people and dk 
them as ahewatsipe Ths wil any e the ee une admen- 
rare pom canse tb led by pons aban The poole eld 
tet the plcy determing tics, to they in tare Sou ppt 
the edronustratrs snd be hed rejpmnie for tear acnons, When 
the panes of local gorromest ne Eaed by the pone, snd tia 
tector of thse peices [a exe to raed admonaar, e 
‘Ste coubliied the tau fr bom eficeat sod democratic govern 
trevt ‘Not eth ie door cn we pe to wr fe lagen pnw 
roccn of Os tax dear estan See eretrsren minerements 
tel cule body of soxpger n ohee words, govroment tat 
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‘be aigpe of al secrecy, a mystery, all patronage; end ite chje- 
Svs art be defi, so proceics vce, and st evens of contre 
‘aay and det 

My aaswer, Brefor, to the queso given me i that frst elf 
‘government oor rorl areas aot oy canbe, bat mut be preserved 
ie do not need ab may politcal uate as we sow have, nor mit 
neceary tha hey beso sal. Dt we do eed a loa st of gorerse 
‘emt embrace both uttan and ror popuaton, thik thatthe 

(onctmes ressestraced) offer the greateit promise of 
‘thag that need. 1 woubd be an evd day for American democracy if 
(he rural populzion Pad 50 goverament wearer than the sate 
fevernment. The mbabvanta of tow and tes have 8 hater for 
me expresion through ther onsicral goverameat, bat, if the 
‘ounty ware abused, Om county people wow e Wet a a poical 
‘acaum ‘They woold be left wrsou any poltxal attactencats nnd 
‘without aay chase to gaat plral experence. The eeu wterest 30 
ull afars that he rural popalton has always manifested, and 
the pola ledersup whch i kas produced ave cement of ont 
rational poktca ite which we cannot eflord 0 mcrifce Local self 
[governmert mest be preverved Deere # 1 the very conmerstone of 
‘epubboan gorermect. 

Thom be preserved (1) by redacoy the manber of pois unas 
snd reconstructing these which we retain to at they will conform 
‘vith narral concese una, (2) by transferring 40 the state thous 
Tunetons which are of sateovide concers ard that cart be ape 
forte locally eter with adequacy or equty. (3) by making the 
focal watts marsry and tesong groved for sew expenineatt 1a 
ifveramen, ot ratber i the clectvenapport of wcrrices whch ad 
to the enrichment of rarl life, and (4) by aking the abjecven of 
fovernaer 99 comirucine, the proceses so wale, and he avenues 
St eontol uo direct tar the gene wil paroosate ie comme and 
fae pide ts ahnevemente 

Probably the best index ofthe growing concer about the weak 
saver of “rural government” is in the face that the American 
Country Life Associaton held ts anneal conference on thi topic 
at Idaca, New York, in 1931. Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden 
Of Mines adreited the Conference onthe tpi, “The Problems 
of Roral Government” and Frankia D. Roosevet thea Governor 
cof New York, spake on “A New Rural Planainy "The Procerd- 
age of this Conference comaina artices by thity authors, and 

ad, 
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probably furnished the greatest body of facts and opinions ever 
assembled in a single documest on the top: of “raral govern 
meat"™ 
‘There is « growing sgitstion for the adoption, in county go 
ernment, of what is generally called the “short ballot” Township 
supervisors, jusors, and constables would be seplaced by county 
ficals—-superintewdents of pabhc instruction, health officers, and 
Iupermecndenty of welfare—elected by the people rather than 
‘ppamnted by the various boards, as ie now commonty the case. 
Th some of the New England siates superior court judges are 
appomnted for Ife instead of being elected for 2 certain term of 
fice, sherifs are elected for a term of five yeare; and district 
amorneys, probate judges, avd auditors are appornted by the gov 
enor of the state In some ofthese states, en in California, coro- 
14r¥ also are appointed Other states are combining the funetions 
‘of two oF three officers in one ofBce, and state supervision over 
many county functions is increasing 
Tf the abovementioned tendencies, and many others too de- 
‘tiled for discussion, contmue, as they undosbledly wll, the im 
Provements in coumty govereenent daring the next decade will 
Probably be as great as those in urban goveroment twenty-five 
Years ago when x movement for the improvement af city gov 
‘ernment occurred 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1 100 mid Gat pone ste legates ee Jad gro a fs 
Som Sa te Save es one 8" Wt su tof Sr a> 
a Wh dot Amen foe Sore ao agranae iy and rie ie cong 
Gent ean gor at they wane str 40d cael over? 
ihe rma orate real ear pes 
‘Botyou tk he fer goverment ed me fs for cur fares 
thin fo er props? Win, py flown peat” 
4 Inna wagn tee Remar sored resol tab moet ely? 
& Som Nepnnoon to Greer need cent me reve 
2 Wet aie cgeetn mere ae se ee 
(Faas ero sar, cea oe premotor 
4 What meftceces cor te ee gereemest of th comy you bre? 
1 What ofices So you hae tbe rit tev for? low may of mo Fou 
Gow amr set? 
"Tina daemon ce fmt pres er che azure fo tia canes wat 
erred See Prececingn Protcrah Natl Coa Lie Codec, Oar 
(ety ot Cheage Prem, Chaos 8 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


LARGE FARMERS’ OXGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED 
‘STATES—A FARMER MOVEMENT. 


‘Tae Maawine or me Fass Moveuxxr 


‘The Farmer Movement More than a Serien of “Green Bis- 
ingu’”—Although there have been several upramgs among the 
farmers of the United States, they have bem very different from 
the peasant revolts in Europe, for they have most often been rep 
resented by the formation of general farmers’ orgatuzations 
‘which have attempted to deal with eraladjurtments sn the eco- 
ome, socal, and poltea slats of agriculture and resal fe. 
These farmer upemings and organisations, when inked together, 
conutitute a movement which has lated cortinoncsly for seventy 
five years, However, the fares! ovement in this country 1 
snore than the appearance of large national (armer organization 
Tee tre that thee organizations ate probably betler mdexes (0 
its high and low tees tan anything clge which is Knows. about 
generally; hut the farmers! movement, aa an attempt a the ade 
ffutment of their econerme and socal satus, was incubating bee 
fore nny nation-wide farm organizations appeared and it hav 
‘been ectve at tines and places when the overt 
‘ganized farmers hat bot been tek. However, ts huttory can be 
fold an terme of farmer upesingy and Tnrge farmer orguni= 
zations 











meat of the 
the Equity movements of the frst decade of the present century, 
the Non-Partiuan League, and the Farme~Labor movement of 
the last Sfteen years, are unslly regarded as syoradie uprisings 
‘of a considerable nuscber of farmets who were discontented with 
*G. K. Chesterton pas of the poe Works War pent sera in ope 
«a "yews inuany” © catagest Su from Oo el rntope” te evs of 
‘he peaiarat, tno Bees, WB, Tae Grom omg, Toe Mocontan 
Company, New York tal 9p Se 
os 
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‘Were economic situation at that particular ime, 1 4s not wmasuol 
tohear these uprisings spoken of with derision. We shall endeavor 
in this chapter to show that these organirabens, together with a 
‘great many caller and less wel-known farmers’ yoctetics and 
‘teveral political upeisings of farmers, are alla part of one farmer 

movement. 
‘The farmer movement goes beck much farther than the of- 
Thave come into existence since the Cvsl Was, 





the issuance ofits frst clear statement in the Centralia Platform. 
(of 1838 or the organization of the Grange in 1867. Even before 
the Revolution, the tobaceo planters of ‘Maryland and Vitginia, 
Jad atterpted by an organszed effort to mfioence price and con 
‘to surplus by means of legislation * Associations of farmers, 
‘mechanics, and workingmen began to eprimg up, and by 1836 
‘hey were scattered allover the east and as far west a3 Miusoorl 
A hational socety wat contemplated but never organited 

‘These activities on the part of American farmers were embry- 
‘omc and sporadic; and aithough they were the natura) andy in 
‘ome renpects, the irnetic forerunners of the subsequent Jarger 
‘organizations fe was not until 58 that the farmers’ vues be- 
‘earne distunct from those of the mechanics and workingmen, and 
it was ten years later before the farmers made their influence 
Hefinsely felt throngs the Grange 

‘The farmers’ platform, formulated im 1858 at a convention at 
Centralia, Tihnow, which bad been called to ge concrete ex: 
prestion ta « wadewpread discontent, became the battle cry of 
‘organuzed farmers Although local farmer clubs and socetes were 
‘then m existence in vereral state, no one of them fad attempted 
fo lnitate a weldefned general movement. The Centralia Plat~ 
{orca ead, i part: 

“We believe tht the tume as come when the producing classes 
shonld assert, cot only their mdcpendence, but their smpremacy, 
‘hat non-producers cannot be reed upon as guarantees of fair= 

“We believe that good prices are as necessary to farmers as 
pod crops" 

“Fore LC, “Tee Mites Series Prk of Cool Thera” Wien 
ntWy Chteoe rena, One. 


“Porat J The Gromdnont, © Raxoatord sed Corece, Crcem, tra, 
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1 then went on to set forth a plan for organizing the farmert 
1m this country. The mavement guined considerable strength and 
support, but it was inmerrupted by ie Cival War, to be followed 
almost immediately afterward by numerous farmer clube, and 
Sealy, in 1867, by the orgamzation of the Seat great farmer 30- 
‘vey, the Grange, 

‘From the ieruance of the Centraba Platform ntl the prevent 
‘ume, the farmer movement las centered about price and market 


i : 












eteussteseseuarers 


Frovaz 17 —Cinrea Smownne vax Gest Resanouyits Berta Pcs of 
‘alk Bec ane a Ree as Faure Pane Osuna 





problems Tn fact, the history of the movement in this country 
<ould almost be written in terms of farm commodity price levelk. 
‘The curve of farm organization membership sn Figure 17 shows 
early that the dates of the troughs in membership are approxi- 
mately the dates of the crests in prices, and vere versa, Prices and 
markets have been a8 much the center of the farmer movement af 
‘wages and hours have been for the labor movement; and, just 
as the later is no Songer spoken of solely in terms of strikes, 20 
the farmer movement shoald nat be spoken of solely in terms of 
farmer discontent or farm relief. 
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What 4 Moverent In—A movement 13 a specie type of 
socal phenomenon. [tia a contnsaos and persistent attempe, on 
the part ofa large group in a given society, to bring about an 
‘adjustment of economic er socal factors of conditions which are, 
‘rare Believed 2 be, saladjomed and hence detrimental to that 
(roup, A movement is more than tikely to attack commonly ac- 
septed economic, social, of pobtical arrangements and the c- 
cepted ways of thinking about them. The great majority of exo 
some and social maladjustmencs are remedied piecemeal, f 3 
aM If they affect only scattered individuals, they may bo—and 
often are—diaregarded; if they affect only a few who are highly 
Jocatized, Urey are remedied by feel community acon; and 3f 
they affec a reiatively small bat widespread section of the popir 
lation, oF if they are of fong standing, they are most often ean 
sidered natural or inevitable But when they are persistent and 
affet a large section of the population, they arc unually attacked, 
Jn a dynamie and farrly democranc socery they must be atacked, 
‘but even if the society isnot democratic, some effort toward cor 
‘ectng then is Wkely to be made. Je sorted static or uutocratic 
societies the method of attack 19 open revolt oF revolution, and 
in democratic vocienen it i a movement, this accounts for the fact 
‘that peasant revoits in Europe inthe past have been bloody, wile 
farm prisiaga fn this country have not. 

‘The outstanding movements in thu country have been on bebelt 
cof abolition, temperance, woman's rights, bor, and farmers The 
firm movement rested in the abolition of slavery and the settle 
rent of the political ies involved by the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments £9 the Constcution. The temperance move- 
rent attained its cbief goal pouticaly in the pasung of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, tht for woman's rights, onthe pats- 
ing of the Nineteenth Amendment The labor and farmer move- 
iments are the only ones whose cbjectves have not been enacted 
fto law or beex definitely crystallized in ether forms of insine~ 
tlonalization, Bat these ¢wo movements still persist because the 
rmaladjustments whieh they are working to correct are complex 
and cannot be sattfactorily adjasted by so simple @ remedy as a 
tingle lepulative enactrent or 2 constitutional amendment. Just 
as the labor moveroent arose out of the industria] revohstion, 80 
the farmers! moverent arose out of the sgricsiteral revolution, 
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4, the introduction and Sevelopmest of science and machinery 
in farming, and the advent of commercial agncalture, 

‘The farmer movement took root carly in this country because 
ssgqreature became commercial at an early tame, but the agncal- 
tural revolution didnot appear here in all of ite phases unt che 
“fifties oF the past century, and it came with a such alter the Civil 
‘War. The Granger movement icflowed closely spon the defiation 
of agresiturel prices after the war. 

‘Looked at in the light of the facts which will be given in this 
chapter, it should become apparent that the present discontent of 
the farmers represents something more than the propaganda of 
fone oF twa mitant farmer orgamaationn It fa—and always hit 
Yeen—a conconutant Of fare price depressions, but it 3s abo a 
paycho-tecal phenomenon siaslat to tbe labor, temperance, and 
other movements that have been mentioned. 

How a Movement Operates—From the peychologicl pommt 
of view, a movement usvally takes « long time to develop and 
igtthers momentura slowly, but at its high et rushes with head- 
tong fervor, sometimes with snob fury. The Grange, fr example, 
raved slowly for four years and then suddenly seemed to catch 
fice, At the end of 1871, after two years of incubation and an- 
other two of actual propagation, it had 26t subordinare Granges, 
fo commmumty ovals; in 1872 it addod 1105." mt 1873 a added 
8568 and, ducing the firs three months in 1874, over 2000 x 
month? The Alliance developed simitariy, ax did the Farmers 
Union, the Now-Partisan Leages, the Farm Bureau, and several 
fnrge cooperative maricecing ongesizations 

Movements ante and crytalne soemewhat like insutuions and 
laws The first stage is a fairy widespread discontent which finds 
expression in street, road, or efoarfener gossip oF in other ine 
formal conversations The second stage usually is inituted by 
some agency oF erganuatson already in existence, which stim- 
Ines discussion oF sponsors speeches on the cause of the die 
content Tt was the churches in the temperance movement, clubs 
in the woman's rights maverseat, and im the farmer movement 
the country dehating soneties, the horse-thief protective associa 
‘ons, anda few other local commmanity organisations, whuch fsr- 
TTRGigr 0. B, History of te Patrne of Kucimdy, 5. A. Warne, 
Pipes, 

"Dhak 37s Phe Granger Menem. 
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ished the sein for the decusion stage of these movements. 
The third stage sees the creation of formally plansed amuts for 
mmabiinng mesbers and sfigecce, and for supplying e meas for 
the propagation ofthe movement snd sta doctrines. in the South 
stage—or perhaps it 1s only supgleventary to the urd—pam- 
bletering, the publication of touse organs, and books on the 
bubject are key to appear 19 the means of propagation, OF even 
ts propaganda. The Gna sage thar of legate demamds, the 
oryanation of lobbies, lations, gars, referenda, ec, and & 
‘determined campaign to exabb the proposed remedies by law 

‘The eumlarty or, in some cases, the denany ot these five stages 
in the five movements mentvooed can eanly be seen ‘The farmer 
movement, lize the other fovr, has followed the trend from im: 
Coherent dacoment to demands for legal remedien. Space wil not 
permit great deta, however, ear examples of thus fact cam be 
found in ts activities during the three decades from 1870-3890, 
and also during 1990-1930 For example, the combined Farmers 
‘Ane svenest,a wi be wen ae, Sted 5 ore 
rotecave asoction in Texas, « debating club in Arkacuas, 
{tec dncunon lau cory emt n Lacs, td 
sew with the me rapidty and by means of the same type of 
Promoton ay the Grange Tt soon established 1s own sara and 
State orgameations, pabuhed 2 suber of books ant bea 10 
make polweat denands xt an early dete, frally cllzpang wih 
the wreck of the Popatst party and the ireeallver eampuign At 
itu peak it chcied greater faith and confidence than the Grange 
Thad doving the period when st wat cootroting lgilstures and 
electing gavernars and the judges of state supreme courts. 

‘Ne mowsuent can develop without the xine of wore degree 
of class comsewonese, and the labor movement is generally held 
to afford the ooet pronounced example of Uns. Class consrounnens 
was dear-ent, bat not woveral, in the woman's nights movement, 
fend was present ina very subtle form wm both the sbolsuon and 
the temperance moverenls. As was said previously i another con= 
action, Ameriesn farmers have lite class consciousness when 
conpared with the farmers of some of the older countries, or 
coven some Canadian prowess, but each farmer pbetval fn tt 
fcoumbry vncreases this characterise. Every large farmers! or 
‘acization as ita offal poblation and often many ste OTE2R8; 
Sometimes thee are abo county acd townsiup publications, Be: 
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sides this there are the thousands of mectings which form people 
sted regularly wluch are m nd of dhemeelves fuel forthe slow 
fame of a ring class conaciomances. The mectngy held during the 
pend of organisation ate generally highly propegantic, mikiant 
nd even inflammatory. The demande made by the organzation 
‘pen candidates, leitiatures and Congress are widely circulated 
and become known a sasctuoned by Dausands of farmers who 
Are not even manbers of any farmer organiration, Clase con. 

routes has been pronounced and even wclent during the Ingh 
tudes of the farmer movement, in fact, it ia doubtful whether & 
ovement could aicceed at a f there were pet theve Teewrring 
Tigh tdes which bald we clas conacnsmens and timate group 
morale 

Class conflict also is almost slways « charactertsixe of x move- 
ment, for the highest degree of group homogeneity develops when 
‘certain clas interests ste opposed to other chase mieten Thus 
the eairoads were the but of the Granger atack, the banks and 
‘the currency were singled out by the AUiance, the grain exchange 
land the ratroade were the theme of the Non-Parnasn Leagury 
and the tan and price imegualty are the center of the prenent 
Asconteat among farmers Certain oder atutudes have been ox 
wedingly common in their repeated expresion throughout the 
entice seventy years of the farmers! movement. "Monopoly" was 
the battle ey ofall the farmer organtations ducing Ue past cen 
tury, and “nonproduang cases” hay Bkewise bees. generally 
heard, “Wall Street” has been anathema, and government offcinls 
have been accused of playing into the hands of “speculators.’ 

‘But above all, x movement develops om the bans of supporters 
who constitute a pobic Ie is the purgose of ths chapter 10 
develop a new theary of publics, oF even co qucte any of the sex 
tl definnons of th word It will shor merely to point out 
that the varus oocspauonel groupogs of people prone a fete 
teil in which to germinate a public; and the develojasent of 
(Por of common iaues, or the appearance of what 15 constdered 
ST common eneny, serves to skegrate into = public ements of a 
population which otherwise are relatively diverse, 

"The farmer movement, fits pots of highest fervor or during 
fe peri of greatest megration and homogeneity, in quite dof- 
mic a pabe in action, a public eested by doe consmoa sinking 
TET aap oh er «short eon of pee 
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‘which results from same degree of identity in occupational tech- 
rigues and comman problenss. However, because the types of oc- 
caupation in farming are more diverse than those represented in & 
trade union end beexuse there is no grasp of farmer orgamimions 
which ia comparable to the bureaucratic Amencan Federation of 
Labor, the farmer public is highly integrated only at thoxe times 
‘when practically every form of farming w suffering under a wide- 
spread cconomie depression, oF when the iue of tarm prosperity 
is definitely attacked by another occupational group The fout 
‘outstanding examples of clear-cut Americas farmer publica dor- 
ng the entre story of Une movement are the Granger era evoly- 
ing oat of the peat-Civil War adjustments, the Alliance and 
Populist era, following the defation of the currency in 1873, the 
‘Non-Parusan League, orgamzed (9 combat what North Dalcota 
{armets was a monopoly, and the whole group of farm orgamta- 
tions and legislative activities growing out of the post-World 
‘War adjustments and the present depression In addition, the 

‘of commercial ngricultare to some degres has ereated 
1 public which includes every type of farmer. 

"The farmers, dunng the periods of their greatest unity a9 a 
public, operate in accordance wit the typical techniques of wll 
pubhes, They move upon a mummum of asaiyns and a maximum 
Of Haze and bolt, Sogn poms, mol, the mark 
shibboleths and trite sayings are techoiques of publics m 
gener and ney hee payed her pr toe oprtson of larer 
publics. Many people of today remember the phrase, and even the 
song, iself, which was current during the Populist period, "The 
farmer isthe man who feeds them all"; and all of us are familar 
‘with the slogan which was popular frors 193r to 1930, “Equality 
for Agriculture.” The same motif runs through the movement 
from the Granger era of dhe ‘seventies (9 the present, and weaves 
together the wea of these two slogans. Such techniques ace espe- 
cfally valuable as x means of creating class contctoumess and 
smorale; and they have an exen greater value as a means of inter- 
‘reting the issues fo the masses who are absolutely exsential 19 
the movements successful development and contsmsence 

‘The principles and more important procedures apparently thus 
far developed by the farmers’ movement sre: {) The movement 
tw camposed of farmers. (2) They are orgenized for scion, and 
sot merely for talk or peotest. (3) They are developing ot ac 
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ag the methods with which to work. (4) They are aware of 
aa need which ss ong existent and which threatens to Become pet= 
manent unless they satisfy it. (3) They are making ayetematic 
attempts to discover and analyze the fact and factors in their 
probiema, (6) They sre trying mo new econaac or politeal a+ 
‘chinery, but eather are borrowing the machinery which has been 
‘well tested in these two major ines of social activity and has 
proved ity abulty 10 get revults? 


Lange Fanseras! Oxcasizariows ax ax Lrpex 70 1a 
Fasumas! Moveaterr 

A Belet Survey of Large Baewers’ Organizations in the 
United Staten—One of the sist pertinent observations forced 
upon students of agriculture or agrarian organvations in that 
the large farmers! organizations of the present are not hughly 
oascwun of the fact that they area part of along series of such 
‘organteations. On the contrary, cach of them for the most part 
aawurmes that tt is starting « wholly new movement which will 
attack rural problem»—in some cases, even new rural problems— 
man entirely orignal way Althougis Giese assumptions are partly 

ue, m most cases they are false, for every farmers’ ongaueation 
which hae attained national recogmmion is related in purpose (0 
reveral others Therefore, before deveribing and analyzing the 
large farmera’ organirations ofthe present, it desirable to make 
some broad generalizations which apply  practealy all the large 
ar national agrarvan ovgarszatons 

‘Av has been said, we present group of organizations is a part 
of the farmers’ movement, the moti! of whil 1s the price problem, 
‘which arote with the advent of commercial agniuiture. However, 
hy this we do nat mean that all of thers are marketing organiza: 
tions, for some ar, of were, political and some are prcuaily fra 
ternal and soctal But notwithstanding this each af them makes 
‘or has made, an attempt—dicect or indirect, conscious oF uncon 
teioss—to influence the price and market rege into which age 
rnlture hes now fully entered. 

‘A taal understanding of the parposs, scope, and ascozplish- 
rents of large farmers organizations in this country cannot be 


taylor, Cat C, “Ormrisng Fares Soe Bescon and Polieal Action” 
Prortimgs, devices, Saoctapcal Secwry, Unseaty of Curage Pray, 
esr 
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secured by discussing the trials, crore, and smoceas of a single 
such organises. For example, the Farmers’ Allunce, the 
largest farmers! organitation ever to appar m the U 
States, of probably even in dhe whole ward, 
nee 25 ech, abbougt (heres spll = Gkcezon of ax insignisant 
Seate Farmers’ Albance om North Carolina The Grange waxed, 
waned, and then became great aguin. Although tbe Farmer? 
Ehion nas lot matrnaly, tie gusing steadily ia a few states 
The Ameri ty of Equily spit into two organizations, 
cone of which is tf strong. The Non-Partuan League is prac. 
tially extingt as an orgaritation, bat its influence i sll definitely 
felt in certain sections Other interesting. @uctuabons bave of 
curred in some ofthe other organizations, but dhe former’ mote 
‘ment has growa steadily, as wil be dear from the folowing ds- 
cussion. 

The Potrons of Husbandry (the Gronge) was organized in 
1867 a8 a purely fraternal organization However, it quickly 
drifted into eccnomie and politcal actvibes-min fae, ss enst- 
fence was precarious and ity growth slow until some of sts state 
‘units adopted an economic program Darn the eatly ‘seve 
at rushed headlong into politcal activities, in addition to its eco- 
rome activities, and as a recut its expansion was phenomend. 
mn 1868 only four aubordinate (local) Granges, loated in three 
states and with very few members, were sm existence, but by 1875 
there were 21,697 subordinate Grange in thirty-three wate, with 
an ettimated total membership of 848,050 The Grange finaly 
‘entered every state in the Union, except Rhode Island The trend 
‘of mernbershap sn the Grange, and x9 some of the other farmer 
‘orgammzations which wil be discussed later, 6 shown in Figure 18 

‘AN its height the Grange—or, more accuratsy, the Granges, 
‘or the rational organuzation was active in almost none of the 
following ectivities—was running stores, operating buying cubs, 
raintaining stare purchasg agents, operating tome manutacez- 
ing plamts, seling raw farm corsmodhties cooperatively, and even 
operating bank It lected legnlators, governors and other off 
cere in a few states, and was the dominant infoeace in half 
dozen independent parses sn as many sates In all of hese active 
ties it was stiking, directly or indirenly, at prce, market, and 
credit adjustments 

“The Grange began to Getine in 18,6, apgarenty because of the 
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failure ofits dicect politcal activities, and also because the gains 
which had been expected from its economic enterprises were not 
forthooming* In addition, the state Granges siflered severly 
rom the failure of some of ther mansiactunng enterprises By 
1889 the membership had dwindled to 106.782, but since 1890 t 
‘nas steadily mcreaged and today is probably greater than it was mt 
1875 Alter its éecine the organiration returned to fs ongmal 
purpose—fraternal, social, and ecational—with a considerably 
‘rlanged program for accamplashing i, and today tis one of the 
largest farmers’ organizations in the country. Ie 13 organsed 10 
cover all the yocial interests of rural peopl, and there are now 
also javenile Granges ‘Thurty states or more are always repre- 
‘ented in its annual naticnal mecting; it iat orgamaation® 
thiry-four of the fortysight mater, and it constantly, although 
conservatively, oganizng new terntory Its chief strongholds are 
New England, New York, Pennsytvann, Ohio, Michigan, and che 
far northwest Ihe present membership ws about 800,000, farm 
‘women always having been admitted to i, end there are 8000 
local Ganges 

‘The subordinate Grange isa local conumanity (ratenal organi 
zation whove programa cover anything and everything that cox- 
cerns farming and rural life Any thee sobordinate Granges may 
‘use to form a Poona Grange, which »= generally a county 
Grange A state Grange may be orgenized wn any sate om which 
there are fifteen subordinate Granges, and the Masters of the 
state Granges and thei wives are always oficial delegates to the 
rational Grange The orgasisation ax a whole corstinates a ma- 
tional farm fraternity with seven degrecs, the frst four being 
iziven in the subordinate, the fth in the Pomons, the sixth in 
the state, andthe seventh in the national Grange 

The Farmerd Albauce was orgxnused a 1878, but its roots can 
Ye traced back, here acd there, 9 al earlier period, The orig- 
‘al organisation, the Grand Alliance, was active chiefly in Texas 
Tn 188a the Allanor was reported to have 120 locals fx tbat state 
By 1887 it claimed 2800 sub-Altances and a membership of 
‘35.000. in 1887 it combined wits the Lousiana Farmers’ Union 
nd, in 1888, with the Agriciltoral Wheel which had previously 
asbeorbed the Brothers of Freedom, a farmerlabor organizanon. 
‘The toml memberthip of all chexe ongensations was claimed 10 
TVSe Ra 0. 8, op ot and Bek 8, The Cer Monement 
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be between one and two millions: and as a consolidation of theae 
iroups, the Farmers’ Alliance became the largest single farsaer 
‘organization own fa the Uniced States, 

‘The Farmers’ Alhance (Southern), although fratemal, was stso 
avomedly an economic organization. It stabbehed an laborate 
plan for both buying and scling, enered a nozxber of mamfac- 
‘ring emterpries, attacked dhe credit problem by a definite or- 
mization, and claimed to have done mnllons of dolars' worth. 

‘business through its various economic enterpres, During the 
ighucs f tock up che poltucal cudgels which the Grange had 
dropped and, in the sections where it wes active it exereand al- 
most as greai an influence as the Grange had during the previous 
decade, It fally difted mio the Populist party, which comprised 
‘the greatest poiical farmer uprising in our history 

The Agratteral Wheet was organived in Arianaay jn 1883, 
tnd by 1887 elaxred $00,000 members. [t absorbed the Brothers 
of, reed w 188, sed ended wat the Farmer’ Allens In 
u 

The Lovisiona Formers’ Union was organod in Louisiana 
180 and seorgantacd im 1885, it umted with the Farmers! Alle 
ance 12 1887 Tis membership a tha tave w appsrenly not known, 
The Netwonal Alsonce (Northern) was organizes im 1880, It 
read chnely in Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota, but had thou: 
sands of members in other neighboring stata, by 1889 1t way ead 
to have 490,000 meribersDurimg that year an attempt wae made 
to combine it and the Farmert™ (Southern) Allance This was 
Uesuccetafu, although a number of mebers of the National Alli- 
ance (Northern) yormed the other orgamzaticn, and some of 8 
state orgaruzatins sent delegates to the national mectig of the 
Farmers. (Soutiern) Albance in 1890 

‘The Feruerd’ Mutual Benefit Ausonaton was organised in 
southern Inox in «882 and incorporated in 1887 AC that time 
aimed to have 15.000 members; by 1890 st had 1000 
“wranches” (locals) in Dhnow, and damed » membership of 
‘200,000. Although i sent representatives to the mectings of the 
Farmers’ (Southern) Alliance in 1888, 1889, and 1890, appar- 
cally it never considered that xt ad formed any organ 
‘wah this organization, 
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The Colored Farmer? Aihance and Cooperate Onion was 
‘organized mx 1885 By 18501 claumed a membership of 1,200,000, 
and had state organizations in Texas, Louisa, Missisipg, Ala: 
‘tama, Flonda, Geonga, South Carona, North Carolma, Vst- 
gina, and Tennessee. It was at this time an amalganation of 
colored Wheels and Albances. Tn 1885 and 1890 at held ats ma- 
‘honal meetngs at the same time and place as the Farmers 
(Southern) Alliance, xad jomed aves with this organveatiot 

‘The Ancient Order of Gleaners, ongentzed in Machygan in #804, 
primarily « fraternal association, with locals which are called 
hoe” At one be it claimed 80,000 members, but st now 
claws shout 45,000 in Michigan, Towa, Tlinois, and Oho. Tes 
‘chief econame activities are baying 258 selhmg, and promding 
farm market information service conducts a substantial inaur- 
ange bones, publabes a paper, the Gleaner Forum, aad owns 
tts own central balding, the Gleanere’ Texpie is Detoxt Ts local 
and county orgamaations operate gram elevators and vestock 
shippeng asiocations 

The Formera’ Educational end Co-operative Umon war organ: 
ized m Tenas in 1902, and for vevera reasona grew very rapily 
‘The Grange had never beeo as strong in dhe south asin the north 
and middle west: bor even where st had attamed some strength i 
the south, it had been almost emasted by the competition and 
scowiues of the Farmers’ Allance By 1900 the later had prace 
fiealy gone out of exustence, but many of us former member 
jomed the new organiation By the end of r903, the Farzners 
Union had spread tain Aviansas, Georg, Louisana and Oxla- 
Ihoma: by 1905 t had organizations in eleven states and, sn 1970, 
in twemy-seven It reached sts maximum memberthp in 1918 oF 
1909 when it had twenty-six tate organizations and, m adkition, 
ocala sm five other states. 

in its eatly history the Farmers’ Umon never entered any 
state north of Kentucky or east of Indiana, for most of the north- 
‘astern sates ere strong Grange states, snd the Farmere) Un 
was looked upon 28 a radial orgenation. However, there is 
same evidence that = farmvers" organvaation m Maine did establih 
‘working relations wubh some of the Union’e business enterprines 
and paid dues ose year to the national orgamation Texas, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas were the fst stremgholds of the Farm- 
crv’ Union, but by 1912 the center of strength tad shitted fo the 
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South Atancic states, North Carolina having larger membership 
1 1912 than any other sate. Sree 1913 the center has gradually 
been shifting tothe dle west, and the Unson's largest member= 
stp is sow m Nebraska and Okishocan 

‘The Farmers! Unron was organized as 2 (ratermal and ofuca- 
tional asoomtion, but quickly engaged sn elaborate exoromie 
scivvitey, operating gram elevators, mes, cotton and tobacco 
warehouses, ction gina, livestock Yards, padnag house ream- 
ries, and cheese factories It also organized fre, hau, and life 
tmaurance compames Like all (he other farmer orgerurtions shun 
far discussed, ¢decared uself oe-parusan. However, a has ex- 
‘csed cormderable polibcal mfuance, and n afew sai pltnea 
‘isoes and actus havea umes been ty cue! concer, 

The American Secvety of Eqraty was organized mn Induna in 
‘90a, ax prmeipies having besa announced previously in some 
Toca! farmers’ cuba in southern Unoia By 1906 7 had. spread 
into durten sats, chiey north and west of Kaduna, although 
st was also active a tt cme m Kentucky, New York, and Okt 
toma The Equity difered slighty from other fare organ 
tions that it Ind greater empbass on baying than on lh 

uines, and ft waa Dom a fraternal society It was a purely bus 
ness organization, and xf hes never been involved ie polities Th 
1908 re spt, and the Farmers’ Society of Equity was organized. 
‘After ths, the original Society of Equty drifted somenhat more 
toward cooperative marketing actontes, Tt has at one tre or 
another had organisations in they sates and hus devoted inet 
te the various phases of the farmers’ ecpoome problems m the 
different sections of the eountry—to tobacco marketing in Ken 
tse and Wisconain, to grass marketing m the ponwest, and 10 
Livestock sping asocetiona m the muddle west 12 1908 it o&- 
gamed the Equity Comoperatve Exchange, which until 1915 was 
focated at Saint Paul, Mincesota, for the purpose of se: 
profitable prices, dstribuung produc, operaing x cop-reportng 
fervice and storage plans, and offering protanon aganst false 
[Ertding, and frean 1915 on tis Exchange has been the heart of 
the organaation. Since 1926 the Sooery bas been take aver 
aint complete ty the Farmer’ Union, 

The Formers’ Equity Umon was organised m 1910, and the 
the Society of Equity is purely a business organiation. Tt bes 20 
state Or exumty organizations, and all of si foal or cotaied 
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organizations are business units which cerry oa marketing ative 
tes for thar menbers. There are t56 local Equity Union ox 
Shanges located fm tn different saten, Olio leading with 47- 
‘Theae exchanges both tay and al for thee mers, tnt their 
chief concer lathe operation of grain elevator, stores, and prod- 
‘vce concerns. The atonal anovaton, with headquarters ai 
Greemnile, Mhnos, isthe orgaruing and educational agency of 
the Equity Umon. Membership in the eatvnal orgasization 1 
purely volistary and, fn tbe locals, it is lite to the farmers 
feo buy stack ta the loca] Equity bonnes enterprises The total 
snemberap i about 25,000. 

‘The purpose of the Equity Union is to elimiaale marlasing 
sachinery as mach as possible, returning to its members the 
‘ings thus effected It usually pays a dividend of from only 3 to 5 
er cent fo irod capital sok sete by 5 members, pre- 
fering that they rece thear greater gain fre patron 
Pritt ey we ee eral 

The American Form Bureo Federohon was organized in 1920 
104 federation of state Farm Bureaus, The fut local Bureau was 
rpmnined in Broome County, New York, in 191%, and the frst 
fate Bureas, in 1935, An orgumaaton salar Co thats Broome 
County was started im Pectis County, Missour., at about the same 
time, both of these being sponsored by city chambers af commerce 
However, the Farm Buregs had sts real beginning im r91g when, 
at a county-wide mass meeting, the Jarmers of Broome County 
took over the exuting orgasizison Tn that year Went Virgin 
required her farmers to Joon the Farm Bureau and pay a mem- 
terip fee of $1 oo before she woul supply them with a county 
agent, nd New York State rade the ue provinion the folowing 




















yar, 

“The Smub-Lever Agresiural Exension Act of 1914 paced 
1 great pumbcr of county agen inthe eld, and iti around them 
that the Farm Boreas at grown up, ie middle westem and 
western sates quite generally adopong t as the most effecnve 
crgaaization through which these agents can work. In July, 1917, 
there were 542 comey agents in hese state, over 95 pet erst of 
‘whom wete working through ot with Farsn Buresss, i= 1919, 
sehen there were r12r couniy agents in these sats, 2 per cent 
cof them were working through some such organization as the 
Farm Boreas. Inthe greater part ofthe sou, however, he county 
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agents worked through farmers clubs, county agricturat coun- 
gis and otter cxgmizatens, rather then through he Fare 

‘The Farm Bureas isa local association of rural people, the unit 
cof membership being the family, and it attempts to inclade every 
‘hase of agriculture and rural life within the cope of ia activities. 
Jn seme stater—Sowa, for exampie—there are local nighborhood 
dduta and alo township, county, and state orgarazations, the later 
‘being 2 member of the American Farm Bureau Federation. When 
it ia worked out in thin detail, the full acheme of organization and 
‘operation isa follows: 

1. The local commuity or township Farm Bureau has it own 
oficers, committees, and projects This focal Bureau Often serves 
2 a community socal chib as well as wn agricstrl production 
and economie orgarzation 

2 The eounty Farm Bureau is both a “mass mesting” and 2 
“delegate” organization. Tix exccotye committer may be composed 
of the chairmen of the township locals, but the county Bureat. 
Inu at least one general mass meeting each year which in open to 
all the merbers 

‘3. The site Farm Bureau is composed of delegates from the 
county Bureaus It wually provides a maraber of specalised seri= 
Yeas t0 the county Bureaus ond, in addition, holds an annual 
wing 9 whch anydang comet wit agree mey be 

4 The American Farm Bureau Federation constts of a board 
‘of trustees, one from each member state, and an additional trustee 
{or every 20,000 members or mayor fracton thereof, Tt ao has 
a house of delegates which is composed of one delegate from each 
member state, and an additional delegate for every 10,000 farms 
inthe state. Te receives an areal fee of Bfty cents which is paid 
by each state Bareas for each ofits members, thus a member of 
the Farm Bureas, by paying bis county docs, automatically be- 
somes a member of the eitire organization, The total membership 
baying dues to the Federation through tate orgenteations hasbeen 
aa high 1s 493,000 fexitcs. 

‘The Ameriean Farm Burcam Foferation has sx its primary 
{amction making contacts between sate Bureaus However, in ad 
dition to ita adncinistcative departoent, it maintains six others 
legislative, organization, research, Ssance, information, and trans 
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portation. It also fas a home and commmrasity commitice which is 
im realty the women’s division of the onganization 

Tha Non Portaoe League arse in North Daleta in 1915, 2x8 
six months later had 20.000 members in that state. It eventually 
spread into twelve other sates and had a membership of 234,659 
all of whom were farmers, Its purposes were purely pelitical, It 
arose, bowerer, because of economic conditions, developing. pri- 
-masily from the farmers’ protest aguingt bad marketing conditions. 
1t gained control of the wate government in North Dakota by 
pervading the (armers to vote for the candidates, on a 20 
partisan basis, who pledged their loyalty and mupport to the issues 
in which the farmers were interested. In 1917, 38 a tent of tx 
acomiies, the lepelatare of that state passed twelve laws which 
stack diestly and drastically at conditions and agences which 
the farmers had included i their program of reform; and in 
1910, seventeen other similas laws’ were passed Ses success 4m 

North Dakota accounts for ma spread sata twelve other sates 
tehefly inthe northwest, buts has now been practically eminated 
41 an organintion because of the failure of some of its bunness 
projects, sts wreming allaace with radical tabor elements, and a 
‘ouerete and well-organized fight which las been made against it 

‘The cumolative membership in farmer orgazizations from 1865 
to 1930 is shown in Figure 19, and the accompanying table grves 
1 good brief iden of the periods of actinty of these various 
corguruzalions 

Other orgacitations of a similar nature and parpose are the 
Western Progressme Farmers in the State of Washington, the 
Fermer-Lebor Union in Texas, Arkansas, and Okizhoro, and the 
Farmer-Lobor Pocties i. Mronesota and a few other states. 

Several other more or less spagmodie farmer orgunreaiors have 
sprang wp daring the recent agricaltaral depression, chef among, 
‘which are the pree fing and commodity holding associations 
reprenenad by the Iowa Corn Growers and the Cotion States Pro~ 
fecirve League. How many of these organuations there are, oF 
were, is difical to say, but the writer knows of at leat five whose 
smembersisps num into the thousends, 

‘Other assocstions which are defiitely rated tothe farmer’ 
‘movement and which work throogh farmer ocganizations are the 
International Form Congress of Amercs: the Fore Women's Nav 
anal Congress; the National Commettes 3 Boye ond Girl’ Clb 
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Work, the Americon Comiry Life Association; the Jewish Agri- 
‘ultural Society, the Nationat Conned of Formerd Co-operatoe 
Merkating Associations, and several others ot 30 well known 
‘Provent Status of Large Farmers’ Organizations: A Brief 
Résumé per Organiration.—The Grange is today the largest 
farmery orgamzation in the United States, having more members 
‘han at any time in its sixty-five years of continued existence 
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‘The Farmers’ Alliance and sts assocnted orgamuatious are 90 
longer wm existence 

‘The Anctent Order of Gleaners, a fraternal and social orgamea- 
‘won which also funetions on a commodity basis, ws consistently 
following practically Sts orignal program 

‘The Farmers’ Union has lst many members in the south during 
the pact ten years. However, its actve in lows, Nebratka, Olas 
oma, Colorado and the northwest, where it ic beng of real 
service fo farmers both in its purchase of coneumption goods and 
‘operating products for thousands of farmers, and its esooesefud 
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marketing of agricabural produc in ouch central markets as 
Ona, St Joseph, Sioux City, Cuicago, and elsewhere. 

‘The American Society of Equity has followed several diferent 
courses. In Towa, by mutual agreenent on the part of the state 
cficers of the two organizations, it and the Farmers’ Society of 
Equity went over ex marie to the Farmers! Usion in igzq, and 
from 1926 on the Equities ix Minnesota, Wiscossin, the Dakotas, 
and the sorthwest have been doing licewise 

‘The Farmers’ Equity Union, which is making steady progress, 
thas kept to one line of endeavor—operating locals and sch cen: 
‘paliced exchanges a1 are essential 10 the locas. 

‘The Farm Bureau was organived to facilitate demonstration fn 
‘rodoetion From the fist i haa caimod that its prexary porpost 
‘Was to promote every aspet of rural life, wociel welfare, agreul- 
‘ural production, and economic organization and efficiency How: 
ver, as soon as it bose sate-and nation-wide it began to exert 
an iafiuence in economic and politeal fields. Localy it has eon 
sawtently emphasized production and, in sore sates, a well-rounded. 
‘communty; nationally it has chiefly empbasized great economic 
‘aaves and projects. 

‘The Non-Partitan League and all the other farmer organiza 
tuots Whose aims have bean avowedly politcal have more or less 
disintegrated On the whole, however, their rerbera, or former 
members, are with no amall efect making their demands fairly 
dearly known, The FarmerLabor party, the Fanner-Labor 
Union, the remuants of the Non-Partian League, the Western 
Progressive Farmers, end the Parmers' Usion undoubtedly made 
‘pa large proportion ofthe farmers who voted for the La Follete 
decinra in the president) cumpaign of 1924. 

‘Present Tendencies in the Farmers’ Movement—Ever 
since its formal organization in the late sixties and eary ‘seven 
ties the farmers’ movement has represented the farmers) attempt 
4 fall in tep with the market and price sytem mich became the 
dortinant factoc in American agriculture with the advent of com- 
mercial farming Regardless of its pargote or its cxend, each 
acres onganization sooner of Inter Has become concerned with 
the price, market, and credit problems and adjustments which con- 
front farming todey, and the expansion end growing mtmaberchip 
of these organizations have been based on che faith that the mocks 
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‘of stad propoted by thes will bring some soltson to these 
problems. 

‘There ae st present thre defiste eens sn these large farmer 
organizations, the frst and most marked of which w the deft 
toward cooperative marketing. For the tame being-—and, i some 
form, probably permazently—this isthe anewer (© the wae which 
what been a stake in American farmer orgameations for agproxi> 
mately seventy yer 

“The second trend is toward a crude and unconscious divin 
‘of labor among the organizations themoetves, and ia the reult both 
Of the tnals and errors im ther attempt to perform almost every 
‘ind of function imaginable, and of competiuon This divwson of 
Inbor takes three form: that of frateroa\ and socal actrvines, best 
‘hustrated by the Grange and the Gleaners, that of cooperative 
marketing, best Wustrated by the Farm Boreas, skthoogl the 
American Society of Equity and the Farmer’ Union are also ex- 
‘amples to sacie extent; und that of purchasing, probably bext 
iMattrated by the Farmers? Union and the Farmers’ Equity 
Union 

‘The third trend isthe recognition, on the part of practical all 
‘of these organizations, oF the fact that the soeial or community 
side of agricure cannot be safely ignored. The Cleaners have 
never Iored it, and the Grange has been well aware of it for 
forty-ive years Te Farmers Union gives great emphaeis to cone 
munity and socal activities i the state sa which is strongest, 
and the Farm Buceau is gradually reatiang that ite greatest loyalty 
and support are found chilly im the etates where it has box 
carrying on community work for some time, or 3 now developing 
st Even cooperative marketing associatons are finding it necer 
sary, inthe sections whece thee is no Fam Bureau of other 
tional or state agreuttial onganization, to pronde for socal 
programs in the comescoaty cals 

Coorsaanve Margarine rat E: 
Fasusn Movauxsr 

‘The Rize and Growth of Agricultural Cooperatives in the 

United States —The cooperative marketing of agricultural 

products i this country dates beck to the attempt made by Vir~ 

sia and Maryland farmera os extly a8 1700, to control the 
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‘wbanco surplus. Tig detuled development from that tune tnt! the 
present has never been adequately traced, nor are we here con 
‘zmed with it Qur pout 1 rather that cooperative marketing fe 
a part, and in some respects the end produc, of the farmers 
‘movement in thus country, and fom ths post of view stx develop- 
‘ment must necessarily be surveyed brie. 

‘According to Heod, diere are four periods in the history of 
agrcuttural cooperatives in this country, which he describes at 
fellows 








‘The frst period epanned several gevesstions prot to the World 
War Vusonad sooperstive pocoeers:foraulsted the prinaplee and 
developed the practices wach pousted the way for farure develop- 
tment. Theirs was the work of thal and error, lxgey on a local sale. 
Clea kat ceeamsnity amvoratons were laboratorice wherera meth 
cds were tested, adjusted and made kaowa to the agnicultaral 
adunry 

"The cond period of cooperative development followed the wat, 
teaching a chmax in 1g23 and 2924, Io tos period we find the fr 
ineeosive prometion of large sate and fepienl seoperatves Stasiv> 
lated by the post-war depression am agnecatture and encouraged DY 
cothesathe promoters, farmers iterally rasbed xno new wnwocar 
tot 

Several salutary fuslares ended the pelloel raph snd wshered 12 
la tined period of cooperative develoseceot—one mn. welnch coopera ve 
smerebers and officals paused to eke neveniory of thst secemplishy 
ments, to check ap on tear duekong, to perfect their operating Zoeth 
‘alt and to atudy the new lessons they ha Jeareed about big busness, 
Te was penod im whch gaues were conslvdated and unnccesery 
Iaggage thrown overboard 

"The third period of development was abruptly ended by the 
‘paseage of the Agreslural Marketing Act im Jone, 1929. TC a> 
‘uced the fourth period The Act made it the policy of tbe Federal 
government to extourage the development of strong farmes-cwned, 
farmer-controlled cooperatives far the parpese of promoting the 
eficchve merchandonng of agreatoral products. Tt promded for the 
Federal Farm Booed, wich « capable persoane, vo adsmeaser the new 
overament pobey R 

Since 1929 a great impetus bas been given to cooperative tities, 
partly beonute of the Farm Boards! own activates but largely Deestse, 
Is actinaes have focused public aturntion upan the eubyect, Farmers 
thamucles have taken 2 renewed interest, whe wid Beretofore un- 
own ig bong rendered unuanagly by agnesiturl colleges, the 
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‘Extenon Service, the Smith-Hogtes oystam, and other pute and 
emupablic agence, as wel as by the Farm Board! 

No authoritative information 1 available on the number of 
agricultural cooperatives is this country prior to 1935, akhough 
the dates of the founding of severa! wellknown orgenizations, 
which have been in existence several decades, are known Herman 
Steen considers that the earliest American agriculturat coopers: 
tives were the “cheese ciegs of Wisconsin and New Eoglands; the 
fut associations of New Jersey and New York, the livestock 
shippmg assoestions of Termessce and Nebraska: the ereameries 
‘of Massachusetts, and the grain elevators of Towa and Nebraska, 
pror to the ‘eighties... Amencan farmers Brat marketed 
cheese cooperatively in 184i." Mears ad Tobriner state that 
“The first cooperative mile exablishment wes formed in Boston 
inthe easly ‘seventin."® The marketing activities of the Grange 
around that time have already been referred to, 

‘The Pachappa Orange Growect! Association was orgarited at 
Riverside, Cliforna, in 1888, and the Southern Caltfornia Frost 
Exchange in 185. Following these m the mame sate were the 
‘Muual Orange Distributors in 1906, the Sun-Maid Raisin Grow: 
‘rs m gra; the Cahfornia Wainat’ Growers in s9r3, the Calt- 
foram Peach ond Fig Growers, the Povkry Prodooert, the 
Producers of Central Caloris, Inc, acd the Califorma Lima 
Bean Growers in 1916; and the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers, Inc, in 1917. 

‘Tn the meantime farmer cooperatives of some proportions were 
developing in other parts of the country The Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Association, a grain elevator company, was organized at 
Cedas Blut, NeSraska, i 1888, the Souther Produce Company, 
4 potato exchange, was formed in eastern Vi 
1908 the Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange appeared va New 
Jectey, and the Exie County Growers Association i New York; 
jn agtt the Mimesota Cooperative Dasnes Assocation was oF- 
gamzed, and, in addition, several livestock shipping associations 
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‘in the North Central satea ™ By 1915 there were 5424 farmers’ 
busines assocatons sn the United Stace, with an estimated mem- 
berthip of 652,186, end en annual business of $635,839,000 Since 
that tame the growth of these cooperatives bas been raped ard 
nly steady. In 1925 there were 10.803 esseciations with an extic 
mated membersinp of 2,700,000, and an annual business of 
$2,400,000,000; and by 1930 there were 12,000 auch agerices, 
with 310.000 members, and an annual brainese of 
$2,§00,000,000." 

From a questionnaire survey made during the summer of 1931, 
Hood calculated that, wace the organaation of the federal Farm 
Board in the summer of 1929, the emberthip of the 192 ass002- 
‘ons covered by the survey had roereased 33.4 pet cent, the bus 
‘eae an dollar had creased ¢2 per eet, ad the acl turnover 
sm units of products had increased 288 per cant These figures 
do not include data on the 2500 associations whuch, scsording 10 
‘Hood, were orgamcd 3 1929 and 1930, ether directly by county 
“agricoltoral agents or throughs thes and ™* 

Coaperative Marketing Sponsored by Farms Orgeniza- 
tions —Agnicultural cooperabve marketing auoerationt have 
been atablished by every farmer organuzation diseused in this 
chapter During the early days of the Grange, the Alhance, the 
Farmers’ Umon, and che Equity, cooperative buying was emp 
sized more than cooperative seling, and considerable but sporadic 
progress was made 1 esablthing cooperative stores and in pur~ 
chasing bulbs However, s each organisation gained strength, the 
cooperative marketing of farm products became sts mort upor- 
tant project, and today the Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the 
Farmers’ Union are the moet outstanding and rmittantsspporters 
of the agricultural cooperative movement in the United States. 
‘The Grange actually exported wheat in 1876, and the Farmers’ 
‘Aftiaace exported cotton and operated tobacco warehises The 
‘cooperative grain sales astoeation organized by the Amercan So- 
snety af Equity was, poor to 1930, the largest inthe cousty, thit 
Society was also especialy prominent in the early livestock ship- 
ing movement, and it and the Farmers’ Umon sponsored the 
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carliest attempts at the cooperative masketing of tobacco The 
Farmers! Unson, which operated masy cotton yards and sokd tht 
‘omumodity to foreign countries, s now very succraefully operat~ 
ing fivestock comauisson ageneses in our great central markets, 
‘The Farmers’ Equity Usion has Seen successful in marketing 
wheat and eggs; the Gleaners provided a rather extensive market 
informanon sernce doring st extiy history: the Non-Partsan 
League owned and operated both local and termural grain eleva- 
tory, and the American Farm Boreas has sponsored some of ovr 
‘peat wheat, lnvestock, dairy, fru, and vegeuble cooperatives 
Tn addinon to the support given these actinties by the national 
orgamuations, 2 number of state and local branches have al 
sponsored local, county, and state marketing and. eippi 
‘Ofgamzations 

Tes thus apparent that theve general farm organizations, with 
thar edueational and promotions) programs, have played lage 
art in the development of cooperauve attitudes throughout the 
‘world And we are probably justified sa saying that, although 
‘hele organizations cannot das for themuclees alone the honot 
‘of having developed cooperative marketing, and akbough they 
have not cankned their acuvstes soley to festering this form of 
rarketing, they have dutiog the past twenty years accompbabed 
to some degree the major objective of their common purpore—a 
partial adjustment tothe market and price regime, 

















Laghe 1s thrown on the causes of the nga, growth, and decline 
of aspect movement by correlating Ws eyele with other cultural 
frends, ich ax those of the geogragiic, economic, politeal, re 
Tigious end, posnly, the ethnic factors. Tere w br siemlarity 
and a dilferene beoween movements, revaions and revolt, 
ther eoramon objet being the corvecton of what are generally 
considered widespread and coetimang ecobemne and soca! ral- 
aadjurmnent. The difference benween the peasant revolts of ancien 
fd raedieval nes and the modern farmer maverents can prob- 
ably be explained inthe term of ther Gitferent cultural maveus 
‘A movement isthe attempt, in 3 dynamic or salle democratic 
seeiety, to ascampish what, i a static or an-aled xateratic and 
feudal socety, could be guined only by revel. Exerpt for the 
aight riders among the Kentucky tobecoo growers, American 
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farmers have attempted to correct ther maladjustrtents peaveably, 
‘throug orgammations; and it ss the combined history of these 
orgamveational achvines winch we kave called the farmers! 
movement. 

‘When we contemplate the diftcrences between the extensive 
farmer with thoosands of aeres 20 small grain, and the intensive 
farmer with only a small teude plot, the foreign-born Fanner of 
the Connecticut Valley and the native farmer of some parts of the 
south, the solated ranchman, the mountaineer, and the sematvarbas 
teardenet or the farm entrepreneur and the iliterate semialave 
‘cotton cropper, it easy to understand why, after seventy-ve, 
‘years of organuzed effort, the farmer movement as etll tte mare 
‘than meipient. 

If we consider the farmers’ retvely few opportunines to 
partinpate in meetings of a pastiamentary, debating, O° group 
ducuasion type, it i apparent that a great contribution to the 
formation of farm publics is made by an mcreased emphasis on 
farm t680ea and the orgaruzation of vations and mamerous farmer 
associations whose mestings are conducted on a debating or dit 
cussion bans Every farm organization whch is based upon com 
munity oF eeighborhood locals encourages, and to some extent 
demande, rndvvidual partiezation, whereas almost all other farm 
‘semblies have audiences which are merely listeners OF spectato 
Even an these latter at tumes—for example, when & membership 
Hteve us being conducted, although members are usually steured 
largely by propagandic methode—attendance at meetings 1 very 
large and the feeling of personal paruespation is sstensshed Thus 
farm organizavons are not only an index tothe farmer movement, 
bbut also ats generators and transcutters 

Tt 6 the advent of commereal agriculture and the foreing of 
the market and price texeme upon practically every farmer that 
‘haa given homogeneity and uraty to the farm people of the Unwed 
States, Thus somethung approaching the technique of a pubic has 
developed on the gart of farmers, and by sts means the farmer 
moverient has developed and expanded, and the movement will 
continue to do 9 ust the maladyustmente in the market and 
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‘The recent marked progres of agriciltural cooperative marizt- 
sng, and the constant and steady increase in farm organization 
revaberahup daring the pat thicty years, give promise thet oar 
farmers ace making consatent headway im adjesting their exter 
prise 0 the demands made by the world-wide market and pris 
ten, and also pur the recorrem uprisings of the ferment in a 
Giferent light has that of a periods revel. Thus Uae facta pre 
sented i this chapter should make it apparent that these agratian 
Upheavals, considered in Ristorie reonpet, conte a fairly 
constant and steady farmer movement 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
‘THE FARMER AND CIVILIZATION 


‘Tae Row of Aomeuurus: ty Crititarion 
Briet Suramary of the Barly Stages of Agriculture—The 
vanous stages m the evolunen and development of agricakure 
‘were discussed at scrme length 3¢ Chapter 1, and consequently We 
shall here only tively summarize this materal 
sels enamate tat the eaves man of whom we ave any 
ige lived from 230,000 to 500.000 years ago. Many ages 
lapsed between hus fret appearance upon the earth and the time 
‘when he became a farmer, even in the broadest semte of the word. 
‘Apparentiy at feast half of these hundreds of thousands of years 
went by before he domesteated either plants or azumals, pnor 10 
‘hich he could am 10 sense be conudered a farmer, for even 12 
fa erudeat form, agneciture came into exitence only when mat 
Degan to cultivate and murture the plants and azamals he had 
dornestcated.' At frat caves and other natural barriers against 
‘weather, climate, seasons and wid assimals afforded him abelter, 
‘wild herbs, roots and berries, fish, insects and wild animals pro- 
Yided thm with food During ths stage he was 
dweller A few so-called aboriginal peoples are 
1 sometimes called the “humtng and fing stage"—or the stage 
of "dizet eppropnation'—of esonomls eveotion 
‘Between that time and the present, agricukure hag gone through 
-mary stages of development, and the division of labor 29 produc- 
sng economic goods has become to specaltzad chat many 1o0- 
ageculeural enterprises Pave arsen. Thus modern farming is the 
resut of the previous stages of the development of agncxlture, 
and itis conditioned by the other ecocomic enterprats which have 
(Frown out or spo off of x, or otherwise come into existence sce 
farming began Only m the bight of these facts cxn the farmer's 
place in the eivilation of the past or present be understood, and 
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fs posible place m the cviizanon of the future be speculated 
‘upon The following few broad generalizations regarding agr- 
cexltuce m the past are offered sn order to make posuble an under 
standing of ss present statue 

1. More and better methods of agricitural production have 
been discovered or developed, and these have made w posble (© 
provide for an increasmg number of people 

2. The greater surpluses of food, clothing and thelter supp 
presinced by farmers have resulted on hngher standards of ivog, 
for al the coamsmers of these goods 

‘3. The mereased leare resulting from thes surplus production 
has nade pounble the development of art, INerature, recreation, 
ad, to some exten, science 

4 As the result of the development of the refming-~or handi- 
craft and manatacturing—proceses, mary people and many 1m 
dustres which were formerty loated m the open country are now 
hoeated im erties 

'S- The farmer Of tay 1 x specialist ia the production of ram 
materials alone, everyone being dependent upon him for these 
‘roduc and he sn tur depending upon others for practically all 
the refined goods he needs 

1 these generahcations are accepted as valid, it wi be evident 
that the farmer of today has a diferent place an crvieation than 
was hus em the past His present and fucure problems and hus pret 
ct and future place wn ewiitation depend upon the economic and 
social adjustments necestated by bus new position mm a aoctety 
‘whch is far more complex xad interdependent than has ever hith= 
certo been the case 

‘Modern Agriculture —In the past, (arming was only an. o&- 
ewpation, but modem agnccieare is a business enterprise, Ax an 
Decupaton st cananders enly the processes by which {acme fa 
crops and livestock, a3 a business emterpnse st takes into consid- 
ration the cost and sneome equations ‘aherent m8 society OF- 
gamized and operated on the basis of a price and sarlet eystem 
In other words, as a bunness enterpmse, {arming retxs al its 
problems an an occspation and in addition fas fo assume price 
And marketing probieros 

‘Until about four centatics ago, farming wes carried on through: 
‘ut the world as a fasily enterprise, crope being lasted, cuka- 
‘vated, harvested, and gonamad by the mdividual fxem farm. 
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‘Thus the farmer's chief task was to make the soil proce each 
year a mulfciont quanti and divcracy of prodocis to supply his 
amily with consumption goods for one year’s time, Sice the 
family’s supply of these goods was limited to those which could 
be grown and mansfacrured on is own premises the range ofits 
standard of living was extremely restricted, 

“The Industral Revolution ard dhe development of trade and 
commerce have had drastic and far-reaching effets spon agreul- 
ture, Handhcrafts were first developed on the farms and were the 
natural result of the universal effort to make the raw materals of 
‘the earth of greater se to manicing. Tae im which ushered 
in the Indurtriat Revokstion txade it posuble to apply water and 
motor power in refining raw products, and as a result the refining 
rocestes became concentraed ut o near the source of power. The 
development of trade and commerce brought with it an expansion 
in the range of the farm familys consumption goods Tt alvo made 
Peale s graph dren of or th Grodin ft 

products, for farmers could produce the goods for which they 
had the greatest comparative physi and economic advantages, 
dell ther products in world markets, and with the money received 
bay any and every type of goods produced anywhere in the world 

‘Al these changes made trade and commerce enteral, and a new 
economic ergunizatioa of sonety came into existence’ The effect 
‘on agriculture was even more pronounced ast the introduction 
fof motor power had been on the refining processes Farmers no 

longer found therselves confronted only with the neceuity of 

producing enough food. cothing, and sBeiter supplies for their 

‘wn needs they now had to supply raw agricultural materials for 

‘2 population, onesaif of which lived in cities and produced no 

taw matenals. Furthermore, they mv opportanitis to speciale 

Jn the production of raw materials and purchase all their refined 








west oft Unted Sener ent tbow Sty year ago, and 
found to some extest ss some of the isolated roountain ditnets 
In the mala, however, agricuiture has made the change from a 
elf -sourining industry 10 « commercial enterprise 

‘Agriculture, however, is even more chan an occupation or & 
business enterprise, for it s a mode of life The farmer measures 
‘the occupation and science of farming, and its economic problems, 
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{in terms of the standard of iving of open-country people, for this, 
after, it the real socal tes of agriculture and Ove ampect of 
_reatest concern to the people who farm. 

‘Men do not farm merely to produce the raw suterials which 
society needs, nor do they farm solely for dhe money they can 
make Farmung existed for ceturies before price and money be- 
‘ame the standards of measaning the vale of goods. The farmert 
‘of those cxely penods produced goods for home consursption, and 
‘weanured agnculture m tera of the standard of hving made 
possible by it and by their phystat and social environment in 
eneral A a drewion of labor and a system of exdunge slowly 
fut surely developed, agrcslrore became sterdependent 
ther occupations, st products beang exchanged forthe goods and 
Services furnished by other great drvsions, OF occupational groups, 
of society Farmers produced for a market and purchated (rom 
a market, the measure of exchange in which was price, wherefore 
the pres of farm products and the economic incame from farm- 
sng became the meanures of agricultural efBciemcy. 

"The change from produang for home consumption to produc- 
ing for a market did not alter the fundamental purpose of farm 
production, for it 1s today—as t has abwaye been—to aecure (he 
_reateat sats factions possibte for those living and works 
farm. In the last anaiyws, che farmer will menmsres 
the terms of the satisfactions it yields inn, and he is justified in 
expecting others to measure it by the sare criterion. 

‘There are, then, three aspects to farming: an occupetion, a 
bsiness enterprise, and a mode of Hife. The farmer's task, in a 
society organised on 1 price and market basis, is to convert is 
‘cccupatian—froducing raw materialy—into economic dividends, 
and to convert the later into a satisfactory standard of Fiving for 
‘Nimself and his family. 

‘Tae Faruar re 4 Comuerzcras Woah 

Farming « Commercial Enterprise —Society today it oF 
tanized on the basis of its commerce more defitely and erore 
Widely than on any other basis Because farming existed #0 log 
before cammerer developed, it has vieidad slowly to the commer 
al regine, Sut the trossfer mst be—end i¢ gradually Being— 
rade, The two mart important adjestmects which tke farmer of 
‘day mat make are tothe physical elewents, suchas the wll and 
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imate, ad to the marcets in which his products are sold. To be 
socceastul the modern farmer mast be beah sienDe! and hosssest 

‘Every Knows method and achievement of exact and practial 
farm science ie laid at the farmer's feet in order to ansat im is 
‘waking his adyustments to the physical elements and to give hum 
the latest information and tecknques in rang plasts and ani 
als; ieraly thousands of wellirained specials serve him is 
this phase of is work. Bat anol very recently he has been left to 
flounder by humself in his adjustoencs to the stern and complex 
conditions end proceases of the comaneral word into whsch he 
fas been thrown, 

‘The Farmers Commercial World.— What sort of adjust- 
rents muy the farmer make to the comeneraal regine? What 
aust he know? How can be get in step wth a? It in a world of 
prices and markets, an ecanonne syater in which dividends are 
declared on every divsion of sonety’s labor. The adjuutments he 
‘mast make ave those which are concerned with costs of produc 
tion, widh his bargaining power in world markets, and with the 

















‘are made, and he must pot omaself mto a potion, 
ii ly and incllectually, to help make them, fo, failing 
tos, he will fail m everything else through which fe becomes a 
soccesafal farmer. 

Tf we were ml living is the day when the fare famly derived 
practically wa entire standard of living from ate own fields and 
flocks and herds then the farmer's adjustments would be cont 
siete when be learned to rae “two blades of grate where one 
previously grew.” Although some men can atill remember that 
day, ithas now passed for them and for every other farmer The 
farmer of today purchases 2 considerable part of Ins standard of, 
living from, other parts of the world, and what he buys, and 
therefore infgely what he has, depends on the price be receives 
from the sae of his own raw materials in world markets He de- 
‘mands—and is entitled to—the hundreds of things which have 
‘only secently become 2 part of our general middle-class standard 
Of living; but besides these, he trust also purchase clothes, tools, 
furniture, flosr, and the countless other things which were once 
Produced on the farm but whch, under specialization end the 
division of labor, are now made in the city. 
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‘Toe farmer's sandard of fving is lower than that enjoyed by 
‘other people in certain ocher corupations, and he wants more do¥s- 
ddenla with wehuch to fl fnthis gap sm his own standard of ving 
Krowmg that these dividends are declared m the market place, 
he setks to miake the necessary adjustments to the commercial 
world, the heart of which isthe market 

His Gaslure to make these adyustments, in spite of having been 
living under thus ecouome regune for two generations —and, {5 
some parte of the United States, for seven—is due to the facts 
that he u a creature of exstam and his occupational techaique 18 
tradibonal to a greater extem than is the case with any other 
‘entreprencur; he has been regarded only ss a tiller of the sou; and, 
above all, his trwned leaders have been #0 deeply concerned with 
the technical aspects of the farming procs that they have taught, 
fhm to feed the world more successfully than 10 for hut 
om fay and nermeny and to bp bud a welhroonde rat 
‘evaluation 

‘The Farmers’ Attempts to Meet the Tests of the Commer. 
cial Regime —We must not thmk that the American farmer has 

led to recognize either his changed status or the need for ad~ 
dutorents on Tus part, for he has for some time been makong his 
‘economne demands heard io no wncertam terms As We $2W In 
receding chapter, immediately after che Crvil War he made hie 
fiest ovtstanding attempt to adjust humself to the commercial 
regime which was then entering American Isfe an full pwang, and 
the Granger upruing was but the begrning of a farmers’ cove 
‘ment which has grown ever since Farmers of today are almost 
‘universal organized im some way for economic action, and the 
day ws rapidly approaching when the majoray of American farm 
cere wal belong to one or more of these economic organtations. 

Farmers work continually under economse hamdheape, which at 
‘times—the pos-Civit War period, the panic of 1873, and che post- 
World Wat period, for example—become gresty intensified, and 
it ie at times lee these that they organize for specific esonornic 
action Each new farmet movement has had a greater magnitude, 
a wider range of actrvsties, and greater achieveremts, than any 
renious one, due to the fact that, in addition to having the ex- 
perience of previous ones to guide it, it = composed of an ever 
more inteligent farm popwiznon It x probable that tis expert 
nec has been sufficiently wide and vared and tbat the farm 
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‘oiation ie now mafScentlyinteligent for the preseat group of 
Farmer eoonomis organizations, or an iramedately succeeding 
‘group, to become 2 permanent part of the maton's econamnic 
machinery. 

‘Two generations ago farmers belonged 20 no organizations ex- 
‘xpt the major sociat insitations and the tredruonal politica! 
parties, and one generation ago only # few of the more radical 
‘belonged to the Whee, the Alliance, or similar organszations, but 
today the majority of farmers belong to one of more such of 
anizations, ‘These associatons are local, county, atte, and mk 
tional, oficial and unoffeal, and supported by subscription, fees, 
and tazation, But they are pert of an agrarian mnovement—a 
fiovement that has wevitably ariacn Secause the farmer real 
that he a performing an essential and definite part of vocicty's 
Iabor; because the development of industnat methods, especially 
in transportation, has converind faring into a commercial entt- 
iit and frown th farmer tou pres end mart rege, 

we the farmer ix 20 longer isolated aod he consequently 
‘realizes that other sections of the population are more prosperous 
and more polished tha he is, and, nally, because he ba geen 
‘other groups, especially those with more or less common ecanoruc 
interes, gain the denced ends most quick'y vhromgh onganceed 
economic action These are the natural products of socal evalie 
tien m western civilation, and they are part of our developing 
social organization 

‘Methods of Adjustment to the Modern Ecovoenle Regime. 
The farmer of today cannot withdraw from the econorme 
regime of the presen. for he ives and works in a world umves= 
sally organised on the basis of prices and markets The economic 
and tocial advantages of this, bots to hum and to others, are 
‘obvious But the farmer mast enter ths exmenercial world fully, 
and to far bia progress in thes diecuon has been made without 
ther the economic knowledge or the economic organization to 
tenable him to cope with its problems Tt is therefore evident that 
he can be helped in his adjustments o> it if he is provided with 
this knowledge and orgazuzation; and every agency, voluntary oF 
offal, which secks 16 make hum eioent and sucoesntal 2 his 
work must train him in this knowledge and ongeniation 

‘AMS these agencies are beginning to attack the farmer's com- 
mercial problems (a scae extent, and most of thesn are proud of 
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their beginning. However, & is t0 be qoestoned whether this 
pride sould be juried 1 an honert and Intligent compariion 
‘were made oftheir exphasie on these problems and on some othet 
farm problems; for both the farmes ancef and the farm boy 1m 
college are receiving ftom ten $0 twenty-Se tien a3 savch 0 
struction in sol physical production, and plant and animal dus- 
Cases asin costa, prices, criss, markets, and exonomic and social 
orgauzation. ‘The farmer's mest important and mont dificult 
problems today are those anving from his coommereal relation: 
thie, they are more complex than any arising from the technical 
pater of production, and they are more diffi to analyse and 
Iunderttand. Furthermora, the farmer i lee ikely tt gain an ade 
quate knowledge and understanding of them snr the apprentice: 
thup method He must therefore have direst taming mn this field 
‘These problems are so umportant and #0 peesatng-—and this hat 
been true for a generation—ahat the agencies providing for age 
cultura taining and leaderdp should devote fully one halt their 
time, money and energy to hebing the farmer make as intelligent 
and succesful adjustment tothe price and market system, 

“The farmers of the world are not produting a greater quantity 
of raw materials than can be consumed; buts to the extent that 
they fail to caleet the econome dividends on their work 
consequently do not have the money necessary to purchase an ad®- 
quate and uptodate standard of leving and to bud a well 
rounded rural vitzation, they are violating almost every law of 
‘wosiness—or at Seast flag to foliow these laws Furthermore, 
the leaders in raral tife are aul largely in a ri, for they are 
teaching farmers how to produce greater quantities and weplecting 
the question of the financial return om wat the farmers do, can, 
and wil, produce? 

Farmers faye ted many rothods of gaining their economic 
‘ends, they have cexorted £9 night riding, and they have tned to 
‘diminais many leptmate busines eaterpites. They have sought 
tw alter majoe eeonomic processes and orgesuestions by legialation 
‘or mere protest; an theiz attempts to raise prices they hate urged 
cheap money and legislated for dolar wheat and ten-cent cotton 
‘They have attempted 10 organize a political party, but filed be- 
cause party allegance inthis country i to indirect and intangible 

Thun mas metry Wore the Dewars Aten” fe et pla, for 
ruping wi be emer course olen, wus Boze 
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fo guaranties a continaoas, umwavering loyalty on the part of our 
farmert. But notwidhatxeding all these efiorts—in fact, partly 
decane of them—che farmers have now arnved at a stage of 
thought and action where they aze ready and anxious to lam if 
the teachers can be secured. 

Tf the farmers of today cannot make thert eoancme adjost- 
ments by means of the development and dffusion of price and 
smarkenng information, they will we more revolutionary methods 
<a third party, farmer revoits, and the open conflicts which have 
‘characterized adyomments i the labor Seld “Bot x would be even 
swore tragic 1f these adyastments were mot made by one method 
‘or another, for rural ewilation m America would be inadequate 
tnd not worth while 


‘Toe Forosx or Anercas Rveat Lave 


‘Two Great Pouaibilities —Rurat evaheaon a thie country 
ether can become umque, oF can follow the path af almost every 
other such ennlization. Rural bie lags behund other more advanced 
‘ayilizanons throughout the worid and, an culture and standards 
‘of ving, bebund the urban erviheation 3 most countries The 
Janded arutoeeacies still ss existence are largely composed of a 
sentee landlords; and where ownership as stll retained by 1! 
tillers of the sol, there is a peasant ewvihzation It xs only in dhe 
younger counteres—the Unsted States, Conada, Australi, and 
South Ameria—that farm operators approach either the fna- 
cal of socal status of the more prosperous classes of so0ety, 
however, m the United States the trend 18 wadeniably away from 
this direction. Teas true that the men and wornen who were born 
fon American farms a generation or two ago have risen sn the 
financial and social scale, bat few of them have achueved this by 
remaining on the farm, they have lefts to follow other profes- 
boos which have taken then ta the aty When millions of people 
pick up “root and branch,” and leave the errvroament am which 
‘they were bon and reared, it cannot be denied that stern forces 
are at work which threzten serious consequences unless drastic 
action is taken Nor should we fose sight of the fact that these 
forces ate hiewiee dangerous for those who remain on dhe farms 

‘Hundreds of thousands of young people who are just starting 
to make ther own way in the world choove the oxy as the feld of 
thesr greatest opportunity. The fact that there is a conscous 
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thoice in almont lt these cases gives some indicanon of the Qe 
of people the oral distits act long, for low rmnded poole 
do Rot ‘take op new ecerpres quickly, preferring tther 80 Fe 
main om the farm where the tasks of fe sre learned by appren- 
‘ceship abd assmtion. The man who ncves arrive af ae 
fof analysing and comparsng hua wn econemic and soil oss 
seth that of other pepe ikely tobe the very man who perp 
Aes radraonal fatmung tosthods, who struggles sgamst puting 
Ir farm exterprte ora scenic and tanirest bain, aNd Who 
acepts without prot « low standard of Inang ‘Thote mho are 
‘os art, who read mont widely, who sek 3 alta and business 
Sdocaton, and who deftly want wo gee on inthe word are the 
tery ones Who not only fmow about the beter ancl oppor- 
‘tunities im other enterprises bet who also have sufficient self- 
Confidence to vohunteer forthe fmancal baie Thowe wh reluse 
to pat up wih poor schools, poor churches, poor homes, Ite 
Frereabon, and (ew socal connec m the county are exe 100 
‘often the ones who fight for these things in the city whither they 
have gone, those who make no protest ageinst these condiuons 
ream onthe fara and lower the level of rorl hfe 

Tf al the men with beam and sntative who were born and 
reazed on Asnerean farms bt who ae now suceata leader of 
tndusny i he cites were fo be tureed tack vo the farms, some of 
the conditions to be reitioed thorly would cone 1 pa est 
than mil 3 generation This, bowevcr, must not be consricd to 
tmnan that only toes with the inghentitetigence fave left the 
Comtry, forthe best endence yeater thatthe mograots trom 
ovinty t egy thal forthe mst part hove at the top and bo 
tom of the adder of agnsttral soceas™ 

“Agricultural Bibciency and Rural Welfre—In a we-or- 
agstired socal order the problems of agovtoral firey atid 
fora weltere chou be fo aspects of the same problem, and 
foe ment whould be discovered whereby the benefte accng 
{som an mcrenaed ffcency i agricltore could be Hberlly ree 
Rexted mr the mebbeng of those repotible for the economic 
gain Ths, however, bat not ben (rue Amencan agrieulare 
fo any consderabe degro= 

“The crea un the farmer's own efficiency, due tothe atr0- 
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dsetion of scence and mackinery daring the past sentry, hus 
been marked, and has rade peaubie the prodacson of 2 mach 
renter quamity of farm prodace with almcet no increase in the 
farm labo foree* The vesult has bees Gat, skboogh agricultural 
ficiency has steadily increased, the perecntage of the cational 
‘Population engaged in farming has steadily decreased ® 

"The anasal velume of farm production ia the Und Staea is 
greater than ever before, and aur farmees aze prodong more pet 
‘apta than any farm population in the world, and more per are 
has ony Americas farmers have ever produced. Wath 3 greater 
rou, per capita, and pec are predation, i is indod stnge thal 
the farmer's materal standard of ling should be eonntenty 
tnd perpetually below the entcprenear das of he ty Some 
students of farm conditions argue that the soltion to ths 18 to 
altow farm produetion 10 lg nel the work eres for food, and 
‘ies a terms of lagher prices," deed, if our preset price system 
‘operated by divine Fat, 80 other solution would be poxsibie. Bue 
tina i not the ease and therefore we are jometed im decking other 
solutions. 

"The farmer’ tsk, so far as society at large is concerned, 10 
‘row raw materals to feed and clothe the world—et present there 
‘re none too reary farmers if this isto be done mdeguatly. From 
Nis own point of view, lus tak isto Feed, othe and deer hs 
‘own faily and. in addition, to guarantee them opportunities for 
health, education, recreation, and community hfe To do thi he 
‘must Secure a greater financial retcen from the maskets sn which 
he alls his raw materials This dilemma does not cesclve itself 
sto the’ question of whether he ie to starve Kimaef a ftde in 
order that others may Hive, ot whether others are to starve afte 
in order that he may hve it is problem of the price syste and 
the economic and social theories arising from this syater. 

‘American farmers must, by economic edvexton and extnomic 
‘onganzation, pot themsdves in a postin to know the “mysteries 
‘of the pecuniary cacalss” as well a6 thase of sod and seed, and 
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to reap the same kind of rewards tha: corporste businers enter 
prises have gamed by means of « consciously organied econore 
‘ower and mcreased economic enlightenment, This ws no easy task, 
for wt involves mtroducing and meukatag big business methods 
anno agrieitare—e task whch, im urban iduatris, has bocn ac: 
omphabed by a slow accumulation of knowledge which begat 

‘with the sve of trade and commerce and deveioped rapidly in 
these enterprises following the Industrial Revoluton, This know!- 
‘edge will develop slowly rr the Reld of agriculture fortwo reasont 
(2) beeaune agresltural production becomes organized on 2 large 
sale only in the marketing stage, and (2) because the trauned 
leaders m agneuieure have 80 long emphasiecd its techmcalaypects 
and neglected st» ccononuc and commercial phases. Bat unt this 
tsk accompluhed, 20 one is jasted 1m asserting that the 
present low farm income 8 a siga that 10 per cent—or any other 
Deveentage—o oar farmers should eave ther farms and orate 10 
prodace tome of the prime necessities of Ife, becoming wstead 
the fue laborers of the money makers of the world 

‘As agricultural fficeney moreases and a greater volunve of ra 
matenals is produced wath fewer men, ost farmers rust choose 
among three possible uitmate ways of using the gains of their 
snereased capacity (x) To pat this gaun am fand m anteipation 
of higher values, (2) to uve i m aiding the smprovement of urban 
Infe, or (3) to find the keowledge and power whereby st can be 
converted ing a ugher rural standard of hing 

Because of two centunes of exceptional land opportumtis, 
there haa developed in thes country what mught be called a “land 
speculation complex” American farmers have believed tradtion- 
ally that some day they would all own farms and that land values 
‘would inewiably contmce to rise mdefimtely, and because of ths 
‘uh, land fas absorbed a large proportion of agrvctue's eco- 
omc gains There has also develyped in this country what might 
be called an “urban complex” which causes practically everyone 
‘who seeks culeace, esure-time parsusts and other socal Gesdcrata 
tw duift cityward As the result of the beef that urban ife is and 
smust be better—or at east more satisfactory—than country Inf, 
swany of agricabures economic gums bear frat s somparatvely 
high urban standards of living af the expense of the rural 
standard. 

‘Whether American rural life will develop & peasent—or even 
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a tenant and hited-men—ermation depends on whether we de- 
‘elop a “rozal hfe complex” which will ye shat the rural standard 
of lng recesves the benef arming from agniaitare’s economic 
‘uns Three things are necessary un thas complex: a lmowiedge of 
the (act (1) that prices and Grancial come are the products of 
‘the economic and socal organisation, (2) that if the economic 
‘eturas can be assured, rural ile ean be made swore wholesome, 
amore ceatie and more satisfying than urban life, and (3) that 
here are other techmgacs of iste than those of work and moncy 
making that est be learaed before 8 more creative end aatalying 
nie can be had 

‘The Testa of Rural Progress—To sioxt people progress is 
‘4 vague thing, and 09 aitempe will be made here to deine it in 
abyolae teams. Wit we shal do sto discus a few of the ester 
‘whch are generally accepted as measures of modern wcial prog: 
ets, and apply them to American rural ie 

Te Chapters VIII and IX on the ronal standard of ving, the 
following eight factors wese given ax standarde for meatuning 
harman eutisfactons” food, clothing, howsing, health, edusation, 
rebgion, recreation, and socal contacts, the first four pertaining 
‘primarily to phyncal, and the lst four to eularal, satisfactions 
Rightly oF wrongly, society has come to accept thete as enter, 
‘Of socal eficteney. Aldnoogh, measured by any one or all of these 
‘ertena, rural soncty has advanced, st has lagged when compared 
to urban soesty, the lag beng most pronounced am the cultural 
facilities and attainments. Wisely oF sot, we have come to use 
these cultural criteria rather than the physical 15 measuring socal 
ficiency But st is n0t enough to show an improvement over 
previous standards of living; ral soety 8 & part of cwviteation, 
aed sf ta gaz m socal well-being do not hecp pace with those of 
‘other sections of the population, it w celatvely lonng ground 

‘The acheversents of socialization, discussed in Chapter X, are 
sito quite widely accepted x5 measures of progress, for wt vs by 
the process of sociahzation that the indrvidual personality is de- 
‘eloped and community life acheved We tive largely by means 
of, and for the purpose of, assoeison, for the greatest plessures 
are denved from human contacts Even though modem matheds 
of communication have greatly mibgated the dere imlanon of 
proncer rural Ife, here agan, when compared with the city 
‘wells, te rural sndividea! is contmeously handicapped for, with 
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the cxecpton of the far, be has comparatively few snmutional 
aswociations, Commumeation by means of socal gatherings, pub- 
lhe meetings, the press, the tdlephone and business contacts 14 e+ 
stevced m camperson’ with that su the enty; community if, vi 
terms of the playground and neighborhood, 3% meager, and, at 
Cooley says, these “primary associations are fumdamenta! ia fre: 
sg the soci! mature and ideals ofthe wndrvadua.” The fori of 
petsonahtir, which he describes as the essence of human nature, 
fhas probably bem sacrsfced to » great extent m ety Ife because 
of rts impersonal nature, but it has been azcriferd to wx even 
renter extent m rural fife by the breaking up of the face-t-face 
associetions which formerly constituted neighborhood life, and 
the fare co replace them by any other facet-face axmocation 
‘To quote Cooley agers. “Life am the primary (face-to-face) 
iroups gives rise to socal deals winch, a9 they sprigg {rom sir- 
lar experiences, have much in common throughout the human race. 
‘And these naturally become the motte and vat of socal prog. 
reas" Out of them we get our nots of love, freedom. and 
ast, which we are ever applying to fife and soci! snsttuions 

‘Although im the three primary amcaabona ited by Cooley— 
‘the farmly, the playground, and the setghborhood—the rural come 
‘manity has some advantage over the ty community because of 
its more stable famuiy Ife, ts at a disadvantage becanse of sts 
poorer neighborhood Ife. If it is to enjoy the benefits of play- 
ground and neghborboed assccations, the dbmows thing is to 
Provide the facies whuch will supply them. 

“Ar cwilization tas advanced eure has mereased, bu rara ie 
has secured its share of nether the leisure nor the facilities for its 
constructive use Our idealtation of orban life has fed us largely 
toe tht open country ata ae or Yer. minty wars 
the increase and development of leware plays 8 part in promoung 
cultural achievements equal to that played by the development of 
‘an economic surpla, for from lewere have come an, lneratsre, 
and science Thay, rather than arty superior abihty, probably ex: 
plains why 40 many more of the people accomplished in these 
caltural endeavors have come from the wrbar, rather than the 
‘ral, population The country with its open spaca, is living 
‘ings, ts natural beasties and ws opportmnities For costemplation 
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snd meditaton, should sford a rich exvirooment for cultural 
achievements if it can liberate x2 people ftom the deadening 
fatigue of farm work, offer escaze from the threat of poverty, 
fut self in contact with the sociation process, and become 
‘onvinoed of ite superior ionave advantages for the coosirucuve 
tse of ieisue tine 

‘Neither mations noe eivdtwaton is entirely dependent on the 
fnduence of great men, but rural progress depends to a large 
fextent upon leadership, and the whole system of agneuiture and 
vara life has in the past developed few leaders. Little statesman 
thip hus been dedxated to the exure of rural fife Although great 
leaders iave been born, reared znd partally educated in the coun 
try, few of them have remained there or dedicated thermelves to 
the task of pbuilding roral ciation, 

Gilet naraes the “prame requisites of x produttive rural ieade 
certhip” as “the power of ininatve, organizing abit, syrmpat 
with human aim, cramed iatelligence, and vision and oxtlook 
‘With these an mind let us try to understand why rural life has 
zat been active m developing and hobdng teaders The indvvidual 
enterprise of farrmig, the wsolation, and the fact that the ehdren 
help wath farm work at an early age, develop a high degree of 
smtative in the average farm-reared man or woman, bet this 6 
about che only leadership requsaue encouraged by rural life Or- 
aanining sbihty m developed only to a small extent, for actinties 
‘which ae organiaed economically, socially, or polially are few 
fn cura! life Sympathy with human atms a usually confine to the 
Individual or famnly because of the lack of opportunry to partici- 
pate in broader kfe Trasmed intelligence has been Iscng un che 
‘ast to a great extent berause farming has sully been taught 
through apprenticeship rather than through the scientific and 
techsveal teaming which has fong Deen given for industries and 
the professions Viston and ostlook have also been absent beenst 
the lack af opporrumey to parnepate in x broader life result in 
the failure fo understand the relation of agriculture to the social 
organization in general 

‘Thas far in our analysis the outlook for rural life i dat, but 
it ored not be, for the ene to rural progres fs orgatusation, Lead- 
rn do not lad indueidsals as such, except in the ease of mobs; 
(hey are rather entrepreneors of orgenizations Leadership earaot 
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fenetion, or even develop, without 2 conscious organization of 
people and interests Rural society must become conscious of its 
existence, its problems, ss possibsiues and its alms, it must or- 
gauze 11 primary groupe on a neighborhood bass, its stu 
ftonal groups on 2 community basis, end its economic groups on 
marker bans, and through these, and others, put ste in a posi 
tom to participate and cooperate in the larger cultural life possible 
‘under modem ernfiration, This cannot be accompluhed by trasn- 
ing men and women im the ooeupational techaugues of agriculture 
alone, they must also be given a knowledge and an understanding 
Doth of the management of thex econcme affairs and of their 
amterdependent economac Ife Nor wall Ue trasning be complete 
‘until ¢ gives chem a knowledge of their socia) relanionstups and 
provides them with the (go's for community and social organiza 
‘hom through whove ute they cam cbeain the finer and more greatly 
denied personat and socal satisfactions of modern civilization 
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